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THE MUSIC* OF A WOMAN'S PACE. 
By Gust a v Kobbb. 



WOMAN'S face in music! Or should 
it be music in woman's face? 
Either way. For, whether we watch a 
beautiful face grow more beautiful under 
the influence of music, or whether, as we 



How few have attempted to do this, and 
how inadequate in most instances have 
been the results. Indeed, how little has 
been done in the way of musical illustra- 
tion, and how limited is the number of 




"ADAGIO APPASSIONATA." 



look at a beautiful woman, we seem to 
hear distant strains of exquisite melody, 
the effect is the same. The musician who 
can catch and fix the strain, the artist who 
can seize and hold on canvas the fleeting 
moment of melody expressed in feature, 
is to be envied. 



satisfactory pictures relating to music. 
Perhaps the most famous of the older ones 
is that of Beethoven, dreaming at his 
pianoforte while various fantastic shapes 
float past him in the air. These dream- 
shapes are supposed to represent pietorially 
the offspring of his musical genius. There 
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is also a picture representing the "Sym- 
phony, ■ ' a figure floating down from the 
sky, toward which a band of mermaids half 
rise out of the waves. This is a poetic 
and expressive picture. 

Then there comes to mind a canvas 
which is simply a portrait, but oh, how 
exquisitely musical, and what memories 
of one of the greatest romantic composeis 
it awakens! I refer to the portrait of the 
Countess Potocka, whose name is undyingly 
associated with Chopin, especially with 
his last hours, wheu she hovered around 
him like a min 
istering ange 
X o one can 
gaze on this 
face withoi 
noting the 
melting, liqui 
look of love in 
her eyes, the 
distant yean 
ing expressic 
of her face. 
The tragedy of 
Chopin's ear 
death is mi 
rored in it. A 
Chopin qoi 
turne on cariv 
is this portra 
of the Counte 
Delphine Po- 
tocka. Th« 
world has Ionic 
wondered just 
who she was. 
As little was 
known aboi 
her as about the 
painter of her MR - PHIL1P 

portrait, who failed to sign his work. 

Mr. Huneker at last has told us some- 
thing about her in his life of Chopin. In 
1830 three beautiful Polish women came 
to Xice to pass the winter. They were 
the daughters of Count Komar, the busi- 
ness manager of the wealthy Count Po- 
tocka. They were singularly accomplished ; 
they spoke half the languages of Europe, 
drew well and sang to perfection. Their 
loveliness won the hearts of three of the 
greatest of noblemen. Marie married the 
Prince de Beauvau-Craon ; Delphine be- 




came Countess Potocka; and Xathalie, 
Marchioness Medici Spada. The last- 
named died young, a victim to her zeal 
for the cholera-stricken of Rome. The 
other two sisters went to live in Paris, and 
became famous for their brilliant elegance. 
Their sumptuous palaces were thrown open 
to the most prominent men of genius of 
their time, and hither came Chopin, to meet 
not only with the homage due to his gen- 
ius, but with a tender and sisterly friend- 
ship which proved one of the greatest con- 
solations of his life. To the amiable Princess 
de Beauvau he 
dedicated his 
famous polo- 
naise in F sharp 
minor, written 
in the brilliant 
bravura style 
for pianists of 
the first force. 
To Delphine, 
Countess Po- 
tocka, he dedi- 
cated the love- 
liest of his 
valses, Op. 64, 
Xo. 1, so well 
transcribed by 
Joseffy into a 
study in tnirds. 
One of the 
best- known of 
the Chopin an- 
ecdotes relates 
to her. It is 
possible not 
only to draw or 
paint a pict- 
ure of a musical 
boileau. subject, but also 

to express in music a concrete object. Rubin- 
stein, for instance, has composed under the 
title of "Kamenoi-Ostrow, " to commemo- 
rate a visit to the chfiteau of a patron, a 
series of musical portraits of others who were 
present there. Chopin had this gift of mu- 
sical portraiture to a surprising degree. 

During the time of his greatest brilliancy, 
in the year 1835, he once improvised a 
series of musical portraits in the Potocka 
salon. After a few portraits had been extem- 
porized, Mme. Delphine Potocka desired to 
have hers. Chopin drew her shawl from her 
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shoulders, threw it on the keyboard and 
began to play, implying in this two things: 
first, that he knew the character of the brill- 
iant queen of fashion so well that by heart 
and in the dark he was able to depict it ; 
secondly, that this character and this soul 
were hidden under habits and ornamenta- 
tions of an elegant worldly life, yet beat 
through the symbol of elegance and fashion 
of that day, as the tones of the piano 
through the shawl. 

And v\\y should not something so sensi- 
tive and responsive as a woman's face 
change in sympathy with the varying to- 



a woman's face, what a subject for musi- 
cian, painter or poet! The wonder is that 
more have not seized upon it. 

Through tonality the ground-color is 
ready- laid which is to pervade the com- 
poser's work. It is for him to choose the 
daylight of a major key or the soft twi- 
light or murky gloom of the minor; to feel 
whether he wants the earnest, grand matter- 
of-fact of the natural key, or the happy, 
fearless, youthful brightness of the key of 
G, or the soft, luxuriant complaint, yet lov- 
ing in its sorrow, of A fiat. 

lie knows whether he requires the char- 




" ANDANTE RRLIGIOSO.' 



nalities, rhythms and moods of musical ex- 
pression? Sometimes I think we owe the 
scale, and, in fact, all tonal progressions 
and harmonies, to woman — each glance a 
note; the long, deep, soul-stirring look, 
the sustained organ point over which hov- 
ers the tender treble of a heart's hopes 
and fears. Have you never looked long into 
a woman's eyes and noted how, though 
they never seem to change, yet there are 
subtle lights and shadows, like those thrill- 
ing, enharmonic changes by which music 
passes through one and the same chord 
from one key to another? The music of 



acter of triumphant praise by two sharps, 
as in the 4t Hallelujah Chorus' 1 by Handel, 
or the Sanctus and Hosanna of Mozart's 
"Requiem"; or the wild demoniacal de- 
fiance of C minor, as in the allegro of the 
"Freischutz" overture; or the enthusiastic 
gladness of four sharps, as in the song of Di 
Piaceor; or the heart-chilling horror of G 
minor, as in Schubert's "Erl King" and 
all the "Erl Kings" that I have known. 
He knows what he is to choose tor anxious 
fears, or lovers 1 entreaties, or songs of 
liberty, or dead -marches — or any occasion 
which lies within the province of music. 
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" FANTAISIE HELLKNIQUE." 



A change of key is the most powerful 
engine in the hands of a musician. It is 
the lifting of a curtain, or the overshadow- 
ing of a cloud. It is the coolness of a 
deep forest after the heat of the plain. It 
is the sudden hurling from the throne to 
the dungeon. Every modulation is a sur- 



prise, a warning, a tantalizing to the heart. 
We cannot bear the monotony of one key 
long, even the most joyful. 

The varieties of time, too, are magical 
in their influence — either a solid matronly 
figure, of an antique cast, raised on a square 
pedestal and dealing out the measure of 
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common time; or a fantastic elf, with high 
9piral cap, nodding good-humoredly to 
three -fourths; or a mischievous urchin with 
wide bright eyes, snapping his fingers or 
cracking his whip as he hurries on the 
restless merriment of two-fourths; or a de- 
jected nymph with downcast looks, who 
trails her heavy robes along to the mourn- 
ful tread of nine-twelfths. 

Observations like these of Lady East lake 
sometimes are ridiculed as attempts to take 



seventh has no meaning as such. They 
know only that they are thrilled with joy 
or pain. But that tonality and rhythm 
have secondary meanings to really sensitive 
listeners is evident to any one who watches 
the changing expressions on their faces. 

Few American painters have sought to 
fix these permanently on canvas. For 
music has not played an important part in 
the inspiration of American art. This is 
not a reflection on American artists; since 




"SCHE 

music out of its proper sphere. But such 
criticism must be left to those who believe in 
absolute music only as such, and delight in it 
merely as a combination of sounds* Those, 
however, who are thrilled by music with- 
out knowing even one technical term relat- 
ing to it will always find it§ chief charm 
in the concrete or emotional whioh it sug- 
gests to them. To them the chord of 
the subdominant or that of the dominant 



the number of paintings the world over 
inspired by music is so small. 

There is, however, a young artist of 
French-American lineage, for some years 
residing in Baltimore, whose love of music 
has led him to paint a series of women's 
heads in which he has depicted the effect 
of music as mirrored upon the human face. 
This artist is a son of Baron Boilleau, who 
married the daughter of the famous Senator 
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Benton, of Missouri. The 
artist's name is Philip de 
Boilleau, but for art pur- 
poses he cuts off the 4t de" 
and drops one "1." 

Mr. Boileau has this nov- 
elty in his method — that 
he has realized the value of 
rare, expressive moments in 
an interesting face, whether 
or not that face is beauti- 
ful in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. 

It is a fact that a beau- 
tiful face is not always so 
lasting in its inspiration as 
one which has those pecul- 
iar qualities which we ex- 
press in the words 4 'attract- 
ive" and "interesting." 

Mr. Boileau has painted 
four pictures to which he 
has given distinctly mu- 
sical names. These are the 
4 * Nocturne, " 4 * Adagio Ap- 
passionata, " " Scherzo ' ' 
and "Trfiumerei." But 
many of his other pictures 
are so musical in "atmos- 
phere" that, although they 
may originally have had 
other titles, musical titles 
for them readily suggest 
themselves. 

The "Nocturne" is a 
pastel in amber and golden 
hues. The face of the girl 
has the yearning expression 
which Chopin's exquisite 
and weirdly tender har- 
monies evoke. 

The 4 4 Adagio Appas- 
sionata" is a delicately col- 
ored face on a background 
of green and blue waves. 
Does it not tell the story 
of 44 her passion and her 
pain"? The "Scherzo" — 
a woman's head thrown far 
back, showing the full 
neck and throat, the face 
lighted up with a laugh — 
expresses the joyous buoy- 
ancy of the gay music after 
which it is named. 




'BLUMKNSTi'CK "—AFTER SCHUMANN. 
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THE MUSIC OF A WOMAN'S FACE. 




'AVE MARIA.' ' 



•'Triiumerci, " like the title and like the 
famous Schumann composition, is dreamy 
in its expression. The girl's head shows a 
pale, topaz-like complexion, set off by dark- 
auburn hair, fading into a violet back- 
ground. Of what is she dreaming or of whom? 

These four paintings form the original 
musical series. But, as suggested, many 
of Mr. Boileau's other paintings arc no less 
musical. There is "The Cigarette Girl, " 
a monochrome study in pastels of a recum- 
bent girl, tropical in her beauty, looking 



up as if some? one were approaching — a 
picture which those who are familiar with 
languid movements in the music of tropical 
dances would entitle 'Ton Tcnerezza." 

Then there is the ' * Octoroon, ' ' suggestive 
of the tropics or semi-tropics, which makes 
a musical person think of the ''Habanera. " 
In strong contrast to these full-blooded sub- 
jects is a pretty child's portrait, ''Scene 
from Childhood"' (after Schumann) — the 
child in white standing out against the 
sea horizon- line. 
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,4 The Vampire, " which in these days of 
program music can very well retain its 
picture title, shows a somber robed figure 
with a weird, luminous, flamelike back- 
ground of orange and scarlet spirals. It 
is painted to Moore's musical verse: 

" I know not. I ask not. if guilt's in that heart ; 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art." 

One of Mr. Boileau's most important 
paintings is entitled 44 Prescience' ' — three 
young women peering into the unknown 
beyond, through which they see the ap- 



service of a festival day. The scene is 
laid upon the gate of the altar of an Old 
World church, the Monastero Maggiore, 
in Milan. The two lovely women of pure 
brows and lips seem to be looking out of 
the canvas toward the open cathedral door. 
There, for the time, the golden, beautiful 
world outside cruelly sways the patient, 
cloistered souls between the mystery of 
4 'what might have been" and the lonely 
reality of their lives. There is not a touch 
of grossness in their expression, yet the 
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' CON TENKREZZA." 



proach of death. But it is 44 Les Adieux" 
as well as 4 * Prescience, " this canvas. Its 
subdued color-scheme is suggested by the 
pansy, for there are purples and grays in 
the dresses and accessories, and there is 
yellow in the setting sky. 

Another of Mr. Boileau \s larger canvases 
was exhibited in New York the winter be- 
fore last. It is called "I)e Profundis" — 
"Andante Religioso" it might be called — 
and shows two nuns. They are novices of 
one of the sisterhoods, resting awhile from 
the work of preparing the church for the 



unconscious pleading for the warmth of 
human love is there. 

Mr. Boileau is a Canadian by birth, but 
his early education was received in New 
York city. While still a boy he was taken 
to England, where he had the benefit of a 
college education. 

At San Remo, on the Riviera, he has his 
summer studio and home. Besides being 
an artist Mr. Boileau is a musician, and 
at his home in Italy frequently has as his 
guests such composers as Mascagni, Puccini 
and other musicians of note. 
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The subject of musical painting, the. 
whole idea of trying to express by some- 
thing as concrete as color and canvas those 
subtle and evanescent sounds which we call 
music, brings to mind Waguer's theory 
that absolute music reached its climax with 
Beethoven and that thenceforth music, in 
order to be effective, would have to be 
allied with other arts. This union he 
brought about in his music-dramas, which 
are an alliance of music with the art of 



inspired the easel painters, for there are 
several series of pictures and even sculptures 
drawn from the inspiration of Wagner^ 
music- dramas. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Boileau's ex- 
ample will be followed by other American 
artists, not only as regards painting, but 
in a more practical manner in the creation 
of artistic title-pages for music covers. The 
most exquisite pages of printed music now 
repose between covers the designs on 




" NOCTURNE." 



the actor and that of the scene-painter. 
The whole tendency of scenic decoration 
toward picturesque expressiveness is to 
be attributed to Wagner, so that music 
actually has had a strong influence upon 
so concrete a thing as stage-setting. Wag- 
ner's minute stage directions are so elo- 
quently descriptive of the scene he had be- 
fore his eyes as he wrote his librettos and 
composed his music that they seem to have 
inspired his scenic artists. They also have 



which cry out to heaven for vengeance. 
In fact, part of the cover usually is taken 
up with the publisher's advertisement. The 
French, with their keen sense of the ar- 
tistic, seem about the only nation which has 
recognized the impropriety of publishing 
beautiful music in uuattractive form, and 
several French Aims of music publishers 
have created a precedent in this respect 
which the music publishers of other coun- 
tries would do well to follow. 
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THE MODERN AERONAUT. 



By Jacques Boyer. 



ON the 21st of November. 1783, the 
Marquis d'Arlandes and Pilatre de 
Rozier, after many ascensions in captive 
Montgolfiers, allowed themselves for the 
first time to be carried up into the air in 
a free balloon. Starting from the Chateau 
de la Muette, where the Dauphin then 
resided, they passed above the towers of 



Notre Dame de Paris, and alighted safely 
near the Gobelin manufactory. Their flight 
lasted only twenty minutes. It is a far cry 
from these modest beginnings to the atrial 
voyage of thirty-six hours made in 1900 
by the Count" de la Vaulx. 

However, the experience of the French 
aeronauts of the eighteenth century created 




INFLATING IN THE BALLOON PARK AT VINCKNNKS. 
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M. SANTOS- DUMONT MAKING PRELIMINARY TRIALS OF H 

the greatest enthusiasm in both hemi- 
spheres — for Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, 
made ascensions in America in that same 
year of 1783. All humanity saw itself, in 
the near future, mistress of the ethereal 
ocean ; but, although more than a century 
has passed, we have not yet seen the reali- 
zation of this dream. However, while 
awaiting a solution of the problem, many- 
Parisian sportsmen have devoted them- 
selves enthusiastically to the pleasures of 
the aeronaut, which have become in our day 
a sport quite devoid of danger. 

The great development of the new 
sport in France dates only from the founda- 
tion, on the 28fh of January, 1899, of the 
Aero Club, a society the membership of 
which now numbers more than three hun- 
dred experts. Two of its members — Count 
Castillon de Saint-Victor 
and M. Maurice Mallet — 
not long ago achieved a 
remarkable journey from 
Paris to Sweden, which, 
however, was eclipsed 
soon after by some of the 
notable competitions at the 
Universal Exposition. Or- 
ganized most carefully by 
MM. E. Godard, AV. de 
Fonville, Colonel Kenard 
and some others, these 
co m petit! o n s < • o m prised 
four Jdnds of contests : 
trials of endurance, of alti- 
tude, of horizontal dis- 
tance, and of alighting at 



the least distance from a 
fixed point. In the be- 
ginning the wind drove the 
aeronauts toward the ocean 
and forced them to descend 
to earth earlier than they 
would otherwise havedone. 
Some of the contestants, in- 
deed, came very near perish- 
ing tragically. Thus the 
Count de la Vaulx, after hav- 
ing sighted the Minquiers 
Isles, alighted on August 
27th near Gu in gamp, 
Cotcs-du-Nord. Thr 
accompanying photo- 
graphs, which show his 
balloon all torn to pieces, 
indicate how dangerous was his landing. 
Monsieur Juchmes, the winner on this day, 
also had an exciting journey. Carried by 
the atmospheric currents toward the Coten- 
tin peninsula, he was able, thanks to a 
sudden change in the wind, to stop himself 
j ist on the banks of the Loire. For the 
later races the weather was more clement. 
Monsieur Balsa n remained in the air for 
thirty-five hours on September 16th; a 
fortnight later, the Count de la Vaulx, 
passing over Germany, came to earth again 
quite near Warsaw. 

On October 9, 1900, the day fixed for 
a most important contest of endurance and 
of distance at the same time, the aerodrome 
of Vincennes presented an unusual aspect, 
owing to the large number of spectators 
present. Shortly before half- past four 




DEFLATING THE " TOURING-CLUB '' AFTER A RACE. 
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o'clock in the afternoon all the bal- 
loons were inflated and ready for the 
trial. By five o'clock the atrial flotilla 
^A ^^^ commenced to move. The "ACro- 
^r-^fl | Club/' directed by M. Jacques Faure, 
Jm(R opened the ball; and then it was the 

turn of the "St. Louis," which carried 
m. godard. off Messieuis Balsan and Godard. 
Finally, at twenty minutes past live, the "Centaur, " 
bearing the Count de la Vaulx and M. Castillon de 
Saint- Victor, gently soared away into the distance, its 
huge bulk gleaming gold in the rays of the setting sun. 
The "Centaur" traversed successively Fontenay-sous- 
^*\ Bois, Rosny and Sevran. Then, after 

B _J having thrown out a few handfuls of 

if J sand, their basket-car balanced itself 




THK PROPELLER OF THE SANTOS- 
Dl'MONT AIR-SHIP. 



M. JUCHMES. 

Ardennes canal, 
it without any* 



at an altitude of one thousand five hundred meters. A few rare sounds 
alone reached their ears. Finally the fog disappeared little by little. 
The plains of Champagne — Reims, whose cathedral under the pale light of 
the moon seems to be a marvelous triumph of stage .scenery — and the 
valley of the Suippe passed in turn under their eyes. 

At midnight the shadow of the balloon glided over the waters of the 
Then the French frontier was reached, but — happy mortals ! — they passed 
of the unpleasant formalities of the custom house. At half-past four 
the dawn appeared — a smudge of blood on the horizon — and a little later, under the 
action of the cooling atmosphere, the balloon descended to five hundred meters. The 
aeronauts then made a vain effort to discover where they were. When the fog disap- 
peared they saw Silesia, where soon the "St. Louis'' rejoined them. 
The struggle between the two balloons became intense. They 
passed together over Breslau, and at thirty-five minutes past three 
they reascended to four thousand meters. The "Centaur" definitely 
lost sight of the "St. Louis." A temperature of twelve degrees 
below zero chilled them, and in order to 
continue their way they had to take alter- 
nately mouthfuls of cogniac and breaths of 
oxygen. They were over Russia at sunset, 
and nature provided them with a concert 
which they would willingly have dispensed 
with: black clouds gathered in the north- 

8^ west, and in the distance they heard the 
heavy rumble of thunder. Their atrial ship 
was terribly buffeted. 
Shortly after this, piercing cries of water- 
fowl and the lugubrious croaking of frogs 
in the immense marshes of Pinks disturbed 
the silence. With the first flush of dawn 
they saw under their basket broad plains 
sown here and there with tiny villages. 
At intervals churches with gilded domes 
and Byzantine belfries glistened superbly in 
the rising sun. 
Their provision of sand and of oxygen 
being about exhausted, they loosed their 
guide-rope over the roofs of Korostichef 
m. balsan. in the province of Kiev. Then the anchor M> simons. 
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was thrown out into the fork of a tree, 
while the Count de Castillon pulled the 
valve open. Immediately men and women 
appeared from all sides to stare at the spec- 
tacle, and finally conducted the aeronauts to 
the police bureau. The Commissioner re- 
ceived them well, and the necessary au- 



KAl'RE MAKING AN ASCENT IN TIIK "AERO-CLUB."' 

thority to return to France was obtained. 
Their leturn was a veritable triumph. 
They weie feted and feasted on the journey 
by both Russians and Poles. It took them 
four nijjhts and three days to return by rail- 
way, while thirty-five hours and forty-five 

minutes had sufficed the "Centaur. 1 ' 

2 
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A CAR EQUIPPED FOR THE TRANS-MEDITERRANEAN TRIP. 

The "St. Louis'' had carried Messieurs 
Balsan and Godard to Russia also — to 
Opatchke, in the province of Pskov. 
These gentlemen had covered one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-one kilometers in 
twenty-seven hours and fifteen minutes. 
As to Monsieur Faure, he landed the 
"Aero-Club" at Schnitz in Moravia. Mon- 
sieur Maison, who, with his wife, had as- 
cended in "La Loraine, " stopped at Wei- 
mar in Saxony. Monsieur Juchmes, in the 
"Touring-Club," reached Bruekenau in 
Bavaria. Finally, the "Nimbus" carried 
Monsieur Hervieu to 
Beringen in Switzerland. 
All the contestants thus 
acquitted themselves 
most creditably in this 
aerial race. 

The competitions for 
altitude at the Universal 
Exposition offer less of 
interest, and the only 
one which is worthy of 
our attention is that of 
September 23, 1900, in 
which MM. Jacques Bal- 
san and Louis Godard 
ascended to an altitude 
of eight thousand four 
hundred and seventeen 
meters. The ascension 
almost ended tragically. 
At one moment Mon- 
sieur Balsan fainted, and 
his companion was com- 

COUNT DK LA VAULX. P elled t0 f0, " Ce th(J Cnd 



of the oxygen bag into his 
mouth. Then Monsieur 
Godard in his turn lost 
consciousness, and Mon- 
sieur Balsan rendered the 
same service for him. 
However, the record is still 
held by Monsieur Berson. 
of Berlin, the only human 
being who has soared to 
the height of nine thousand 
one hundred and fifty-one 
meters. 

On the other hand, the 
races of the least distance 
to a point designated in 
advance were very interest- 
ing, for all the sportsmen 
who took part in them evinced admirable 
skill in their manocuvers. Thus in the con- 
test of July 2 2d seven balloonists out of 
twelve alighted at the commune of Mor- 
nant, the prearranged point of descent. 
We should not forget, either, the contest 
of August 1 9th, which was highly original. 
According to the set program, the contest- 
ants were to rendezvous at a designated 
place, ascend into the air again and finally 
repair to the appointed destination. The 
results were eminently satisfactory, since 




M. RAMDAVD ABOUT TO MAKE AN ASCENSION. 
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in one of the ensuing races 
each captain himself ap- 
pointed the end of his jour- 
ney, and the Count de la 
Vaulx came down in the 
very village he had desig- 
nated. 

Finally, to the Count 
de la Vaulx fell the ''grand 
prix" of aerostation, which 
was decided on the entire 
program of contests at the 
Universal Exposition, while 
Monsieur Balsan took sec- 
ond place. Next came M. 
Jacques Faure, who, with 
his wife, ascended on No- 
vember 26 th last on board 
the " Microbe,' ' a little 
balloon of five hundred and eighty cubic 
meters' capacity. This sentimental journey 
in the air was completed in the happiest 
manner imaginable. Monsieur Simons won 
the competition for the best aeronautic 
photographs, and it is to his courtesy that 




SANTOS-DUMONT S AIR-SHIP IN FULL FLIGHT. 

I am indebted for some of the photograph 
illustrating this article. 

French manufacturers also favor the nev 
sport by all means in their power. M 
.Henry Deutsch has put at the disposal o 
the Aero Club the sum of one hundred 




Photographed by M. Simons from an altitude of four hundred and fifty mrters. 
LAKE DAUMKSNIL AT VINCKNNES. 
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START OF THE FIRST BALLOON RACE, JUNE 17, I9OO. 

thousand francs for the experimenter who, 
starting from the Longchamps race- course, 
shall sail around the Eiffel Tower and re- 
turn to the point of starting within half an 
hour. He has also offered four thousand 
francs a year annually since 1900 for the 
encouragement of the most meritorious 
aeronaut. Monsieur Santos-Dumont has 
just won the smaller sums,- which he has 
generously relinquished in order to found 
another prize. 

Abandoning ordinary 
balloons, Monsieur Santos- 
Dumont applied a petrole- 
um motor to an air-ship of 
his own invention. The 
apparatus consisted of a 
cylinder ending in two 
cones, twenty-five meter> 
long and three and one 
half meters in diameter and 
containing one hundred 
and eighty cubic meters. 
Its varnished silk cover 
weighed only thirty kilo 
grams. The start was made 
by pedaling. 

Two bags of sand, at 
tached to the basket, or car, 
by means of cords, made it 



M. RAMBAUO IN A FREE BALLOON. 

possible to change the center of gravity of the 
system, making the axis incline according 
as the pilot wished to ascend or descend. 
On September 20, 1898, his flying-machine 
performed various evolutions under the 
combined action of the propeller and the 
rudder amid the acclamations of an assem- 
blage of enthusiasts. 

During the following years this resource- 
ful mechanician continued his attempts 
with still larger balloons. 




MM. DE FONVILLE AND GODARD ON A BALLOON RACING-DAY AT 
VINCENNES. 
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MR. LAMSONS KITE READY TO RISK. 



The most notable of Monsieur Santos- 
Dumont's ascents took place on September 
19, 1900, in the presence of the members 
of the Aeronautic Congress. On that oc- 
casion he succeeded in making headway 
against the wind. Encouraged by this 
success, the inventor set to work again 
with renewed enthusiasm, and the t4 Santos- 
Dumont No. 5," the de- 
tails of which are shown in 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs, was soon con- 
structed. The whole con- 
struct ion — sixteen-horse- 
power motor, oil reservoir 
and all — weighs only two 
hundred and fifty kilo- 
grams. His subsequent 
aerial journeys have been 
made with machines diifer- 
ing but little from that 
shown in the photograph. 

The most daring of 
French aeronauts, the 
Count de la Vaulx, is pre- 



paring to cross the Mediterranean in a bal- 
loon. The laurels of Lhote, who, after 
many attempts, crossed the British Channel 
in this way, keep him from sleeping. A 
French daily, "L'Echo de Paris, " has 
opened a subscription to cover the expenses 
of the enterprise, which is under tae pat- 
ronage of the Minister of the Navy, M. de 




MR. FRED BICKFORD ASCENDING IN A LAMSON KITE IN 1897. 
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CLOUDS. 

Lanessan. The project is not so dangerous 
as at first blush it would seem. 
Near the waves the temperat 
changes only gradually, and a 
balloon when over the sea pos- 
sesses great stability, the diffi- 
culties that beset the aeronaut 
in a journey over land disap- 
pearing in a measure. A 
sheet of water presents, there- 
fore, in spite of the general 
opinion to the contrary, a 
remarkably attractive field for 
journeys of this kind. More- mr. c 

over, the addition of certain appliances that 
cannot be used on land still further increases 
this stability. There are, in the first place, 
guide-ropes, immense hempen cables at- 
tached to the ring of the balloon, and the 
equilibrators, enormous strands of rope 
wrapped in cloths which are very heavy. 
When, in consequence of a sudden cooling 
of the atmosphere, the weighted balloon 
begins to descend, these devices, resting on 
the ground, progressively lighten the balloon. 
On the other hand, if the solar action in- 
creases the upward movement of the balloon, 
the lifting of a certain weight of guide-rope 
acts*as a drag on the ascent. But this means 
of preserving equilibrium is impracticable 
over fields, forests and cities, for the ropes 
would catch on houses, trees and other ob- 
jects that might lie in their path. Sometimes, 
even after being dragged for many hours, 
the guide-ropes become unraveled, catch 
in some object and stop the balloon. 
Then, in calm weather, the captain's only 
resource is to cut the cable which holds 
him. But in this case it is impossible to 




continue the journey for long. When the 
wind is high, the sudden stop dashes the 
frail bark to the ground, where the silken 
envelope of the balloon is torn — to say 
nothing of the danger to life and limb to 
which the passengers are subjected. 

Moreover, the sea constitutes a marvelous 
ballast which the steersman may take on or 
throw out at will. 

As a starting-point the Count de la Vaulx's 
choice has fallen on Toulon, in which city he 
will find almost all he needs for his journey. 
The government's marine aerostation depot 
will furnish him hydrogen for inflating his 
balloon. 

Although it is still in its infancy, they 
have already baptized the balloon which is 
to carry them the "National." It 
is spherical in form, with a capacity 
of three thousand cubic meters. It 
will be provided with a com- 
pensating balloon, in order to 
prevent the possibility of its 
collapsing, operated by means 
of a valve in the car. A large 
valve in the upper part will 
serve for the final descent to 
land, another and smaller valve 
being provided by which the 
balloon may be maneuvered, 



R. LAMSON. 




MM. JUCHMES AND DARD AND CAPTAIN RADISSOY 
ON A TRIP FROM PARIS TO WARBURG. 
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THE WRECK OF COUNT DE LA VAULXS BALLOON AFTER HIS LANDING AT GUINGAMP. 

and, thanks to a number of inflated buoys, the basket would, in case of necessity, be able 
to keep afloat for a long time. Finally, a series of deviators makes it possible to steer the 
balloon in a direction different from that of the wind in order to avoid obstacles. 

The ;A National M will carry wireless telegraphic instruments and carrier-pigeons by 
which communication with land may be kept up. Swift launches will follow the balloon 
to be on hand in case of accident. Count de la Vaulx will have four companions with him. 
Recent Anjericau efforts toward the solution of the problem of atrial navigation have 
been directed along different lines. The balloon has been discarded and experiments 
have been made with large kites fitted with aeroplanes. The aeronaut regulates the angle 
at which these planes are inclined according as he wishes to soar upward or downward. 

Mr. Lamson, of Port- 
land, Maine, whose 
air-ship is seen in the 
accompanying illus- 
trations, believes that 
he has solved the prob- 
lem of aerial naviga- 
tion so far as pleasure 
nlone is concerned. 
He can rise, maintain 
himself at a height in 
the air and, like the 
vulture, glide down- 
ward. But, unlike the 
vulture, he cannot 
catch the wind again 
and soar upward. 




THE PLATE AWARDED TO WINNERS 
THE I9OO RACES— OBVERSE. 



When this can be done 
with safety, the prob ' 
lem will be solved. 




PLATE AWARDED TO WINNERS IN 
THE I90O RACES -REVERSE. 
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THE "CENTAUR" AT VINCENNES BEFORE ITS DEPARTURE FOR RUSSIA. 



The Lamson air-ship is believed to be 
the biggest kite or air-vessel ever flown in 
the world. It maintained at an altitude of 
over six hundred feet the heaviest weight 
ever attached lo a kite. Before Mr. Lam- 
son trusted himself to a flight in his latest 
air-ship, a one-hundred-and-fifty- pound 
dummy was placed upon the car and the 
ship was allowed to rise six hundred feet 
into the air. The wind, however, proved 
too strong and the rope snapped. The 
work of months, representing the study of 
years, seemed likely to be destroyed, but 
instead the accident proved to be a fortu- 
nate one, for after a brief trip heavenward, 
during which its meanderings were breath- 
lessly w;.tehed by Mr. Lamson and his :it- 



tcndants, it descended to earth uninjured. 

At the present time French inventors are 
more active than American ones, and it will 
be interesting to see which nation will con- 
tribute the perfect air-ship. 

The French plans for next year are on a 
larger scale than those of any previous year, 
and notable progress is certain when so many 
brains are devoted to solving the problem. 

The activity of modern aeronauts bodes 
well for the future of aerial travel. While 
they have for the most part given it atten- 
tion merely as a sport, there is no doubt 
that its commercial possibilities are great, 
and it seems likely that transportation of 
freight and passengers through the air will 
be a question of a comparatively short time. 
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A WORKING MAN IN THE PRESIDENCY. 

By John Bkisbkn Walker. 



STUDYING Theodore Roosevelt from 
boyhood up, one finds this dominant 
note in his career: each morning he asked 
himself what was the most important work 
for that day. Having determined this, he 
acted upon it with all his mind, with 
all his strength of body and will, worrying 
little about next month or next year. The 
doing of it so exercised his mind that in the 
accomplishment of the task of the day he was 
thereby fitted to take up more difficult tasks. 
It follows that, whether as school-boy, youth 
or man of affairs, his time has been fully oc- 
cupied with work — not desultory work, but 
well -considered and useful labor. 

It does not follow that each day did not 
bring its hours of recreation and of rest. 
On the contrary, no matter how arduous 
the demands upon his time, the hours for 
walking or riding or games, for social in- 
tercourse or for rest were set aside with the 
most regular exactness. His first duty was 
to equip himself to perform hisallotted tasks. 
The first essential of this equipment was a 
sound mind inasoundbody. Therefore both 
mind and bodv were to be surrounded bv 



every safeguard, and the first necessity was 
to prevent overstraining by overwork. 

Probably no finer illustration of Ameri- 
can manhood has ever occupied the office 
of the presidency than Theodore Roosevelt. 
Lincoln himself was barred from that all- 
round preparation which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the new President, by 
the limitations of early poverty and by high 
office early thrust upon him without such 
preparation as goes to the making up of 
capacity for administration. 

Would Roosevelt have proved himself a 
Lincoln if he had been subjected to like 
privations? It is not likely. A mind like 
Lincoln's, capable of rising from humble 
beginnings to such strong control and such 
high wisdom, is one in a hundred mill- 
ion. But in education, in good intentions, 
in general manliness, and in the fitting 
which goes to make a superb Executive, 
Roosevelt comes into office equipped as 
were few of his predecessors. Add to this 
that fortune has placed him in the Execu- 
tive Chair free from all pledges to those 
who were instrumental in selecting him for 
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office — the only President since Washing- 
ton of whom this is strictly true — and we 
have the foundation of a grand administra- 
tive career. 

President Roosevelt is free to be the head, 
not of a political party, but of the nation. 

He has the courage, mental and physical. 

He has that thorough knowledge of 
affairs which will permit him to act wisely. 

He has exhibited in the past a rectitude of 
purpose which gives promise of noble results. 

The only question which remains is this : 

Has he that power of mental endurance 
which resists the endless pressure brought 
to bear upon a President, hour after hour, 
day after day, month after month, by party 
associates — men whom he likes, men whom 
he admires in their public and private 
careers, men who support his policy in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, men 
who in a certain measure place him under 
obligation, men who are wise in their way, 
and men who have, many of them, the 
welfare of the public at heart? 

The beating of the ocean for a thousand 
years upon a rock is not equal to the pressure 
brought to bear upon the mind of one Presi- 
dent. The qualities to resist such con- 
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stant attrition must be almost superhuman. 

Here we have Mr. Roosevelt at .the head 
of the nation, wonderfully equipped, bold, 
utterly lacking in mental and bodily fear, 
with but two dangers standing in the way 
of the most successful administration the 
country has ever seen : — 

First. Temptation from ambition — all 
other kinds of temptation are impossible to 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Second. Danger from lack of sufficient 
mental stamina to resist the eternal break- 
ing of the political waves which roll down 
upon the Executive Mansion. 

Mr. Roosevelt is fortunate in one im- 
portant particular at the entrance of his 
presidential term. All political parties are 
in a chaotic state. While the Republican 
party holds power through every part of 
the United States, that power is the result 
of machine combination rather than of a 
well-defined policy. The tariff, which 
was the basic thought upon which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley came into place and under which 
the Republican organization was enabled 
to perfect itself, has ceased to be a party 
principle, and has even ceased to be desir- 
able to many of the men who were chiefly 
instrumental in its present development. 
The bimetallic question, which was at one 
time the most serious of political problems, 
has almost disappeared. The demonetiza- 
tion of silver has resulted in vastly increased 
production of gold, so that those who for- 
merly opposed the demonetization of silver 
for the purpose of making money dearer will 
presently, as gold gradually approaches the 
position of the more plentiful and cheaper 
metal, take exactly the contrary attitude. 

One other change: Certain controlling 
financial powers that formerly either per- 
mitted or were instrumental in producing 
money panics in order to obtain the incre- 
ment sacrificed by the general public dur- 
ing financial revolutions are to-day actually 
engaged in protecting the credit of the 
world because their own fortunes are bound 
up in the stocks which would be sacrificed 
in the event of panic. 

The United States, from being a debtor 
nation, has usurped the place of England. 
To-day we are in a position to control 
those money centers which formerly oper- 
ated American finances and markets. 

It is curious to speculate upon what the 
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three years of Mr. Roosevelt in the presi- 
dency will bring forth. While the Repub- 
lican organization stands as the,, party of 
accumulated power, with the brutal control 
of elective bodies which comes with years 
of predominance, the Democratic party, on 
the other hand, has become thoroughly de- 
moralized. That element in the Democracy 
which formerly controlled for personal ag- 
grandizement — the Whitneys, the Hills and 
the Gormans — is in a fair way to be in the 
ascendancv at the next Democratic Conven- 



or will his inclination and will be 
beaten down by the pressure of those 
powerful minds which to-day control our 
financial and political worlds for their own 
purposes? 

This outcome, fraught with so much of 
good or evil, constitutes the most interest- 
ing question to-day before the public. 
Upon the man depends the result. It is in 
view of this interest in the man that The 
Cosmopolitan will publish in succeeding 
pages the story of the life of Theodore 
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tion and nominate a man for the presidency 
who would be no more in sympathy with 
the general Democracy of the country than 
Mr. Quay or Mr. Piatt. 

It promises, therefore, that during the 
next three years the great mass of voters 
who wish their country well and have no 
personal interest will be left free to attach 
themselves to that element which seems 
likely to represent the greatest protection 
to general interests. 

Will President Roosevelt prove himself 
the champion of these interests? 



VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 



Roosevelt, not merely as a study for those 
who are so deeply questioning the political 
outlook, but for the young men of the 
country, who may ponder upon this extra- 
ordinary exemplification of the fact that 
there is a place in American politics for 
clean, tine- minded men who refuse to 
trample upon their personal dignity or 
sacrifice their honor and who determine 
in entering politics to devote their highest 
talents to the success of the public inter- 
ests, themselves profiting only secondarily 
by the part which they play. 
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THE most interesting man now holding 
high office, in either Europe or Amer- 
ica, is undoubtedly Theodore Roosevelt. 
The German Emperor — the man who feels 
an interest in every detail of his empire, 
who sincerely wishes his subjects well, but 
whose reign is not in the highest direction 
because of class prejudices and arbitrary 
ideas inherited from a long line of preju- 
diced and arbitrary ancestors — may be re- 
garded as the best example of the mo- 
narch ial system. In Roosevelt we have 
the first example of the ideal which was 
in the minds of the founders of our form 
of government — the man born with all the 
advantages of comfortable position and 
excellent family tradition who, after being 
carefully educated, gives himself in all sin- 
cerity to the best interests of the Republic. 

The few statesmen hitherto produced 
have been the result of chance. Perhaps 
Lincoln's training was best for the time 
and for meeting the peculiar problems which 
confronted his administration. A few 
great men have been turned out of nature's 
crucible as our necessities required. But 
as a rule, the tendency of popular selection 
has been in the direction of inferior minds 
and the commonplace — the sharp, cunning 
schemer receiving the suffrages as against 
the earnest, thoughtful mind. 

At the end of a hundred years we had 
begun to ask : Is the wealth so abundantly 
showered upon the individuals of the nation 
never to produce a class of men who will 
regard money simply as a permission to 
high accomplishment? Are rich Americans 
to go on believing that money means clothes 
and dogs and horses and yachts and fine 
houses and servants and liberty to 1 ravel? 
Is wealth always to corrupt and lower? 
Will not a set of men be evolved presently 
in our Republic who will recognize that 
being born to riches means being placed in 
the world with tools at hand to do great 
deeds for their fellow -men? 

The European pessimist pointed at the 
results and taunted thje republican idea with 
being unable to produce statesmen. 4 'Re- 
publicanism," he has been writing, "tends 
to produce demagogues. There is no place 



for the man of high ideals and unselfish- 
ness. ' ' When Theodore Roo&evelt left col- 
lege, he heard it everywhere asserted as 
a fact that there was no place in our polit- 
ical system for a man determined not to soil 
his hands in seeking political preferment. 
About that time several of our great fort- 
unes endeavored to enter politics. The 
daily journals contained accounts of how 
these personages had, under the wing of ward 
politicians, gone into the slums and spent 
money freely in "setting up the drinks" 
and otherwise conforming to the most cor- 
rupt traditions of the worst political ele- 
ments. It was evident that such men could 
have no serious purpose, for men do not 
endeavor to aid their fellow-men by provid- 
ing the means for their debauchery. If 
such wished to engage in politics, it was 
because they had personal ambitions to 
serve and were intent solely upon selfish 
ends. "No decent man can take successful 
part in New York politics, ' ' was the gener- 
ally accepted belief of the time. 

The young Roosevelt, who had studied 
the principles of democratic government, 
said: "I refuse to believe statements so 
hopeless of the Republic's future. Govern- 
ment by the people is the highest and 
truest form. If this be so, there must be 
some way by which a man can take part 
in popular government other than through 
treachery to his ideals." 

Were not the rich young men who had 
sought political honors via the bar-room 
worthy only of the sneers and ridicule of 
the people? For what reason did they 
seek office? How had they prepared them- 
selves for fulfilling public duties? By 
what means did they seek to accomplish 
their ends? Why should such men succeed? 
Had they not received a just measure of 
reward? And while the unthinking pub- 
lic was satisfied with these superficial 
estimates, Roosevelt was engaged in draw- 
ing these conclusions for his future guid- 
ance : — 

If I fit myself properly for administering 
public duties; 

If I set about my work having the truest 
interest of my country at heart ; 
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If I am patient in mastering all the 
smaller details of our system ; 

If I maintain my own self-respect and 
integrity under all temptations, even to the 
extent of apparently seeing my political 
career ruined rather than surrender t o wrong ; 

If I display the 
courage of my convic- 
tions; 

If I am true to 
the right and tena- 
cious of it at all 
times ; 

Above all things, 
if I have the capac- 
ity to labor unceas- 
ingly- 
Then I may be 
confident that Amer- 
ican political life 
holds a place for me. 

There can be no 
doubt that some- 
thing very similar to 
this was in the mind 
of the young Roose- 
velt, and that these 
conclusions have con- 
tinued to guide him 
through all the diffi- 
cult places of his life. 

Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, 
that this determination was evolved in 
any spirit of supreme self-sacrifice. He 
knew that he would be compelled to 
live; he expected to marry; his chil- 
dren would require education. Un- 
doubtedly he carefully calculated his 



resources and his opportunities for dig- 
nified income. Not for a moment did he 
lose sight of the necessities of life. 

The results, thus far, of his career make 
hopeful those who believe that eventually 
the highest places of government will be 
reserved in our Re- 
public for men of 
real ability who, 
without humbug, 
with entire honesty 
of conviction, with 
fearlessness of speech 
ami tenacious pursuit 
of the right, give 
themselves to the 
ublic work. 

a this day when 
the cities are filled 
with rich young men 
hading uninteresting 
stupid lives — 
when not worse 
— it is worth 
while to give 
an analysis of 
such a career as 
that of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
The causes of 
his success are 
all at hand 
and easy to 
understand, while his life itself is intensely 
interesting. It would be difficult for a 
writer of fiction to conceive a more 
romantic and entertaining story than that, 
which makes up the real life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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FROM A GARRET WINDOW. 

By Albert Bic.elow Paine. 

Steam-mantled horses tugging at a dray — 

A blight of cankering wind and curling snow 
That blinds the staggering toiler far below — 
Yet these seem blest to one who, gazing down, 
Sees naught for him in all that toiling town 

Where hopeless sleep shuts down the hopeless day. 
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A CURIOUS RELIGIOUS RITE. 
By Ernestine Couohran. 



GREAT is the faith of the Hawaiians in 
the powers of the kahuna, their 
priest, or sorcerer, and when it was an- 
nounced that Papa Ita, the aged tire-walker 
from Mauritius, had come to the islands 
to perform the ceremony of walking over 
heated stones in the city of Honolulu, the 
tidings spread far and wide among the su- 
perstitious natives, and the wildest excite- 
ment prevailed, for the rite had never been 
performed in the Hawaiian Islands before. 
As the time o* the promised feat drew 
nearer and the interest became more wildly 
manifest, the native kahunas became 
alarmed for their laurels. It was very evi- 
dent that if Papa Ita really performed the 
Tahitian rite he would immediately become 
the greatest kahuna in the country. The 
aged fire-walker was approached by several 
prominent kahunas with bribes and allur- 
ing inducements to leave Hawaii, but he 
was invulnerable, and remained in the woods 
and mountains, communing with his guard- 
ian spirits, while preparations were being 



made for the ceremony, which by right 
of inheritance he claims he can perform. 

Papa Ita, so the story goes, is the last of 
a long line of sorcerers, and the gift of 
being able to walk over a mound of heated 
stones was long ago given to one of his 
forefathers by a grateful spirit to whom a 
service had been rendered; the gift w r as 
handed down from father to son, and the 
aged survivor of the favored family says 
that lie cannot remember the time when he 
first began to perform the rite. He is now 
sixty-three years of age and has successfully 
performed the feat many times in Tahiti 
and Mauritius in the presence of tourists 
from different parts of the world. 

The stones which were to be heated, and 
trodden barefoot by the Tahitian, were 
carefully selected by Papa Ita himself. 
They were of lava formation and were taken 
from an old wall in the Portuguese section 
of the city. When the excavation had 
been heaped to the level of the ground 
with hau logs, the stones were piled upon 
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the pyre, forming an oval mound about ten 
feet in height. Meanwhile Papa Ita retired 
into the woods, there to invoke the spirits 
and to gather at midnight the leaves of the 
ti-plant, which were to be woven into a 
magic brash of command, for use in subdu- 
ing the spirits of the heat and the flame. 
Next morning the tire was lighted and 
was allowed to burn fifteen hours. As the 
fuel burned out, the stones sank into the 
excavation, the heated air shimmering up- 
ward. Throughout the day crowds of 
natives stood about the place. Japanese 
men and women in brightly colored ki- 



through the crowd and squatted at one 
corner of the oven. Tar torches were 
lighted and cast a ghastly light uncertainly 
over the whole scene, now and then flaring 
up and showing the ruined walls of the old 
stone church silhouetted against the sky. 

There was a stir among the assembled 
natives, and a deferential whisper. The 
Queen was to be present. The crowd fell 
back and parted for her admission, and the 
deposed sovereign of Hawaii, Queen Liliu- 
okalani, escorted by her nephew, Prince 
David, entered the inner circle. 

A few minutes later, the crowd fell back 




PAPA ITA ON HIS 



monos and Chinese in the Chinese dress 
were liberally sprinkled here and there. 
Many sailors attired in blouses and wide 
trousers, soldiers in uniform, Americans in 
white duck suits and curious tourists added 
variety to the audience. 

As the stones sank lower and began to 
glow with the heat, the excitement ran 
high, and by sunset hundreds of people 
were hurrying from all parts of the city 
to the scene of the promised exhibition. 
Papa Ita had calculated well: at the ap- 
pointed hour the fire had died low and the 
stones sank slowly down, glowing white- 
hot. A quintette of native musicians stole 



FIERY PATHWAY. 

on either side and between the two lines 
of silent people the tire-walker moved 
toward the inner circle, his eyes intent 
upon the glowing stones. lie wore a 
crown of ti -leaves, and a girdle of ti- leaves 
encircling his waist held the loose folds of 
his robe in place. In one hand he carried 
aloft a great brush of the magic ti-leaves 
intertwined and fastened to a large stalk. 
For some minutes, while the weird 
music continued and the torches flickered, 
the fire-walker sat silent, the assemblage 
waiting breathlessly. Then he lifted his 
hand in command, and the attendants 
with the long poles fell to work turning 
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over the heated stones. As the white-hot 
sides of the lava rocks turned upward un- 
der the skilful manipulation of the long 
poles, darting tongues of flame leaped 
through the apertures, throwing a red 
light over the scene, and the great heat 
from the furnace compelled the circle of 
spectators to widen and fall back. When 
a line of stones the entire length of the 
oven had been turned with the glowing 
sides upward, dried grass and bits of paper 
were tossed upon the rocks to show the 
heat. These light materials were imme- 
diately shriveled up and burned to ashes. 



back over the entire length of the oven and 
returned to his chair. 

This successful performance of the weird 
marvel broke the breathless silence of the 
spectators. Cries of i4 Kahuna nui ! " 
(great priest) came from all sides, and su- 
perstitious adoration was expressed on every 
Hawaiian face. Some of the natives threw 
silver at the feet of the Tahitian and fell 
on their knees at the edge of the circle. 
The sky had clouded over, and a few 
drops of rain fell, hissing and steaming as 
they struck the hot stones. 

After a few minutes Papa Ita repeated 
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THE KAHUNA INVOKING THE AID OF THE SPIRITS. 



Fifty feet away spectators were sheltering 
their faces from the blistering heat. 

Suddenly the fire- walker leaped to his 
feet, and stamping slowly upon the ti-leaf 
carpet, began to wave his sacred brush and 
chant, swaying his body and looking 
heavenw r ard. Then, lifting the great brush 
of ti- leaves high into the air, he smote the 
ground twice and walked unhesitatingly 
into the glowing heap, stepping deliberately 
from stone to stone with bare feet and emerg- 
ing apparently without pain or injury on the 
other side. Immediately turning round and 
repeating the command to the fire-spirits 
and smiting the ground as before, he walked 



the feat, with the same incantations and 
smiting of the ground, and four times he 
successfully trod back and forth over the 
red-hot lava rocks, as he had said he 
would. When he stepped forth from the 
mound the fourth time, a great cheer rent 
the air and the natives rushed into the 
circle and crowded about him, showering 
money upon him and kissing his hands. 

Gradually the Hawaiians retired in awed 
silence, while the white spectators gathered 
in groups and discussed the feat eagerly, 
without arriving at a conclusion which 
could satisfactorily explain the remarkable 
exhibition of the aired kahuna. 
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' < T^O you jnind the wee house o' Breck- 

-L' onside?" It was Silver Sand who 
was speaking, and we were all gathered 
about the big, open fireplace of Isle Rathan 
in the frosty gloaming. 

44 Mind it?" cried a voice, quick and in- 
dignant, as of one having authority ; 4 i mind 
it ! I heard the tale when I was a lassie, 
and I never want to hear it mair. It's 
eneuch to keep us a' from sleepin' ! We'll 
hae nane o' your stories o' witches an' 
warlocks in my hoose, if ye please, Mr. 
John Faa!" 

But at this there was, of course, great 
wonderment among all the younger folk. 
The lads gathered in closer, where they 
sat making baskets of plaited willow wands, 
while the maidens disclaimed their desire 
to hear any horrible tale — but nevertheless 
hitched in their chairs closer so that they 
might not lose a word. They looked over 
their shoulders whenever the doors opened 
suddenly behind them, and, I doubt not, 
felt pleasurable fears sting them momently 
in the marrow each time a dog barked 
without. 

"Aweel, " said Silver Sand, quietly, 
44 since it's no your pleasure, Mistress May, 
we will say nothing more o' the wee cot 
o' Breckonside, the auld miser Hobby 
Kinmont, and that puir young lass Elsie, 
wha was shut up for the space o' a sim- 
mer's nicht wi' the terrible Mounster " 

44 Wait till my mi ther gangs to the milk- 
hoose and then tell us, ' ' whispered one of 
the bright-eyed maidens, whose word had 



power to move the old wanderer's heart to 
tell his best tales. 

ki Oh, 'deed, 11 laughed the iinaiicaa u/ 
Isle Rathan, 44 ye can drive on wi' your 
tale, Silver Sand. Dinna mak' a 4 mounster' 
o' me in my ain hoose — but gin the bairns 
dinna sleep this nicht after haein' your daft 
havers dinned in their lugs, you an' the 
guidman may e'en bide in the turret 
chamber wi' the rats, or sleep in the barn 
gin ye like, for into my kitchen ye dinna 
come nor lie in bed o' mine this nicht!" 

44 Weel," said Silver Sand, philosoph- 
ically, 44 I hae spent some time in waur 
places than either — and wi' that same 
guidman o' yours, too, Mistress Mary. But 
wi' your permission I will tell the tale of 
4 How Elsie danced for her life.' " And 
this was Silver Sand's story : — 

There is no house on Breckonside now 
(he said), only as ye gang your ways up 
the brae -face, at the turn of the road where 
the burn runs bonny and clear down in the 
dell, and the heather reaches down among 
the green breckons that give the place its 
name, ye may see a kind of knowe, or hill- 
ock, that is, it may be, a thocht greener 
than the lave. Not one stone is to be seen 
upon another. The kindly mold is over 
all. The hemlock and the bluidy-fingers 
(foxglove) grow tall where lovers caaed their 
cracks by the inglenook, and of all the 
well-set yaird where the miser grew his 
lint and dibbled his potatoes, only a single 
lilac-bush now stands in the corner that 
overlooks the road. 

Now, at this lonely yet heartsome place 
dwelt for many a year auld Hobby Kinmont 
and his daughter Bell. She had the name 
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of being bonny to look on in her young 
days, and many a lover came to see the 
miser's heiress that would fain have hung 
up his hat behind the door and taken his 
seat at Hobby Kinmont's table as the auld 
man's son-in-law. 

But auld Hobby was a far-seeing carle 
and not to be cheated by any 4t flairdie" 
(blarney). 

44 When I hae a want o 1 ony guid-sons, " 
he would say, * *I'll put up a notice in the 
window, or hae it intimated in the kirk!" 

Hobby had the name of a warlock, too, 
and the neighbors used to wonder at the 
strange noises that were to be heard at mil k- 
midnicht about the cot of Breckonside, and 
the lights that gaed wandering athwart 
the leas. It 44 wasna canny," they said, 
nor more than decent that Hobby should 
always have the best lint to make his linen 
sheets of, the earliest potatoes by a clear 
fortnight, the cleanest wool whereof to 
weave his homespun. (For Hobby was a 
weaver as well as a bonnet-laird on a 
small scale.) 

Above all. Hobby had the name of siller, 
and nothing mikes for envy like that, 
whether iu town-street or countryside. 
( k "Envying and grieving at thcguid o' your 
neighbor; aye, there ye hae it, bairns," 
said Silver Sand, nodding warningly at us 
to point the moral.) The love of siller is 
the root of all evil, and even the very name 
of it breeds unkinducss and ill-will. 

But upon a day this Bell Kinmont, that 
had been counted the richest -tochercd lass 
in seven parishes, settled the matter of a 
son-in-law for the old man without con- 
sulting her father. There was a Hieland 
maiching regiment in Dumfries, and squads 
of them used to tramp here and there 
through the countryside, airing the braw 
feathers in their bonnets and drawing in 
the young lads to list with them by the 
glint of their accouterments, or, maybe, 
the merry noise of the pipe and drum that 
went before them and set the pulses jump- 
ing. 

So with a blythe young Hieland sergeant 
in his Majesty's 93d regiment. MacIIamish 
by name. Bell Kinmont took the road, 
and the auld man only sat the stiller at his 
loom and caaed away at the shuttle the' 
harder. And if he could not manage to 
weave himself a new daughter, at least he 



worked so hard that he seldom minded the 
one he had lost. The name of her never- 
more crossed his lips. And when anybody, 
gentle or simple, speered for Bell, he shut 
the door in their faces and syne went ben 
again to his weaving. 

So a year or two slipped by, and maybe 
another five or six to the back of that, 
and still no word of Bell. When, true as 
I am telling ye, who but Bell brought back 
word of herself. Faith, and it was a 
strange word! I mind it clear as yester- 
day, for it was me. Silver Sand, that am 
this day -an old, done man, who gat the 
first glint of her. 

It was a fine summer morn, early in June, 
and the clouds in the sky to the east were 
just the color of the first briar-rosebuds in 
the hedge by the roadside. I came up 
the brae whistling like a lintie and as free 
o' care, for my hcait was light in those 
good days. There stood the cot of Breckon- 
side before me, shining white in the sun. 
For the auld miser, though he spared most 
other things, never was a sparer of good 
whitewash. I was just beginning to listen 
for the click-clack of Hobby's shuttle, 
when down by the waterside methought I 
saw a ferlie. 

For on the grass by the burn a bonny bit 
bairn ran hither and thither waving its 
hands and laughing to the heavens for very 
gladness. The night had been calm, a 
* 'gossamer nicht, " as we gipsy folk call it, 
and from hedge to hemlock and from lowly 
brcckon to tall queen o' the meadow the 
silver threads were stretched taut like the 
cordage of some seagoing ship. The dew 
shone silver-clear on ilka silken strand, and 
the blob3 of it were like pearls and diamonds 
in the morning sun. 

And aye the langer I stood the wilder 
the bairn ran and loupit, light foot as a 
fairy herself. 4% Bonny — bonny — oh, bon- 
ny!" she cried, clapping her hands and 
laughing; 44 see, mither, mither, are they 
no unco bonny?" 

Then, by the side of the beck, as if, 
being wearied with travel, she had set her 
down to take a drink of the caller burn 
water, I saw a woman sit. She was aneath 
a bush of hazel, and her head was resting 
tired-like on her hand. 

Theu the wee lass saw me and ran what- 
ever ske could to me. She took my hand 
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and syne looked up in my face as trustful- 
like as if she had kenned me all her days. 

"Here, mannie," she cried, " come and 
wauken my minnie to me, for I canna. 
She winna hearken when wee Elsie speaks 
to her! 1 ' 

Hand in hand we went up to the puir 
thing, and even as I gaed a great fear 
gripped me by the heart. For the woman 
sat still even when my step must have 
sounded in her ear. I laid my hand on 
her, and, as I am a living man, she was 
clay-cauld. The bairn looked ever up 
into my face. 

"Can you no wauken my mither, either? 1 ' 
she said, wistfully. 

"No, 11 says I. "No, my puir wee 
lassie I 11 For, truth to tell, I kenned not 
what to say. 

"Will minnie never wauken? 11 she asked 
again, bright as a button. 

"I fear not, bonnie lassie, " said I, and 
the tear was in my eye. 

Then the elf clappit her hands and 
danced like a yellow butterfly over the lea. 

44 Then she willna greet ony mair! She 
willna be hungry ony mair. She will never 
need bite o' meat nor thread o 1 claes for- 
ever mair. 11 She lilted the words almost 
as if she had been singing a tune. "She 
will be richt pleased, my minnie. For 
oh, sir, she grat sair and often. She car- 
ried me in her airms till her ain feet were 
hurtit and she could gang nae farther. 
Late yestreen she sat doon here to wash 
them and I sat too, and after that she 
cuddled me in her airms. Mannie, are ye 
no richt glad for my minnie? 11 

And as we stood there looking at the 
woman, sitting with her face on her hands, 
what should happen but that the auld 
miser should come hirpling to the door, 
and there too, looking over his shoulder, 
was Daft Jeremy, that the village bairns 
were wont to pook at and call the "Moun- 
ster. " 

"What hae ye there, gipsy Jock? 11 the 
old man cried, shaking his stick at me. 
kk Keep awa frae my door wi 1 your doxies 
and flichterin 1 changeling bairns.' 1 

But I was civil to him for his age's sake 
and also because of the witless man that 
was looking over his shoulder. For it 
is not good to cross such as the Lord has 
smitten in their understanding. 



"It is a woman, Laird Kinmont, " quoth 
I, "that hath set herself down to die by 
your burnside." 

4 'Die? 1 ' cried he with a queer scream 
most like a frightened hen flying down off 
the baulks — "whatna word is that to speak? 
A woman dead by my burnside — what 
richt had she there? Wha has ta'en sic a 
liberty we' Hobby Kinmont? 1 ' 

44 Nay, that you can come and see for 
yoursel'," said I, a little nettled at the 
carle's hardness of heart. So the auld 
miser, bent and stiff, came hirpling bare- 
head down the path, and behind him, 
looking most uncanny, danced Daft Jeremy, 
combing his hair with a weaver's heckle 
and muttering to himself. The morning 
sunshine fell fair on this strange couple, 
and when she saw him the little maid let 
go my hand and ran to Laird Kinmont. 
She would have taken his hand, but he 
pushed her off. Whereat being nothing 
affronted, the witch caught at his stick 
and pulled it away from him before he 
could resist. Then she gat astride and 
played horse with it on the green grass 
of the burnside dell. It was like an in- 
cantation. 

But without heeding her the old man 
went to the woman, and lifting up her head 
looked steadfastly in her face. 

44 God in his heaven be merciful, 11 he 
cried — "it is my ain dochter Bell! 11 

Then the "naiteral 11 laughed loud and 
long, and, wrapping his heckle in a 
wisp of paper, he played a tune upon it 
with his mouth, dancing round and cry- 
ing: " There's her richt for ye — ye said 
she hadua richt, Laird Kinmont! Ye were 
that hard ye wadna gie tlie fremit woman 
room to die at your dykeside. But Bell 
has come hame to claim her ain. Coffin 
and clay — coffin and clay ! Sax foot o 1 
clean kirkyard sods! Faith, I wish a 1 
Daft Jeremy's enemies had the same, nae 
mair and nae less. But it's as weel as it 
is, Laird Kinmont — for Jeremy canna be 
doin 1 with grown women aboot the hoose 
o 1 Breckonside. And it's him that has 
the say noo, ye ken!" 

But the old man answered nothing, good 
nor ill. He only stood and looked down 
at his daughter, muttering words that 
sounded like "Bell has corned hame. My 
bairn has corned back to me at last ! ' ' 
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So in time the miser buried his daughter 
decently, and took the lass hame to bring 
up. But when this came to be talked 
of in the countryside, there was a well-to- 
do woman in Dumfries toon, a Mistress 
Comly or Comline, that was some kin to 
Bell Kinmont through her ain mother, and 
when she 
heard of the 
puir bit 
bairn shut 
up in that 
1 an e s o me 
house with 
only an auld 
miser and a 
daft man, 
she had heart 
pity on her, 
and as soon 
as she had 
shut her shop 
one Satur- 
day after- 
noon, off she 
setstoBreck- 
onside in a 
pony - cart 
that she used 
to bring her 
goods u p i 
from the 
Port. 

It was but 
a cauldrife 
welcome she 
gat at the 
white house 
of B rec k - 
onside, but 
sorrow a bit 
Margate 
Comline 
cared for 
that. She 
tied up her 
sonsy beast, 
that was, like hersel\ fat as pats of butter, 
to the yettpost of the old miser's garden. 
And syne, when he came to the door himself, 
she did not take a minute in telling the auld 
runt her business plump and plain. 

"I hae corned to ask ye to pit awa' that 
daft man,' 7 she said, "and get a decent 
woman for a housekeeper, Laird Kinmont. " 
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"Meanin 7 yoursel\ Margar't Comline," 
interrupted the miser, with a cunning 
smirk. He had shut the door in her face, 
and was conducting negotiations through 
a crack. 

"Me be your housekeeper?" cried the 
visitor — "me that is a rate-payer and a 

well-consid- 
e r e d in- 
dweller i n 
the burgh 
o' Dumfries? 
Man, I 
wadna cross 
your door- 
step though 
ye were 
Provost. 
But I hear 
that ye hae 
this bit bairn 
in the hoose, 
and a lassie - 
bairn too 
(that's full 
cousin's 
dochter to 
mysel'). I 
hae come to 
tell ye that 
it is neither 
Christian 
nor decent 
to bring up 
the wee 
thing but- 
and-ben wi' 
a kenned 
4 nai teral ' 
like Daft 
Jeremy, that 
has twice 
been tried 
for his life 
for the 
sheddin' o' 
bluid!" 
From behind the closed inner door of 
the cot-house there came a high-pitched 
angry cry that garred the very blood run 
chill as ice in Margate Comline's veins. 
I mean that the thought of it did after- 
ward. For at the time she just looked 
about her to see that Donald, her pony, 
was not so far away, and that the road was 
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clear to the light market-cart in case that 
she had to make a break for it. 

It was the voice of the man wanting wit 
crying out to be at her that she heard. 

4 'She has ta'eu frae me my guid name," 
his words reached her through the very 
stone and lime of the house, "and she wad 
tak' the bonny siller oot o' your black kist 
that you and Jeremy herd sae carefully. 
Gie the woman the bit lassie-bairn, Laird 
Kinmont, and let her be gaun. For less 
winna serve her, and forbye, a bairn is 
nocht but an expense and an eatin' up o' 
guid meat in ony man's hoose!" 

And while the din was at its height in 
the cot, there came a sound to Mistress 
Com line's ear that garred her kind heart 
loup within her. It was like the whimper- 
ing of a bairn that is ill-used and dares not 
cry out loud. And with that she forgat 
her fear of the strange "naitcral, " Daft 
Jeremy, and with her naked hands she 
shook the door of the cot-house of Brcck- 
onside till the iron stinchel clattered in its 
ring. 

"The magistrates o' Dumfries shall ken 
o* this or I am a day aulder, " she cried in 
to them. "Gie me oot the lassie or the 
preventive men shall hear o' the barrels 
ye hae hidden in the yaird. Supervisor 
Imric shall be here and search every inch 
high and low if ye lay as muckle as a finger 
on the innocent wean!" 

And even as she cried out threatenings 
and shook the stout oaken door so that 
the leaves almost fell asunder, Margaret 
Comline heard a noise behind her, and 
whipped about tpttckly with her heart, in 
her mouth, for she thought it was Daft 
Jeremy come out to slay her. 

But instead, it was the wee lass herself 
that had escaped by a kind of miracle 
through the window of the "aumry, " or 
pantry-closet. For Laird Kinmont had it 
closed with a board, grudging the ex- 
pense of glass. The lass was greeting and 
laughing at the same time — feared to the 
marrow of her bits of bones, but yet crouse 
withal. Mistress Comline marveled to 
see her. 

"I hae left the stead o' my teeth in his 
hand, I wot!" she said, as Mistress Com- 
line helped her into the light cart at the 
roadside. 

"And see what I brocht wi' me," she 



added as they drove away. It was a 
shagreen-leather pocket-book like those 
which well-to-do farmers carry, or rich 
English drovers that come to the cattle 
trysts to buy for the English market. And 
Mistress Comline, struck with fear lest she 
should be deleted as a thief, would have 
turned back. But that at that very mo- 
ment, out. of the door of the cot there 
burst a terrifying figure — even Daft Jeremy 
himself, a great flesher's knife uplifted in 
his hand. He was scraiching out words 
withoot meaning, and looked so fleysome 
that the decent woman e'en slipped the 
shagreen purse into her reticule basket and 
laid whiplash to Donald till that pampered 
beast must have thought that the punish- 
ment of all his sins had overtaken him at 
once. 

The "naitcral" pursued after them 
to the very entering in of Dumfries town. 
And never had Margate Comline, decent 
woman, been so glad to recognize his Maj- 
esty's authority as when she saw Super- 
visor Imrie with two- three of his men come 
riding out upon the green grass of the Ter- 
regglas Braes. But she only gave them a 
good-day in passing, and bade them "be- 
ware o' that puir 'naitcral,' Daft Jeremy, 
that was in one o 1 his fits o' anger that 
day." 

"Sic a craitur should be in the Tow- 
booth. He is a danger to the lieges !" said 
Supervisor Imric; adding more cautiously 
— "that is, were it no that he wad be a cess 
on the burgh and parish!" 

When Mistress Comline gat to her own 
door she first delivered Donald into the 
hands of her serving- prentice, Kobin Gar- 
morie, as stout and blythe a lad as ever 
walked the Plainstanes. But the wee lass 
she took by the hand up to her own chamber, 
and there she stripped her to the skin and 
washed her and put fine raiment on her, 
new from the shop — aye, and did not rest 
from her labois till she had gathered every 
auld rag that she found on her and com- 
mitted them to the flames, as if they had 
been art and part in the wizardry of Laird 
Kinmont, her grandfather, and the coming 
ill-repute of the white cot-house on the 
brae-face of Breckonsidc. 

For at that time it was never suspected 
by what dread means it came to pass that 
auld miser Hobby had grown so passing 
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rich, nor yet the bond that was between 
him and his strange housemate and crony, 
Daft Jeremy. But had Mistress Comline 
examined what was contained in the sha- 
green pocket-book, she might have come 
nearer to the truth than an entire bench of 
magistrates summoned and set aside for 
the punishment of evil-doers and the praise 
of them that do well. 

But, fearing she knew not clearly what, 
she sealed it up in clean white paper and 
laid it aside in her drawer, saying to her- 
self: "If this be honestly come by, the laird 
is no the man to forget to ca' in for his 

ain. And if no " Here a shake of 

the head and a shrewd smile intimated 
that the contents of the pocket-book might 
one day be useful to its finder, little Elsie 
Comline, as she was now to be named. 

"And wha has a better richt?" the 
shopkeeper would add, perhaps to salve 
her conscience in the matter. 

But, indeed, it was only seldom, the 
pocket-book once safe in the drawer, that 
she thought about the matter at all. For 
Margaret Comline was a busy woman of 
affairs, having under her serving- lassies 
and prentice-loons, a shop on the ground 
floor of a house in the Vennel, and a well- 
patronized stall in the market. All day 
she went to and fro, busily commending 
her goods and reproving her underlings 
with equal earnestness and point. Sunday 
and Saturday the wi inkle was never off her 
brow. She read but seldom, and when 
she did her memory retained not long the 
imprint of what she read. So that our 
young monkey, Elsie, being fresh fiom the 
mischief-making of the grammar-school, 
where she was drilled with a class of boys, 
used to shift the marker of woven silk 
back ten pages or so in the godly book 
over which her foster-mother fell asleep on 
Sabbath afternoons. By which means 
Mist i ess Com Hue was induced to peruse 
the same impioving passage at least fifty 
times in the course of a year, yet without 
for a moment suspecting the fact. 

For all that, she saw to it that Elsie did 
her nightly fchool tasks, recommending 
the mag'er to "palmie" her well if she 
should ever come to school unprepared. 
But. being a quick and ready learner, the 
young lass needed the less encouragement 
of that kind. 



As she grew older, too, Elsie would, 
upon occasions, serve a customer in the 
shop, though Margaret Comline never al- 
lowed her to stand on the street among 
the babble of tongues at the market-stalls. 
In a little time she could distinguish the 
hanks of yarn and thread, the webs of 
wincey and bolts of linen, as well as her 
mistress, and was counted a shrewd and 
capable hand at a bargain before she was 
fifteen. 

All this time her grandfather, the old 
miser Hobby, lived on in the little white 
house up among the fir woods of Breckon- 
sidc. growing ever harder and richer, at least 
according to the clashes of the country 
folk. By day, and sometimes far into the 
night, the click of the shuttle was never 
silent, and, being an old man, it was thought 
a marvel how he could sit so long at his 
loom. And still Daft Jeremy abode with 
him and filled his pirns. Sometimes the 
"naiterar' would sit on the dyke-top at 
the end of the cottage and laugh at the farm- 
ers as they rode by, crying names and unco 
words after them, so that mony shunned to 
pass that way in the gloaming, for fear of 
the half-witted, strong creature that mopped 
and mowed and danced at the lonely gable- 
end. 

But when Riddick of Langbarns broke 
his neck -bone within half a mile of Laird 
Kinmont's loauing, and less than a month 
after that, Lang Ilutchin was fand, one 
snowy Sabbath mom, lying dead with 
never a mark on his body save that his face 
was twisted out of all image of mankind 
and his cen terrible to sec, there were 
those who began to whisper fearsome things 
about the innocent-appearing white cot at 
the top of the Lang Wood of Breckonsidc. 

Yet there were others again, and they a 
stout-hearted majority, who scoffed and 
told how Riddick had been seen in market 
carrying more than his lead of whisky, 
and that as for Lang Ilutchin. had he not 
daied his Maker that very day to strike 
him dead if he spoke not the truth — all 
that heard him well knowing that even as 
he uplifted his hand he lied in his throat? 

Nor was Elsie wholly forgotten by her 
only near of kin. Twice or thrice a year 
there came from the cottage a web of tine 
cloth, woven, as only Laird Kinmont could 
weave it, with the inscription written 
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plainly thereon, "To be sold for the ben- 
efit of the upkeep of my granddaughter, 
Elsie Kinmont or MacHamish, " the latter 
being the name of the Highland sergeant 
who in past years had charmed the heart 
of the dead woman, Bell, so that she 
counted it a light thing to leave her father's 
hearthstone to follow the tuck of drum. , 

Which seeing, Mistress Comline would 
toss her head and explode in incontinent 
scorn. "MacSkirmish, indeed — the deil flee 
awa' wi' a 7 the Hieland MacSkirmishes 
atween Cape Wrath and the Links o' Forth. 
They are no worth yae decent burgess o' 
Dumfries that tak's doon his shutters in 
the mornin' and counts up his bawbees in 
the even !" 

So as often as Elsie offended her pa- 
troness and did the thing she ought not, it 
was by this name of obloquy that Mistress 
Comline called her. 

"Here, MacSkirmish — do ye caa' thae 
pitaties scrnpit? There is dirt eneuch on 
them to fyle Nith Water for a month. 
But what can yin expeck frae the dochter 
o' a wild Hieland reiver? Tak' your wabs 
o 1 claith and be traveling up the brae. 
Your grandfaither, the auld miser, and his 
familiar, the daft man, will be prood to 
see ye, I dare say, since this decent woman's 
law-abidin' hoose is no guid eneuch for 
MacSkirmishes and the likes o' them!" 

Words such as these were mostly spoken 
after the wilful maid had taken her own 
way and gone to visit her grandfather in 
the cot at the head of the Long Wood. 
For, to do him justice, the old miser was 
unweariedly kind to Elsie, and the maid's 
heart was often wae for the lonely man 
weaving by his lone in the half-darkness 
where the great beams of the loom almost 
blocked the light out of the narrow cottage 
windows. 

Mostly Daft Jeremy would vanish at her 
approach, though sometimes he would 
squat on the hearth looking at her for 
hours together as if he feared that she came 
to carry away something that of right be- 
longed to him. He had a flute whereon 
he blew strains that were not of this 
earth, yet which had a certain harmony 
and rhythm in them, too, like the "chant- 
ies" of demons that stoke the fires of hell. 

These things Elsie did because (as she 
told herself) "blood is thicker than water. ' ' 



And also, perhaps, because Breckonside 
Wood is a long wood and Breckonside 
Brae a long brae, and there were many 
chances that one Will McQueen, the Pro- 
vost's son, late dux of the grammar-school, 
and Elsie's most constant admirer, would 
meet her under its shades, as it might be 
by accident, and convoy her home again 
in the gloaming. 

It chanced, late one Saturday afternoon, 
when the August fields stood almost ripe 
to the harvest (for it had been an early 
year on Nithside), that Elsie took her way 
slowly up the Lang Wood to see her grand- 
father. Daft Jeremy had brought the mes- 
sage in the morning, and her guardian had 
noted with surprise that he looked 4t mair 
spruce than ordinair'." 

"Are ye to be marriet, Jeremy?" Mis 
tress Comline had asked over the counter. 
She was in good humor, having just com- 
pleted a keenly contested bargain to her 
satisfaction. 

"Aye, ' ' cried Jeremy, executing a double 
shuffle on the shop floor; "and see, mis- 
tress, I hae bocht a bonny fiddle to dance 
to at the wedding!" 

And sure enough, the daft creature took 
a fiddle and b&w out of a brown paper 
parcel under his arm, and jigged uncouthly 
round to the sound of his own music till 
the hastily angered huxter ordered him 
out of the shop. 

"And, sure as daith, " said Mistress 
Comline, retailing the matter to her own 
particular gossip, "the craitur gaed doon 
the Vennel bowin' on his fiddle and 
lauchin' fit to raise the hair aff your 
crown!" 

Now this good benefactress of Elsie's, 
though kindly of intent and of a heart 
that was sound as a bell, had sundry tem- 
pers of her own, which were most liable to 
take her on Saturdays. The perversity of 
"thae Dumfries bodies" who, with the 
whole week wherein to do business, would 
persist in putting off till they "cam' the 
nearest to breakin' the Lord's day, ' ' spoiled 
her temper on the seventh day of the week. 
It is small wonder, then, that Elsie gladly 
snatched at the chance which fortune and 
Daft Jeremy offered her of escaping from 
the rigors of Mrs. Comline into the caller 
aisles of the Lang Wood, to say nothing of 
the chance that — well, that she might meet 
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with company there more to a young maid's 
mind than chaffering guidwives. 

But it so chanced that Master "Will Mc- 
Queen had also come across the Higher 
Power that afternoon, and, less fortunate 
than his sweetheart, was left without ex- 
cuse for tak- 
ing an airing 
in the Lang 
Wood. His 
father, either 
ill satisfied 
with his ordi- 
nary dili- 
gence or sus- 
pecting that 
love-making 
was in the 
young man's 
mind, set him 
early in the 
day to the 
long labor of 
re-marking 
and checking 
all the goods 
in the shop 
on a brand- 
new system 
.of his own. 
Whereat 
Master Will 
chafed and 
fumed, bit his 
lip, dabbed 
viciously at 
the paper 
with his 
quill, cursing 
his father 
and the fates 
that bound 
him untime- 
ously to his 
desk, when, 
as had been 
intimated to 




him, a certain girlish figure would be walk- 
ing slowly (and it might be expectantly) 
under the hazel boughs of the Lang Wood. 
So it chanced that, in spite of many 
backward glances over her shoulder, Elsie 
found herself still solitary, surmounting the 
Green Brae. She walked the last steps of 
the way quickly, for she was angered with 



Will. What business had he to keep her 
waiting on him? Not that she cared — 
it was not likely that she would care. 
Still, as she came a little nearer to her 
destination, and heard the weird wail 
of the witless man's fiddle within, which 
^^^bt^^^^ki suddenly 

ceased in the 
middle of a 
bar, Elsie 
K i n m o n t 
owned to 
herself that 
it would have 
been indeed 
a comforting 
thought if, 
while she 
was inside, 
she could 
have known 
that Will 
McQueen was 
biting his 
fingernai Is 
with impa- 
tience behind 
the drystone 
dyke at the 
loaning foot. 
However, 
it was not to 
be on this 
occasion. 
There was no 
tall form, 
clad in blue 
from top to 
toe, seen hur- 
rying up the 
road across 
which the 
slant evening 
shadows were 
creeping like, 
checkerwork 
on a plaid. 
So, drawing a long breath, and resolving 
in her heart to stay as short a time as possi- 
ble, Elsie set foot on the clean blue flagstone 
of the door-step. Perhaps by the time she 
came out Master Will would be there — not 
that she would speak to him. She would 
show him that he could not behave to her 
after this fashion with impunity. 



I WILL PLAY YE THE HON NY MUSIC. 
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Standing on the door-step, she listened. 
It was strange, she thought, that she did 
not hear the click of her grandfather's 
shuttle. She had never come that way 
before on any working-day from dawn to 
dark that she had not heard the steady 
wheeze of the loom and the click-clack 
which told that the miser was at his end- 
less task. 

But now a curious, uneasy silence brooded 
over the cor, aud with a sudden throb of 
the heart, Elsie realized that she was alone, 
and that Will and the heartsome town were 
a very long way off indeed. 

But she could not turn back now. She 
tapped ever so lightly, telling hetsclf that 
if it was not answered, she would turn and 
run straight home again. But almost ere 
the first faint rap had fallen on the blistered 
blue paint, the door opened and the face 
of Daft Jeremy appeared in the opening. 
He held his fiddle in one hand and with 
the other he beckoned the girl confiden- 
tially within. 

Even then she would have turned and 
fled, but something in the "naiteral's" eye 
held her — something bright and living and 
daunting. She stepped over the door-step 
quickly and daintily, as indeed she did 
all things. 

"Where is my grandfather?" she said. 

The "innocent" jerked his elbow in the 
direction of the "ben" room, where stood 
the loom at which the miser had worked 
so many years. 

"Is he at work? I do not hear him, " 
said Elsie, making as if she would pass. 
But Daft Jeremy stretched out his gieat 
hairy paw between her and the door, and a 
sudden spasm of anger crossed his features. 
The next moment it had passed, and he 
grinned down in her face with loutish 
cunning. 

"Wheesht, " he said, holding up his 
finger, "ye man una disturb him — he's 
makkin' his wull! Thoosands and thoo- 
sands of pounds — you an' me are to be his 
heirs. He wadna trust the lawyer bodies; 
na, na — they wad hae pit ten it by puir 
Jeremy. Jeremy that made it a' for the 
Laird — Jeremy that watched ahint dykes 
or amang the trees o' the Lang Wood mony 
a drear winter's nicht — Jeremy that struck 
the stroke and howkit the hole! Wha 
should hae the siller — a 7 the bonny gow- 



den guineas that him and me countit on 
this table — if it werena Jeremy? And 
you, my bonny young lamb, ye shall hae 
them too. For this is to be oor marriage 
nicht, yours and mine!" 

With a gasp of fear, Elsie rose from the 
seat and stiove to reach the door of the 
inner room. 

"I will go to my grandfather; I must 
see him," she said, breathlessly. "Let 
me pass!" 

But Daft Jeremy, with the strange black 
glitter of maduess in his eye, stood be- 
tween her and the latch of the door. 

Then quite suddenly Elsie lost her pres- 
ence of mind. 

"Grandfather! Grandfather!" she cried 
aloud. "Come, I want you!" 

And with her little hand she pushed 
against the breast of the maniac. But he 
set her aside, as one brushes a moth away, 
with one hand, and passing the other 
round her shoulders covered her mouth 
tightly. 

"Did I no tell you to be qtiiet?" he 
hissed in her ear. "Do as I bid ye then. 
The Laird is no to be disturbit at his 
wark !" 

Then the dreadful thought came to Elsie 
that she was trapped and at the mercy of 
this wild beast. But with the thought 
came the calmness of resolve. There was 
nothing for it but to humor him till, as 
was likely, Will McQueen would arrive, or 
her benefactress would send in search of 
her. 

After watching Elsie suspiciously awhile, 
the man-wanting-wit took up his fiddle and 
began to play, if that could be called play- 
ing which contained scarcely a strain of 
mortal music. Only here and there the 
lilt of an air emerged, or suggestions of 
reels, and strathspeys, songs and quick- 
steps; but all hopeless and weariful like 
music played by demons in the Place of 
111 to taunt the damned with the ghosts of 
happy memories. 

And there, in the deepening gloaming, 
mercifully long and clear, the girl sat and 
nodded approval, listening for a footfall 
without or a stir in the room within which 
her grandfather sat, if the madman spoke 
truth, drawing up his will. 

Suddenly Daft Jeremy threw down the 
fiddle. 
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"What am I thinkin* on? 11 he cried. 
4 * Ye' 11 no hae had your 4 fower hours,' 
bonny lassie! Bide ye here till I fetch a 
peat or twa frae tbe hoose-end." 

Hope dawned anew in Elsie's breast. 
She smiled brightly upon him. 

44 I will get down the tea-caddy, " she 
said, and looked along the mantelpiece 
for it. But again the angry, threatening 
look flashed across the maniac's face. 

"Na, na, bide ye where ye are, lassie. 
In the hoose o' Breckonside guid bairns do 
as they are bid. What's in the tea-caddy 
is no yours yet. It belongs to Jeremy — 
and him. yj 

He pointed to the shut door of the silent 
44 ben-room' * with his finger. 

After standing in this attitude awhile, he 
opened the outer door, and going out 
closed it behind him again. Elsie heard 
the click of the lock. Then, without a 
moment's hesitation, she ran to the 4( hen- 
room" "and lifted the latch. The door 
was fast. 

4 4 Grandfather — open — open — quick ! 
It's me, your Elsie, your ain Elsie!" 

But there was no answering movement 
within. No reply came from the loom, 
only from the gable-end she could hear the 
noise of peats flung rudely into a leathern 
t4 wecht, " and the senseless crooning of 
Daft Jeremy as he went about his work of 
fetching peat. 

However, she noticed that a ray of light 
streamed through a crack, and kneeling 
down Elsie perceived her grandfather sit- 
ting: at his loom. His brow was bent for- 
ward upon the beam, and between his 
hunched shoulders something showed 
black against the red western sunset. It 
seemed in shape like the haft of a knife. 
The girl kept her reason as she gazed. Per- 
haps the fighting stock from which, on her 
father's side, she came, helped her in her 
hour of need. 

She heard the murderer (as she did not 
doubt that he was) returning. He crooned 
a weariful song as he fitted the key into 
the lock. Then she prayed as she had 
never prayed before for Will to come to 
save her. Yet no— she thought with fear 
of what the madman might do to Will, 
falling upon him unarmed and unsuspect- 
ing. 

But all the same she rose mechanic- 



ally and made up the fire to boil the 
kettle. 

And as she went about the house. Daft 
Jeremy kept following her with his eyes 
greedily. 

"After a', ye are a bonny lassie," he 
said; "you and me will do tine yet. We 
will be rich and ride in oor caniage. Yon 
man doon the hoose wadna gie me the 
siller that was my richt. He denied me a 
single pound note to buy a fiddle — me 
that brocht it to him purse by purse — a' 
except the shagreen ane that was lost." 

Then, dazed and affrighted, the girl sat 
shuddering while Jeremy with laughter 
and slapping of thigh reeled off the terrible 
tale of how his master and he had made 
a murder- trap of the Lang Wood, carefully 
selecting their victims, marking them down 
beforehand, drovers from Ii eland and the 
Shire, unknown Englishmen riding to 
other distant markets. He related how 
Laird Kinmont had bidden him spriug 
upon them unawaies in the daik — how 
their strength was of no avail in his hands,, 
and how the murderous pair had brought 
goods and gear home to the white cot-house 
on the brae-face of Breckonside. 

44 Ami yet, after a' that, he refused me 
a pound note to buy a fiddle to play a 
spring on at my own weddin' !" he con- 
cluded, looking at the closed door of the 
weaving-room with a dark and threatening 
brow. 

Then, as if a thought had suddenly stung 
him, he took from a corner cupboard a pair 
of pistols, primed them and laid them on 
the table before him. Then he nodded 
to Elsie. 

4 'Dance!" he cried, with sudden vehe- 
mence; "dance, ye lazy hizzie. Ye shall 
gang the same road as your gran'daddy if 
ye cross Daft Jeremy. Do ye think to 
lichtly me that am »o be your wedded hus- 
band? Dance, missie, and I will play ye 
the bonny music!" 

And there, on the blue whinstone flags 
of the cottage floor. Elsie Kinmont danced 
for her life, hour after hour as the shadows 
deepened and the shaft of light ceased 
from the crack in the door of the "ben- 
room*' — the room which contained she 
knew not what of strange and terrible — her 
dead grandfather for one thing with the 
haft of a knife in his back. 
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And ever as the maniac tired of one 
tune Elsie called for another, and danced 
on to the sound of the fiddle sweeping out 
through the wood in eerie gusts, and to 
the yet weirder accompaniment of the 
laughter of the madman. 

When at last the moon rose, large and 
full, over the dark pines of the Lang Wood, 
Elsie was still dancing, pale and weary- 
footed, smiling with her lips but with de- 
spair in her heart. Then all at once, 
suddenly dropping his fiddle, the maniac 
cried, "Sing! Ami to do all the work?" 
And Elsie, with her eyes on the long 
moonlit avenue which led through the 
wood up to the cot-house, lifted up her 
voice and sang of the sadness that dwells 
in Yarrow. It was the first song that came 
into her mind: 

"Oh. Willie's rare and Willie's fair, 

And Willie's wondrous bouny, 
.And Willie hecht to mairry me, 
Gin ever he mairried ouy." 

She put all her fear-stricken heart into 
the w r ords. They seemed to leap out on 
the night with tragic appeal. And with 
a quick nerve-jerking hope Elsie saw a 
figure cross the loaning and vanish as if it 
ran from tree to tree. Life stirred within 
her when she had counted herself as good 
as dead, and *she sang ever the louder. 
The mad murderer held up his hand to 
stop her. His quick ear, or some suspi- 
cious instinct, had caught a sound without. 
He drew a sheath-knife from his pocket 
and opened it with a snap. "This will 
be quieter than a pistol," he said. Then, 
going on tiptoe, he slipped silently to the 
door. She could hear him breathing 
behind it. The next moment it was 
open and he was out. Elsie snatched the 
loaded pistols he had left on the table 
before him and pursued after. He would 
kill Willie — that was what was in her 
thought. She was sure it was he. She 
cried out to warn him. 

About the house came the panting chase. 
It was indeed Willie McQueen, who ran, 
unarmed and helpless, scarce a dozen steps 
from the uplifted knife of the slayer. 

"Into the house, Willie!" she cried, 
stepping down from the threshold to let 
him pass. There was no time for thought. 
Elsie thrust one of the pistol barrels 
against the pursuer's chest. Without in- 



tention she pressed the trigger, and the 
next moment, with a terrible scream of 
agony, Daft Jeremy fell forward, making 
a clang of steel on the whinstone of the 
door-step. 

Then, leaving the dead man with his 
forehead cold upon his weaver's beam, and 
the dying murderer lying where he had 
fallen across the threshold, the pair of young 
folks fled down the avenue of the wood, 
half crazed with the multiplied terrors of 
the night. 

And as they ran hand in hand, Elsie said 
pantingly and in agony of soul, "Oh, 
Willie, Willie, I hae killed a man!" 

Then, as all atremble they reached the 
lights of the Brig-End, she added, "But 
God will forgive me, for I did it to save 
you, Willie!" 

In the days which followed, the cot- 
house of Breckonside was rased stone from 
stone by the infuriated people. The 
miser's ill-gotten hoards were handed over 
to the officers of the law, and all the mur- 
derous traffic exposed by which Laird Kin- 
mont had so long used the madman as his 
instrument to gather in his spoils. 

The two bodies even were refused Chris- 
tian burial, being thrown as they were 
found in a pit at the gable-end of the fatal 
ruins. Even the road itself was carried 
another way, so great was the horror folk 
had of passing the graves of the weaver 
laird and his henchman Daft Jeremy, the 
murderers of the Lang Wood. 

As for Willie and Elsie, no long time 
passed before they had crossed the sea to- 
gether, that the disgrace of the dead might 
not cling to their children after them. 
And with them went Mistress Margate 
Comline, who settled up her business in 
Dumfries, with the intent that (as she de- 
clared) "she might be spared to guide the 
footsteps o' twa foolish young folk into 
the paths o' peace aud pleasantness." 

But, even in a foreign land and among 
a f remit folk, Willie and Elsie never speak 
of the night when she danced for her own 
life, and slew a man to save her sweet- 
heart's, under the pines of the Lang Wood 
of Breckonside. 

And that (concluded Silver Sand), when 
you come to think of it, is a thing little 
to be wondered at. 
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RSERVERS have 
often noted the 

> curious way in 
wuiuu iue jii.ii- 

glo- Saxon press takes up an innocent 
subject, which was strictly attending to its 
own business, and shakes it to death like a 
rat. I know of no cause which drew the 
attention of the newspapers this summer to 
the teaching of modern languages in Eng- 
land, but they have been full of it, and the 
4 4 Times, " in particular, has published col- 
umns upon columns of letters from indig- 
nant, eager or merely ignorant correspond- 
ents. I have no intention of summing up 
the controversy, in which I have taken but a 
languid interest, nor of analyzing what I have 
merely glanced at very summarily. Yet 
one point did strike me, in casting my eyes 
down the letters addressed to the "Times, " 
which serves me as a starting-point for a 
rather different disquisition. It struck 
me, then, that the people who wrote so 
copiously were almost exclusively of two 
orders — they wrote either from the commer- 
cial or from the narrowly educational stand- 
point. That is to say, the only classes to whom 
it seemed to be supposed that the study of 
foreign languages should offer any attraction 
were the traders and the school-masters. 

Now, the interest of tongues to the first 
of these is obvious. We need, in order to 
enjoy the advantages of foreign markets 
for our goods, to know what foreign 
people wish to receive. To neglect this is, 
practically, to shut up shop. This, then, 
we may accede to, and leave behind us. 
We turn to the schoolmaster, and ask why 
he is interested in foreign languages. 
Largely. I am afraid — if I may judge by 



the letters to the newspapers — that he may 
teach somebody to teach somebody else, 
and so on ad infinitum. Here, perhaps, 
we touch a uaiiger iu the euucuiiouai 
systems of to-day — that they are aimed at 
teaching for teaching's sake, their ideal 
being, in fact, a society in which every- 
body shall be either a schoolmaster or a 
pupil, and the pupil (or pupa) have no 
higher hope than in process of time to de- 
velop into the schoolmaster (or imago). 
We seem to have reached a parallel with 
that famous island in the Indian Ocean 
where the inhabitants lived by "taking in 
one another's washing." But here, as in 
the trader's case, some utility, but surely 
no pleasure, is offered to us if we will 
study foreign languages. We may sell our 
cotton goods better and we may teach little 
boys more quickly. Excellent aims, but 
the soul seems to crave something finer. 
Yet nothing more exciting was suggested, 
so far as I saw, in the whole of that con- 
troversial correspondence on the teaching 
of modern languages which has not even 
yet meandered quite to its close. 

It seemed surprising to one who in his 
humble way has been trying all his life to 
keep in touch with European thought, 
and who owes to doing so some of the 
greatest intellectual pleasures in his experi- 
ence — it seemed surprising to me that no 
voice should, in so vast a cloud of wit- 
nesses, be raised to give report of the pleas- 
ure to be added to life by the study of 
modern languages. Utility is well, but 
even educational utility is not everything. 
There must still be some amongst us who 
submit to be taught, not that they may 
teach again, but that they may enjoy. On 
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the subject of the apparent decay in our 
appreciation of this stimulus I should like 
to say a few words, and also on the fluctu- 
ations of the Anglo-Saxon mind, during 
the last quarter of a ccntuty, in relation 
to this particular kind of mental pleasure. 
I propose to ask in what spirit, not directly 
utilitarian, we are now regarding the study 
of foreign languages and literature. 

In respect to this question, if I may vent- 
ure to judge, England and America are 
in one camp, and the nations of Continental 
Europe in the other. It is not necessary 
to ask an intelligent inhabitant of Norway 
or Portugal what is the value to him of 
being able to read Germau. It is not need- 
ful to ask a Russian or a German why he 
is careful to read French. The same people 
would have a much greater difficulty in 
explaining why, if at all, they read current 
English. As a matter of fact, for pur- 
poses of refreshment and stimulus, they do 
not read it at all. The existing world of 
letters in England and America is not 
known to Continental readers, except in 
some measure to the French, who, with 
all the obscuration with which we tra- 
ditionally credit them, arc, on the whole, 
the best -equipped students of current for- 
eign thought now extant. French criti- 
cism, the best French scholars, the most 
cultivated French newspapers, are to-day 
remarkably well posted up in most branches 
of foreign literature. I will give one in- 
stance — the supplementary pages of that 
remarkable monthly review, the "Mercure 
de France, " contain a far better summary 
of the movement of intellect and art 
throughout the world than is to be found 
in any American or English periodical; 
than is to be found — I am tempted to say 
— in all Ameiican and English periodicals 
put together. The French are alone in 
this, that they do make an effort — imper- 
fect and purblind as it may often be — to 
know what movements are proceeding in 
the spheres of international thought. 

But, putting France aside, the rest of 
the Continent of Europe has apparently 
ceased, in particular within the last ten 
years, to express the slightest interest in 
Anglo-Saxon literature. The Germans 
have a genius for encyclopedias, and the 
latest editions of their leadirg manuals are 
astonishingly full of exact detail about the 



movement of books and authors, not merely 
in countries like Italy and Russia, but in 
Norway, Holland and Spain. Take one 
of the most recent of these elaborate l4 kon- 
versations- lexicons, " and you will be aston- 
ished to note the exact fullness with which 
foreign literatures are treated up to this 
very year of grace. But you will be not 
less surprised, and perhaps painfully, at 
the studied neglect shown to the Anglo- 
Saxon world in these works of reference. 
An unprejudiced observer from another 
planet would carry away the idea that 
America was far behind Spain in the prov- 
ince of the intellect, and the current litera- 
ture of Sweden more important than that 
of England. Throughout the Continent it 
will be found that the critics are much 
more up-to-dajte about the literatures of 
all other European countries than they are 
about that of England, which seems to 
repel and to bewilder them. 

It is well that we should have no illu- 
sions in this matter. Somebody said in 
the eighteenth century that when Europe 
looked through the intellectual telescope 
she invariably turned it upon England. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century that 
telescope is never — except by certain 
Frenchmen — turned upon England at all. 
That enormous aid which the knowledge 
of English gave to Rousseau in his work 
of transforming the sympathies and thought 
of France would be lacking now to a Ger- 
man or Russian or Scandinavian reformer, 
because, whatever use he made of his tel- 
escope, he would never dream of focusing 
it upon London or New York. The co- 
relation of the small cultures, and their 
independence of all stimulus which does 
not come from the Continent of Europe, 
is very curious, and, in my judgment, has 
been strangely overlooked. It has grown 
during the last few years so rapidly, and 
so exclusively, that it seems to be worthy 
of notice from a political point of view. 
Taine dwelt on the ethnological character 
of literature, and said that each nation 
would always find something to express 
which would be of iuterest only to itself. 
But in the short years which divide us from 
Taine much has happened, and now it seems 
as though Continental Europe had broken 
down the ethnological barriers and had 
formed an intellectual commonwealth from 
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which England and America only arc ex- 
cluded. 

This condition of things on the Conti- 
nent, so new and so curiously opposed to 
the tradition of earlier times, has the effect 
of cutting England and America away 
from the rest of the world to a degree 
which may be dangerous and must be dis- 
quieting. Yet, oddly enough, it is scarcely 
noticed, because an exactly similar process 
has set in among ourselves. Each year 
closes our Anglo-Saxon society more and 
more completely against the infiltration of 
foreign ideas, and leaves our race more and 
more dependent on itself for its intellectual 
refreshment and the correction of its mental 
errors. There is no doubt about it that this 
is a direct outcome of the " imperial' ' idea, 
which has in such rapid and such moment- 
ous forms come to the front in England 
and America. 44 \Ve don't care to know 
what foreigners think/' is a phrase for- 
ever on the lips of those about us. Aud 
its corollary is, tk 0h, if they want to teach 
us anything, they must learn English, and 
we will see whether it is worth our notice." 
This takes for granted the fact that if a 
foreigner has anything to impart, he will 
be only too glad to divulge it to an Eng- 
lish-speaking person. 

But we have seen — and the evidence 
could be heaped up without limit — that 
foreigners are not in the least anxious to 
impress the English mind. The supposi- 
tion that they "must learn English" is 
preposterous and out-of-date. They have 
an immense audience of their own, which 
quite satisfies them. In a German com- 
pendium of learning, published this year, 
dealing with the condition of literature 
throughout the world, I read that the 
"pathless chaos" of thought in England 
(and America is included) is so great in 
these recent years that Germans, while 
careful to follow what is written, not merely 
in France, but in Russia, Belgium and 
Norway, may safely neglect England, 
which offers nothing interesting or stimu- 
lating, except the strange and vivid chau- 
vinism of Mr. Kipling. This last element 
is not one at all encouraging for the pur- 
poses of bridging over the gulf of which 
I speak. The incessant glorification of 
the national idea, which has taken forms 
radically so similar in America and in Eng- 



land, is exquisitely distasteful to the Con- 
tinent. It is to them like a detestable 
odor, from which it seems impossible to 
escape. It is as odious to the venerable 
Mommsen as to the youngest poet of a uni- 
versity club. To the foreign mind Kip- 
ling seems a vial or smelling-bottle in which 
this horrible smell is concentrated. The 
German or Northman reads him with fasci- 
nated horror, shuddering with dislike, and 
supposes that all other Anglo-Saxon 
writers of the day are of the same class, 
only less forcibly; in short, that every one 
of us, English and Americans alike, would 
be Kiplings if we could. Which is true 
only in a very modified sense! 

This alternate antagonism threatens to 
divide the world into two intellectual 
halves. For we must not allow ourselves 
for one moment to suppose that the fault 
— if fault it be — is all on the foreign side. 

When we have collected examples, as 
we easily can, of the contemptuous disre- 
gard of all Anglo-Saxon forms of recent 
literary art by the German mind, we may 
turn the tables upon ourselves, and ask what 
we know of German literature to-day. A 
hundred years ago, English students, from 
Coleridge and Wordsworth downward, 
were eagerly introducing German literary 
ideals and the new Teutonic masterpieces 
to English readers. What is practically 
appreciated to-day, in London or in the 
United States, of the prominent writers of 
the hour in Berlin? Nothing at all. There 
is no book known to me, published in the 
English language, in which any inkling of 
the movements of contemporary German 
literature is even suggested. The most 
eminent lyric poet of the German Empire is 
understood to be Detler von Liliencron, a 
man approaching sixty years of age. Who 
can point me to a volume in the English 
language where any intelligible account is 
given of the genius of this writer? Who 
amongst us has followed the career of the 
novelist Theodor Fontane? Who can tell 
us anything about Max Kietzer? The 
answer is another query: Who among the 
Germans has a lucid idea in connection 
with the names of George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy? A chasm of the imagina- 
tion lies between the two great races, 
and no one dreams of building a bridge 
across it. 
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If we have to admit this, we have also 
to admit that the abyss has been noiselessly 
increasing with the greatest rapidity. It 
is mainly a product of the last ten years; 
it is a phenomenon which has vastly in- 
creased in significance since 1895. Twenty 
years earlier than that, the intercommuni- 
cation of ideas between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Continental mind went on steadily. 
There were bridges everywhere ; new ones 
were forever being started. It was a com- 
monplace that the national literature of 
each modern country was insufficient, by 
itself, to express all the feeliugs of a com- 
plex society. We took it to be an axiom 
that to know our friends and our enemies 
is to be forearmed — that without some such 
knowledge there was no real security. 
The material necessities had been the earli- 
est objects of international curiosity. It 
was hoped that after the terrible events 
of 1870-71 the world would take a broader 
and a more intelligent view ; and for some 
time it really did take it. 

If the effect of this growing isolation is 
brought to the notice of an intelligent 
American or Englishman, who is without 
unusual prejudice, it is my experience that 
he will often deprecate the importance of 
it. He will agree that it exists, but he 
will question that it is of any real moment. 
He will ask you whether it is not easy to 
exaggerate the value of foreign mental 
products, and whether it is particularly 
important that we should "keep in touch" 
with a country so far out of sympathy 
with our intellectual life as Northern Ger- 
many. He admits that we do not know 
what the movement of thought and imagi- 
nation may be in the literary circles of that 
civilization, but he endures our insular 
ignorance without vexation. The novel 
of Continental Europe, for instance, is no 
doubt very different from the Anglo-Saxon 
novel, but is it any better? Is it not, in 
all probability, as narrow as our own, or 
narrower, only with a different species and 
direction in its narrowness? No doubt — 
such an objector says — it is still to be de- 
sired that we should know something of 
what is said and written by the French. 
But surely all other civilizations are on a 
different plane. While we are trying to 
cultivate the Norwegian or the Spanish 
mind, we may miss something far healthier 



and more salient at home. In other and 
directer phrase, we may go farther and 
fare worse. 

These are the arguments in the mouths 
of moderate and sensible opponents of 
exotic study, and what they bring forward 
is worthy of attention. There is much to 
be said for the cry of dough 1 s hero, 4 '0 
let me love my love unto myself alone!" 
But we need to be sure that there is a real 
sentiment of love for matters of the mind 
behind the excuse, and that it is not in- 
spired by mere indolence. I suspect the 
patriotic mentality that takes credit to 
itself for not traveling abroad and is then 
found to spend all its leisure at home in 
playing golf or bridge. 

Let us, however, take up the challenge 
and supply such answers as we can to the 
question of "Cui bono?" My first reply 
would be that it is no argument against 
attention to Continental modes of literary 
expression to suggest that they are probably 
narrow. What we go outside our own 
circle of experience to enjoy is not in the 
main a broad aspect of things, but, simply, 
a different one. We may benefit, in the 
material way, from a change in diet, with- 
out asserting that the food set before us in 
exile is better cooked or is more varied 
or more abundant than it is at home. The 
bodily system finds advantage in the mere 
difference, in the impact upon it of unfa- 
miliar substances. To the spiritual, as to 
the physical, well-being of man, change, 
for its own sake, is very often advantageous; 
at all events, the absence of all change 
is almost always distinctly deleterious. 
I remember in my young days hearing of 
the case of a clerk who was pining visibly 
away in vague disease. He lived in lodg- 
ings, and every week-day he ate a mutton- 
chop for his dinner; on Sundays his land- 
lady, who did not know of this habit, 
cooked him a mutton-chop, as a mode of 
feeding him easily and nutritiously. The 
doctors decided that this uniformity was 
his disease; his digestion was dying of 
hunger in a wilderness of mutton-chops. 

So there can be no doubt that the mind, 
as an energetic and expansive organism, 
may starve in the midst of conventional 
plenty. The same ideas, the same paro- 
chial prejudices, the same shrink ings from 
the unseemly, the same horror of the un- 
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familiar, cultivated in a narrow circle for 
a number of years, sterilize the individual 
mind, and may, I feel convinced, come in 
time to paralyze the intellect of a nation. 
By remaining timidly within one little 
round of ideas, the mind of a man develops 
a tendency to remain stationary; it loses 
the power of intellectual expansion, and, 
after a deadening process of this kind, 
new wine poured into such an old bottle 
cracks it miserablysby the act of its vigor- 
ous fermentation. But the habit of taking 
in and giving due consideration to ideas 
of a wholly different class and race pre- 
vents this desiccation of the spirit, even 
though these ideas be in themselves inferior 
in breadth and value to those which were 
the natural heritage of the undeveloping 
mind. 

This process of intellectual shrinkage is, 
I am greatly afraid, not confined to indi- 
viduals. I cannot but think that in the 
comparatively short time during which the 
exclusion of foreign ideas from Anglo-Saxon 
soil has been more or less rigidly enforced, 
our national life has become seriously the 
poorer for it. I know not in what it is 
the richer, unless it be in a foolish and 
impotent "patriotism," falsely so called, 
which is indifferent to the real health and 
progress of society. It would seem as 
though the ideal of our blatant literary 
protectionists was to reduce the universe 
to a village street of little struggling shop- 
keepers, with no intelligent ambition out- 
side the limits of the parish. With this 
comes, as an inevitable result, a loss of 
the power of critical judgment. An organ 
in the body never employed, or employed 
only in a round of conventional exercises, 
loses some of its functions. It is not able 
to respond to a perfectly normal, but un- 
familiar, appeal which is made to it. So 
the human mind, closely guarded from all 
but a narrow and mechanical circle of sym- 
pathies, loses its power of forming rational 
opinion outside that circle. It is stultified 
by its own timidity; it takes its preten- 
tious ignorance as a L^lowed form of 
mental superiority. 

Want of courage is certainly cultivated 
by our Anglo-Saxon neglect of foreign 
ideas. What distinguishes the foreign 
from the English and American mind is 
unquestionably its boldaess of moral specu- 



lation, the easy way in which it observes 
what gives the Anglo-Saxon a fit of hys- 
terics. In this respect, it is probably 
Heine who is to be regarded as the apostle 
of untrammeled thought abroad. There 
is not a literature of the Continent of Eu- 
rope in which the temperament and ex- 
ample of Heine have not made themselves 
radically felt. His influence has its effect 
upon the poetry, the philosophy, the plastic 
art and the outlook upon nature of every 
writer from Tobolsk to Tangiers. It will, 
perhaps, one of these days be recognized 
universally that the most penetrating per- 
fume of Continental literature in the nine- 
teenth century was supplied to it by Heine, 
that his liberating spirit unshackled the 
genius of European thought and expres- 
sion, and gave it not merely courage but 
boldness, often an unblushing, brazen bold- 
ness. 

It is to be doubted whether a sincere ap- 
preciation of Heine is possible to any Anglo- 
Saxon mind that is not unusually enfran- 
chised from our national prejudices. Charles 
Kingsley was once asked by a member of 
his family who Heine was. "A bad man, 
my dear!" was all the answer he vouch- 
safed. The reply was not very luminous 
as criticism, but it was preeminently Eng- 
lish, and while the rest of Europe was 
being let out of prison by that entrancing 
genius of liberty, Matthew Arnold was 
almost the only English writer of authority 
who could see anything in him but "a 
bad man." In Heine's perverse, intense 
and inexplicable hatred of our race we see 
the reverse of the medal. We may take 
it in verse in the "Posthumous Poems, " we 
may take it in prose in the opening sen- 
tences of "The Girls and Women of Shake- 
speare. " Narrow he found us, narrow and 
unexhilarating; hidebound, repulsive, not 
yet gulped down by the waves only be- 
cause the sea feared that England swal- 
lowed would cause it an indigestion. At 
every turn Heine stamps on the ground 
at the thought of an Anglo-Saxon; our 
race is always the type for him of the 
prudish and the discomfort able; "wie 
eng, " he screams, 44 wie Englisch!" 

Unquestionably it is due, in the first 
place, to Heine* s example in lifting his 
44 bolt-scathed front to the stars" that the 
Continent of Europe has liberated itself 
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from a certain literary mock -modesty which 
we continue to cultivate, aud in which 
bewildered foreigners of every other race 
are blankly unable to see anything what- 
ever but hypocrisy. There is scarcely a 
work of fiction, for instance, published by 
a writer of promineuce in any living litera- 
ture of Europe to-day — no novel from 
Greece, or Holland, or Denmark, or Spain 
— which could be presented exactly as it 
is written to the inhabitants of a farm in 
the West without producing an indignant 
sense of immodesty. This is not the mo- 
ment for me to diverge, at the close of a 
little essay on foreign study, into the rights 
or wrongs of this difference. But, whether 
desirable or undesirable, it is quite certain 
that the millions of readers on the Conti- 
nent of Europe who discuss the problems 
of sex in the freedom of European fiction 
do so with greater courage than the Anglo- 
Saxon nonconformists, who are so afraid of 
these problems that they never allow them 
to be raised at all. It is obvious that if 
the West were better acquainted with the 
mind of Europe it might disapprove as 
much as ever (though this I doubt), but 
it could not possibly maintain so ridicu- 
lous an aspect of being merely 4 'shocked" 
by the riddles of life. 

From what I have said hitherto I have 
expressly omitted much allusion to France. 
For France stands, in many respects, in a 
different category. A great sensation was 
made the other day by a series of letters in 
which the Norwegian novelist, Bjornson, 
pointed out that between France and the 
rest of Europe there was developing, and 
with remarkable celerity, much such a 
chasm as I have been noting between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Continental Euro- 
peans. Bjornson's position was very angrily 
challenged, and the truth of his observa- 
tions denied, but there was a great deal of 
force in his allegations. He said nothing 
(he evidently knew nothing) about English 
modes of thought, but, if he was right in 
his theory, we are perhaps faced with a 
species of tripartition of the intellectual 
globe; there will be the Anglo-Saxon, the 
French and the Pan-Germanic orders of 
mind, and each will soon be perfectly 
powerless to comprehend any characteristic 
expression of the other two. 

Nothing will be more interesting than 



to observe what will be the contribution of 
France to the intellectual vitality of the 
twentieth century. In the nineteenth, she 
was almost uniformly predominant in all 
the entertaining and refreshing qualities. 
Her lucidity, her rapidity, the perfect bal 
ance she held between the idea and its 
expression, the exquisite lightness and per- 
fection of her speech, her elegance in grav- 
ity, her buoyancy in levity — all these 
raised her far above all the other nations 
in her effect upon the nervous system. 
The general procession of literature in 
France through those hundred years, from 
Chateaubriand down to M. Anatole France, 
is one which seems, when we look back 
upon it, to fill the world of those days with 
light and fire, to mark the emancipation 
of the soul, to spread a romantic glow to 
the farthest ends of the earth. What a 
lifting of the torch of the spirit of man in 
Lamennais, what a reassertion of the ten- 
derest chords of human sentiment in La- 
martine, what purity in De Vigny, what 
energy and manly strenuousness in Prud- 
hon ! So the nineteenth century opened in 
France, and in constellated splendor it 
swept on, groups of radiance gathering 
around such particular planets as Victor 
Hugo and Balzac, Guizot and Michelet, on 
to those great names which we still deplore, 
Kenan and Taine. If here were not light 
and leading, where in the history of the 
world was it to be found? 

Certainly, twenty-five years ago no young 
man beginning to look out upon the intel- 
lectual world could afford to ignore what 
was being invented and thought and dared 
across the Channel. If he did satisfy him- 
self with native produce, he was bound to 
do so to his manifest loss. In those days, 
Matthew Arnold was the prophet of am- 
bitious and cultivated young men in Eng- 
land, and of all the lessons he taught none 
was more explicit than this, that to at- 
tempt to see life through spectacles exclu- 
sively British was to see it nanowly and to 
see it askew. Of my own boyish impres- 
sions — the poignant impressions of adoles- 
cence — none is more vivid than that of 
the silencing and burying of Paris toward 
the close of the German war. The wild 
soldiers from the east advancing, the cap- 
ital of art and letters shrinking from the 
blow, the final extinction (as then seemed 
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likely) of all that light and ardor and 
music in conflagration and bloodshed, the 
Louvre (probably) sent to heaven in a 
blaze, the books in the Mazarin (possibly) 
flung pellmell into the Seine — one still 
feels after thirty years the thrill and horror 
of those extravagant and horrid supposi- 
tions. For Paris to us then meant Hugo, 
Gautier, Michelet, Dumas, Merimee. 

Can France to-day be with any plausi- 
bility expected to mean so much to any 
ardent Anglo-Saxon youth? Candidly, I 
do not pretend to think it can. The last 
eight jears have been dangerous to the 
prestige of France. The deaths, within 
six months, of Renan and Taine, followed 
before long by those of Pasteur, Leconte 
de Lisle and Dumas fils, removed the last 
of those monumental figures which en- 
forced admiration from the entire world 
of thought. The recent developments 
of French imagination have not been with- 
out merit; a Frenchman still finds it diffi- 
cult (though no longer impossible) to write 
without wit or penetration. But the great 
men grow few, and the great ideas seem 
to grow fewer still. An emptiness, a las- 
situde, appear to have settled down on 
most of the ambitions of the French in- 
tellect. 

And yet, when the worst has been said, 
it is with deep regret that one records the 
growing chasm between French and Anglo- 
Saxon ideas. Into the causes of this dis- 
location this is not the place to go, but it 
may be noted that they are scarcely the 
same as divide us from the Germans. 
Roughly, it may be said that in England 
and America we still think it proper to 



know something of the French mind, but 
that we disapprove of it; while of the 
German mind we neither approve nor dis- 
approve, but are cheerfully willing to re- 
main profoundly ignorant. Even the giants 
of the age, whose figures have so far over- 
shadowed us all that it has been impossible 
entirely to ignore them, even these are 
less known, and, what is more to the point, 
less accurately comprehended, in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries than anywhere 
else. The names, even some of the books, 
of Ibsen and Tolstoy, are no longer, in the 
extreme old age of those extraordinary 
men, unfamiliar to Americans and English- 
men, but they arc infinitely less a part of 
the Anglo-Saxon heritage of thought than 
of that of any other European race. The 
curious and revolutionary notions of Nietz- 
sche, so full of significance to Continental 
thinkers, have been received here with 
mere bewilderment, and now, just as Eu- 
rope, after carefully weighing them, is re- 
acting against their paradoxes, we are be- 
ginning to ask ourselves what it was all 
about and who Nietzsche was. 

The space I have here at my disposal is 
infinitely too small to enable me to enter 
into any consideration of the causes which 
lead to the growing isolation of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. But I have desired to draw 
the attention of readers- to its existence. 
It is one of those phenomena which are 
rarely perceived and perhaps never com- 
prehended while we are quite close to 
them, but it io a condition which, I be- 
lieve, is likely to have a remarkable effect 
upon the whole intellectual life of J.he 
twentieth century. 
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OLD FRENCH ROMANCES. 

IV. THE TALE OP KING COU8TAN8 THE EMPEROR. 

By Richard Lb Gaixienne. 

WHILE no less picturesque than the three romances we have 
already considered , the Tale of King Co istans the Emperor is 
perhaps even more important than any of them from the point of view 
of the literary antiquarian. Its significance in this respect is some- 
what fully set out by Mr. Jacobs, with his accustomed learning, in his 
introduction to William Morris's "Old French Romances." For the 
fullness of knowledge the reader is referred to Mr. Jacobs. Here it 
will suffice to hint at one or two points of that antiquarian interest 
which Mr. Jacobs more fully develops. 

The story affords a striking illustration of that intercourse between 
East and West which was brought about by the Crusades, to which 
Western thought owed so much of its early quickening. "Permanent 
bonds of culture, ' f says Mr. Jacobs, ' * began to be formed between the 
extreme East and the extreme West of Europe by intermarriage, by 
commerce, by the admission of the nobles of Byzantium within the 
orders of chivalry. These ties went on increasing throughout the 
twelfth century till they culminated at its close with the foundation 
of the Latin kingdom of Constantinople." 

Till this period, of course, Constantinople had retained its 
ancient name of Byzantium; and our story has a further historical 
interest in that it professes to be the legend of how the name was 
changed. 

In the Old French form of the story, the metrical romance from 
which William Morris made his version, the "Dit de Tempereur Con- 
stant," occur these lines: 

14 Pour ce qui si nobles estoit. 
Et que uobies oevres faisuit, 
L'appielloieut Constant U noble, 
Et pour 5011 ot Con stan tin noble, 
U cytSs de Bissence a uou"— 

which may be freely translated : 

"So uoble was he. 
So noble were his deeds, 
That men called him Constant the Noble. 
And from that, Constantinople. 
The [old] city ol Byzantium, takes its name." 

We shall come upon still another etymology in the course of the 
story ; and we may note that this old romance takes no account of a 
certain Constantine the Great with whom more official history associ- 
ates the name of the citv. 
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The story itself may have come as far as from India and reached 
Constantinople via Arabia and Greece; and the Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould has found it, slightly disguised, as near home as in Yorkshire. 
You can find it, too. in Grimm under the title of il The Devil With 
the Three Golden Hairs." Perhaps it may interest the reader to com- 
pare the Yorkshire version, as told by Mr. Jacobs, with the story as 
told by William Morris from the Old French. The story is entitled 
44 The Fish and the King," and is as follows: 

"A girl comes as the unwelcome sixth of the family of a very 
poor man who lived under the shadow of York Minster. A Knight, 
riding by on the day of hep birth, discovers, by consultation of the 
Book of Fate, that she is destined to marry his son. He offers to 
adopt her, and throws her into the River Ouse. A fisheiman saves 
her, and she is again discovered after many years by the Knight, who 
learns what Fate has still in store for his son. He sends her to his 
brother at Scarborough with a fatal letter, ordering him to put her 
to death. But on the way she is seized by a band of robbers, who 
read the letter and replace it by one ordering the Baron's son to be 
married to her immediately on her arrival. When the Baron dis- 
covers that he has not been able to evade the decree of fate, he still 
persists in her persecution, and taking a ring from his finger throws 
it into the sea, saying that the girl shall never live with his son till 
she can show him that ring. She wanders about and becomes a 
scullery -maid at a great castle, and one day when the Baron is dining 
at the castle, while cleaning a great fish she finds his ring, and all 
ends happily." 

With this preliminary note, let us turn to our story : — 
■ While Constantinople w T as still known under its old name of Byzan- 
tium, it was ruled over by a certain Emperor Musselin — known only, one 
may add, to romance. This Musselin was of course a "paynim," and, 
ecclesiastically speaking, a lost soul; but, for all that, he appears to 
have been a wise and much cultivated man; and he was" particularly 
learned in those forbidden sciences by which man is able to read the 
stars and consult the devil. After the manner of Eastern potentates, he 
was given to roaming the streets of his city at nightfall, incognito, and 
on one occasion being thus out in search of adventure, accompanied by 
one of his knights, he came by a house wherein was a woman in sore 
travail of child-bearing. She was a Christian woman, and as the Em- 
peror and his companion stayed their steps beneath her window and 
hearkened to her cries, they became aware of her husband aloft in a 
high solar praying aloud to his god in a manner which caused them 
much surprise and speculation. 

At one moment he prayed that she might be delivered, and at 
another prayed that she might not. 

Mystified by this strange prayer, and angered by what seemed to 
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him a lack of chivalry toward a woman in her extremity, the Emperor 
determined to question the husband. 

" So help me Mahoume and Termagaunt!" he swore, "if I do not 
hang him, if he betake him not to telling me reason wherefore he doeth 
it ! Come we now unto him." 

So they went into the house r and the husband, in no wise recog- 
nizing the Emperor, made no concealment of his reasons for his strange 
prayer. He was, he told, a student of astrology, and watching the 
stars while his wife was in travail, he perceived, by the signs in the 
heaven, certain moments when it would be propitious for their child to 
be born, and certain other moments when for him to be born would 
mean certain perdition. Therefore, at the propitious moments he 
prayed to God for his wife to be delivered, and at the unpro- 
pitious moments he prayed for her delivery to be stayed; and so well 
had his knowledge and his prayers availed that, at the moment of 
the strangers addressing hira, a man-child had been born in a good 
hour. 

"How in a good hour? M asked the Emperor, and the man, still 
unsuspecting, answered that his son was destined to marry the daughter 
of the Emperor, then eight days old, and that some day he would 
become lord of the city and emperor of the whole earth. 

Concealing his anger at this strange answer, the Emperor privily 
instructed his knight to carry away the new-born babe and bring it to 
his palace; and this the knight in no long time was able to accomplish 
— for the women were so busied arraying the mother that they took no 
note of the knight as he stole into the room and found the babe lying 
wrapped in linen upon a chair. 

When the Emperor saw the child, he was so filled with hatred of 
it that he took a knife and slit its breast right down to its navel. lie 
made even to tear out its heart, but the knight begged him to desist, 
promising to take it away and drown it in the sea. 

Now, as the knight carried the babe toward the sea- shore, his heart 
softened, and instead of drowning it, he left it wrapped in a silken 
coverlet before the gate of a certain abbey of monks, who were even 
then at their matins. 

Presently the monks heard the child crying, and, going to the 
gate, found it there and brought it to the abbot, who, seeing that 
it was a comely child, determined to nourish and rear it. Having, 
too, discovered its wound, he sent for leeches and demanded of 
them for what sum they would heal him. 

And here comes in the second punning etymology of the city of 
Constantinople to which I have previously referred. 

The leeches asked a hundred bezants for their services; but to 
this sum the abbot demurred as excessive, and finally arranged to 
pay fourscore bezants. Thereon he baptized the infant and named 
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him Const a ns, because, he said, "he eosted exceeding much for the 
healing of him." 

But, belike, this was merely a pleasantry on the part of the 
abbot, for he neglected naught that was needed for the child's 
upbringing. Good nurses he found him, and, when he had reached 
the age of seven, found him good teachers, so that he was soon 
learned beyond his years; and when Coustans was some twelve years 
old, so comely and clever a lad was he that the abbot loved to have 
him in his sight and would take him to ride abroad with him in 
his retinue. 

Now it chanced that, when Coustans was fifteen, the abbot had 
some ground of complaint to lay before the Emperor — who was 
liege -lord of the abbey — and the Emperor having appointed a day 
for the audience, the abbot appeared before him ; and the lad Cou- 
stans was in his train. 

When the business had been concluded between the abbot and 
the Emperor, the Emperor noted the handsome boy and asked con- 
cerning him. Thereon the abbot told him the story: How the 
monks had found him at the abbey door some fifteen years ago, and 
how sorely and in what manner he had been wounded, and how 
he had been healed and nurtured and schooled at the abbey ; and 
as the Emperor heard the story, he understood that Coustans 
was the child whom he had wounded years ago and given to 
his knight to cast into the sea — but of this he made no sign, only 
communed with himself as to how he might get the boy into his 
power. 

Thus he asked the abbot to give him to him for his own train, 
and the abbot answered that he must first speak of the matter to his 
convent, and so went his way. 

Now the monks, fearing the wrath of the Emperor, counseled 
the abbot that the Emperor should have his desire; and thus 
Coustans was, taken to the court and given into the hands of his 
enemy. 

But the Emperor could not for a time devise a means how he 
might slay the boy; yet soon there were matters arising which took 
him on a long journey to the borders of his kingdom, and he took 
Coustans with him. Then, one day when he was still far distant 
from his capital, he wrote a letter to the burgomaster of Byzantium, 
and bade Coustans ride night and day till lie came to the city. 
And the letter which the boy carried was on this wise: "I, Em- 
peror of Byzance and Lord of Greece, do thee to wit who abidest 
duly in my place for the warding of my land ; and so soon as thou 
seest this letter thou shalt slay or let slay him who this letter shall 
bear to thee, so soon as he hast delivered the said letter to thee, 
without longer tarrying. As thou boldest dear thine own proper 
body, do straightway my commandment herein. " 
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Drawn by Louis Rhead. 
"THE daughter of the emperor . . . SAIC 

So Coustans, knowing not that it was 
his own death that he carried in his wallet, 
made, such haste upon his journey that 
he arrived at Byzantium within fifteen 
days. 

And here the story goes so prettily in 
William Morris's version that it would be 
unfair to the reader to attempt another: — 



. . . : ' CERTFS HERE IS A GREAT GRIEF ! " 

4 'When the lad entered the city it 
was the hour of dinner; so, as God would 
have it, he thought that he would not go 
his errand at that nick of time, but would 
tarry till folk had done dinner: and ex- 
ceeding hot was the weather, as is wont 
about St. John's-mass. So he entered 
into the garden all a- horseback. Great and 
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long was the garden; so the lad took the bridle from off his horse 
and unlaced the saddle-girth; and let him trraze; and thereafter he 
went into the nook of a tree; aud full pleasant was the place, so 
that presently he fell asleep. 

''Now so it fell out, that when the fair daughter of the Emperor 
had eaten, she went into the garden with three of her maidens; 
and they fell to chasing each other about, as whiles is the wont of 
maidens to play; until at the last the fair Emperor's daughter came 
under the tree whereas Coustans lay a-sleeping, and he was all ver- 
meil as the rose. And when the damsel saw him, she beheld him 
with a right good will, and she said to herself that never on a day 
had she seen so fair a fashion of man. Then she called to her that 
one of her fellows in whom she had the most affiance, and the others 
she made to go forth from out of the garden. 

"Then the fair Maiden, daughter of the Emperor, took her fellow 
by the hand, and led her to look on the lovely lad whereas he lay 
a-sleeping; and she spake thus: 'Fair fellow, here is a rich treas- 
ure. Lo thou! the most fairest fashion of a man that ever mine 
eyes have seen on any day of my life. And he beareth a letter, and 
well I would see what it sayelh/ 

"So the two maidens drew nigh to the lad, and took from him 
the letter, and the daughter of the Emperor read the same; and 
when she had read it, she fell a-lamenting full sore, and said to her 
fellow: 'Certcs here is a great grief! 1 'Ha, my Lady'/ said the 
other one, 'tell me what it is.'* 'Of a surety/ said the Maiden, 
'might I but trow in thee I would do away that sorrow!' 'Ha, 
Lady/ said she, 'hardily mayest thou trow in me, whereas for 
naught would I uncover that thing which thou wouldest have 
hid. T 

"Then the Maiden, the daughter of the Emperor, took oath of 
her according to the paynim law; and thereafter she told her what 
the letter said; and the damsel answered her: 'Lady, and what 
wouldest thou do! 1 'I will tell thee well/ said the daughter of the 
Emperor; 'I will put in his pouch another letter, wherein the 
Emperor, my father, biddeth his Burgreve to give me to wife to 
this fair child here, and that he make great feast at the doing 
of the wedding unto all the folk of this land; whereas he is to wot 
well that the lad is a high man and a loyal.' 

"When the damsel had heard that, she said that would be good 
to do. 'But, Lady, how wilt thou have the seal of thy father?' 
'Full well/ said the Maiden, 'for my father delivered to me four 
pair of scrolls, sealed of his seal theieon; he hath written naught 
therein; and I will write all that I will.' 'Lady/ said she, 'thou 
hast said full well; but do it speedily, and haste thee ere he awak- 
eneth/ 'So will 1/ said the Maiden. 

"Then the fair Maiden, the daughter of the Emperor, went to her 
coffers, and drew thereout one of the said scrolls sealed, which her 
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"THE EMPEROR 



ACCEPTED HIS SON-IN-LAW AND SHOWED HIM GREAT HONOR." 



father had left her, that she might borrow felon, and exceeding mighty, whose 

money thereby, if so she would. For land marched upon his. So the Maiden 

ever was the Emperor and his folk in wrote the letter in this wise: 
war. whereas he had neighbours right l44 I. King Musselin, Emperor of Greece 
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and of Byzance the city, to my Burgreve of Byzance greeting. 
I command thee that the bearer of this letter ye give to my fair 
daughter in marriage according to our law; whereas J have heard 
and wot soothly that he is a high person, and well worthy to have 
my daughter. And thereto make ye great joy and great feast to 
all them of my city and of all my land.' 

41 In such wise wrote and said the letter of the fair daughter of 
the Emperor; and when she had written the said letter, she went back 
to the garden, she and her fellow together, and they found that one 
yet asleep, and they put the letter into his pouch. And they then 
began to sing and make noise to awaken him. So he awoke anon, 
and was all astonicd at the fair Maiden, the daughter of the 
Emperor, and the other one her fellow, who came before him; and 
the fair Maiden, daughter of the Emperor, greeted him; and he 
greeted her again right debonairly. Then she asked of him what he 
was, and whither he w^ent; and he said that he bore a letter to the 
Burgreve, which the Emperor sent by him; and the Maiden said that 
she would bring him straightway whereas was the Burgreve. There- 
with she took him by the hand, and brought him to the palace, 
where there was much folk, who all rose against the Maiden, as to 
her who was their Lady. 11 

All went happily as the Princess devised. The Burgreve know- 
ing full well the seal of his lord the Emperor, and moreover, delight- 
ing in the union of so fair a maid with a squire of such noble 
bearing, put no obstacle in their way. Coustans and the Princess were 
married, and the old prophecy overheard by the Emperor so many 
years ago w r as thus fulfilled, in spite of all his cruel plotting against 
it. And so happy were the people of Byzantium in the happiness 
of their Princess, after the manner of such simple folk, that no 
man worked in the city for the space of fifteen days. All was eat- 
ing and drinking and making merry from early morn far into the 
night. 

News was brought to the Emperor of the rejoicings in his city and 
much lie marveled when the story was told him. But, being a wise 
man, he realized that his persecution of Coustans, so long and so 
cruelly waged, must as fate decreed be fruitless, and so he made 
no more tight against an evident destiny, but peaceably accepted 
his son-in-law and showed him great honor, making him a knight 
and heir to all his lands. And so it befell that on the death 
of Musselin, Coustans ruled over Byzantium, according to the 
prophecy, and under his rule the land became Christian. Many years 
did he and his wife live in happiness together, and there was born 
to them a son named Constantine who became a very great knight 
and in his turn ruled over Byzantium — from his time onward known 
as Constantinople, because, as was previously told, of his father 
Coustans who, the good abbot had said, had cost so much for his 
healing. 
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II 



I DO think/' said Mrs. Lawton to her 
husband, as the door closed after 
their last guest, "I do think that the con- 
versation of New York people is too trivial 
for anything in this world. " 

4 'But, Kitty, what do you want of other 
than trivial conversation? You can't ex- 
pect a group of gay society people to dis- 
cuss the immortality of the soul or the de- 
scent of man when they spend an evening 
socially with their friends." 

"I don't see why not; or at any rate 
they might talk on some of the stirring 
questions of the day, and not confine their 
remarks to the weather and the theaters. ' ' 

"Oh, my dear, I'm sure they talked on 
other subjects than those. Why, Bob Ray- 
mond was very entertaining and made 
everybody laugh. 1 ' 

44 Yes, at those absurd jokes of his, and 
what utter nonsense they werel Why, if 
they had had the slightest point to them 
it would have been excusable. But every- 
body laughed at their sheer nonsense. 
When I used to live in Boston it was very 
different." 

4 4 It was indeed, ' ' said Mr. Lawton, with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. "I'm glad 
I rescued you from the Boston ian atmos- 
phere and brought you to live in New 
York, where people may talk trivialities but 
don't wear out their brains trying to find 
out who wrote Shakespeare's works or who - 
was the Man in the Iron Mask." 

44 They certainly do not," returned his 
wife good-humoredly ; 44 but to-morrow 
night the Gillinghams are coming to din- 
ner, and they're typical Bostonians, though 
they live in New York now; and really, 
Tom, for my sake, I wish you'd make a 
special endeavor to keep the tone of the 
conversation on a little higher plane." 

44 Oh, Kitty, dear, I'd do anything in my 
power to please you, and you know it, but 
I can't — I positively can't take part in one 
of those transcendental conversations. My 
spirit is willing, but my brain is so awfully 
weak." 

" Nonsense, Tom; your brain isn't weak 
at all, but you never want to exert it 
enough to show what a fine one you have. ' ' 

4 'Thank you, Mrs. Lawton, for a very 



pretty compliment, but I fear you overrate 
my mentality, which is of the ordinary 
New York brand and would cut but a sorry 
figure against Bostonian gray matter. Now, 
see here, Kit, why can't I be detained down- 
town to-morrow night and let you enter- 
tain your brainy friends alone?" 

44 Oh, Tom, how can you suggest such a 
thing? Why, don't you suppose I want to 
show Mary Brooks Gillingham my handsome 
husband? She's never seen you, and for all 
she knows I might have married an un- 
presentable fright." 

4 'Well, I'm glad you think me orna- 
mental," said Tom Lawton, meekly, 4 'and 
I wish I could be more useful. Couldn't 
you coach me a little beforehand?" 

4 'I could, only you'd make such a mess 
of my instructions. You always do, even 
if it's only to serve the guests from the 
right-hand end of the platter. But, " with 
a sudden inspiration, "I'll tell you what 
I'll do — I'll give you a list of subjects to 
introduce, and then I'll take them up and 
carry on the conversation. I'll write it 
on a slip of paper and pin it on the table- 
cloth where it hangs down in front of 
you. Then you can merely glance down- 
ward to read it. I won't give you 
anything really difficult to say. Such 
topics as 'the Morphology of the Central 
Cylinder in the Angiosperms' I'll introduce 
myself." 

44 Whew! I. rather think you will! And 
what sort of subjects will fall to my share?" 

4 'Oh, I'll give you 4 the Altruistic Out- 
look from a Twentieth-Century Viewpoint, ' 
or something like that. I won't tell you 
beforehand, because it would only muddle 
you up; but if you read the topic on the 
list you can announce it with that digni- 
fied legal air of yours, and the Gillinghams 
are sure to be impressed." 

4 'And then you'll take it right up, and 
not leave me to flounder helplessly in the 
wake of my own ship?" 

"Of course I will, and except for an in- 
telligent assent now and then, you needn't 
speak again until there is another pause." 

"All right. I am game, and I hope, 
for your sake, I'll succeed." 

Next evening Mrs. Lawton sat in her 
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drawing-room awaiting her intellectual 
guests. 

Her handsome husband soon joined her, 
and she looked at him with decided satis- 
faction. 

4 'Oh, " she exclaimed, "you are the 
dearest and the most beautiful thing in all 
the world. And I'd rather have you than 
a university professor, but, just for to- 
night, you must appear to be the embodi- 
ment of erudition." 

" Oh, I will, you may trust me. But 
did you put my list in its place?" 

14 Yes, I've just been out in the dining- 
room and pinned it to the cloth. They're 
all in plain, simple words. But if you do 
venture a remark now and then, try to 
bring in such words as viewpoint, atmos- 
phere and ethics. Then, if you could use 
arrest ire and convincing it would help." 

"I've memorized those; they're dead 
easy. Any more?" 

4 'What an apt scholar you are! Well, 
you might refer to the inner circle and talk 
about an obsession." 

"What is an obsession?" 

44 Oh, something that gets hold of you 
and won't let you go." 

44 Ah, like a crab or a lobster, I sup 
pose. ' ' 

44 No, Tom; how absurd you are! Well, 
don't try an obsession, then, but say that 
you find in this or that a message or an 
interpretation." 

"Yes, I can do that," replied Mr. Law- 
ton, and then there was time for no further 
instruction, as the expected guests were 
shown into the room. 

Mrs. Gillingham, who had been Mrs. 
Lawton's girl-friend in Boston, was duly 
impressed with the fine physique and court- 
eous bearing of. her host, and as he said 
little, she had no reason to consider him 
as other than a savant. 

Dinner was announced, and amid gay and 
desultory chatter the four seated themselves. 

But once she was fairly launched on the 
first course, Mrs. Lawton's frivolity left her, 
superseded by a gracious gravity which be- 
tokened thoughtful ness on serious subjects. 

44 What is your opinion," she said, turn- 
ing her beautiful eyes toward Mr. Gilling- 
ham, "of 4 The Spatial Threshold of Color, 
and Its Dependence on Contrast Phenom- 
ena'?" 



"I beg your pardon?" said the gentle- 
man addressed, and Mrs. Lawton repeated 
her question. 

"I — I don't think I have any opinion 
about it, ' ' he replied, and there was a brief 
silence. 

44 It is a book," said Mrs. Lawton, "one 
of the Psychological Series, but though it 
is yet new I supposed you had read it." 

No reply was made to this by either 
guest, although it had been addressed im- 
partially to both, and Mr. Lawton assumed 
that it was now his turn to assist in the 
intellectual conversation. 

"Isn't it astonishing," he said, smiling 
blandly at Mrs. Gillingham, "how the 
inner circle regard moth-balls?" 

"It is, indeed," returned his guest, with 
an animated nod of her head, "and how 
they can endure them is more than I under 
stand. Why, I would rather the moths 
would eat all the fur I possess than to have 
that abominable odor about." 

44 Yes," assented her husband, "and it 
is such a persistent odor. 

" You may shake, you may scatter 
Your clothes as you will, 
But the scent of the moth-ball 
Will hang round them still." 

44 Ha, ha! that is true!" laughed Tom 
Lawton; "and it even hangs round furni- 
ture and rooms as well as clothing. Why, 
I have an antique desk that I bought at an 
auction, but it's spoiled by the fact that 
somebody once put a moth-ball in one of 
the drawers ; and though I had a Yale lock 
put on that drawer, and then locked it and 
lost the key, in certain kinds of weather 
that moth-ball speaks louder than words. ' ' 

44 Perhaps the desk was formerly owned 
by a degenerate who enjoyed the odor, " 
said Mrs. Lawton, by way of adroitly chang- 
ing the subject. "By the way, Mary, did 
you like Doctor Brownson's paper on 4 The 
Rub&iyfit as a Degenerating Influence'?" 

"I — what was it in?" said Mrs. Gilling- 
ham, uncertainly. 

44 In the current number of 4 Earnest In- 
quiry,' " replied her hostess. "You must 
have seen it. ' ' 

44 Yes," said her friend, "I saw the mag- 
azine, but — but I am not sure I read that 
article. Did you, John?" 

4 'No," said her husband, and again 
there was a pause. 
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Mr. Lawton decided he must make another plunge. 

44 What do you think of our hall wall-paper?" 
he inquired. ''It seems to me particularly arrestive. " 

"It is indeed," said Mrs. Gillingham. "I noticed 
it the moment I entered. I admire it very much." 

4 'So do V said John Gillingham. "It's a magnifi- 
cent pattern. I told Mary only this morning, said 
I, 4 Mary, stripes are all very well for rooms, but for a 
hall — no." Did you do it, or the landlord?" 

"Well," said Mr. Lawton, "we did it ourselves. 
You see, the landlord had papered the whole apart- 
ment just before we came in, and we couldn't very 
well ask him " 

4 4 1 see, I see, f ' broke in 
Mr. Gillingham. "It's 
always so; you can get 
just about so much out of 
a landlord, 
but 
more." 

"But 
there are 
landlords 
and land 
lords 
said hie 
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wife. "Now, when we lived in Eighty- fourth Street " 

"Oh, yes, my dear, but that was west. You see, we're on the east side now, and 
it makes ail the difference in the world." 

"Is that so?" said Mr. Lawton, with much interest. "In what way, now? You 
see, we, being on Central Park South, know nothing of the other points of the compass. " 

"Well," said Mrs. Gillingham, with a judicial air, "one can't have everything in 
an apartment. Often you have to make a choice between light and space, or be- 
tween locality and service." 
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"Yes," said Mr. Lawton; "and isn't it 
funny, when people talk about their apart- 
ment, they alwavs dilate on its advantages, 
but when they mention other people's flats, 
it's always their unpleasant features? 1 ' 

"True indeed," said Mr. Gillingham. 
"It's human nature, I suppose." 

"Speaking of human nature," said Mrs. 
Lawton, "did you attend Mrs. Winch's 
morning lecture yesterday, Mary?" 

"No, " said Mrs. Gillingham, in an 
apologetic tone. "I meant to go, but I 
had an appointment at my tailor's. What 
was the subject?" 

"She talked on * Human Nature vs. Nat- 
ural Humanity, ' and it was perfectly absorb- 
ing. She has such a convincing manner, 
and she handles a subject with such an as- 
sured touch. It had a message for me. ' ' 

Mrs. Gillingham looked rather blank, 
but she curled a leaf of salad round her 
fork with an assured touch as she said : 

"The lecture was given at the Fly -Leaves 
Club, wasn't it?" 

"Oh, no," said her hostess; "it was at 
the Bluestocking Morning. Do come next 
week. It is so satisfying!" 

"I will try to," said Mrs. Gillingham, 
amiably, and again conversation flagged. 

Tom Lawton glanced downward. 

Then, with the air of one who plays his 
ace of trumps, he said blandly: 

"From a utilitarian viewpoint, what do 
you think of the garbage man?" 

Mrs. Lawton turned pale, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillingham both spoke at once, one saying: 

"He's the curse of our lives," and the 
other, "Oh, isn't he perfectly dreadful!" 
Then the lady went on : 

"I suppose he's a necessary evil, but he 
does make us so much trouble. Why, after 
I'm so careful to make the maids keep 
the paper and rags separate from the bottles 
and cans, and the table-scraps are most care- 
fully looked after, yet that man ' ' 

"And one man pays the city ninety-five 
thousand dollars a year for the privilege 
of collecting and sorting the refuse," Mr. 
Gillingham was saying, and then the dis- 
cussion grew so animated that Mrs. Lawton 
determined to change the- subject at the 
risk of interrupting her guests. 

She did so, but her query as to how far 
Carlyle's estimate of Cromwell was influ- 
enced by partisanship failed to elicit more 



than a few monosyllables in reply, and a 
silence fell. This Mr. Lawton cheerfully 
broke by inquiring the ethical value of 
waitresses' aprons. 

Mrs. Gillingham was discursive on this 
subject, and opined that they should be 
furnished by the mistress, and that shoul- 
der-lappets were desirable and impressed 
the maid with the dignity of her position. 

Mr. Gillingham held the lappets in dis- 
favor, explaining that they always appeared 
to him like wings, and he feared his wait- 
ress would be wafted away just when he 
wanted some hot toast. 

And so the conversation, though elevat- 
ing at one time and absorbing at another, 
was never both at once. 

Mrs. Lawton struggled bravely, and Mr. 
Lawton assisted cheerfully, but it was a 
decided relief to both of them when their 
guests bade them good -night. 

"And now will you tell me, Tom Law- 
ton, ' ' said his wife, almost tearfully, 4 4 what 
you meant by introducing such fearful sub- 
jects as the garbage man and moth-balls, 
after I begged you to mention only the 
themes I noted on the list I gave you?" 

"Why, dearest," said Lawton, with a 
perplexed look, "that's just what I did." 

" What was what you did?" 

"Why, introduce the subjects you wrote 
down. I got them off one after another, 
just in the. order in which they were writ- 
ten, and I carefully interspersed my conver- 
sation with those words you told me to use. 
Viewpoint I think I used twice." 

"Oh, Tom, what are you talking about? 
I didn't write those awful things down for 
you to talk about. I wrote " 

"Come out in the dining-room and look 
at the list. That will settle the matter, if 
Ellen didn't destroy the paper when she 
cleared the table. I'm afraid she did," 
continued Mr. Lawton, as they reached 
the dining-room and found it in order for 
the night. "No, here it is on the mantel. 
There, light of my eyes, what have you 
to say for yourself now?" 

Kitty Lawton took the paper, glanced at 
it, and with a cry between a laugh and a 
sob, threw herself into her husband's arms. 

"Tom," she said, chokingly, "I made 
a mistake, and gave you the wrong paper. 
That's the memorandum of things I have 
to attend to to-morrow morning!" 
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THE DRAMA'S TENDENCY TOWARD THE UNINTELLECTUAL. 

By Richard Stearns. 



ANEW century ! Everything should go 
forward. In trade, in mechanics, in 
government, there should be steady ad- 
vancement. Should there not also be in 
art? Most emphatically, yes. But is there? 
Certainly not in dramatic art so far as con- 
cerns the American stage. 

It is said that a manager has no idea 
whether a play is going to make a success 
or a failure until it actually has been pro- 
duced before a paying audience. That 
audience seals the verdict for which the 
manager has been waiting for weeks. He 
has had the play read by an expert, so 
called. Receiving a favorable opinion from 
his reader, he has perused it himself. See- 
ing what he considers great possibilities in 
it, he has cast, rehearsed, fitted it up scen- 
ically, and now has produced it. Ten to 
one he discovers that he did not know the 
play at all. Things he has overlooked go 
well. The expected hits fall flat. Pos- 
sibly the whole production does. In a 
word, a manager does not know a play 
until he sees it. 

Query : Is not the manager equally ig- 
norant of the public for whose benefit he 



produced the play? Would such mistakes 
be made as frequently as they are made by 
managers if they knew their public? Is 
the public really brainless and vapid, as 
managers seem to suppose? Has it no high 
art ideals? Does it never strive after the 
intellectual? Does it simply wish to have 
its palate tickled? Has it no aspirations 
after things that are profound and great? 
Do not the deeper emotions stir it? Is it 
not moved by the great epochs and figures 
of history or does it care only for the 
flippancy of the l4 masher" and the trail 
of the courtezan? 

The American public is as much a 
thinking public as that of any other na- 
tion. It is as ready to accept the high- 
est in art. How true it is, and yet 
how slow managers are to learn the les- 
son, that a truly artistic theatrical pro- 
duction — a great play well cast, intelli- 
gently rehearsed and aptly staged — is the 
best-paying kind of a theatrical enterprise. 
This simple rule which managers con- 
stantly neglect has been proved true over 
and over again. Instead of following it, 
they attempt to cater to a taste they appear 
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"THE LIBERTY BELLES." 

not to understand. One manager has for theme of these farces. The manager in 

several years past been bringing out a question engaged a special theater for their 

string of salacious French farces, always production and a special company of clever 

turning somehow or other upon the sup- comedians. Of all the long list of plays 

posed Gallic disregard of the Seventh Com- of this kind which he has produced, only 

mandment. Marital infidelity, treated in one has made a hit. That happened to 

a wholly flippant and supposedly humorous treat of the motif in question in a singu- 

wav, has been the constant, ever-recurring larly clever ami dexterous way. All the 
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others have been coldly received, showing 
that the manager's attempt to cater to a 
supposedly depraved public taste has been 
a wholly mistaken piece of policy. The 
American theatrical public is neither 
vicious nor depraved. This country is 
altogether too optimistic, too well aware 
of its own greatness and consequently 
altogether too overflowing with vitality, 
for any exhibition of decadent taste. 

An old and experienced manager who 
had felt the public's pulse for many years 
once said to me in the midst of a season 
of dreary silliness, "Give me an actor like 
Edwin Booth and I will put on 4 Hamlet' 



and guarantee to keep it here to overflow- 
ing houses all through the season." The 
author of "Hamlet" is the name which, ac- 
cording to a favorite managerial maxim, 
stands for bankruptcy. "Shakespeare spells 
ruin, ,, is the saying, and yet it is not so 
many years ago that it was the aim of 
every ambitious actor to play Shakespeare, 
and once having attained Shakespeare, he 
"felt that he had reached the highest mark 
in his profession. I remember very well a 
few years ago when that clever playwright, 
Charles Hoyt, brought out "A Stranger 
in New York," he had a poster designed 
showing Shakespeare, grip in hand, walk- 
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ing between two rows of theaters and look- 
ing at the billboards, on not one of which 
did his name appear. The satire was ap- 
parent. At not a single theater in New 
York city, the metropolis of the New 
World, was there a Shakespeare play acted. 
Instead of that, a lot of "stars" who fifteen 
or twenty years ago would have been con- 
sidered fairly good leading men and women 
were disporting themselves in all kinds of 
silly excrescences of the drama. 

It has been very well said that if you 
got together seven theatrical " stars 1 ' of 
the present day, the only constellation they 



constantly getting out stars. In former 
years the appearance of a star was an event 
of great importance. Now we have half 
a dozen every year. The result of this 
constant making of new stars is that an 
actor becomes a star long before he has 
had the requisite experience, has gained 
the necessary elasticity, or has risen to 
those heights in his art which in former 
days actors were obliged to attain before 
they could become stars. He is imma- 
ture and utterly unable to tackle the finer 
and larger products of dramatic art. Con- 
sequently these stars have a lot of plays 




" HOITY-TOITY. " 



would resemble would be the Little Dipper. 
In my opinion, this overdoing of the star 
system is largely responsible for the present 
decadence of the American drama. Here 
again the manager is showing himself 
limited in his views of dramatic require- 
ments by the box-office. He has found 
that the public likes a name. Like the 
newsboys who cannot read the headlines, 
but can make out the woid "extra,' 1 so 
he thinks the public may not be able to 
make out a play but can recognize a name. 
Therefore the newspapers are constantly 
issuing extras and the theatrical managers 



written for them, much as a tailor would 
make a suit of clothes. The playwright 
sizes up his man or woman, constructs a 
play to suit the little idiosyncrasies of the 
person in question. There is a lot of ad- 
vertising and puffing, a great flourish of 
trumpets, and what the newspapers in their 
clumsy way are so fond of calling the 
4 'stellar dCbut" is accomplished. But take 
the star and put him in a really fine play 
and he would be hopelessly lost. 

This is all the result of the managerial 
policy of trying to catch the pennies with 
a name. The star is made years before 
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he should ever think of striv- 
ing for such honors, and is at 
the head of his own company 
when he should be gaining ex- 
perience in "stock." It is clev- 
erness mistaken for genius, mock 
jewels for the real precious 
stones, fake estheticism for gen- 
uine art, a ten-strike by the the- 
atrical syndicate for a piece of 
artistic managerial enterprise. 

As I look back upon the last 
dramatic season, there is little I 
can recall with pleasure. Even 
the efforts of some members of 
the profession at doing genu- 
inely serious work seem to have 
been misdirected. The profes- 
sion, as a whole, had been 
steeped too much in the triv- 
ialities of the modern Ameri- 
can stage to suddenly pull 
itself together and do great 
work. It seemed indeed, 
from a superficial point of 
view, a glorious thing that in M] 

a city where but a few years 
ago Shakespeare had been <4 a stranger in 




New York, ' ' there should be at least three 
Shakespearian revivals — Richard Mans- 




, JOHN DRKW AND MISS IDA CONQUEST IN 
" THE SECOND IN COMMAND." 

field's k 'Henry V.," E. H. Sothern's ll Ham- 
let, " and Goodwin and Elliot's "Merchant 
of Venice. " It was indeed a sign of good 
promise, but it had this drawback to it, 
that these productions were all made 
with too close attention to spectacular 
effect. It seemed as if the actors 
themselves were doubtful of their ability 
to cany through the enterprise as a 
purely dramatic one, and therefore ap- 
pealed to the public on the spectacular 
side. Think of Shakespeare's own 
(1 mpany, simply hanging out the sign, 
'This is a Forest," tk This is a Palace," 
and think of the Shakespeare revivals 
of last season with their elaborate and 
gorgeous scenic settings. But this sug- 
gests a query. Suppose Mr. Sot hern had 
put out a sign, "This is a room in the 
castle/ 1 how many people would there 
have been in the theater? I once heard 
Edwin Booth relate that one of the best 
performances of "Hamlet" he ever gave 
had been with himself and 
his whole company in their 
traveling clothes and with any 
kind of scenery they could rig 
up. Nowadays, however, man- 
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agers appear to proceed upon the 
i In nry that clothes make the man and 
scenery the play. Perhaps they do 
with our present-day l i stars. "" 

Not only does the managerial policy 
of catering to a low standard of pub- 
lic taste result in making stars of 
actors and actresses before they are 
ready — it also has resulted in the de- 
terioration of stage people whose am- 
bitions were in the light direction. 
I have in mind Miss Julia Marlowe, 
who appears to have been cut out by 
nature for a Shakespearian actress, 
who began as such and would gladly 
continue as such would her modern 
manager's policy permit her to. Miss 
Julia Marlowe was sixteen years old 
when she played her first Shakespear- 
ian character, Romeo's page, Bal- 
thazar. For three years thereafter 
she studied with Ada Dow, who gave 
her a genuine old-fashioned stage 
training. It consisted of days and 
days of practice in gymnastics, in 
voice culture, in elocution and in 
stage deportment; in the reading and 
rereading of plays over and 
over again; in working over 
them with the aid of commen- 
taries and even investigating 
the life -story of the author for 
further enlightenment on cer- 
tain points. The play, as a 
whole, having thus been mas- 
tered, its memorizing was be- 
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"THE ROGERS BROTHERS 

gun. Before that, the aspirant for stage 
honors was not allowed to learn a line 
from memory. Through hard work and 
constant study, coupled with her beauty 
and her great natural talents, Miss Mi 
lowe was soon able to establish herself 
in the provinces and in due course in 
New York. "Twelfth Night," "Romeo 
and Juliet/' "As You Like It, 1 ' "Mu 
Ado About Nothing 1 ' and "Cymbelini 
were in her repertoire. Such were the 
plays in which she delighted and in 
which she still delights. I know that 
last season, instead of a wretched dra 
atization of "When Knight-hood Was 
in Flower," she was anxious to give a fine 
revival of "As You Like It," and to 
come before the public again as Hoi 
lind. But her manager was obdu- 
rate. "Shakespeare spells ruin!" 
so Miss Marlowe had to defer her le- 
gitimate ambition and expend her greal 
talents on a flimsy bit of novel-drau 
tization. Here, I say, is an instance of 
a fine actress actually being lowered in 
her profession by a manager who simj 
takes a trader's point of view of what is 
a great art. 

I cannot say that I see much promise 



WASHINGTON." 




MR. FAVERSHAM AND MISS JULIE OPP IN " A ROYAL RIVAL. 
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MISS IDA CONQUEST IN "THE SECOND IN 
COMMAND." 

of improvement this season over last. So far 
we have had another leading man come 
forward as a star. Mr. William Faversham, 
who made a very good leading man with 
the Empire Theater company, but who in 
the old days never would have been dreamed 
of in any other capacity, has been seen in 
an unnecessarily new version of 4 ' Don Cesar 
de Bazan." Imagine that Don Cesar was 
an English cockney instead of a vagabond 
nobleman of Spain through whose rags, 
however, the gentleman always shone, and 
you have Mr. Faversham' s conception of 
the role. Spanish noblemen do not cock 
their elbows and walk with the swagger 
of Piccadilly. Another version of Don 
Cesar has been made for Mr. Hackett. I 
cannot see that the other plays now on the 



boards or promised are more than the usual 
dramatic product destined to live a season, 
wilt and be heard of no more. 

I am not a croaker nor a pessimist. I 
am too young to talk of the "good old 
days/' but I do know that the American 
stage is in a bad state, and largely so be- 
cause a band of traders have taken the place 
of the managers with whom the drama is 
an art and who realize that he who serves 
it as an art best serves his own interests. 

I have prepared, as is my annual autum- 
nal wont at the beginning of every dramatic 
season, a list of ''first nights.' ' This is 
for my own guidance — since I am an in- 
veterate "first nighter" — but it comes in 
handy while I am writing this article and 
I have it before me now. So far as I can 
see, the tl romantic' ' — which is nothing 
more than rampant melodrama — will again 
predominate; and again there are to be 
dramatizations of successful novels. Evi- 
dently managers have not learned last 
season's lesson, which was enforced at the 
point of bitter failure, in several instances 
at much pecuniary loss, that a novel 
rushed on the stage to catch the public 
during the high tide of the book's popu- 
larity does not appeal to theater-goers. 
How could it, when one considers the slap- 
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dash fashion in which most of these stage 
versions are made? 

The methods of the gentleman who 
makes most of these book-dramatizations, 
who turns novels of the moment into plays 
also of the moment (perhaps only of sec- 
onds), are calculated to make the hairs of an 
intellectual playwright, were there one, 
stand on end. He has developed it into 
what may be called a typical American in- 
dustry. Possibly he soon may ask for a 
tariff bill to protect it. This dramatizer 
has his hand so well in his trade that he 
can turn a fat novel into a play in two or 
three weeks. When he finishes his perusal 
there is not much of the book left, but 
the play is there. For how long? One 
of the most elaborate productions of a 
dramatized novel last season was kept on 
barely a few weeks. When the author of the 
book saw it, she sarcastically congratulated 
the dramatizer on having so successfully 
turned the title of her novel into a play. 

This season one of the earliest produc- 
tions was "The Forest Lovers, M with Miss 
Galland as a star. Mr. Hewlett's novel is 
charming, but on the stage it is a most curi- 
ous mingling of old-style melodrama with 
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MISSMAXINK ELLIOT IN " THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." 



MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE IN " CAPTAIN JINKS." 

long lyric passages which even Miss 
Galland's charming acting could not 
save from seeming rather long-drawn- 
out. Then the traps set for her as 
heroine were so obvious! Whenever 
her protector, whether knight or 
page, left her, you felt like calling 
out after him, "Don't go; some 
one is coming out of the bushes to 
catch her. ' ' In fact, the i 4 romantic' ' 
will go a certain length with the 
public, but it must stop at the child- 
ish and abjectly puerile. 

Of course, we are to have Shake- 
speare. How managers are beginning 
to love him — just to show that they 
are not utterly going to the "dem- 
nition bowwows" ! The managerial 
devotion to Shakespeare always re- 
minds me of Gounod's composition 
of "The Redemption" after his li- 
aison with Mrs. Somebody-or-Other. 
This year the great Shakespearian 
producer is to be William Gillette, 
and he is to play Hamlet. The great 
question about Mr. Gillette's Hamlet 
will be, "How will he smoke his cigar 
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and what was 
the favorite 
brand in Den- 
mark in Ham- 
let's day?" 
Among the 
novel gas ef- 
fects which 
Mr. Gillette is 
so fond of in- 
troducing in 
his plays, per- 
haps will be a 
newly patent- 
ed jet for light- 
ing the fra- 
grant Havana, 
which the new 
Hamletdoubt- 
less will offer 
the Ghost for 
consolation. 
Will he in the 
scene with the 
Queen draw 

MISS ELEANOR ROBSON. Qllt a Puri- 

tana or Panatela with a "By your leave, 
madam"? 

It is not unlikely that Mrs. Fiske's lease 
of the Manhattan Theater may prove an 
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MISS CHARLOTTK WALKER IN 
" DON CAESAR'S RETURN." 
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MISS BERTHA GALLAND. 



important cle- 
ment of the New 
York season. 
Mrs. Fiske is an 
intellectual act- 
ress who, fortu- 
nately for her 
art, is her own 
manager, so that 
she can select 
her plays with 
reference to her 
real ability as an 
actress. There- 
fore it is to be 
hoped that "Mi- 
randa of the 
Balcony" will 
prove as valu- 
able a feature of 
this season as 
Tess and Becky 
Sharp have in 
the past. 

Then, Irving is to produce "Coriolanus, " 
in which he has made a deep impression. 

"A Gentleman of France," another "ro- 
mance, "will be the vehicle for Kyrle Belle w's 
American reappearance in November. Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, having glorified a strumpet of 
the music-halls, will in November appear as 
one of the more elect courtezans in Mr. Be- 
lasco's "Du Barry." Miss Adams will be 
seen in "Quality Street, "by J. M. Barrie, 
author of "The Little Minister, "and in some 
special performances of "As You Like It." 
Miss Viola Allen will continue "In the Palace 
of the King" ; Miss Amelia Bingham, "The 
Climbers," with a possible novelty; Miss 
Henrietta Crossman will bring out "Joan of 
the Shoals," by Mr. Hazelton, the author 
of ''Mistress Nell"; Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
is starring in Clyde Fitch's "The Way of 
the World.' 1 Miss Barry more has resumed 
"Captain Jinks" ; MissMannering, "Janice 
Meredith," and Mr. Crane," David Har- 
um." Miss Virginia Harned is starring in 
"Alice of Old Vincennes" ; Charles Haw- 
trey is booked for "A Message from Mars" 
and "The Man from Blankley's" ; Mrs. Le 
Moyne for "The First Duchess of Marl- 
borough"; Richard Mansfield for "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire" and "Herod." Miss Mar- 
lowe has an unnamed new play. Miss Annie 
Russell is to appear in a novelty by R. Mar- 
shall, author of "A Royal Family." 
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THE AWAKENING OF SMALL PLOVER. 
By H. T. George. 



NOW this was the situation. Gerole 
the half-breed had not known he 
loved the girl until he returned from mys- 
terious huntings and found that old Helm- 
kagi, the Brown Elk, had married her. 
Surely that was not the fault of Gerole the 
half-breed, 
nor of the 
girl, poor 
Small Plov- 
er. Gerole 
cor re cted 
Fate. He 
lay in the 
rushes that 
hid the bed 
of the creek 
where the 
cattle came 
to drink, and 
the beautiful 
garter-snake 
that fled be- 
fore him was 
not more 
noiseless 
than Gerole 
as he wrig- 
gled through 
the dry reeds 
and caught 
the mocca- 
sined foot 
of the old 
Brown Elk. 

BrownElk 
looked down 
at the lifted 
face and 
grunted . 
When he 
drove his 
cattle down 
to the creek 
he had brought along his gun, for the Small 
Plover had had cannibalistic yearnings for 
a supper of wild grouse; but he had left 
the gun on the bank of the creek and he knew 
that Gerole the half-breed knew it. So he 
stood still and looked at Gerole and grunted. 

Then he said : 

"Is it cool down there in the mud, 



Louis Gerole? I came to see if there was 
place for fording — and I find a snapping- 
turtle burrowing." 

Gerole laughed. "There is no place for 
fording here. The mud is soft and deep. 
An old man's body would sink quickly, 

and 
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d ried 
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and 

the 
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SMALL PLOVER. 



mud and 
opened it — 
brr! How 
fine would a 
heap of old 
white bones 
look against 
it!" 

Brown Elk 
blinked pass- 
ively at the 
g learn i n g 
steel in the 
half-breed's 
slender hand. 
A young man 
and a knife 
are five to 
oneagainstan 
old man with 
his gun a rod 
away. Brown 
Elk medi- 
tated, and he 
was puzzled. 
4 'I do not 
carry dollars 
when I water 
my cattle," 
he said argu- 
mentatively. 
4 'I have done 
you no harm 
in our lifetime. Even when you had taken 
the oxen of your brother-in-law and sold 
them, I opened my door before you and 
locked it behind you, and hid you so four 
days — because I was an old fool, and you 
were a young one good to see. I am an old 
fool now, but I will give you what you ask 
for the moons that are left to m?." t 
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Gerole laughed softly again and then 
was serious. 

44 You have left it behind you — what I 
ask, " he said. "And because you are an 
old fool you would not give it. So I will 
ask and you will refuse, and then — la, la, 
for the white bones when the drouth 
comes! Brown Elk — I, Gerole the half- 
breed, am young and beautiful and strong. 
When she came back from the far school 
where she had learned to love white faces, 



Elk, give what I ask — only the small, 
Small Plover, your wife!'' 

Brown Elk looked away over the yellow 
tasseled tops of the rushes. A bittern 
flapped slowly up from among them; his 
cattle, a few rods farther down, drew the 
oozing water noisily through their lips: he 
heard the mud suck under their hoofs — 
old white bones would sink quietly ; and he 
heard — yes, surely, from far up the creek, 
the voice of his girl w T ife singing a little 
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WRIGGLED THROUGH THE DRY REEDS." 



she hated all her people and her life — save 
me. Me she only pretended to hate — for 
the reason maidens know. But I — well 
— la, la! I was not sure, me. I went away 
so that she should not think I loved her 
with her white girl's ways and her pride. 
Then I came back to see how much she 
had grown thinner — and see! She has a 
pretty spirit, this Small Plover! She had 
married herself to an old, dry, mildewed 
log to show me how little she cared. I 
saw — and still she shall have me ! Brown 



white man's song with a gurgle of sobs and 
laughter in its music. She was a very 
pretty Small Plover. Old Brown Elk's eyes 
yearned to his gun, blinking in plain view 
on the bank. 

The reeds whispered as Gerole drew him- 
self up slightly, still holding by the old 
man's foot. The knife- point touched the 
bony, leather-hued hand that hung at Brown 
Elk's side, but the hand did not wince. 

A mile away in his study the missionary 
of the district was writing an article for a 
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• C iRB-FRRE 



church paper. It was to be upon the ad- 
vancement of the Indian in civilized stand- 
ards of morality and ethics. He intended 
to treat his subject optimistically. Mean- 
while, down in the rushes, old Brown Elk, 
his catechist, and Louis Gerole, whom he 
had brought to confirmation, were settling 
a problem which baffles civilization in the 



THREK YOUNG BUCKS 



straight and primitive fashion of unmis- 
sionaried days. 

Gerole lifted himself higher. t% See, " he 
said gently. "You are a very old man, 
Brown Elk. A year or two at most, and 
the Small Plover will come to me." 

Brown Elk's eyes came back from the 
glitter of his gun-stock on the bank. He 
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"HIS MOTHER WOULD POINT IN VAIN TO A BEAR OR A DEER ACROSS THE LAKE." 



drew a deep, untroubled breath and made 
his bargain. 

4 'Your hands are upon me, young Ger- 
ole, " he said very simply. * * If I live now 
it is by your favor. Nevertheless it is not 
a wise thing for a man to kill a man — 
even though the rushes hide, and eyes 
watching from the roadside cannot see you. 



Might they not see me go down into the 
rushes — may not even the Small Plover 
be watching where I stand? And when I 
come not up from the creek -bed there will 
be search made for old Hehakagi. ,, He 
nodded in understanding of the half- 
breed's gesture. "That is very true. 
You would go safely — perhaps. Maybe not. 
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This is a way more safe. Give me the 
year. I am an old man — you have said. 
Perhaps in a year there will be no need of 
that'' — his lingers touched the grue- 
some glimmer of blue steel — "and if there 
is, the mud will be as deep, and the night 
safer. And Small Plover as fair." 

"And I — I gave him the year. It was, 
you see, his — what you say? — his honey- 
moon but a week old. And me — I had 
taken two years to know my mind ; I could 
take another to be sure of it. 

4 'There are three months yet." 



gan's and in the manifest justice of the 
thing. The missionary, to whom another 
than Flannagan might have carried the 
story, would have lapsed into objurgations 
— appealed to Gerole' s morality, which 
was undeveloped — then to his mercy, which 
was not at all — perhaps to his honor, 
though that would have been a mistake, 
for standards of honor differ — last, might 
unwisely have appealed to the law, which 
could scarcely have helped matters until 
after the Brown Elk's iron mouth was too 
tightly closed to deny the charge against 
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"TO DRAW CRUDE 



WOULD EARN A FEW POUNDS OF MEAT. 



So Gerole the half-breed told the story 
to Flannagan the trader, who called all 
Dakotas brothers, and smoked in silence 
while Louis talked, and understood. 
Flannagan and Gerole had hunted together 
the day before, had slept together at 
night, and had drunk together at intervals 
too frequent for the half-breed's discre- 
tion. The story that he told in tipsy con- 
fidence, Flannagan demanded of him sober 
the next day. And the story Gerole told 
simply, trusting in that understanding 
which it has been intimated was Flanna- 



Gerole. Moreover, Gerole studied how to 
avoid the consequences of breaking the 
law, rather than how to live within it. 

But Flannagan had no intention of tell- 
ing the missionary. He did not even say 
to Louis Gerole, "Suppose the old man is 
not at the place three months from to- 
night?" He understood, and he knew that, 
with the factors of outside interference 
eliminated from the problem. Brown Elk 
was to die. Otherwise — he had seen these 
things before: the pointed fingers of the 
maidens and the jeers of the young men. 
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For, though Gerole might not slay the old 
man, he would tell the story — why not? 
It was to his credit, and public opinion — 
the public opinion that is rife about the 
unconscious servants of the government and 
the church — would crucify the old man. 
The Brown Elk — Flannagan was sure of 
it — would die as a brave man should whose 
word is passed. 

"So!" said Flannagan the trader, watch- 
ing the half- - , , r m mm 
breed w i t h 
something 
like amuse- 
ment in his 
eyes. "And 
after they 
find the old 
man, dead in 
the mud — 
you will put 
out your 
hand and 
take the poor I 
Small Plover 
that will 
have clipped 
wings?" 

Gerole 
glanced at 
him quickly. 
"You think 
he's clipped 
her wings?" 
he demand- 
ed. "You 
think it will 
be easy?" 

"Easy? As 
that!" Flan- 
nagan blew 
upon the 
match with 
which he had 
just lighted his pipe — gone out in the close- 
ness of his attention. "She is waiting for 
you. A little flutter perhaps, for show, 
and then she will lie still in your hand." 

Gerole smoked in silence. At last 

"She had a pretty spirit — that Small 
Plover," he said regretfully. 

Flannagan eyed him with covert keen- 
ness. 

"When she came — you remember?" he 
asked. "Three years ago? She stood 
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beside the agent's daughter, you know, 
and the white girl was not so pretty or so 
slim or so — different from the rest of 
you. And she would have nothing to say 
to you. Ah, you remember. The memory 
of a man is long when it reaches back to 
a girl's disdain. And then, that summer, 
you went away. I watched her. There 
were white men here that summer, but — 
well, they did not see the difference. Until 

they came to 
speak to her 
of love, and 
then — they 
saw quickly. 
Oh, she had 
a pretty 
spirit, the 
Small Plover. 
And when 
Brown Elk- 
made love to 
her, and her 
father had 
given her a 
new mother, 
and she saw 
that she could 
never be 
white, nor 
red, and you 
were not 
here, there- 
fore she chose 
suicide and 
the old 
man." 

Still Ger- 
ole smoked 
in silence, 
until — "And 
now?" he 
said. 

Flannagan 
and vawned a 



AND CLUTCHED HIS BROW." 



stretched his long arms 
dismissal of the subject. 

"Now she is very tame. It is as though 
he beat her — instead of which he is too 
kind. Have you seen their house? Al- 
most as fine as the missionary's. A room 
in which there is no bed, chairs that rock, 
and a carpet. And in the midst of it all 
the Small Plover, very small and very 
meek, saying yes, and saying no, and little 
more, watching you through the window 
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when you pass, thinking — 'I was waiting 
and you did not ask. I am waiting now. 
My husband is very old. You have only 
to ask.' " 

41 You think? 1 ' said Gerole the half- 
breed. 

4 'I know, " said Flannagan the trader. 

And when Gerole had gone Flannagan 
laughed, for he understood. 

Flannagan was at home in Brown Elk's 
house. In the days when the old chief 
had been a chief in positive glory, Flanna- 
gan had shared his tepee as he had shared 
the tepee of Wamude Hota, the Plover's 
father. 

The memory of many hunts lay between 
them, and Brown Elk welcomed his friend 
gravely and gladly in the house that was too 
new. The Small Plover, too, had mem- 
ories concerning him. They did not date 
quite so far back as Flannagan 1 s concern- 
ing her, for he remembered the night when 
he and Wamude Hota smoked together in 
the moonlight before the deerskin lodge, 
and were greatly silent until a little cry 
fluttered through the waving door-curtain 
and the Small Plover made her first protest 
against her race. So long had Flannagan 
watched and understood the rebellious soul 
of the Small Plover. 

He remembered a blue-and- white spring 
day when he cleaned his gun before her 
father's lodge. The prairie-chickens 
drummed against the wall of the world, 
and the mists crept up from the sweet- 
smelling creek, and Flannagan sang old 
songs of the forgotten East. And then a 
little figure stole out and stood beside him, 
and he smiled at the bronze face under 
the gaily tied and fearfully oiled black 
locks. But the child did not smile. She 
lifted her long young arms and stretched 
them out to the prairies. 

4 * Flannagan, " she said somberly, 44 I 
dream white dreams." 

And Flannagan 1 s song died. 4< You are 
no longer a child, little one, ' ' he said to 
her gently. 

And when she came home from the East- 
ern school, the wisest girl in her tribe, 
and her people gathered to look at her — 
some of them mockingly, some of them 
disapprovingly, but all of them more or 
less proudly — then when their ignorance 
and their savagery rose up before her and 



smote her, she turned to Flannagan, who 
understood. 

44 You are a woman, Small Plover, 1 ' he 
said to her then. 44 And women's lives 
are made empty that they may be filled 
with sorrow. It is not me you love — it is 
because I am of his race, the man back 
there you must forget. 11 

41 He came with other visitors to the 
school, 11 the Small Plover told him. "I 
saw him and loved him. If I had been 
white perhaps he would have loved me, 
but because I was — this, he only mar- 
veled that an Indian girl could be so 
pretty. But because he looked at me I 
cannot forget. I was only the red dust 
stirred by his foot. But his foot, stirred 
me, though he could never know. 11 

44 Poor little Plover! 11 said Flannagan, 
and he met the missionary in great wrath 
and spoke certain truths to him crudely. 

44 You have failed, 11 he said. 4k That 
girl will never teach her people. Her 
people — she hates them. She is only a 
common little Indian and her soul is not 
big enough for martyrdom. You should 
have seen that — you who are supposed to 
have the heart that understands. You 
have spoiled a little life- — you are spoiling 
little lives every day. Have you yet made 
a great one? 11 And the missionary made 
him no answer. For indeed it was borne 
in upon him that this rough man, who 
laughed at his peopled sins and looked 
suspiciously upon their virtues, stood nearer 
to them than himself, who did perhaps — 
who knew? — spoil little lives. 

Flannagan 's eyes did not soften as they 
rested on the old chief. Because to see 
a great manhood face darkness without 
tremor is a good sight. He smiled at the 
grave courtesy with which Brown Elk 
welcomed Gerole to his home. For Flan- 
nagan urged Gerole often to accompany 
him. 4 'You shall see for yourself how 
tamely the Small Plover waits, 11 he said 
kindly. 

And when the Small Plover, sitting list- 
lessly beside her husband, turned her eyes 
slowly upon him at his speaking, the half- 
breed caught Flannagan 's wink inscru- 
tably. The Small Plover was very quiet, 
there was not much to which Flannagan 
could call Gerole's attention, but when 
they came away together the trader's elbow 
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touched his with congratulatory emphasis. 
44 If you had put out your hand to-night 
she would have lain quiet in it," he said. 

Gerole shrugged his shoulders. 

4 4 Perhaps, " he said. 

The missionary would not have under- 
stood. Knowing all the sad history of 
Gerole 1 s escapades^ he would not have com- 
prehended his savage code of honor nor 
believed that until Brown Elk had kept 
the fatal tryst with death, Gerole would 
have cut off his brown hand at the wrist 
rather than put it out to Small Plover un- 
der present conditions. 

But this Flannagan understood. 

Meanwhile, as the day of the tryst ap- 
proached, there was little change in Brown 
Elk's manner. Always of a somber nature, 
the coming tragedy served, perhaps, to 
increase his usual dignity of bearing. He 
seemed to love Small Plover more and more 
as the day approached when he must leave 
her forever. He remained at home for 
longer periods at a time, and there was 
something pathetic in the way he followed 
her when she wandered out through the 
forest. It was only on long hunts far 
from the rest of his tribe that he allowed 
the helplessness of his position to affect 
him. Often he paused while following 
the trail and clutched his brow, thoughts 
of the hunt for the time submerged in the 
consciousness of his inevitable fate. 

With Gerole, too, the winter had dealt 
harshly. Labor of any kind was never 
pleasant to him and absolute necessity was 
the only force which could drive him to 
the hunt. Morning after morning, his 
mother would point in vain to a bear or 
a deer across the lake or to the trail of 
some smaller animal on the shore. He 
would begin the chase with vigor, but 
evening would find him care-free, gambling 
with two or three young bucks as improv- 
ident as he, the object of the morning en- 
tirely forgotten. When provender for the 
next day's meal was absolutely lacking, he 
would usually find some about the camp, 
for he was popular and clever in his way, 
and usually to draw crude pictures on a 
skin would earn a few pounds of meat. 
Then idleness would once mor« ensue. 

Flannagan, returning from a hunt, called 
upon Brown Elk and foumd his wife alone 
and weeping. 



He laid his hand on the Small Plover's 
smooth, bent head. 

"Poor little Plover," he crooned in the 
vernacular — * 4 is there no woman who can 
help you? — the missionary's wife?" 

The Plover lifted her head defiantly. 

%4 She thinks I am one of the rest," she 
said sullenly. 

44 And you are." His eyes pitied her. 

44 Oh, yes; I am one of the rest," she 
said, and her face was hidden in her arms 
again. 

4 'But see — they are not so bad, your 
people. The women, they are not kind 
to you now, because you will not allow 
them to be, but if you went to them in 
your trouble " 

The Plover lifted her face to him. 

44 See, Flannagan," she said to him, 
speaking in English, which is a sorry thing 
for a Sioux maiden to do. 4k They should 
not have sent me away. They should not 
have shown me what lies outside, and 
then brought me back to this. I hate them 
— all my people. I hate myself because 
I am of them. And yet I am ashamed. 
It was to punish myself that I married 
Hehakagi, and now " 

44 You should have married Gerole the 
half-breed," said Flannagan softly. 

44 Gerole?" She stirred her thin brown 
hand in listless contempt. 44 At least my 
husband is a man," she said, and Flanna- 
gan smiled above her. 

44 Oh, she is very tame, the Plover," he 
told Gerole that night. 44 To-day I found 
her crying, and it was only your name that 
soothed her. I hope she will be willing 
to wait a month or two before she marries 
you. Then there will be no talk." 

44 It is to be hoped !" said Gerole shortly. 

44 And then — there will be a good house 
for you, Louis Gerole — and a wife who will 
never leave you, not even if you beat her 
— and land for you to till. And there 
must be no more long hunts, Louis Gerole, 
no more wanderings. Brown Elk's widow 
will expect much.' 1 

Gerole stirred uneasily. 

4t There is a month yet," he said. And 
after a while, 4t There is a week yet." 
And after a longer while, ' 4 There is a day 
yet." 

And when the moining of the last day 
came, Flannagan 's face was grave. When 
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Drawn by Louis Belts. 

"SHOUTING INTO THE FORESTS AS SOME ROCK OR SHOAL WAS DEFTLY PASSED.'' 



he met the missionary at the agency store 
he hesitated whether he should seek advice 
from this black-garbed little man who 
would condemn Gerole, try to reason with 
Brown Elk and fail signally to understand. 
"No," said Flannagan, and at dusk he 
went up slowly to Gerole's rude shelter. 



He came out smiling, for no one was there 
but his mother, and she, between puffs of 
her pipe, surlily informed him that her son 
had gone down the river in his canoe. She 
had seen him only an hour ago rounding 
a bend of the stream, standing upright, 
guiding his frail craft through the eddies 
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by balancing his weight and shouting into 
the forests as some rock or shoai was deftly 
passed. 

' 'North, this time, 11 said the agent of 
whom the trader made inquiries. ''We'll 
see him back when snow flies. He's a 
queer beggar, that half-breed — child and 
savage both." 

"Have you seen Brown Elk?" inquired 
Flannagan. 

"Saw him driving his cattle down to the 
creek. Old fellow's head was higher than 
ever." 

"So?" said Flannagan, and then a certain 
note in the agent's laugh — the sympathetic 
note — struck him. "What do you mean?" 
he demanded. 

"There is a small Elk born to her lady- 
ship the Plover," the agent said. 

Flannagan whistled. "So?" he said 
softly, and he went down to the creek 
where the darkness hung thick above the 
rushes and the Brown Elk waited. Flan- 
nagan saw the head and shoulders of the 
Indian silhouetted against t{ie pale evening 
sky. 

"Magnificent old buck! 1 ' he said aloud. 
He had lived the greater part of his life 
among these people, but there were phases 
of them which brought the tears to his eyes 
yet. 

Brown Elk turned as the rushes whined 
under Flannagan's feet. 

"There is a child, Gerole, " he said 
gently — l ' that will be yours. ' ' 

Flannagan explained, and Brown Elk 
lifted his head and looked away over the 
dark shimmer of prairies to where the 
moon was rising in the east. Then he 
spoke huskily. 

4 ' You must go for Louis Gerole, ' ' he 
said. "You must tell him that the Plover 
is waiting. I have kept my year because 
it was mine, and because there has been 
much darkness and few moon- rays in my 
life.- But I am an old, dry, mildewed log, 
as he said, and a young wife can only 
weep beside me. I have known this — the 
sting of many arrows is not so sharp as 
that knowing, but because the year was 
mine I kept it. Now the year ends, and 
you shall go to Gerole and tell him that 
the Plover waits." 

Flannagan caught the hilt of the knife 
between his fingers. His words leaped crude 



and unhampered, and the gist of them was 
that this grand old chief, in the gorgeous 
tragedy of his renunciation, was a variety 
of fools. 

"You will go back, old lunatic," he 
commanded. "You will go back with me 
and hear the Plover call for you. If she 
does not call, the blade will last. But 
you will go back." 

When he had finished, the Brown Elk 
stood thoughtful. "Through many hunts 
you have been my friend," he said at last 
— "and wise. You have seen tracks that 
I failed to see. You have been right 
where I was wrong. Now you think that 
I should return, and this morning the cry 
of a man-child called me. I will return, 
and if my wife shall call me I will stay. 
I am an old man, but, after all, there is 
a love of life in me." 

And through the darkness they went 
back to the Plover. 

She lay very quietly against her pillows, 
and the women who had come to her pad- 
ded gently about in the outer room, and 
whispered guttural and kindly comments, 
and lifted warning fingers against Flanna- 
gan' s entrance. 

But the Plover called him softly, and he 
went to her. 

Her wide eyes — the unutterably pathetic 
eyes of her race — greeted him happily. 

"Well, Small Plover?" he said gently. 
He laid his big hand on her small one. 
"It is well." 

"It is all well," she said in the soft 
Indian tongue. "See, it is mine, dear 
brother. Look upon him!" 

She lifted the gay blanket, and a little 
brown blot squirmed beneath it. Flannagan 
touched the ugly wee face with an awk- 
ward finger, and she laughed contentedly. 
"Some day he shall hunt with you," she 
said. "With you and with his father. 
And he will be a great man in the tribe. 
And I — I am his mother. Send his father 
in to us — the child and me." 

And Flannagan went forth smiling, for 
he knew the miracle had been wrought. 

Old Brown Elk waited in the shadows 
without, and his hand shook in the grasp 
of Flannagan's. 

" She is waiting, " said Flannagan. "And 
there is a great peace about her. Go you 
in and find it. Blihelya! Hurry!" 
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By Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, Lord Bishop of London. 



WHATEVER may be the case in Amer- 
ica, the overcrowding of our great 
cities is by far the gravest social problem 
that we have to face in England. I have 
myself lived for nine years in the midst of 
Bethnal Green, one of the densely crowded 
districts of East London, and can speak 
from what I have seen of its physical, 
moral and even spiritual effects. In one 
special area, subsequently taken in hand 
by the London County Council, but which 
was still untouched when I first went to 
East London in 1889, infant mortality 
brought the death-rate up to fifty per 
thousand a month as opposed to eighteen 
per thousand as the average for London 
as a whole. But in addition to those who 
annually die as infants from overcrowding, 
there is a real danger to any state in the 
sickly and stunted condition of those who 
have not had sufficient air to breathe or 
room to move in. Numbers were rejected 
for service in South Africa from our great 
towns as physically unfit for this reason. ' 
And if the physical effect is palpable and 
obvious, the moral effect is no less evident 
to those who have eyes to see. Boys and 
girls are compelled to see and hear things 
which they ought never to see and hear; 
there is a coarsening of character, a rub- 
bing off of the bloom of modesty which is 
the greatest attraction youth possesses; 
even little children when taken into a great 
hospital are heard sometimes to use lan- 
guage, unconscious of its meaning, which 
appals their elders : and all because families 
are living eight or ten in a room which 
is in many cases their only room in which 
to eat as well as to sleep, instead of living, 
as we believe God intended them to live, 
in something which can be called a home. 
The same reason accounts for the slow 
progress of spiritual work in the real 
slums; it is not merely that the inhab- 
itants are often too overworked and over- 
crowded to be able to give their minds to 
anything except how to get their daily 
bread, but they have no room in which 
to say their prayers if they wanted to do 
so; all their life from the cradle to the 
grave is in public ; they are under the rules 
of a tradition which makes chapel -going 



or church-going as outre" a thing as not 
going to some place of worship on Sunday 
morning used to be among a different 
class. Take the great suburban districts 
to which they go, and you will find, as we 
shall see presently, that those better off 
give themselves a new chance spiritually 
as well as in other ways, and you will find 
churches, where the population has been 
caught in time as it has poured down from 
London propeV or up from the country, 
crowded on a Sunday evening with work- 
ing-people. Now the serious fact about 
this evil in London is that it is increasing 
every year. Since the last census nearly 
four hundred thousand have been added 
to the population of London, that is, 
roughly speaking, forty thousand a year. 
Country villages outside London, like Tot- 
tenham and Edmonton, have grown up 
into great towns of one hundred and forty 
thousand people. Nor has the growth of 
the suburbs relieved the pressure on the 
center. Rents are rising every year in 
Whitechapel, and a working-man has been 
known to traverse two or three miles of 
Poplar and Stepney before he could find a 
home for his wife and children. So great 
is the competition for house-room that the 
sum paid for the rent refusal of a house 
is rising every day. 

And when you look around to see what 
thoughtful men have to suggest as a rem- 
edy, on no question do you find a greater 
difference of opinion. Much has been done 
by voluntary effort with regard to sanita- 
tion. Such a body as the Mansion House 
Council for the dwellings of the poor has 
its branches in many of the districts of 
London; there was an active branch in 
Bethnal Green under the immediate super- 
intendence of the present editor of the 
4 'Saturday Review, M but what we found 
was that while we had the people with us 
with regard to sanitation, they were against 
us in dealing with overcrowding. They 
did not want to overcrowd themselves, but 
when a man had only two shillings six- 
pence to spare for rent he had to get what 
he could for his money, and all that he 
could get for two shillings sixpence -was 
one room, and he strongly objects to any 
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one coming to turn him out of it. As one 
caustic speaker said at a great meeting on the 
subject, and it is needless to say he was a 
working-man, "Well, a rat in a hole is 
better than a rat out of a hole, anyway." 
What then are the remedies tried or pro- 
posed for what all admit is a great evil? 
We may divide them into three headsi 
First. Buying up unsanitary areas and 
building or encouraging the building of 
sanitary property upon them. This policy 
in London was inaugurated by the Board 
of Works and has been carried on by the 
London County Council. Cross's Act in 
1875 turned the Metropolitan Board of 
Works into a compulsory buyer of unsani- 
tary areas. "The Economic Review" crit- 
icizes their efforts in the following terms: 
"In all, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
bought for clearance about forty- two acies 
of unsanitary dwellings, and when the sites 
were sold, subject to the obligation to 
build for the working- classes, and the ac- 
counts made up, it was out of pocket one 
million three hundred and twenty-three 
thousand four hundred and fifteen pounds. 
On these forty-two acres twenty-two thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-eight per- 
sons had lived, so that to put each 
person out of the unsanitary dwellings 
the rate -payers of London paid five pounds 
two shillings and fivepence." This sum, 
be it remembered, did not provide new 
houses, but only cheap sites in expensive 
situations. The London County Council 
has introduced the practice of doing its 
own building and letting the dwellings 
direct to the occupiers. In March, 1893, 
it adopted what is called the "three 
percent, resolution," which runs as fol- 
lows: "The rents to be charged for the 
dwellings erected in connection with any 
specified building scheme or area shall not 
exceed those ruling in the neighborhood 
and shall be so fixed that, after providing 
for all outgoings, interest and sinking-fund 
charges, there shall be no charge on the 
County rate in respect of the dwellings on 
such area, and all such dwellings shall be 
so designed that the cost of erection may 
not exceed the sum which will enable the 
Council to carry out the foregoing condi- 
tions. The interest of sinking-fund charges 
shall be calculated upon the cost of erec- 
tion plus the value of the site, subject to 



the obligation to build dwellings for the 
working-classes upon it." 

Many people even in America have 
heard of the Boundary Trust Scheme, by 
which a great area of twenty -two acres was 
cleared of slums and covered with imposiug 
model dwellings, with wash-houses, club- 
rooms and every appliance for comfort which 
a clever young architect could devise. 

These buildings are erected on the very 
site where infant mortality in 1889 was 
fifty per thousand. No one can give any- 
thing but praise to the courage and public 
spirit shown in this effort by the London 
County Council, which in this, as in so many 
other ways, is trying to rise to its respon- 
sibilities; but as a cure for overcrowding, 
there are some obvious criticisms made. 
When the new buildings were erected and 
filled, it was found that only eleven people 
were the same who lived on that spot in 
previous years. Where were the others? 
They poured down to the slums, over- 
crowded before, which lay round the Ox- 
ford House in Bethnal Green. Of course 
none can deny that good was done by pro- 
viding nice rooms at a moderate rental for 
policemen, postmen and others who wished 
to be near their work, and their removal 
from former dwellings made more room 
for others to come in. Nevertheless to an 
inhabitant of the district, as I was myself 
at the time, it seemed more like Stirling 
up a caldron 'of soup and bringing the 
better parts to the top than clearing the scum 
or in any way diminishing the quantity. 

Then again the expense was terrific. 
I think that they expect to be paid back 
in sixty years. An account was given 
this summer at the University Extension 
Meeting at Oxford of an experiment in 
Liverpool in demolishing unsanitary houses 
and rehousing those who were dispossessed: 
"They were doing this at a cost of two 
million pounds sterling. The operation 
involved the demolition of over ten 
thousand houses, chiefly known as the 
back- to-back court house, and the erection 
of over five thousand tenement dwellings. 
Every tenant they unhoused was offered 
another home at something near the former 
rent. These new tenement-houses had two 
rooms, three rooms, four rooms and some 
only one room, and the rent was about one 
pound six shillings a room. The return 
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from rent against interest and sinking fund 
was ouly three per cent., so that they were 
considerable losers. However, they looked 
upon it that the community had largely 
benefited by having the danger of pesti- 
lence removed, and therefore the loss was 
ungrudgingly made up." 

But, from another point of view, the 
most serious criticism I should feel inclined 
to make on this method as the sole cure 
for overcrowding is that, when you have 
taken all this trouble, you have not given 
the people a real home. It is little better 
than barrack life after all. You have stuffed 
up the district and taken away the air with 
your enormous buildings, and you have left 
an inner court which is after all a forcing- 
house for germs of all kinds. 

The best rebuilding in the slums which 
I have seen was in a street called Hart's 
Lane in Bethnal Green, and this was done 
by a private owner; the new houses were 
only two stories high, they were well built 
and attractive to look at, each story con- 
tained one family, and they were always 
let. I hope that the owner made a good 
thing out of his improvements, for no 
doubt he waived an immediate source of 
profit in keeping his houses low in price and 
trying to make them look like real homes. 

But it is time now to consider another 
remedy, and one which, if it were possible, 
would indeed solve the problem, and that 
is removing the factories themselves into 
the country. It is with nothing short of 
envy that one hears Mr. Leon describe the 
success of Port Sunlight, where he has es- 
tablished a model town or village round 
his soap manufactories; one reads, too, of 
the Bournville village established by Mr. 
Cadbury round his chocolate works outside 
Birmingham. Here, one feels, is the real 
cure : not to have to create a great, unnat- 
ural gulf between a man's home and his 
work, not to have either to convey his 
tired body ten, fifteen or twenty miles each 
day or to stew him up in the slums, but to 
let the poor man have his home by his 
factory, with its bit of garden into which 
he can go out after hours and breathe the 
fresh air, keep in touch with nature, leave his 
dullness behind him and live the life of a 
man and not of an animal or a machine. 

Mr. Cadbury believes that it is impossi- 
ble to have a truly vigorous race which does 



not come in contact with the land, that in 
the garden will be found the only success-* 
ful rival to the public-house, and that the 
land, when cultivated by hand, will bring 
in as much as fifty pounds an acre. A six- 
room cottage is let for six shillings a week, 
with a garden attached which may bring 
in two shillings sixpence a week. 

To extend this idea, Mr. Cadbury has 
with great generosity founded the Bourn- 
ville Village Trust. The property consists 
of three hundred and thirty acres with 
three hundred and seventy cottages. The 
total rent is five thousand two hundred and 
forty-six pounds a year, and the value of 
the gift is a hundred and seventy to a 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
This sum is devoted to the development of 
the estate, and after that to the purchase 
of other estates for the like purpose. 

Such a picture, to any one who loves 
nature and his fellow- men, is attractive 
beyond words, but it needs for its realiza- 
tion employers animated by true Christian 
principles and by a largeness of idea and 
a conception of life which are not given to 
all employers of labor. Doubtless also what 
is possible with some manufacturers would 
be impossible with others. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in private conversa- 
tion, ridiculed the idea that it was possible 
by any law to prevent factories being 
added on to London or other large towns, 
if the owners desire to bear the heavy 
rates and other expenses which the pres- 
ence of the factory in a large town entails. 

The last question then is, What can be 
done under existing circumstances? And 
it is the " Tuppenny Tube 11 and the elec- 
tric tram which seem our only way of sal- 
vation. 

(The Central London Kail way, or "Tup- 
penny Tube," has been for a year and a 
half the first in operation of a series of 
underground electric railways for London, 
and runs from Shepherd's Bush to the Bank 
of England, a distance of about seven 
miles. The road is built in two circular 
iron -lined tunnels, or tubes, into which 
the train fits somewhat snugly. Another 
line from St. John's Wood to Waterloo 
Station is in active construction and others 
are projected. In many ways the "tube" 
is distinctly an American innovation. The 
arrangements for selling and taking up 
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tickets are those in use on the elevated 
railways of New York. Passengers are 
conveyed. to and from the trains in enor- 
mous elevators. The uniform fare of two- 
pence for any distance, which is reduced 
one-half to the laboring classes at certain 
hours, gives the road its popular name. 
Curiously enough, in spite of its marked 
convenience, comfort and cleanliness, the 
1 'Tuppenny Tube 1 ' has not found favor with 
the upper classes, who are unable to reconcile 
themselves to the same accommodation for 
all classes of passengers. ) 

Every one knows the vast difficulties we 
have to encounter even here. With St. 
Paul's Cathedral so much undermined by 
excavations for railways as to be almost 
unsafe ; with the enormous expense before 
us of the " Tuppenny Tube, " which, it is 
said, even the vast number of travelers 
will not pay back for many years; with 
the extraordinary rise in rents of existing 
houses, and in the price of building-land the 
moment a tube begins to burrow its way 
in any direction or an electric tram to clank 
its course, none can deny the difficulties 
which beset this remedy. Even in bring- 
ing up the men and women and girls from 
Edmonton every morning the railway sys- 
tem has broken down more than once, and 
the fact that we have to open our city 
churches round the great stations in order 
that women and girls may have some place to 
wait between the last cheap train at 6 a.m. 
and their work at 8 a.m. shows how little 
even now the motive-power is sufficient to 
grapple with the great crowd to be moved 
to and fro; nor can we be blind to the 
objection that municipal housing may dis- 
courage private enterprise. And therefore 
the plan which many of us favor in London 
under the lead of Mr. Charles Booth, the 
well-known historian and statistician of the 
present population of London, is that the 
County Council should have the power of 
making railways and acquiring land out- 
side the area of existing London, and should 
then encourage the formation on such land 
of working-class quarters on regulations to 
be drawn up by the laborers themselves. 

There is no space to give in detail the 
•scheme with regard to remedying the evil 
of overcrowding by the creation of model 
districts connected by cheap transportation 
with the business center of London. The 



mayors of the new Borough Councils of 
London were invited to consider this sub- 
ject in January last and the plan was received 
by them in the main with approval. With 
regard to the arrangements of transporta- 
tion, however, it is necessary to insist that 
they shall be controlled by some central 
authority so as to avoid competition or 
overlapping of routes. If Parliament is 
disinclined to trust the County Council, 
there should be a controlling board ap- 
pointed by Parliament itself which must 
direct and control all private companies 
making railways from the center to the 
circumference. 

The moment an area of land is selected 
for the site of such a community, an ex- 
cessive rise in price takes place inevitably. 
In order to avoid the effect of this, it is 
suggested that large portions be obtained 
by the County Council at once at all points 
of the circumference and held over until 
needed. 

Moreover, it would be entirely possible 
for the Council to hold title to the land and 
permit the laborer himself to erect the 
cottage. Thus would be avoided the com- 
mon reproach that private enterprise is sys- 
tematically discouraged — a reproach which 
is met with almost always when any effort 
is made on behalf of the municipality to 
grapple with the problem at all. 

At the same time it must be said that the 
County Council proposes, we hear, to plant 
thirty-three thousand people on one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine acres in the country 
near Tottenham and to build houses for 
them. This experiment will be watched 
with the keenest interest, for if it succeeds, 
it will prove the shallowness of objections 
which seem formidable at a distance, 
while if it fails, it may show us in its very 
failure the opening to the true solution. 

For indeed no one* knows yet the true 
solution. Every man, it has been said, 
must be his own Columbus and find his 
continent of truth, and this is certainly true 
as to the cure for overcrowding; we can 
only ceaselessly watch and think and scheme, 
and, if we are believers in God, pray that 
some time we may see daylight, that we 
may at any rate be feeling our way in the 
right direction and perhaps suddenly round 
an unexpected corner be guided into the 
haven where we would be. 
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FORFEIT TO THE GODS. 

By Thomas A. Janvier. 

Part Second. 

I. 

WHEN Helen first caught sight of the 
town of Santa Clara, from the crest 
of the hill where the trail came out from 
the cation, her instantly expressed desire 
was that she might be lifted down from her 
horse and given an opportunity to dance a 
saraband. 

4 'Not that I'm at all clear as to what a sar- 
aband is, you know, Laurie,'* she went on; 
11 but I'm sure from the name of it that it 
must be a dance of delight — and I never 
was so much delighted with anything as I 
am with this beautiful valley almost on 
the roof of the mountains and with this 
beautiful old town. You dear boy, it was 
just like you to pick out a place like this 
to bring me to; and to pretend that per- 
haps I shouldn't like it, and so give me 
this lovely surprise. Indeed I do really 
just want to dance for joy." 

"Well, I can't say exactly that I did 
pick it out," Laurence answered. "Our 
esteemed friend the Major did the picking 
— that and stealing are both more or less 
in his line. But I'm glad you like it, 
Nelly; and that you come up so smiling 
after your twenty-mile ride. That is, if 



you're -not a whited sepulcher and only 
making believe that you're jolly and not 
tired out in order to please me. If you 
really are all right, I must say that it's 
rather to your credit. Are you?" 

"He is only a mining engineer, and he 
can't help being rude, I suppose, even 
when he wants to be complimentary and 
affectionate, " said Helen, addressing her- 
self generally to the horizon. "Well, if 
you won't lift me down and let me dance 
a saraband, let us go on as fast as we can 
— I want to see everything at once I" And 
so they rode on into the town. 

A radical change had come over Santa 
Clara in the course of the fortnight that 
had passed since Bold win's first arrival. 
Under the spur of his energy it had become 
again thrillingiy and vigorously alive. He 
had five hundred men at work on the 
wagon- road up through the canon, and an 
other hundred clearing away the rubbish 
about^ the shaft and making ready for the 
setting up of the stamps; and as most of 
these men had brought along their wives, 
and samples of their children, the popula- 
tion of the town had risen to more than 
two thousand at a bound. The new- 
comers had taken'squatter's titles to such of 
the beautiful old houses as best pleased their 
fancies — no doubt thanking their lucky 
stars that had brought them to d\vell in 
palaces — and with the adaptability of easy- 
going natures found themselves instantly 
at home. A score of little shops had been 
opened, bar-rooms and gambling-dens were 
plentiful, a cockpit had been established, 
and enterprising citizens were beginning 
to talk about bringing up the bulls. The 
streets no longer were deserted. By day 
the women and children passed and re 
passed along them ; and at night, when 
work was over, they were thronged. On 
Sundays, when all hands blissfully were at 
leisure to enjoy themselves, what with 
gambling and cock-fighting and drunken- 
ness and rows, Santa Clara was most ob- 
streperously gay. 

Work was just over for the day as Helen 
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and Laurence rode into the Plaza. The 
usual evening crowd, had begun to form 
there, and the women — among whom the 
announcement of Helen's coming had 
caused great excitement — were out in espe- 
cial force. None of them ever had seen an 
Amaricana ; and most of them, scouting the 
assertion of the men, expected her to be 
copper-red. But everybody was disposed 
to welcome her, and there was instantly a 
buzz of friendly greeting and all the dark 
faces shone with friendly smiles. 

"What a dear warm-hearted people these 
Mexicans are, Laurie!" Helen exclaimed 
with enthusiasm; and she returned in kind 
the cordial greeting, while they halted for 
a moment until the great doors of their 
palace should be unbaired. 

"Very!" was Laurence's sententious 
answer — to which he added mentally : 
4 'When they are not robbing you or stick- 
ing a knife into you! 1 ' But a part of this 
severe comment was unjust— a Mexican 
robber usually is one of the most good- 
natured creatures in the world. 

Helen did not notice the crisp brevity of 
his response. Just then the doors were 
swung open — by an elderly woman smil- 
ing like the Easter sun — and as they rode 
into the courtyard her mind was 'filled 
completely with a delighted wonder and 
surprise. Indeed, a much cooler observer 
than Helen was just then would have been 
moved to a scarcely less lively admiration. 
In itself the great court — with its central 
fountain and broad sweep of stairway and 
cloistered gallery, all of stone wrought 
richly — was of a stately magnificence. Un- 
der Laurence's careful touch it had become 
also beautiful. He had caused it to be 
made immaculate, and then to be most 
graciously adorned. Growing flowers were 
everywhere — surrounding and partly cover- 
ing the fountain, clustered about the foot 
of the wide stairway, thence rising in 
planes beside the heavy stone balustrade, 
and so carrying the lines of bright color 
upward to the hanging gardens of the gal- 
lery. It all was so entirely charming, and 
so utterly beyond her immediate expecta- 
tion, that her first comment upon it was 
•nly a deep sigh of joy. 

"Oh, Laurie!" she cried at last. "How 
eould you tell me that it was 'a ramshaekly 
old Mexican house 1 we were coming to? 



It is as beautiful as the most beautiful 
palace in a dream!" 

"Well, you see," he answered, as he 
swung her down from her horse, "the 
place is in rather better shape now than 
when I first reported on it. But it really 
is pretty ramshaekly, in spots; and I'm 
afraid you'll find it runs a good deal less 
to comfort than it does to style." And 
then he added: "This is JosGfa, Nelly" — 
and the elderly woman, as her name was 
spoken, came forward smiling and kissed 
Helen's hand. "She's the daughter of 
Benito, the old fellow I was telling you 
about whose mother was cook to the Eng- 
lish people, sixty years ago," Laurence 
explained — when he had translated JosCfa's 
little speech of welcome and Helen's gra- 
cious reply. "It's odd that we should get 
our cook out of the same family, isn't it? 
But she seems to be a good soul, and very 
much disposed to like you, and so I hope 
you and she will hit it off. And now come 
on upstairs. But it's only fair to warn 
you that the best part of this house is the 
outside of it, and there's not much up 
there to see/' 

He led her up the stairway and along 
the gallery, opening some of the doors to 
show her the huge empty rooms— dingy 
and broken, yet still compelling respect by 
an air of grandeur that even their shabbi- 
ness could not take away. 

"There is some hitch in the custom- 
house," he said with great seriousness, 
"and ten car-loads of our furniture, includ- 
ing the tapestries and armor and marble 
statues, have not got here yet. As soon as 
they come, of course, these rooms will be 
put in order. The pictures will be here a 
little later. As I needed them by the 
dozen I found that it was cheaper to buy 
them in France. 

"But here," he added, opening another 
door, "I have made a beginning. This is 
our dining-room. As you perceive, its ap- 
pointments are elegant but chastely severe. " 

"Everything is here that any reasonable 
human being could ask for," Helen an- 
swered. "I dislike crowded rooms, anyway. 
And how pretty you have made it with these 
bright-colored mats on the stone floor!" 

"The furniture looks a little lonely, 
doesn't it? A dresser and a table and two 
chairs don't make much impression on a 
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room big enough for a town hall. But 
now you shall see the Pullman. That's 
better. It's your own particular den, you 
know — a sort of private car. " 

The room that he led her into, one of 
the suite that had taken his fancy on the 
day of his arrival, was in the southwest 
angle of the building. Compared with the 
state chambers through which they had 
passed it seemed cozily small, and really 
was not much more than five-and -twenty 
feet square. In each of its outer walls were 
two tall windows, opening on stone bal- 
conies guarded by iron railings wrought in 
flourishes and scrolls. Through the west- 
ern windows the sunshine entered in slant- 
ing rays, and from them was a delectable 
sunset view : out across the Plaza and up the 
green slope of the Cerro to the dark moun- 
tain-peaks outlined against the glowing sky. 

Laurence had succeeded triumphantly in 
his effort to make this room comfortable 
and homelike. The delicate carving of the 
s£one chimneypiece, hidden by many lay- 
ers of whitewash, had been revived by care- 
ful cleaning; the dull white of the walls 
had been changed to a soft gray, against 
which the prints and water -colors from his 
bachelor quarters stood out effectively; 
hangings had been placed at the doors and 
windows; and the whole of the stone floor 
had been carpeted — this last as great a 
comfort on the chilly highlands of Mexico 
as it was a wild extravagance. He had 
added a lounge and some seductively easy 
chairs to the stiff English furniture, includ- 
ing a low sewing-chair of old-fashioned 
design that matched the little work-table 
quite wonderfully. A bookcase stood 
against one wall; a davenport that Helen 
had taken a fancy to in a New York shop, 
and then had forgotten, was placed beside 
a window; and the identical lamp that she 
had admired in another shop in New York 
was standing on the big mahogany table in 
the midst of a litter of new novels and 
fresh magazines. 

As she looked about her and saw these 
various evidences of the trouble that he had 
taken, in the thick of his hard work, to 
make her comfortable; and as the climax 
was reached in her sudden recognition of 
the davenport and the lamp, her lips 
trembled a little and her eyes filled with 
tears. But all that she said, as she put 



her arms around him and laid her head on 
his shoulder, was : ' 4 Oh, Laurie ! Howgood 
you are to me ! I can't thank you at all !" 

"Well, I must say," said Laurence pres- 
ently, "that you can make a pretty good 
shot at it. If that isn't thanking, then I 
don't know much about thanks!" And 
he added, speaking very seriously: "It is 
all the other way, Helen. I never can do 
enough to show how grateful I am to you 
for being willing to come down here with 
me to live." 

There was another pause, at the end of 
which Helen said : "As though I could be 
anything but delighted to have a chance 
to live in a palace in Paradise; and as 
though I could live anywhere at all, you 
dear boy, without you!" 

They stood together at one of the west- 
ern windows, looking out at the sunset 
above the Cerro — until they were startled 
by JosGfa's voice directly behind them 
bidding them come to supper. JosGfa 
wore her feet bare, just as God had given 
them to her, and she moved about the 
house as silently as a ghost. Helen 
blushed delightfully as they disentangled 
themselves — and her liking for the old 
woman was the warmer because of the 
motherly friendliness of her smile. 

II. 

Laurence likened their huge supper- 
room to the Desert of Sahara, and their 
table in the midst of it to an oasis. Pursu- 
ing this fancy, he announced his intention 
of procuring camels — by means of which 
they could traverse without fatigue the 
magnificent distances of their abode. Helen 
objected to camels, on the ground of their 
bored expression and the lazy insolence of 
their inquiring gaze. A tandem tricycle 
would be better, she said ; with an ordinary 
tricyjle for herself when she went about 
the house alone. And then they discarded 
both of these projects in favor of an elec- 
tric tramway around the gallery, with sid- 
ings run in to way-stations in the several 
rooms. Laurence wanted to add a long- 
distance telephone, to save the wear and 
tear incident to railway travel to and from 
the kitchen. But what was the good of 
a telephone. Helen asked with much good 
sense, when she knew scarcely any Spanish, 
and Jos6fa knew no English at all? Un- 
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less, she added, questioningly, there were a 
translating telephone? Laurence was under 
the impression that such a telephone re- 
cently had been invented, and announced 
his intention of writing to New York 
about it at once. And so they went on 
talking nonsense — for they were full of 
hope for the future and very light of heart. 

The supper was a brilliant success. 
Jos6fa had a sound knowledge of cooking, 
and she had employed it soulfully in the 
preparation of this particular meal. When 
Laurence complimented her upon it, and 
then translated to her Helen's enthusiastic 
praise, she beamed upon them ; and as she 
patted Helen's shoulder she declared that 
with the help of the blessed saints the 
Seiiorita always should be well served. 
Helen took the old woman's hand in both of 
hers and said "Gracias, Jos6fa"^and from 
that moment they were sworn friends. 

When the supper was ended they went 
back to the library — as Helen decided their 
room of state should be called — and there 
Laurence made her light the surprise -lamp, 
because it was her own especial property; 
and then, when he had laid it, the fire — 
because this was the first fire on the hearth 
of their first home. Indeed, quite apart 
from sentiment, the fire was desirable. 
They were seven thousand feet above sea- 
level, and the night air was chili. 

These ceremonies having been per- 
formed, he settled himself in one of the 
easy -chairs and with great content watched 
her while she made a journey of minute 
exploration — such as a cat would make, 
he told her, upon coming into a strange 
room. The pictures and the books espe- 
cially, and curiously, interested her — for 
they belonged to the remote and nebulous 
part of his life before they were married; 
but every article in the room received in 
turn her considerate attention, even to the 
still English sofa and the stiffer chairs. 
The little work-table she saved deliberately 
until the last. There was a pathos about 
this forsaken scrap of furniture — once so 
intimately associated with the young Eng- 
lishwoman who had lived in those very 
rooms — that strangely touched her heart. 

Placing it in front of Laurence, and seat- 
ing herself at his feet on the English foot- 
stool in such a fashion that his knees made 
a back to lean against, she settled herself 



to examining it carefully. One by one 
she drew out the dusty drawers; but 
found in them only some empty thread- 
winders and a stray button or two, until in 
the last that she opened she came upon a 
shabby little needle-case and a scrap cut 
from a newspaper. On the needle-case the 
name "Eleanor" was worked in faded red 
silk, the lettering so coarse and irregular 
as to show that it must have been done by 
a child. She could make nothing at all 
of the scrap of newspaper; but Laurence 
recognized it as the report of a speech in 
the House of Commons belonging to the 
period of Radical agitation which preceded 
the Reform Bill. From the vigor of the 
language in which his highly Conservative 
sentiments were expressed it was evident 
that "the Hon. John Vivian, Member for 
Stoke-Hopping, ' ' had been a thoroughgoing 
Tory of the old school. Laurence laughed 
as he read aloud this bit of resurrected rage 
against the coming of the inevitable; but 
Helen, holding the little needle-case very 
tenderly in her hand, did not laugh. 

Something caught the drawer as she 
pushed it back into its place. Drawing it 
out again, she turned the table so that the 
light shone full in the recess. And then 
she gave a little start as she cried: "Oh, 
Laurie, I do believe that it is a letter!" 

Truly, it was a letter that she drew 
forth: a little three-cornered note, the 
paper yellow with dust and age, and the 
ink so faded and the fine pointed writing 
so nearly illegible that she read with diffi- 
culty the address: "For Miss Vivian, The 
Rectory, Stoke-Hopping. ' ' 

Helen partly unfolded it. "Do you 
think we. ought to read it, Laurie?" she 
asked. "It may be something, you know, 
that Miss Vivian would not like us to see." 

"Then Miss Vivian ought to have taken 
better care of it," Laurence answered. 
"Crack ahead, or I'll read it myself." 

Helen needed no very strong urging to 
overcome her scruples. Yet she opened 
the note hesitatingly, and there was a half- 
apologetic tone in her voice as she read 
aloud these words: "Lord and Lady 
Towersby's complements to Miss Vivian 
and beg she will favour them with her 
Company to Dinner on Wensday next." 
Below was added: "You muat come, Nelly, 
The Gentleman who in going to Mexico will 
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be bear, and so wants to see you." Aud 
below this again: "Tell your Father that 
Towersby is Delighted with that Splendid 
speach of your Uncle John's." 

4 'Lady Towersby's notions of spelling 
were eccentric," said Laurence, who had 
been looking over Helen's shoulder. "And 
so, I suppose, Miss Vivian went to the 
dinner and there met 'the gentleman who 
was going to Mexico' and who wanted 
'so 1 to see her; and, no doubt, that was 
the way she happened to come to Mexico 
herself. I must say it's quite a little 
romance. Well, she must be rising eighty 
by this time, and a great -grandmother — 
that is, if she's still alive — and so the ro- 
mance has about come to an end." 

Helen was silent for a moment, while 
she clasped Laurence's hand in both of 
hers tightly. "It's like seeing ghosts!" 
she said, her voice shaking a little. 4, I 
wish, I wish we hadn't found it — at least, 
not this first night, just after we'd lighted 
our first fire in our first home. How cold 
the room is. I am shivering." 

"No wonder you're shivering, you fool- 
ish child. m Don't you see that the fire 
has gone out?" 

"The fire gone out ! The first fire on our 
own first hearthstone ! Oh, Laurie, that is 
a very bad sign. Things must be going to 
go all wrong here. We had better give up 
this horrid mine and get away as soon as 
we can." 

"Nonsense!" said Laurence, with the 
first touch of roughness in his tone that 
ever she had heard. And then, with a 
hasty repentance, he added gently: "My 
poor little girl ! You are all done up with 
your day's work. You're utterly tired 
out, that's what's the matter with you. 
I'll get the tire to going again in no time. 
'It takes a fool to make a fire,' you know. 
You could not make it, you see, because 
you are not a fool. But I must say that 
your absurd talk about ghosts and omens 
justifies me in calling you a little goose!" 

But even when the fire was blazing 
again, and when Laurence had done his 
best by petting her and by talking nonsense 
to her to drive away her boding thoughts, 
Helen's good spirits did not entirely re- 
turn. And, in spite of himself, Laurence 
was not nearly so cheerful ao he pretended 
to be. He remembered the nervous fancies 



which had beset him that first night when 
he came to Santa Clara alone ; fancies of 
which Helen had known nothing, yet 
which were so curiously like her own. It 
was odd, he thought, that each of them 
should have the same feeling of nameless 
dread upon entering into this their king- 
dom where they were so well agreed that 
only happiness should reign. 

III. 

In the freshness and brightness of the 
next morning they laughed at their over- 
night melancholy. It was the height of 
absurdity, Helen declared, to be anything 
but joyful when they were in the very act 
of beginning to make an enormous fortune 
amidst surroundings abounding in delights. 
Her only sorrow, she added, was that when 
their fortune was made they would have 
to go somewhere else to spend it — and 
so turn their backs upon the most per- 
fect home in which two lovers ever lived. 

It was at the breakfast- table that she 
gave utterance to these cheerful sentiments, 
and she ended them — breakfast also being 
ended — by seizing upon Laurence and 
dancing him, in what she asserted was a 
saraband, completely around the great 
room. When they stopped, and she had 
got her breath again, she announced that 
her high duty that morning was to make 
an inspired pudding wherewith to delight 
him after his return from the labors of the 
day. In pursuance of this lofty purpose 
she begged that he would call up the 
camels and take her to the distant kitchen ; 
and that he there would explain her inten- 
tions to Jos£fa, to the end that she might 
obtain the materials necessary to give her 
inspiration a bodily form. 

Having arranged the preliminaries of 
this bilingual and international culinary 
undertaking, in which Josgfa manifested 
a most friendly and lively interest, Lau- 
rence descended to the courtyard and rode 
off to his day's work. As he passed out 
through the great doorway he looked back 
and saw Helen, over the hanging garden 
of the gallery, waving him with a ladle 
another farewell. The sunlight, striking 
down on her, made gleams of golden light in 
her brown hair, and as she leaned out across 
the stone railing her face was framed in sun- 
bright flowers. It w T as the most beautiful 
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picture, he thought, • that ever he had seen. 

But he could not suffer his thoughts to 
dwell long on his happiness, all of his wits 
just then being needed for the work that 
he had in hand. Indeed, he had more 
work in hand than he well could attend to. 
His strong desire to hurry forward his 
whole line of attack had led him to begin 
operations on a large scale without waiting 
for the coming of Harstairs — whose engage- 
ment with the railroad construction com- 
pany could not instantly be canceled — 
and he was finding that his haste to do two 
men's work was not resulting in speed. 

Excepting his American storekeeper, 
the silent Kelt on, and his German book- 
keeper and paymaster, Schlemmer, his 
entire force, gangmasterg and all, was Mex- 
ican. This would not have been an easy 
force to manage in any circumstances; 
and it was. made an extremely difficult 
force to manage by its necessary division 
into two sections, one emn 1 ' r ed at road- 
building and the oth? . clearing up 
around the mine, fivp ^es apart. 

Boldwin got '•€»*> tired at times of his 
Mexicans — with their endless good nature, 
. and their er^dl^^s capacity for soldiering 
and for goin£ all wrong. Down in the 
canon, that rooming, he found one gang 
piling up ea r o. on a section of the line 
where the grn de-stakes already were two 
feet under the surface; and another gang 
was supplying the material for this most 
irrational fill by deepening a cut that al- 
ready was a foot below grade. They all 
seemed much imused when they compre- 
hended the mess they had been making; 
and with smiling faces set to work in their 
slow fashion to carrv back the earth — on 
/theif.little stretchers holding a scant barrow- 
load, each operated by two men — to the 
place whence it had come. And the fore- 
man replied to BoMwin's reproaches with 
a calm philosophy: "The Sefior need not 
disturb himself. In another day all will 
be set right again" — and by way of a 
clincher added the consoling proverb: 
'The devil makes the middle, but it is God 
who gives the good end." 

Up at the mine, as he found when he 
got back there, no mistakes had been made; 
but this was due mainly to the fact that 
work had been pretty much at a standstill 
while he had been away. They had not 



quite understood the Sefior's directions, 
the men . explained, and had thought it 
wiser to do nothing than to offend him by 
doing something wrong. Which brazenly, 
impudent assertion only made his Saxon 
nature the more righteously rage. 

Laurence had been through experiences 
of this sort time and again with his Mexi- 
can miners in Arizona — but he never had 
known until that day the delight of com- 
ing home in the middle of his worrying 
work to a wife who held that her mission 
in life was to make him forget, as far as 
possible, that there was either work or 
worry in the world. And never, in the 
course of his engineering life, had he come 
home to such a luncheon as Helen and Jos€fa 
had ready for him ! But when he praised 
this feast, with a just enthusiasm, he was 
bidden mysteriously to wait until dinner- 
time and he would see greater wonders 
still ! They both were vastly excited over 
the pudding that Helen had been making, 
but never a word would they tell him about 
it — for Helen, by much digging in the 
dictionary and phrase-book, had achieved 
the sentence, "La morcilla es un secrety del 
Senor"; and although the compound that 
she had been making was not in the least a 
black- pudding, JosGfa had grasped her 
meaning and was as a smiling oyster for 
dumbne&s when Laurence questioned her. 

"Jos6fa really is the dearest old body in 
the world, Laurie, 7 ' Helen said. "She has 
helped me in the very nicest way. She has 
talked to me steadily the whole morning, 
just as if I could understand her; and I 
really do begin to understand her a little. 
'Caliente' means 'hot, ' and 4 poco a poco' 
I'm sure means 'in a little while.' Almost 
everything is 'poco & poco' with Jose*fa. I 
think that must be where we get our Eng- 
lish word 'poky,' don't you?" 

"Unquestionably," Laurence answered 
with great seriousness; and in the same 
tone continued, as he rose from the table 
and moved toward the door: "Many words 
are identical in the two languages, though 
the rule, of course, is the other way. But 
what you especially will notice in Spanish 
is its conciseness: its power to express in 
a single word a concept which cannot be 
expressed in English without the use of a 
phrase. Thus" — here he opened the door 
and took up a position just outside of it, 
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with his hand on the knob — "the little 
word 'tontita' means " 

"Well?" queried Helen, who was sur- 
prised by this erudite discourse but much 
interested. 

44 a dear little goose!" he added, 

as he shut the door behind him with a 
bang and ran for it down the outer stairs. 

However, he apologized for this piece of 
impudence when he came home again; and 
his apologies were accepted the more 
readily because he came back early enough 
to take Helen a walk about the town. 
Together they explored two or three of the 
beautiful old houses, making up romantic 
stories about their former inhabitants ; they 
rambled through some of the gardens, 
in which untrimmed fruit-trees and riotous 
vines and flowers and weeds grew rank 
together in a half-savage wilderness; and 
they ended by entering the old church — 
built to the glory of the blessed Santa 
Clara in that long-past time of plenty when 
the stream of great riches was pouring 
forth from the mine. 

Day was so nearly ended that the shad- 
ows within the church were dense and 
strong. The exquisite details of the carved 
and gilded altars, rising along both sides 
of the nave from the floor to the spring 
of the vaulted roof, only could be guessed 
at; the paintings inserted into them, by 
day a part of their magnificence, were but 
black expanses in the maze of points and 
curves and bosses of faintly gleaming gold ; 
even the many beautifully modeled figures 
of saints, though standing out on their 
golden brackets against the soft sheen of 
a golden background, loomed vague and 
shadowy — yet so took on a certain ghostly 
dignity which made them at once more 
saintly and more real. 

From the entrance onward, the richness 
of this scheme of decoration constantly in- 
creased; reaching a penultimate of gor- 
geousness in the transept altars, and in the 
high-altar a resplendent climax. Filling 
all the upper plane of this last was a great 
picture — on which still fell a strong light 
from the western windows in the dome — 
that was the church's chief artistic treasure. 
It was a Death of Santa Clara; not unlike 
Murillo's picture in general treatment, but 
with a strong individuality which showed 
itself in many details, and most markedly 



in its exquisitely harmonized scheme of 
bright color and in its tenderly warm effects 
of light and shade. Helen sighed softly 
as she looked at it, and whispered to 
Laurence that it was the most beautiful 
picture that ever she had seen. And so 
— her acquaintance with pictures not ex- 
tending beyond the coasts of her own con- 
tinent — it very well might have been : for 
this Death of Santa Clara was one of the 
masterpieces of Cabrera — that great artist 
whose name scarcely is known outside of 
Mexico, and even in Mexico but scantily is 
honored, but whose works abide to wiu him 
in time's fullness a noble fame. 

While they stood looking at the picture 
a door in the transept opened and a white- 
haired Brother came forth — moving with 
an old man's slow feebleness, and so 
silently that he seemed to be one of the 
ghostly saints stepped down from off an 
altar and like enough at any moment to 
melt away into the % shadows of which he 
was a part. By approaches a little round- 
about, as though shyly, he came toward 
them; but when Laurence courteously 
spoke to him, and Helen greeted him with 
a bow that without intention on her part 
had in it a touch of reverence, he joined 
them frankly; and presently, after some 
words about the picture, seemed to enjoy 
this chance to let his old tongue wag on. 

His talk was of a gentle, simple sort; 
going little beyond the trifling happenings 
of his own daily life, and not at all beyond 
the small interests of his forgotten town 
— in which he had dwelt, he told them, 
for more than sixty years. He was born 
there, he said ; and the good Brothers had 
sheltered him, because of his poverty, in 
the convent while yet he was a little boy 
— and there he ever since had remained, 
taking the vows of the Order before he was 
a grown man. He was known as Fray 
Arcadio, he added, and was the youngest 
of the seven Brothers left in Santa Clara; 
and there was a tenderly humorous testi- 
mony to his still inherent feeling of youth- 
fulness in his grave statement that some of 
the Brothers were very old. 

As he babbled on they found that his 
chief concern in life was the well-being of 
a certain fig-tree, which he had planted in 
the convent garden more than fifty years 
before. Once, in a summer of extrnordi- 
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nary heat, figs had ripened upon his tree 
— wonderful figs, delicious figs, the like 
of which never had been known ! But 
only in that one happy year had this great 
joy been granted to him. The buds came 
duly in their appointed season, and then 
the little figs formed ; but Jong before their 
ripening time they withered and fell away. 
It was because of the great altitude, he 
said, that the figs thus withered and were 
lost. Yet did he always live in hope 
that another such burning summer might 
come again, and with it the happiness of 
picking ripe figs off his own tree once more 
before he died. Did not the Sefior think, 
he asked, that from the way the autumn 
was opening there was a promise of unus- 
ual heat in the summer that was to come? 
There was a pathetic strain of wistfulness 
in his tone as he asked this question ; and 
he evidently was comforted by Laurence's 
prompt rejoinder that there was every sign 
to indicate that the coming summer would 
be one of the hottest ever known ! 

The Sefior must come into the convent 
garden some day and see his fig- tree, he 
said cordially. He was sorry, he added, 
that the Sefiora could not come also. It 
was not his fault, she must understand; 
but because all women were forbidden 
entrance to the convent or to the convent 
grounds. But perhaps she would be will- 
ing, he went on presently — evidently much 
pleased with having found this solution of 
the matter — to make her observation of 
it from the church belfry, to which she 
might go freely. The view from there 
was excellent; sometimes he had thought 
that from there was the best view of all. 
They would understand, of course, that the 
tree was at its worst now, being leafless; 
but, on the other hand, they certainly 
could see better its beautiful shape when 
it thus was bare. Would the Sefiora, with 
the Senor's permission and in his company, 
come; and very soon — perhaps even the 
next day? And the old Brother quite 
bubbled over with gratitude when Helen 
promised — with such alacrity that he un- 
derstood her meaning before Laurence had 
translated her words — that on the follow- 
ing day the visit surely would be paid. 
He came to the church door with them, 
still chattering on about his wonderful 
fig-tree; and as they walked homeward in 



the sunset light across the Plaza he stood 
on the church steps watching them with a 
warm friendliness. They could not but smile 
at his simplicity ; but it was simplicity of 
a sort that tenderly touched their hearts. 

Having so greatly enjoyed their after- 
noon, they decided that their dinner that 
evening should be regarded as a festival — 
it being the habit of these young people 
to make festivals on small provocation and 
out of scant material, and then to relish 
them amazingly. The climax of their 
feast, of course, was the pudding — which 
Jose"fa brought to the table proudly, and 
in the appreciative eating of which she 
took as jealous an interest as though she 
had made it herself. Fortunately, it proved 
to be a very good pudding, and Laurence 
had no need to get into compromising 
relations with the Recording Angel — as 
he was fully prepared to do — in order to 
bestow upon it unqualified praise. Helen 
was so elated by his approval that she was 
for dancing another saraband ; but accepted 
graciously — because it was a farther and a 
practical compliment to her cooking — his 
refusal to take part in that spirited exercise 
because he was too full. 

Therefore, leaving the pudding unsara- 
banded, they retired to the library — which 
Laurence persisted in calling the Pullman 
— and spent a delightful evening in wholly 
frivolous conversation and in reading 
aloud a story from one of the magazines. 
It was rather a dull story ; but they found 
it so charming that Helen wanted to write 
to the author a letter of thanks. Just then 
the world was very bright to them and 
they were not in a critical mood. 

IV. 

Harstairs was quartered, when he came, 
with Kelton and Schlemmer on the ground 
floor; where the three had their own cook 
and messed together. It was not a very 
cheerful mess. Kelton, of course, never 
spoke an unnecessary word; and fat little 
Schlemmer — whose name fitted him to a 
nicety — held that the only use of a mouth 
at meal-times was to receive large quan- 
tities of food, and that its only important 
use at other times was as an indraft to 
stimulate the combustion of tobacco. After 
supper Kelton almost instantly went to 
sleep; and Schlemmer, too full to talk, 
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presently would be lost to view — or would 
loom dimly as a spectacled obesity — in the 
midst of the smoke-cloud which arose from 
his big china pipe. 

When Laurence and Helen chanced to 
find out what dismal evenings Harstairs 
was having — a discovery that came through 
his pathetic request for any sort of reading- 
matter with which he could fill in the 
melancholy interval between supper and 
bedtime — they sacrificed their honey-moon- 
ing a little and had him up now and 
then to spend an hour or two with them. 
He was so grateful for this goodness, and 
was so discreet in availing himself of it, 
that he quite won their hearts. Helen, 
indeed — who was just turned of twenty, 
and was three years his junior — developed 
toward him a motherly sort of affection 
that tickled Laurence mightily. She would 
be for adopting Fray Arcadio next, he said. 

Sometimes they even permitted him to 
come with them on their Sunday afternoon 
walks; a privilege that Laurence did not 
grant willingly — but in the end conceded 
because of Helen's dread lest 4l the boy," 
as she called him, if left to his own de- 
vices through the whole of « long dull day, 
might in sheer desperation betake himself 
to the sinful amusements of gambling and 
cock-fighting. Laurence declared that in 
order to be logical she ought to take Kel- 
ton and Schlemmer out walking on Sunday 
afternoons too; but to this she responded 
briskly that they both were old enough to 
judge for themselves between good and 
evil, and that it wasn't the same thing at 
all. And then she added, with a touch 
of repentance, that she really would look 
after their moral welfare a little by keeping 
them supplied with books and magazines. 

Laurence took good care that their own 
stock of reading-matter should be abun- 
dant. In supplement to the little library 
that he had brought with him, he ordered 
down all the new books that seemed prom- 
ising, and a shower of periodicals came to 
them freshly in their daily mail. Even if 
they were outside of civilization, he said, he 
did not intend that they should lose track 
of what was going on in the civilized world. 

Helen regarded their daily mail as a lux- 
ury ; but Laurence — who had a worker's 
desire to be left to do his work in his own 
way, and who dreaded interference with 
his plans on the part of the New York 



directors — did not look at it in just that 
light. He accepted it, however, as a 
necessity, and for its carriage detailed a 
steady Mexican to ride back and forth daily 
between the railway-station and the mine. 

Every Saturday one of the outfit rode 
down with Jose\ the mail-carrier, to fetch 
the bags of dollars — brought by rail from 
Zacatecas — for the paying-off of the hands. 
There was a spice of danger, of course, in 
this journey; carrying money through a 
rough country being a fairly good way of 
making a bid to get shot at. But Boldwin 
and the others were used to rough coun- 
tries, and to doing various things which 
set them up as possible targets; and so 
they took their chances, and merely were 
careful to have their Winchesters and re- 
volvers handy and their cartridge-belts 
full. Indeed, the trip made such an agree- 
able break in the monotony of their every- 
day life, and Kelton and Harstairs were so 
eager for it, that Laurence usually gave 
his turn to one or the other of them and 
took for himself, instead, a Saturday half- 
holiday — that Helen called a quarter-holi- 
day, because it did not begin until he had 
made his afternoon inspections and ended 
when the paying-off began. 

At first Helen was quite nervous over the 
warlike preparation made for these expe- 
ditions; but as time passed on, and no 
harm came to anybody, she grew accus- 
tomed to them — and even was disposed, 
when Laurence took his turn and she got 
up early to see him off, to joke about his 
resemblance to an arsenal. Naturally, he 
encouraged this view of the matter ; and en- 
larged it by telling her that he had ordered 
from the States one of the new make of Gat- 
lings, that was trained to follow like a dog 
and to go off when its master pulled its 
tail. By the time that the new road was 
open to the passage of a buck board — an 
acrobatic vehicle capable of going over 
anything — her mind was so entirely easy 
that she was almost huffed because he re- 
fused to take her along. 

Their Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
walks were a great refreshment to Lau- 
rence. Together they extended their ex- 
plorations of the old houses and the 
tangled gardens; or studied the carvings 
and the pictures in the church — where 
Fray Arcadio and the other old Brothers 
would come trotting out to hold friendly 
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talk with them ; or scrambled up the Cerro 
in search of points of view. The plain 
way up the Cerro was by the road which 
led past the great spring to the shaft. But 
after their first walk Helen refused reso- 
lutely to follow this road beyond the 
spring. In the course of that walk she 
had gone as far as the shaft : into the black 
depths of which she had given one shudder- 
ing look, and then had declared that she 
never would go near it again. There was 
something horrible about it, she said, that 
she could not explain. She only knew 
that it chilled her heart. 

Laurence needed the refreshment which 
these walks gave him, and the cheer of his 
midday home-comings, and the soothing 
of his evenings of happy rest. All along 
the line of attack — it had seemed to him 
from the first that the water- logged mine 
was an armed force with which he was 
battling — he was pushing forward with a 
will. Up through the canon, perfecting his 
connection with his base of supplies, Har- 
stairs, his lieutenant, was hurrying on the 
road -building; and doing it so well, all 
the preliminary work of location having 
been disposed of, that very little oversight 
in that part of the field was required. His 
own position was at the front, in the im- 
mediate presence of the enemy ; ( and he 
was driving his Mexicans at such a rate 
that they fairly were aghast at their own 
accomplishments — disposed at once to curse 
this devil of an Americano who was getting 
so much out of them, and to be proud that 
he was doing it, and to sigh pathetically 
for a return to the lazy life that God in 
his mercy had meant them to lead. Lau- 
rence himself, remembering his trying ex- 
periences in Arizona with a working force 
of this same timber, was* surprised by his 
success in keeping his men so well up to 
the collar ; and he was strengthened by the 
assurance which it gave him that he could 
carry through as he had planned it the 
first section of his campaign. 

What he wanted to do, and he was in a 
fair way to do it, was to finish all the pre- 
liminary clearing away and all the masonry 
for foundations by the time that the road 
up the cafion was ready to be used ; then 
he could go straight ahead and bring in 
his machinery, and get his pump set up and 
have it working while he went on with set- 
ting up his stamps. After that the outlook 

(To be concluded.) 



was less hopeful. Even in his most sanguine 
moods he had to admit — as he thought of the 
vast body of water which filled the lower 
third of the shaft and all the lower galleries, 
and which had behind it as an unknown 
quantity the flow from the spring — that he 
might have time not only to set up the 
stamps but to wear them out in working 
over the problematical heap of tailings be- 
fore he could pump the mine dry. 

The water was his nightmare. It was 
the one great difficulty with which he had 
to contend. All the rest of his work was 
simple and easy ; but it all led straight to 
the struggle that would come when the 
fight between the pump and the spring 
began. He knew what the pump could 
do; and he had made, and a dozen times 
had verified, his calculations of the spring's 
discharge. On these bases the pump easily 
had the victory. But the unknown factor 
in his calculations was the flow of the 
spring when the rains should be at their 
height and all the chambers of the mount- 
ain should be full. Then would come 
the real trial of strength; and then, accord- 
ing to the Job's comforters at Zacatecas, 
would come the spring's triumph. His 
mind was haunted by that boding summing- 
up of the situation: No pump that ever 
was put together can pump against the 
Cerro Verde spring in the season of rains! 

But a far more irrational feeling beset 
him in regard to the black water lying 
hidden, like some evil monster, in the 
caverns of the mountain and in the depths 
of the mine. Ever since his first evening 
in Santa Clara, when the faint echo of its 
hiss as the stone struck it had come up the 
shaft like an angry whisper, he had felt 
that the water was a live thing that hated 
him and would be glad to do him harm. 
He was quite aware of the absurdity of this 
feeling, but he could not shake it off. He 
would forget it at times — while in the 
thick of his work, or while he and Helen 
were having their gay talks together or 
their walks of delight through the wild 
beautiful gardens or along the mountain 
paths — but it always would come back 
again, as a dull pain might come back, and 
it always was the same: That the water 
was his living enemy — waiting down there, 
sullen, defiant, for the death-grapple that 
would not loosen until one or the other of 
them was overcome. 
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A WARNING TO PATRIOTS. 



By Fr^nk Moss. 



THE misgovemment of New York city 
is a fact known to the whole world. 
Its symptoms are extravagance, corruption 
and oppression. The root of the evil is 
passion for money and power. The polit- 
ical force which controls the civil adminis- 
tration is not a political party, for it has no 
principles. It has no patriotic impulses, 
nor any real desire for the welfare of the 
people. It is an incarnated appetite for 
money and dominion. Its leaders use 
every measure not directly proscribed by 
the penal code for getting rich and for 
continuing their rule, and they condone 
the offenses of their bolder subordinates. 
Meanwhile the expenses of the city are 
enormous and are increasing, the rivers of 
political revenue swell to overflowing, and 
the leaders are gaining vast wealth — in 
many cases without having visible legiti- 
mate means of support. 

At present the administration is the 
merest pretense of a popular or representa- 
tive government, the principal officers 
being openly and avowedly the puppets of 
the dictator of their organization, depend- 
ent upon him for direction and approval 
even when he is residing in a foreign land. 

The progressive degeneracy of New York 
city's government is particularly notable 
when we consider the status of other cities. 

In Germany, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and other European coun- 
tries, city government is improving rapidly. 
Councils, boards and officers are constantly 
of higher character and ability, and the 
comfort and the welfare of the people are 
more and more the object of the solicitude 
and of the efforts of the officials. 

In America, on the other hand, the 
cities are inclined to copy and to follow 
New York: politico-commercial rings are 
found in many places; officials and politi- 
cians go to New York to study her system 
of political control and money-making; 
and great cities, like Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, occasionally improve on her lessons. 

The rulers of New York have reduced 
profitable misgovemment to a science, and 
have made popular and representative gov- 



ernment a mere form and pretense. For 
piratical reasons they have passed the ab- 
solute authority to an unofficial, unsworn 
and irresponsible despot. They have 
swelled their legitimate and illegitimate 
money brooks into immense rivers. By 
largesses to the lazy and the ignorant, by 
wise distribution of honors and opportuni- 
ties among the greedy and the faithless, 
and by oppression and intimidation of those 
who would oppose them, they have fast- 
ened their rule upon the city. They bleed 
it and they disgrace it in the eyes of the 
wondering world. They have extended 
their teachings, their influence and their 
alliance so far that there is now an actual 
and practical bond of sympathy and action 
between the municipal pirates of all the 
great cities which have yielded to this de- 
generacy in democratic government. 

Undoubtedly there is no government so 
dishonest and corrupt as a democracy 
which continues the forms of popular 
selection and accountability but which has 
killed the spirit. That is the government 
of New York city to-day. It is absolute 
monarchy. Let us look at some of the 
phenomena of this government. 

The history of Tweed, Connolly and 
Sweeney, of Barnard, Cardozo and McCunn, 
and of their period of fraudulent misgovem- 
ment, ended in the overwhelming defeat of 
Tammany Hall. The very name of Tam- 
many Hall became a by-w r ord and a reproach 
over the earth. But the organization went 
into a course of i4 purification " — and in 
two years was bajsk in power. By 1890 it 
was apparent that the city administration 
had become as corrupt as ever. 

A carnival of riotously bad government 
continued down into the disclosures of the 
Lexow Committee. 

While the investigation of that com- 
mittee was confined to the Police Depart- 
ment, its revelations showed the character 
of the whole government. They showed that 
thousands of fraudulent votes were cast in 
the elections w T ith the connivance and as- 
sistance of the police; that the appoint- 
ments and promotions in the department 
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were dictated by the political leaders ; that 
the police assisted in collecting political 
contributions, sometimes from lawbreakers ; 
that policemen were active members of 
political clubs, and did active electioneer- 
ing; that appointments to the force and 
promotions in it were bought — captaincies 
costing twelve and fifteen thousand dollars ; 
that captains were allowed to recoup these 
payments by selling protection to criminals; 
that acts of awful oppression were made 
effective by the connivance with them of 
police justices; that policy-shops, brothels 
and gambling-houses paid regularly for the 
privilege of doing their unlawful business; 
that the women of the street paid for per- 
mission to walk and solicit; that many 
kinds of legitimate business had been 
forced to buy privileges and immunity 
from annoyance. 

A grand jury then sitting made a present- 
ment on the subject, and its foreman said 
that at least seven million dollars a year 
was being wrung from the community by 
police blackmail and extortion. The dis- 
closures of that investigation caused the 
defeat of Tammany and the election of 
the late William L. Strong as Mayor. 

During his term of office much was done 
in reorganizing the Police Department, 
the Street Cleaning Department and other 
branches of the government, and New York 
had an administration practically non- 
partisan. But in 1897, through a division 
of the anti-Tammany forces, Tammany's 
ticket was elected. To-day we have to 
deal in particular with the administration 
that came into office January 1, 1897. 
That administration brought back into 
power the men who were discredited by the 
Lexow investigation, especially Richard 
Croker, who had been Tammany's active 
head and autocrat from 1890. It is the 
same band that possessed the city prior to 
Mr. Strong's election. 

New York is just going into another elec- 
tion. For three years and more there has 
been a continuous revelation of inefficient, 
vicious and corrupt government. The 
evidence has come from many sources and 
more than ever before has gone to the very 
head of civil and political control. The 
Mazet investigation ; the newspapers almost 
without exception ; the Committee of Five ; 
the Committee of Fifteen; the Societv for 



the Prevention of Crime; the City Vigi- 
lance -League ; the Anti-Policy Society ; the 
investigation of District Attorney Gardiner 
and his removal by the Governor; the 
proceedings before Justice Jerome — these 
have all told a continuous story of general 
maladministration and corruption. 

If the body of the city's people could be 
depended upon to be moved by the funda- 
mental considerations of right and of pa- 
triotic duty, there could be no doubt of the 
result; but the nation waits with anxiety, 
knowing that the corrupting methods of 
Tammany have extended down through the 
offices to the electorate itself — persuading, 
buying, forcing and falsely counting votes 
for its retention in power. 

The one circumstance that has helped to 
abate the terror, though but slightly, is the 
presence in the office of the District Attor- 
ney of an honest man who cannot be in- 
timidated or used by Tammany. 

This is the one terrible weakness in the 
physical armament of Tammany — the loss 
of the District Attorney; and we under- 
stand that they are ready to spend three 
million dollars to recapture that office. 

It will serve a useful purpose to sketch 
the present city government of New York, 
in the light of the revelations that have 
been made. It is the kind of government 
that is capturing our cities and that spreads 
with every success. 

In the campaign of 1 896, Tammany, being 
out of office and out of money, made an open 
alliance with the gamblers and dive-keepers. 
Some of the most notorious of these made 
large public contributions to its treasury 
and were put in prominent places on its 
committees. Word was passed through 
the sporting fraternity that the election of 
Mr. Van Wyck would make New York a 
44 wide-open city" for them. They all 
worked and contributed liberally. 

When the Tammany victory was an- 
nounced on election night, the streets filled 
at once with ribald and riotous women and 
men, and scenes were observed that had 
not been known for years. 

Immediately preparations were made for 
a festival of vice and crime. The red 
lights were turned up in the East Side 
tenement district, and the great dives like 
the Haymarket, in which thousands of our 
youth are ruined, became brilliantly active. 
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Concert-halls were licensed and opened, 
and the villainous * 4 cadets, " under the 
protection of district leaders, began their 
systematic capture and sale of girls. 

Thieves and gamblers came from other 
cities to pay and participate in the vicious 
bolero. The rough gangs, the men-at- 
arms of the leaders, began to take charge 
of their neighborhoods, and the men with 
"pulls" in the Police and other Depart- 
ments began to crowd their honest comrades 
to the wall. The newspapers with one 
accord showed the facts and from time to 
time printed details. 

Chief of Police McCullagh, who had 
been selected by Mayor Strong's Commis- 
sioners, was allowed to remain in office by 
the new Commissioners, who under the 
law were a bipartisan board. Very soon 
the representatives of the gamblers tried 
to "connect" with him, but they failed. 
They began to open their places. McCul- 
lagh promptly closed them. McCullagh 
consulted with Mr. York, the President of 
the new Board, and said that if he did his 
duty he might be retired against his will. 
Mr. York told him to go ahead and if he 
should be forced out they would go out 
together. 

The crisis came. Frank Farrell, friend 
of Commissioner Sexton and of Captain 
Devery, opened his pool-room. McCullagh 
sent Officer McConneil to close it. Farrell 
offered him money, which was refused. He 
then said the room belonged to the "big 
fellow," Senator Tim Sullivan, who would 
4 'fix him for his freshness." Sullivan 
called on Sexton. Sexton demanded that 
McCullagh punish McConneil by transfer- 
ring him. McCullagh refused. Sexton 
then moved in the Board that McCullagh 
be ordered to make the transfer. The 
motion was lost by the adverse vote of the 
two Republican members. At once Mayor 
Van Wyck removed the Republican mem- 
bers of the Board — His first, last and only 
removal. There were no charges and no 
hearings. The Mayor then appointed Jacob 
Hess to one of the vacancies. Hess after- 
ward swore before the Mazet Committee 
that he took the place knowing what was 
required of him, because he needed the 
salary. Within an hour Hess appeared at 
headquarters — even before the removed 
Commissioners knew of their dismissals — 



and without any notice to McCullagh, a 
special meeting was held and McCullagh 
was forcibly retired. Even York voted 
against him. He said afterward that it 
was a painful necessity — it was politics. 
Devery was at once made Chief. His first 
acts were the transferring of officers who 
had attacked pool -rooms. McConneil was 
forced to retire. 

Devery was the worst and boldest Captain 
on the force. He had once been convicted 
and expelled from the department, but had 
been reinstated by the courts for errors in 
his trial. He had been tried on criminal 
charges, but had escaped conviction. He 
was the boon companion of gamblers and 
hard characters. 

Almost at once the pool-rooms opened on 
every hand. One set of them was and is 
conducted by the Mayor's old friend, Ma- 
honey ; another set was organized and man- 
aged by Devery's friend, Farrell, who from 
that time has been looked upon as a pool- 
room king. Never before was the pool- 
room business done on so large a scale. 
The newspapers again and again specified 
them. There were as many as three hun- 
dred running at one time. The Mayor and 
the Chief of Police and the Sheriff were 
called to the witness-chair and were warned 
and interrogated publicly. They did noth- 
ing whatever to enforce the law, and for 
many months this public exposure of large 
and constant lawbreaking was continued 
without any official interference with it. 

The Tammany Committee of Five then 
came upon the scene. It raided a big pool- 
room, caught a prominent city official in it 
— and was then forced out of existence, 
declaring that pool-rooms and gambling- 
houses were running openly and notori- 
ously. 

Meanwhile the police authorities and the 
Mayor have been absolutely inactive, and 
the public has become perfectly satisfied 
of the police-gambling alliance. One of 
the allies of the gamblers, particularly the 
Mahoney and the Farrell syndicates, was a 
police officer named Glennon, the confi- 
dential friend of Chief Devery. He act- 
ively conspired with a man named Whit- 
ney to reach some agent of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime and to buy 
information of its plans against pool- 
rooms. He gave money to Whitney, who 
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paid a portion of it to Agent Dillon for 
such information. A code of signals and 
the telephone addresses of the protected 
pool -rooms were furnished by Glennon to 
Whitney and by Whitney to Dillon. 
Through the faithfulness of Dillon, the 
society operated this code with the pool- 
rooms direct and also through Police Head- 
quarters, giving false tips and seeing them 
work — emptying pool-rooms through Police 
Headquarters. Then they raided rooms, 
and arrested Whitney and secured his con- 
fession. Whitney's list of protected pool- 
rooms was published, and those very rooms 
continued to operate. 

The Police Department makes no raids 
and no arrests by itself, and its Chief just 
shuts his eyes and says c4 there are no pool- 
rooms.'' The Mayor — he simply does not 
say anything and does not do anything. 
Why should he? 

The proof concerning protected dives and 
the awful trade in young girls has con- 
tinued to accumulate. One of the elements 
in the Glennon-Whitney conspiracy was 
the attempt to protect a disorderly house 
in Thirty-third Street for money furnished 
by Officer Glennon to Whitney. That 
has resulted in the indictment of Glennon 
and two other officers, 

Wardman Bissert was convicted of a 
similar offense. Captain Diamond and 
others were placed under indictment. 

The records of the Police Department 
from January 1, 1898, to June 15, 1899, 
examined by the Mazet Committee, show 
fourteen thousand one hundred and sixty - 
eight robberies, amounting approximately 
to $1,233,517. It was charged and be- 
lieved that much of the burglary and rob- 
bery was done through connivance or wilful 
neglect in the police force. Many instances 
left little room for doubt. 

Quite frequently officers themselves were 
accused. Patrolling became very careless 
and drunkenness increased. The depart- 
ment was demoralized by pull and politics. 
The transfers of men from precinct to pre- 
cinct amount to about eight thousand a 
year — an unprecedented number — and po- 
licemen are now swearing that they have 
to pay money to prevent transfers. If that 
be true, then of course favorable transfers 
and promotions must be purchased. 

Decent policemen who tell of these facts 



are abused, humiliated and dismissed with 
foul language and brutal conduct by 
Devery, the actual head of the force. 

We may assume fairly that all of the 
corrupt practices in the Police Department 
that existed before the Lexow investigation, 
with the additions of experience and oppor- 
tunity, are in full force. These include the 
oppression of the humble ; brutal clubbing, 
of which there are many sickening in- 
stances; extortion from stand- keepers, ped- 
dlers and cabmen, and from storekeepers 
and other business men. Wherever the 
Police Department has a right to inspect 
and to control, there its exactions are felt. 

The Mayor has not attempted to control 
the Commissioners whom he appointed. 
He abdicated control in his testimony be- 
fore the Mazet Committee. Why? Be- 
cause they are nearly all Tammany district 
leaders, and were appointed at the selection 
of Mr. Croker. 

The Mayor through his official position 
obtained a large amount of valuable stock 
of the American Ice Company, a monopoly 
which supplied the city departments and 
controlled the city market, largely through 
the active aid of the Dock Department. 
Other officials obtained stock. Who held 
the stock of the Ramapo Water Company 
is a secret which still waits exposure. 

The Mayor has been absolutely inactive 
concerning gambling, vice, bad water, bad 
contracts, neglect of duty, increase of 
salaries, official extravagance and the many 
other evils that have appeared. 

The Council has outrageously delayed 
public business, has made political use of 
its power to grant stand permits, and has 
jammed through an iniquitous building 
code, full of jobs and blackmailing powers. 

The Board of Public Improvements did 
its best to foist the Ramapo water steal 
upon the city. 

The Department of Highways is under a 
standing indictment on file in the Mayor's 
office and in the office of the Commissioners 
of Accounts. It appears that over forty 
contracts for making streets in Bronx Bor- 
ough were executed in an outrageous 
manner, notwithstanding continual protests 
by the Commissioners of Accounts, and were 
accepted by the Highways Commissioner 
in such a way as to shut the city off from 
all defense or rebate. 
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The Mayor did not remove the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts nor did he correct their 
report, neither did he admonish or try the 
Commissioner of Highways, or do anything 
to protect the city. 

In many places the streets are outrage- 
ously neglected, and bad work is apparent 
in all parts of the city. 

There are other and similar counts against 
this department. Its head, Mr. Keating, 
is an intimate friend of Mr. Croker and held 
real estate for him in his earlier life. 

To evade the law for advertising public 
work, the Department of Street Cleaning is 
letting out the disposal of street refuse in 
nine-hundred-and-ninety - nine -dollar con- 
tracts without public bidding and to polit- 
ical friends. It employs the tugs and 
scows of politicians, at exorbitant rates, 
while the splendid boats of the department 
are kept idle. It has just forced through 
an exorbitant contract for the disposal of 
garbage at three times the rate of the 
previous contract, after stifling competition 
by queer advertising and technical methods. 

The Water Department is inextricably 
tangled in the Ramapo steal. It pays no 
attention to the immense leakage from the 
mains that has been discovered, but urges 
more contracts and more reservoirs. 

The head of the Fire Department is under 
indictment for collusion with a friend in 
the purchase of inferior supplies at very 
high rates. All business with the depart- 
ment had to be done through that friend 
— Marks — whose commissions amounted to 
fifty thousand dollars a year. The disci- 
pline of the department is being destroyed by 
the same system of pulls and transfers which 
is demoralizing the Police Department. 

The management of the Building De- 
partment has been thoroughly corrupt. •The 
building trade is full of the knowledge of 
that corruption. We know of a case, 
which was reported to the Mayor and in 
which he took no serious action, where a 
builder's plans were held up simply to ex- 
tort two thousand dollars, which was def- 
initely demanded as the price of approval. 
The recent resignation of the Commis- 
sioner of Buildings and the Superintendent 
of Buildings and of a certain inspector fol- 
lowed close upon the unfolding of that 
case with its possibilities of public and 
criminal action. The city is full of build- 



ing violations, of building inspectors, and 
of stories of building extortion and bribery. 

No more shameful exhibition of incom- 
petence and of injustice was ever made by 
a department than that which was made 
by the Tax Department before the Mazet 
Committee. It is impossible to estimate 
the amount of damage done to the people 
by arbitrary and unequal tax valuations im- 
posed upon properties. In one year three 
hundred and thirty-seven million dollars 
was added to the assessed valuations in 
Manhattan and Bronx, and the rates of 
increase were so unequal that the increases 
varied from ten to one hundred per cent, 
on adjoining plots. 

The Department of Docks is presided 
over by Mr. Meyer, the business partner of 
Mr. Croker; Mr. Murphy, a liquor-dealer, 
and Mr. Cram, an inoffensive lawyer. 
Taking advantage of a phrase in the law, 
it has given out much of its work, amounting 
to millions of dollars, by emergency orders, 
with the result that it goes to political 
friends without public competition. 

The proofs on the public investigation of 
the District Attorney's office showed that 
its recent administration was distinguished 
for friendliness to criminals. This was 
ended by the removal of Mr. Gardiner and 
the. appointment of Mr. Philbin by the 
Governor. 

The judgments against the city, by con- 
fession of the Corporation Counsel, in 
1900 amounted to nearly two million 
dollars. Most of these were represented 
by lawyers friendly to the organization. 

Space fails to go through the many de- 
partments and even to sketch their delin- 
quencies. 

The general spirit and purpose of the 
administration may be understood best by 
the testimony of its sponsor, its master, 
Mr. Croker, before the Mazet Committee. 

He freely admitted that he controlled 
Tammany, that its nominations were equiv- 
alent to election. 

He admitted laying assessments on ju- 
dicial and other candidates. He said that 
he expected that all officials would recog- 
nize the organization in appointments and 
patronage. He admitted that he was a 
silent partner in a real-estate auction busi- 
ness and in a bonding company. He said 
that good party service required the officials 
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to send their business to Ms concerns. It 
appeared that all public officers having auc- 
tion sales employed his firm and took 
their bonds from his company. 

In this connection he said: "To the vic- 
tor belong the spoils ;" 44 I want to make 
a living ;" "I am working for my pocket 
all the time; " "That [the patronage] "is a 
part of my profit ;" 4t We want the whole 
business if we can get it." He said that 
all commissioners, referees, et cetera ap- 
pointed by the judges should be members 
of Tammany. He admitted that he had 
obtained stock in various concerns that 
were subject to the inspection or control 
of departments of city government, but 
how he would not state. 

Companies that took him or his sons 
in, as the Roebling Fireproofing Company 
did, had smooth sailing through the city 
boards, while rival companies were not 
permitted to do business. 

It is a fair assumption that Mr. Croker's 
political subordinates are also trying 44 to 
make a living," and as the Mayor doesn't 
watch them they have an easy time. 

Rumors are rife that the wrecking of the 
Third Avenue Railroad was due to political 
exactions for necessary governmental per- 
mits and to extortion by political contract- 
ors whom it was forced to employ. It is 
currently believed that monopolies of privi- 
leges in the streets are maintained by heavy 
political contributions. Testimony has been 
given that certain kinds of contract work 
must be given to certain political firms, 
such as Naughton & Company and the 
J. P. Kane Company, in order to secure 
necessary permits. The architectural firm 
of Horgan & Slattery receives all city work 
that can be deemed to come into an archi- 
tect's domain. 

The friendship of Mr. Croker and of Mr. 
Carroll obviously is the main stock in trade 
of these firms. 

The contracts of the city are almost 
all under the same conditions. Business 
men do not compete. The bidders are 
almost always within a certain set. Con- 
tracts have been examined and the prices 
in many cases have been below the possi- 
bility of doing the work honestly. These 
matters are taken care of on the inspection 
— as in the case of the Bronx streets, where 
the Commissioners of Accounts said, 4 4 Our 



observations indicate that the inspectors of 
the department are acting for the contract- 
ors rather than for the city." 

Wherever human ingenuity can devise a 
method of extracting money that will not 
directly offend the penal code, or that will 
involve only underlings and menials in 
criminal prosecutions, that method is fol- 
lowed; and the official and political con- 
spirators are amassing immense fortunes. 

There are absolutely no records or infor- 
mation on business matters in the city 
offices, and such matters are not studied 
by the officials. 

To-day the city is staggering under the 
direct load of taxation and bond issues; it 
is bleeding at every pore from the indirect 
exactions. Real-estate business is at a 
standstill and rents and living are yearly 
becoming more exorbitant. 

It was supposed that the tax budget of 
the consolidated city would reach sixty 
million dollars — in London and Paris it is 
about sixty-five million dollars — but it has 
gone to ninety-eight million dollars, and 
the Commissioners are clamoring for more. 
Bond issues and the collection of fees, 
rents, et cetera bring the total annual ex- 
penditure to the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 

Just how much it is, and just how many 
employees there are, and just how much 
their wages amount to, no city official can 
tell. Repeated efforts to get these facts 
have failed. We suppose that we have 
about fifty thousand employees and that 
their wages approximate fifty million dol- 
lars. We know that the salaries are being 
increased. 

With the awful expenditure, we have a 
most indifferent public service that gets 
worse constantly, and there are no adequate 
public improvements, because the people 
have not yet realized that the indirect 
peculations and the extravagance of their 
officials are a drain directly upon their own 
pockets. 

The spoils system works so well in New 
York that it is being copied and extended 
to other cities, and democratic government 
is passing away from them, while con- 
science everywhere is being debauched and 
broken down. 

Here is the danger- spot — here is the 
problem for American patriots. 
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FRENCH COUNTRY FETES. 

By R. C. Peixotto 

Illustrated by the author. 



ASIDE from the excitement of the 
weekly market-day, the monthly 
foire and the quiet of his Sunday spent in 
the caf6, the only distraction of a French 
countryman is the annual fete of his vil- 
lage or like festivities at the towns sur- 
rounding it. Every little community in 
France, no matter how small, indulges in at 
least one f6te a year — a festival occurring 
on the anniversary of its patron saint. 
These fetes are very simple affairs. At 
about noon the peasants gather in front of 
the caf6 and there greet their neighbors 
who drive in from the surrounding country 
in every description of vehicle, dressed in 



new crackly blue blouses and fresh white 
bonnets. The horses and donkeys are 
unhitched and put in the stables, where 
they begin to munch the bale of hay that 
has been brought from home under the 
wagon -seat. 

Opposite the cafe" a few booths have been 
erected where trinkets and knickknacks 
are sold for a cent or two; where a wan- 
dering Bohemian tells fortunes; where at a 
shooting-gallery the huntsmen who spend 
days in roaming the hillsides in hopes of 
killing a stray rabbit can display their 
prowess at five paces with badly sighted 
firearms. The men gather in the cafe" and 
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tell stories over their petit bleu; the older- 
women gossip in the street in groups, the 
younger ones laugh and make eyes at the 
young fellows; there is a bit of a dance 
in the evening and a ride home in the* 
moonlight. 

In larger communities more preparation 
is made. 

The approach of a f§te-day is heralded 
by the rehearsals of the local brass band, 
an awful ordeal for the stranger in town, 
but a distinct pleasure to the inhabitant. 
Under the wide-spreading chestnut- trees 



who have honored his town with their 
presence. 

Then the crowd slowly takes its way up 
the hill to where the blaring notes of a 
barrel-organ proclaim the presence of a 
merry-go-round. The soldiers from the 
fort come down and join their bright uni- 
forms with the gay dresses of the girls. 
The big dragoons, booted and spurred — 
their faces half hidden under gleaming 
helmets and long horsehair plumes — be- 
stride the little wooden horses, their im- 
mense sabers clanking along the ground as 




" LA JOUTE." 



in front of the church a long table is set 
up. The entrance to each street leading 
out of the town square is flanked with 
tricolored poles, flag-bedecked, having be- 
tween them festoons of colored lights — 
red, white and blue. In the morning 
there is a procession. The village band, 
the firemen in shining brass helmets, the 
school-children in their best clothes, ad- 
mired by devoted parents, slowly march 
through the town. At noon a cold lunch 
is served under the big trees, the mayor 
presiding and welcoming the neighbors 



they merrily whirl around. Others amuse 
themselves by throwing balls at funny 
little wooden dolls or shooting at clay 
pipes and eggshells bobbing up and down 
on a jet of water. Others, again, buy 
trinkets and favors for 'their sweethearts 
— cakes and candies of most poisonous 
color, chenille monkeys and gaudy looking- 
glasses and pin-cushions. 

Then the games for the children begin. 
Among races of all descriptions, there is 
one curious obstacle race, whose final is 
thus arranged : two bottomless barrels 
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dangle horizontally in mid-air on the end 
of long ropes, thus forming a deep swing- 
ing hoop. The racers run but two at a 
time, and at the end of the run must go 
through the barrel. Of course, as soon as 
they jump into it, the barrel sways vio- 
lently backward and forward, and the im- 
prisoned runner must wait for a favorable 
opportunity to be spilled out, landing all 
in a heap only to pick himself up again 
and gain the goal as speedily as possible. 

Down along the coast the boys delight 
in aquatic sports. Here is one for in- 
stance: A young suckling-pig is thrown 
into the water, and a whole troop of 
youngsters dive in to catch him. Not so 
easy a matter as might be imagined, for 
the little quadruped makes tracks, and 
it is some time before the fortunate victor 
overtakes it and carries it squealing home. 

Then, again, on a favorable jut of rock, 
where there is a good deep pool beneath, 
a long pole is fastened, projecting hori- 
zontally far out over the 
water and 
rounded 

slippery as an eel. The 
mayor, in his boat, plants a 
flag in a socket at the far 
end, and the boys, one by 
one, try to walk the pole, 
their bare feet clinging des- 
perately to the treacherous 
surface. One by one they 
fall in the attempt, until a bright urchin, 
through repeated efforts, finally reaches 
the end, bends down and wrests the flag 
from its socket and then falls sprawling 
into the water amid the cheers of the 
onlookers. 

There is one game they play down on 
the Mediterranean coast which really takes 
on the dignity of a medieval tournament. 

It is called t4 la joute" — the joust. Each 
town has its renowned jouteurs, usually 
recruited among the fishermen, men who 
have practised the game since they were 
children. The joute takes place on an 
open sheet of water where there is not too 
much current. 

The spectators begin to assemble in their 
clumsy boats and greet each other with 
loud halloos. One great deep-sea fishing- 
boat is rigged as a grand -stand, with a 
huge lugger-sail arranged as a shield against 



the sun's hot rays.' 
On it the local digni- 
taries assemble, the 
band takes its place 
and whiles away the 
time with sprightly 
melodies. Soon the 
judges appear 
their trim gig, shel- 
tered by a striped 
awning. Ruddy- 
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THE ALGERIAN GIANT— A POPULAR HOAX. 



faced and weather-beaten and experienced 
tars they are: the captain of the port, 
a patron pgcheur and one of the wholesale 
fish- merchants. 

The excitement is swelling in a long cres- 
cendo. The fresh salt breeze flaps the flags 
at the mastheads and ruffles the water into 
tiny white-caps. Over by the grand-stand, 
in view of the judges, the jouteurs are 
drawing their opponents by lot. 

And now are seen the two opposing boats. 

Two tartanes de pOche have been dis- 
mantled of their sails and rigging. A 
broad red-and-white stripe runs the length 
of one hull, and a broad blue-and- white 
stripe runs the length of the other. In the 
stern two heavy posts have been securely 
fastened, supporting a small platform raised 
high above the water. In the bow of each 
boat sits a drummer, a feather in his hat 
— his drumsticks ready. Each craft is 
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manned by a coxswain and eight sturdy 
oarsmen — eight big fishermen — accustomed 
to pull a strong and steady stroke against 
wind and weather, blue caps upon their 
heads and kerchiefs knotted round their 
temples like buccaneers of old — their white 
shirt- sleeves rolled up to show their brawny 
arms and muscular hands. In the stern 



of each boat sits a little group of jouteurs. 

At a signal from the judges, the two 
boats row off in opposite directions until 
there is a space of perhaps two hundred 
yards between them. Another signal and 
they face about. 

A jouteur climbs upon the platform in 
the stern of each boat. Dressed in white, 
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with a gay sash around the waist, wearing 
upon his head either a dark-blue sailor- 
cap or a bonnet gaudily embroidered with 
tinsel and trimmed with a plume, each 
man is protected by a long white wooden 
shield, crossed with chevrons of red or 
blue. This shield is suspended about the 
neck and covers the whole body down to 
the knees. Each contestant is now handed 
a long lance striped to match his shield. 

A hush comes over the expectant crowd. 

The drums beat, the rowers bend low to 
their oars — the prows of the boats cut 
deep through the water, the jouteurs brace 
themselves and gain the necessary balance. 
In his left hand, extended at arm's length, 
each carries a tiny French flag, and these 
flags as the boats pass should touch each 
other. Un, deux ! un, deux — the oar- 
men throw their full strength into the 
swinging stroke, the coxswains 
carefully steer their heavy craft 
toward each other. A moment 
of breathless expectancy and the 
two lances 
splinter on 
the wooden 
shields, 
while one 
champion, 
losing his 
balance 
falls with a \ 
mighty 
splash into 
the foam- 
flecked water amid the onlookers' mirth! 

Once in the sea his part in the contest is 
finished, but his opponent faces about to 
meet the next foe. Three times he must 
down his enemy, and then he awaits his trial 
in the finals. The endurance and dexterity 
shown by some of the men are extraordinary. , 
I saw two jouteurs, their bare toes clutch- 
ing the edge of the little platform on which 
they stood, meet each other seven consecu- 
tive times in the terrific shock of the pass- 
ing boats and neither yield his place. The 
finals especially are hotly contested, and 
at the end the victor, standing on his lofty 
platform, is rowed in triumph among the 
cheering onlookers while the band plays 
* ' La Marseillaise. ' ' This contest, as may be 
conceived, is attended with more or less 
danger, and some jouteurs- have lost their 




ON THE ROAD TO A COUNTRY FETE. 



lives from the internal injury caused by 
the repeated shocks they have received. 

The boys also play the same game on a 
smaller scale throughout — smaller boats, 
lower platforms and less momentum. In 
Marseilles one day I saw two ragged urchins 
practising on little wagons which their 
comrades pulled toward each other. As 
I passed them, the little fellows were start- 
ing in on a free fight because one of the 
contestants had suddenly bent forward just 
at the point of contact, thus giving him- 
self an added momentum — a trick not 
allowed in the joute. 

On the Sunday of Pentecost I saw a 
strange fete in the Tarn country — a queer 
mixture of business and pleasure. It seems 
that it is the custom to hire servants for 
4 the year on 

St. Michel, 
and on Pen- 
tecost the 
contracts 
are agreed 
upon. At 
this fete the 
crowd gathered in 
a wide country 
road. Every one 
was in Sunday 
clothes, so the 
difference be- 
tween master and 
man was hardly 
apparent. How- 
ever, all those men 
and women who wished to go into serv- 
ice or wanted to change masters pro- 
claimed that fact by wearing a red rose 
pinned on the lapel of the coat or on the 
front of the corsage. There were not only 
house-servants, but shepherds, drivers — in 
fact, all kinds of farm-hands. 

In a big barn near by, a wheezy band 
was jigging a jerky polka and the young 
people were enjoying a turn. Between 
the dances long discussions were held, 
hard bargains driven with much gesticula- 
tion and minute discussion of detail, and 
the arrangement for a whole year's service 
cemented by a hearty shake of the hand — 
no other contract . It was certainly the most 
primitive employment bureau I had seen. 
The evening of the fete-day is usually 
devoted to dancing. The young people 
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gather in a flimsy, barn-like pavilion, 
lighted with smoky gasoline lanterns and 
decorated with banners, flags and strips 
of bunting. A violin, a flute, two horns 
and a drum are the usual orchestra. A 
sort of polka is fast crowding out the older 
and prettier dances, but in less progressive 
communities one still sees the old quadrille 
— the cavalier handing his lady to the center 
with a vari- 
ety of fancy 
steps, then 
executing his 
pas seul, and 
finally kick- 
ing over his 
partner's 
head — not 
v ulgarly, 
but in pure 
exuberance 
of spirits. 
But, as I say, 
the contra - 
dances are 
fast disap- 
pearing, 
along with 
the quaint 
coifs and old- 
time bodices. 
Far pret- 
tier is the 
picture when 
the dancing 
can take 
place in the 
open air, as 
it does when 
the summer 
climate can 
be relied up- 
on. I shall 
never forget 
one dance 01. 
Trinity Sunday in an old town near Albi. 
This ancient city, walled and moated, 
is perched high upon a hill overlooking 
a noble sweep of valley land and plateau. 
Its cours, or promenade, is planted with 
rows of magnificent chestnut-trees, whose 
leaves form a canopy which almost shuts 
out the twinkling stars. Lanterns and 
little oil -lamps of varied colors, sus- 
pended in the branches, cast a fitful light 
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on the tree-trunks. An impromptu cafe" 
was erected in the city wall adjoining the 
stand for the musicians. At dusk the 
peasants began to assemble. The old 
people seated themselves on the deep stone 
benches overlooking the valley ; the youths 
and maidens walked about, laughing and 
talking. Soon the musicians came out 
from a neighboring cafe* and, as is the 

custom, 
started to 
make a cir- 
cuit of the 
town to an- 
nounce that 
the "ball" 
was to begin. 
They soon 
were swal- 
lowed up in 
one of the 
city gates, 
and I could 
hear the 
strains of 
their gay 
march dying 
away farther 
and farther 
in the dis- 
tance. 

A long 
pause, and 
then a cres- 
cendo as they 
came around 
the other side 
of the town, 
and soon they 
burst forth 
from the 
Porte des 
Houx with 
all the swing 
that music 
marching feet. First a 
boy or two running ahead to cry, "Here 
they come"; then a couple of exuberant 
youths, kicking their heels high in air and 
waving their arms like madmen; following 
them the musicians, blowing themselves 
red in the face, shadowed by the folds of 
a flapping French flag. 

All about them and behind them tripped 
a gay throng of bubbling young people — 
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skipping, jumping, singing and laughing 
as they were carried along by the lively 
notes. On reaching the cours, the music 
struck up a dance, and away whirled the 
young couples in light and shadow under 
the dreamy light of the twinkling lanterns 
— light-heartedly dancing under the frown- 
ing walls of the Porte de la Jeanne, whose 
battlements had seen much grimmer sights 
when plucky Jeanne, according to the 
legend, single-handed, put to flight the 
besiegers of the native town by pouring 
boiling water on their heads! 

In Brittany, on the fete of St. John the 
Baptist, the peasants light fires all along 
the headlands — les feux St. Jean, they call 
them. On the lonely, rugged cliffs, these 
great torch-like blazes light up the black 
night and reveal the peasant girls in sabots 
and coifs and velvet-trimmed bodices, 
dancing hand in hand with young fellows 
dressed in short coats, tight little trousers 
nnd hats with rolling brims from which 
dangle long black ribbons. 

In the larger provincial towns, the fetes 
take on more of the showman character. 
Traveling shows of all descriptions wander 
through France throughout the summer 
months, arranging their itinerary so as to 
iirrive in the different cities at the festival 
period. These fetes usually last a week. 

There are several merry-go-rounds whose 
blaring organs make night hideous; there 
is a menagerie of tame lions and spiritless 
tigers; a circus wheie a piebald horse 
lopes around the ring while an aged eques- 
trienne pirouettes on his ample saddle; a 
theater where crushed actors in tarnished 
and faded costumes rant their scenes of 
love and murder; freaks, wonders and 
horrors in close proximity; — every conceiv- 
able kind of booth to wrest the sou from 
the gullible peasant. And it is marvelous 
how gullible the public is; one wonders 
to see them gaze open-mouthed at an 
"Algerian giant" with a black papier- 
mache head stuck on the end of a pole and 
carried by the man inside, whose little 
blackened hand hangs out of the white sleeve 
far down toward the feet of the figure. 



Paris itself has many of these fetes for- 
aines. Each of her exterior quarters has 
its yearly local fete, and a regular colony 
of traveling Bohemians live on the festivals 
and cart their shows from avenue to boule- 
vard. The merry-go-rounds, or maneges, 
as they now are called, have grown to the 
most extraordinary size. The huge cir- 
cling platform, with its quadruple rows of 
life-size animals, is covered by an enormous 
roofing — frescoed, gilded, decorated with 
statues and bits of mirrors which flash back 
the sunlight. The gay throng, young and 
old alike, bestride pigs which bob up and 
down is they circle around or huge cows 
swaying backward and forward, or, pallid^ 
are given all the doubtful joys of seasick- 
ness in ships which roll and pitch and flap 
their sails, while great steam sirens rend 
the air with their shrieks. Huge organs, 
decorated with automata who beat time to 
the music, blare their catchy melodies and 
drown each other's notes, so compactly are 
they crowded. Balloons, arranged like 
miniature Ferris wheels, float up and down 
in the air. Montagnes russes whirl the 
breathless crowds up and down their steep 
inclines — a favorite pastime this, since the 
Franco-Russian alliance. 

At night all is brilliantly illuminated 
with electric lights. The crowd is tightly 
packed, and pushes its way from attraction 
to attraction: from the renowned lions 
and tigers of Pezon, known to all Paris of 
the exterior boulevards, to the latest nov- 
elty of posing females and dancing Alger- 
ians — Algerians from Montmartre for the 
most part. All sorts of side-shows clamor 
for patronage — bells are rung, drums are 
beaten^ hand-organs ground and cornets 
and trombones blow their brassy notes, 
while a wrestler challenges the crowd in 
combat or a showman descants on the mar- 
vels of his show : the beauty of the dancers, 
the horror of the dead man found in the 
sewers, the strangeness of the three-legged 
girl, the humor of his Punch and Judy. 
The crowd floats from one to another — 
good-humored, amused and content to 
spend its time and money till midnight. 
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"PEACE ON EARTH. " 

ON Christmas Day a hundred thousand congregations will assemble 
throughout the United States to hear repeated this command 
of Christ. Shall not these words have for them a practical appli- 
cation ? 

It will be the first Christmas of the new century, and will find two 
hundred and twenty thousand troops of the Christian nation of Great 
Britain standing rifle in hand on the South African veldt trying to 
destroy another Christian people. The horrors of this war, which is now 
in its third year, have been unusual. 

We Americans have cause to feel deeply over these conditions. On 
one side is England, with whom we are united by blood and commerce and 
customs; on the other, a brave Republic enduring unflinchingly death and 
hardship for the same principles which were at stake in our own War of 
Independence. The English people, with whom we have such close ties 
of friendship, have been placed by short-sighted politicians in the false 
and ruinous position of seeking to destroy a brave Republic with whose 
interests England would ha^e been in harmony had there been 
intelligent negotiation. 

More than twenty thousand lives and eight hundred million of dollars 
have been sacrificed as the first results of this mistaken policy, and in 
the third year of the war the latest news by cable tells of seventeen officers 
and two hundred and twenty-eight men killed and wounded in the last 
fight. Other cablegrams tell of a hundred thousand additional men 
being drilled in English camps for immediate service, and that the 
Commons will shortly be called upon to add another hundred million 
of taxes. 

This, to say nothing of ten thousand Boer families scattered over 
the veldt and enduring wretchedness almost without a parallel or held 
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in great prison-cainps where the death-rate and attendant horrors are 
almost equal to our own at Andersonville. 

Have the Christians who will gather in American churches on 
Christmas Day no interest in these two peoples? Can they do nothing 
beyond meeting and singing u Peace on Earth "? 

An effort, behind which lies at least a promise of success, will be 
made by The Cosmopolitan to secure the co-operation of those who as 
Christians owe active work in aid of the unfortunate participants in this 
struggle — who as believers in a Republic owe determined effort to 
preserve in other lands the principle that all government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed. Strange retrogression 
upon the part of American republicans, that during nearly three years no 
word of protest has gone up against the crushing of an infant Republic. 
Have they been indifferent to the struggle? Everywhere over the country 
there are indications that the most intense feeling pervades all classes of 
people. 

It is impossible to believe that if the American people unitedly 
petitioned their English brothers to submit the issues to arbitration 
there would not be a favorable response. Ten thousand earnest meetings 
on Christmas Day, expressing only the sentiments that already fill every 
breast, would quickly bring about the desired result. 

We owe it to England to seriously endeavor to settle a war which is 
so wasteful of the blood of her splendid youth and so rapidly bringing her 
resources under the mortgage of au immense national debt. We owe it 
to the Republicans of South Africa, who have shown the most 
magnificent spirit since the world began, to do something for their 
liberty. 

The Cosmopolitan therefore asks the people of the United States 
that they give their Christmas Day a tone of active Christianity ; that 
the men and women of each congregation after Christmas services meet 
and sign the following: — 

" We, of the city of , assembled 

on Christinas Day, in sympathy with the sufferings being 
endured in the South African war, hereby petition our 
English brothers to join with us in asking the appointment 
of the President of the United States and the Queen of 
Holland as arbitrators to whose judgment shall be com- 
mitted the settlement of all questions affected by the 
South African dispute; and that meanwhile hostilities 
shall cease." 
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THE BOER WAR TO DATE. 



By Allen Sangreb. 



NIGHT in the Transvaal upon October 
19th two years ago fell blacker than 
the ninth plague of Egypt; and it rained. 
The riflemen of Joubert huddled under 
cover of tented ox -wagons while water 
soaked the veldt, dripped through canvas, 
and gushed in torrents down the mountain- 
side. It was their fiist battle-eve. Little 
wonder they felt anxious. 

To the young men the English soldier 
was an abstract personage. They had read 
of him in Kipling; had seen him pictorially 
portrayed in gorgeous uniform — the hussar, 
the dragoon, the life-guard. Now they 
were actually to meet this creature of en- 
gaging romance and limitless tradition — 
they, a company of farmers, whose bivouac 
looked like a gipsy camp, who knew noth- 
ing of heliograph, lyddite, engineers and 
lancers. It was presumptuous, almost 
irreverent. Not a few burghers felt sick, 
like one who offers to fight and suddenly 
discovers that his opponent is a prize-ring 
champion. 

But the old men were confident. "At 
Bronkhorst Spruit, at Langsnek, at Ingogo 



and at Amajuba, " they said, "God gave 
us victory, though in all these battles the 
British troops were more numerous and 
better armed than ourselves. He will de- 
liver them into our hands this time. 1 ' So 
they slept tranquilly. Only the ten Irish- 
men, deserters from the Queen's army, 
tossed restlessly. Hanging is an unpleas- 
ant death. 

Morning came with clouded sky. Au 
opal spot showed toward the Indian Ocean. 
When mist settled like a blanket, the rifle- 
men stumbled blindly over rocks and hill- 
ocks into a little settlement called Naviga- 
tion Collieries. The miners had dropped 
pick and shovel and abandoned their huts 
to seek safety in the Natal plains below. 
Transvaal artillery boys were already using 
their deserted bunkers for ramparts. The 
artillery, always first to tire and last to re- 
treat, had arrived in the night. Leaning 
over their Creusot guns carelessly or peer- 
ing with French glasses into the mist, they 
keyed the nerves of any faltering rifleman. 
No sound so sweet on earth to infantry, 
when hard pressed, as the death-roar of a 
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battery that suddenly comes to aid you. 

It was twelve o'clock noon before the 
mist parted to disclose on the plain a house 
and barn surrounded by a stone wall. 
Colonel Blake, of the Irish Brigade, and 
Trichard, artillery Captain, lying on their 
stomachs behind a rock, were the first to 
descry figures moving. 

With that, every man, young and old, 
raised his head to gaze upon the dust- 
colored forms, so tiny-looking, one mile 
away. And you can imagine the quick- 
ened heart-beat, the flushed cheek, the 
nervous finger, when Boers first saw those 
far-famed "Soldiers of the Queen," the 
legions of khaki that had swept Dargai 



a white flag waved, and the Boers hurried 
to the laager. 

There they found one hundred and 
thirty-five men of the Eighteenth Hussars, 
the Dublin Fusileers and the Sixtieth 
Rifles, crouching by the stonework, a sorry 
lot, unshaven, hungry, wet and soiled. 
Amazement on both sides was extreme; 
the Boers marveling at their easy victory, 
the English astonished to hear their mother- 
tongue spoken so perfectly among bar- 
barians. The Irish Fusileers in turn were 
confounded to find so many of their coun- 
trymen fighting with the Boers. 

Good feeling prevailed, however, and 
the prisoners were plentifully supplied with 
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THE IRISH-AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS BEING ADDRESSED BY PRESIDENT KRUGER. 



and crushed the Mahdi ! But even then 
the grim patriots were in no wise disheart- 
ened. They would have fought had the 
British been as the sands of the sea. They 
had in mind liberty and justice. Tommy 
was fighting for a shilling a day. 

The fight began with rifle-fire from two 
kopjes, which the British answered in a 
straggling way, and ended with a half- 
dozen shells that dropped right inside the 
stone wall. As the mist thickened again, 
Boer infantry and artillery rushed up to 
a position within one thousand yards, pre- 
pared to raze the British camp, but there 
was no opportunity. In a rift of daylight 



hot coffee, fresh meat and dry clothes be- 
fore being shipped to Pretoria. There 
they remained objects of curiosity until so 
many wholesale captures made them 
commonplace. 

Navigation Collieries was a part of the 
battle variously described as Dundee and 
Talana Hill. It resulted from the concen- 
trated movement of three columns under 
General Joubert, who, taking care of the 
main column himself, intrusted the others 
to Viljoen, Botha, Erasmus and Meyer. 
The Boers numbered about twelve thou- 
sand. They had left their farms, cleaned 
their rifles, packed their wagons and re- 
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BOER RESERVES WATCHING DB 

ported for duty, all in twenty-four hours. 
The entire army mobilized in two days, 
one detachment moving upon Kimberley 
and Mafeking, where several engagements 
took place prior to the battle of Dundee, 
the other and larger force seizing strong 
positions in the mountain-passes of the 
Drakensberg. 

The British war department had called 
out the army reserves on October 6th, three 
days before the Boers sent their "ulti- 
matum, ' * and it was almost a certainty that 
Natal would be invaded. But up to the 
last moment Englishmen could not believe 
that Kriiger had so great temerity. Lieu- 
tenant Stirling, of the First King's Royal 
Rifles, who was stationed at Dundee along 
with seven thousand others, under the 
command of Sir Penn Symons, said after 
the battle: i4 We paraded as usual in the 
morning, 4:30. We had dismissed the 
men, and went back for a cup of tea, when 
one of our fellows said, 'There they are!' 
Of course, we all laughed, went and got 
our glasses, and saw them all on two hills, 
two or three miles away. We w T ere so 



WET'S ATTACK AT SANNAH POST. 

amazed we must have stood there for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, when suddenly a shell 
brought us to our senses.' ' 

Ben Viljoen — for it was his command 
the English saw — had planted his cannon on 
Talana Hill, and in a few minutes shells 
were singing and splashing all over the 
British camp. The burghers lay behind 
rocks on the hillsides. It was Sir Penn 
Symons' plan to charge their position. 
The order came, "Dublins first line, Rifles 
second, Fusileers third,'' and Col. Robert 
Gunning said, as he called together the 
non-commissioned officers: "Now quietly, 
lads. Remember Majuba, God and our 
country." 

Up over hedges, ditches, stone walls and 
nullahs the British infantry rushed, de- 
ploying, charging and maneuvering dur- 
ing a space of four hours in their attempt 
to dislodge the enemy. In the mitlst of it 
an awful thing happened — the English 
artillery, mistaking the Fusileers for Boers, 
began firing on them. Colonel Gunning 
stood up, calling out, ''Stop that firing, '* 
when a bullet plunged through his heart. 
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Sir Penn Symons met a similar fate. Mortally 
wounded and suffering intense agony, he 
asked, t4 Oh, tell me, have they taken the 
hill yet?" Two hours later the hill was 
taken, the Boers in retreat, but they had 
accomplished great havoc. The British 
casualties included two hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded and two hundred and 
twenty missing. 

From that time on events followed tragic 
and tumultuous in Natal. , General Yule 
succeeded Sir Penn Symons, and after a 
terrible march, or rather flight, reached 
Ladysmith, where his exhausted troops 
rested, making the garrison that was to 
become historic — in all thirteen thousand. 



followed was a wild, ripping entertainment 
where men sang "God Save the Queen" 
and the l4 Volksleid ,, impartially and con- 
fusedly. It was told of one Hollander 
that" he drank so deeply as to drop on the 
veldt and lie there in a stupor all next 
day, unconscious of the battle, and passed 
over by the English, who thought him 
dead. 

The Boer losses at Elandslaagte were 
dire, including the capture of Captain 
Schiel, the German leader, and the death 
of poor old General Koch, a Judge- Advocate 
of Pretoria. lie was found almost nude, his 
white-bearded face upturned to the stars, 
lying beside his dead son. The majority 




A BOKR HOWITZER BATTERY. 



Previous to that, however, was fought the 
battle of Elandslaagte, an engagement made 
notorious by the inconceivable brutality of 
lancers and dragoons, together with the 
folly of Germans and Hollanders in the 
Boer Foreign Legion. 

The latter seized the railroad station at 
Elandslaagte on the night of October 20th, 



of Boers, in their hopeless attempt to escape 
or surrender, fell victims to British lance 
or saber. 

Of this feature, a private in the First 
King's Royal Rifles says: "It was a great 
but terrible sight to see those horsemen 
hew their way through the Boers. Three 
times they rode, hacking, cutting, slashing. 



and neglecting to cut the wires, penned up Some of the Boers died in praying atti- 



the stationmaster in his operating-room. 
He thereupon, very thoughtfully, tele- 
graphed to the British camp for aid. 
That evening the Foreign Legion looted a 
supply train filled with "military stores" 
— tennis-rackets, polo-sticks, chess-boards 
and brandy. The smoking concert that 



tudes. Many clasped their arms above 
their heads and begged for mercy. But 
they had shown no mercy to us — this 
was our revenge." 

Mr. \V. Williams, of the Sixty-sixth Bat- 
tery, who afterward received the Distin- 
guished Conduct medal at Colenso, wrote 
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to his father saying: "I got hold of one 
Boer, and I was mad. He did not know 
what I meant when I spoke, so I made mo- 
tions for him to run for his life. So he 
went, and I galloped after him with "the 
sergeant' 8 sword and cut his head right off 
his body. Then a lancer went after two 
that were on one horse, aud put his lance 
right through their backs and whirled 
them in the air." 

A British officer whose letter is quoted 
in the London " Times 1 ' of November 
13, 1899, do- 
scri bed the 
scene as fol- 
lows: t4 After 
the enemy were 
driven out, one 
of our squa 
rons pursued 
and got right in 
among them in 
the twilight 
and the most 
excellent pig- 
sticking ensu 
for about ten 
minutes, the 
bag being abe 
sixty. Had it 
not been get- 
ting dark we 
should ha 
killed many 
more. M 

Anent all 
which the mil 
est comment 
one could make 
was that of a 
British Lieu- 
tenant who re- 
marked to me 
that he did 
not blame the lancers for giving way to pas- 
sion at such a moment, but to write of the 
thing he considered "shocking bad taste." 

With the evacuation of Dundee, which 
gave the Boers one million dollars' worth of 
supplies and a chest full of documents 
showing that war had been planned against 
the Transvaal as early as 1897, England 
thought it high time to stop trifling. 80 
Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, a tried veteran 
and relentless fighter, was selected to ad- 




CAPTURED IRISH FUSU.EERS AND THEIR BOER GUARD 
AT GLENCOE. 



minister the coup de grace. He promised 
to eat Christmas dinner in Pretoria, and all 
his luggage was marked thereto. He 
arrived in time to find Ladysmith isolated 
and besieged ; Joubert raiding Natal, secur- 
ing all the cattle; and the Boers mobiliz- 
ing in northern Cape Colony and the Free 
State. He prepared to cross the Tugela and 
relieve Ladysmith. That was imperative. 
While he made those preparations, wait- 
ing for 4 the arrival of sixty thousand troops 
and massive guns fiom the British battle- 
ships, happened 
that series of 
terrific and 
mortal engage- 
ments for the 
relief of Kim- 
be rley, where 
Cecil Rhodes 
was immured. 
These included 
Methuen's at- 
tack at Bel- 
mont with the 
Guards Brigade 
and Ninth 
Brigade; Gras- 
pan ; Modder 
River; Storm- 
berg, and final- 
ly Magersfon- 
tein. There 
brave General 
Wauchope met 
death and the 
Black Watch, 
England's most 
illustrious regi- 
ment, was al- 
most wiped out 
of existence in 
one sheet of 
rifle-fire. In 
each engagement, whether or not the Boms 
retreated, England sacrificed hundreds t»f 
men and officers. She waited now for 
Buller to erase the stain. 

This General thereupon conceived the 
idea, monstrous and foolhardy, of ciossing 
the Tugela above Colenso, where the 
Boers, under Louis Botha, were strongly 
intrenched on a semicircular crest of hills 
beyond which lay the besieged and starv- 
ing Ladvsmith. At this time the Boers 
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SECRETARY RE1TZ, WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THE AMERICAN MESSENGER-BOY. 

had for artillery four long-toms; six gave no cause to change men or position, 

twelve-pound howitzers ; eight Krupp He began by sending forward the Im- 

field-cannon ; six Creusot guns ; three perial Light Horse and infantry on the 

Maxim-Nordcnfeldts, known as "pom- right flank; and so careless had been the 

poms"; half a dozen Maxims; and one scouting that these men, rifles slung upon 

Austrian cannon, a sample that was never shoulders, talking and laughing, were with- 



used. The guns were di- 
vided among the forces in 
the Free State, Natal and 
western Transvaal. The 
total strength of their army 
was thirty-five thousand. 
England had in the field 
one hundred and eighty 
thousand, with a dozen 
transports on the way. 

Louis Botha, a farmer 
thirty-six years of age and 
unskilled in war, observed 
the British massing in great 
numbers on December 13th 
and 14th. He was con- 
vinced that Buller intended 
to assault, and conjectured 
that the three points of at- 
tack would be a bridle-drift 
on the left, a railroad bridge 
on the center and an open 
plain on the right. His de- 
fenses had been made and 
his men stationed 
cover of darkness. Buller 




in sixty yards before the 
burghers opened up a gall- 
ing fire that resulted in ter- 
rific slaughter. Seeing this 
failure, Bullerthen ordered 
an advance of the left across 
the bridle-drift six miles 
higher up on the Tugela. 
But here again Botha had 
posted the Swaziland and 
Zoutpansberg commandoes, 
men accustomed to shoot 
wild beasts on the veldt, 
cool-nerved and unerring 
of aim. They allowed the 
British to come within two 
hundred yards before letting 
loose a volley that turned 
the Tugela into flowing 
blood. The English troops 
— Dublins, Con naught 
Bangers, Inniskilens and 
Borderers — here made five 
charges ^ through a stream 



under a veteran of all the wars against that was sown with barbed 

THE BRITT«5H. WHO IS STILL IN 
THE FIELD. 



wire. 4 'I never thought 
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human beings could be so brave, ' ' declared 
General Botha. 

The third and last attack was in the 
center, where was stationed the Kriigers- 
dorp commando called the tl Transvaal 
Black Watch." They also reserved their 
fire, but when they did open, the fusillade 
was so terrible that nothing could live 
therein. The Boer fire was so incessant, 
indeed, that all the guns and horses of 
an Armstrong battery in the right center 
were shot away, and the tide of battle now 
turned where Briton and Boer were striv- 
ing to get possession of these twelve 
guns. Buller called for volunteers to save 
them, and five attempts were made, in 



the man who lost ten guns at Colenso." 
Thus ended the first chapter of the Boer 
war. 

With the ghastly repulse at Colenso the 
British Empire realized what Kniger meant 
when he said -England might win but the 
price would "stagger humanity." A cry 
of rage and despair went up from the 
mother-country and her colonies. Aus- 
tralia and Canada, both intensely loyal, 
equipped splendidly mounted troops at 
their own expense — Bushmen, New Zea- 
landers, Light Horse, Rough Riders. 

England, however, was only hardened in 
heart by failure, and grew sanguine again 




A BOER COMMANDO HOLDING SERVICES OVER A FALLEN COMRADE. 



one of which Lieutenant Roberts, son of 
Lord Roberts, was mortally wounded. As 
soon as one party had been shot down, 
another took its place, until the spot was 
a perfect shambles, and the British were in 
full retreat before the precious guns were 
abandoned. When a company of Boers 
hurried across the Tugela to drag the 
cannon away, they found horses and men 
piled up high, with Colonel Bullock and a 
dozen artillerymen still savagely resisting. 
The Colonel drew his revolver to shoot the 
first Boer, but was hit on the mouth with 
a rifle-butt. He afterward became de- 
ranged, and in the Pretoria prison went 
about with a placard reading: 4< I am 



when Lords Roberts of Kandahar and 
Kitchener of Khartoum were chosen to 
subdue the Boers. It looked now truly as 
though the contest must end, with warriors 
of such renown to lead. These two arrived 
at Cape Town on January 10th, and Roberts 
immediately organized an army of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, which was to 
sweep north in one mighty column. Be- 
fore he was well started occurred the battle 
of Spion Kop, where, after the bloodiest 
engagement that had yet taken place, were 
found the dead bodies of six hundred 
English. Many fell in hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the Boers, who, under Louis 
Botha, fought their bravest battle. 
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SPION KOP THE DAY BEFORE THE BATTLB. 



But Spion Kop was the last gasp for the 
burgher army in Natal. Men and horses 
were completely tired from constant vig- 
ilance, and Roberts 1 approach from the 
south, threatening the very citadel of Pre- 
toria, called for concentration of troops in 
the Free State. General Botha told me 
that for two months he had but three 
thousand men to guard a front of thirty 
miles. It was done by swiftly changing 
position every night, dragging the heavy 
cannon from kopje to kopje, in order that the 
English might not know the true situation. 

When Buller made his fifth and last at- 
tempt, therefore, to cross the Tugela, he 
found little opposition, and on February 
28th his victorious army entered the shell- 
plowed streets of Ladysmith. It is his- 
tory that his troops marched half-way 
through the town before getting a single 
cheer, so gaunt, gloomy and hunger- 
stricken were those who had endured the 
siege. What enlivened them more than 
relief was the news that Cronje, the day 
before, had surrendered at Panrdcberg with 
four thousand and eighty men, together 
with guns, women and little children. 

It was this news, too, that shook the very 



foundations of the Boer resistance, for they 
could ill stand such loss, and Cronje, "the 
Lion of the Transvaal, M was held one of 
their most able generals. Cronje, a deter- 
mined but obstinate man, is roundly blamed 
to this day by the Boer leaders for hurting 
the cause. They assert that his instruc- 
tions bade him only to move quickly in a 
semicircle that he might strike the British 
a severe blow and then return. Instead 
of which, the conqueror of Jameson went 
into laager at Paardeberg under the belief 
that he could whip the whole English 
army. His resistance was gallant enough, 
heaven knows, for during eight days he 
stood a bombardment from one hundred 
and ten guns, until the garrison was nearly 
suffocated with lyddite fumes. But his 
valor was costly to the Boers. 

The burghers were in no mind to give 
in yet, though Oom Paul was moved to 
make overtures of peace again to Lord Salis- 
bury. On their haughty refusal, and all 
chance of intervention seeming afar off, 
Kriiger called upon his people to continue 
the struggle as long as ten burghers were 
left. The appeal was answered from an 
unexpected source. 
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Up to that time the Free Staters, though 
active in the Natal campaign, had not 
rendered such conspicuous service as the 
Transvaal burghers, and there was some 
ill feeling on that account. Now, under 
i he leadership of Christian De Wet, they 
began a series of attacks that astonished 
both armies. By forced marches in the 
night De Wet jumped from one place to 
another — Wepener, Thaba'Nchu, Fourteen 
Streams, Brandfort, Sannah Post — strik- 
ing Kitchener, Maxwell, Hamilton and 
French, with such vigor and skill that no 
one could tell his numbers. The Transvaal 



would be able to change their tactics. 
On and on swept Roberts, letting De 
Wet slip through his fingers to raid Cape 
Colony. But the Englishman cared not 
for that. He supposed that, Pretoria 
fallen, the Boer cause would be lost. How 
little importance Kruger attached to that 
was illustrated by his reception of an Amer- 
ican messenger-boy at the very moment 
when Roberts was pounding at the gates of 
Pretoria with his naval guns. This was 
an incident that could have happened in 
no other country than a simple, generous 
republic like the Transvaal. 




PRKSIDKNT STEYN SURROUND 

Boers, accustomed to fighting from a "posi- 
tion,'' were amazed at this dodging in the 
open, and De Wet's tactjes put hope in 
Kruger's heart. 

But it soon became evident that the Boor 
ranks were too much depleted to withstand 
the advance of such overpowering numbers 
on a comparatively level plain. The 
burghers complained that they could get 
no positions, and, falling back day after day, 
gave the impression of want of courage. 
44 You cannot force a Boer to fight in any 
but his own style," said Botha. He him- 
self hardly expected that his countrymen 



KD BY FRKE STATE LEADERS. 

Jimmy Smith, commissioned by the 
school-children of Philadelphia to deliver 
a memorial to President Kruger, had 
traveled ten thousand miles for the pur- 
pose, appreciating which the head of the 
state gave him audience, though the boy's 
appearance at that moment was like the 
thirteenth stroke of a crazy clock. Every- 
body else in Pretoria was trying to get 
away. Cavalry and artillery thundered 
along the streets, a great mob was busy 
sacking the government stores, and hyster- 
ical refugees flocked to the railroad station 
hoping to get passage eastward. 
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In the midst of this excitement Jimmy 
Smith walked in, accompanied by Hugh 
Sutherland and James Archibald, two 
American newspaper-men, and calmly an- 
nounced that he must see President Kriiger. 
"But," pleaded Secretary Reitz of Mr. 
Archibald, who espoused Smith's cause, 
"this is the crisis of the republic. A war 
council is even now deciding whether 
Pretoria shall stand a siege or surrender. 
I would do anything for Americans, but 
not this." 

"Let the boy in," directed Kriiger when 
the deputation, which also included Richard 
Harding Davis and myself, arrived at Oom 
Paul's house, and poor Mr. Reitz wrung 
his hands in anguish. His Honor was good 
enough to greet us kindly, shake hands, 
and make a speech in reply to Jimmy 
Smith. Mr. Sutherland then came forward 
with a dress-suit case containing myriad 
clippings from American newspapers por- 
traying our sympathy with the Boers, which 
seemed to delight Kriiger. 

That same night Oom Paul bade good -by 
to his wife, whom he was never to see again 
on earth, and quietly departed, with his 
Cabinet. A few days later, a little flag 
belonging to Lady Roberts fluttered from 
the mast on the Capitol building in Pre- 
toria, and ten thousand English in solid 
square below sang i4 God Save the Queen" 
— a requiem for the Boer nation. And 
thus closed the second chapter. 

The third and passing epoch is current 
news. We know that the English have 
thus far spent $804^000,000 on the war, 
and have, according to their own account, 
lost in killed 548 officers and 5,823 men; 
in wounded 1,529 officers and 28,032 
men ; in missing 1 1 officers and 1,000 men. 
The deaths from disease and accident 



number 10,738. No burgher credits these 
figures. The Boers still have 15,000 men 
in the field. There is a government with 
Schalk Burger as acting President, and 
Kriiger still holding the real title in Hoi- 
land, where his people requested him to 
go, he being too old to be of service on the 
veldt. 

Kitchener's proclamations began by con- 
demning all Boer farms lying on the rail- 
road ways; they now include the total dev- 
astation of the two republics. The Boers' 
women and children are gathered in recon- 
centration camps, where they are dying off 
at the rate of one thousand per month. 
How uncalled-for is this mortality can be 
appreciated by him who has lived in the 
Transvaal and enjoyed its delicious climate. 
In no spot does the stranger mark so many 
persons of great age. Death in the Trans- 
vaal was once an infrequent thing. 

The present policy of the British to ex- 
terminate the Boers has thus far been 
suffered with extreme forbearance. Even 
when Kitchener executed three burghers 
for wearing khaki, though his own Afrikan- 
ders are clad in garb so like the Boers' 
that one cannot tell them apart, there was 
no retaliation. But this will not continue. 
The Boers are still actuated by patriotism, 
a motive that Britons cannot understand 
and that Americans seem to think has ceased 
to exist. But it urges the Transvaal war- 
rior, like him of ancient Rome, to return 
with his shield or be borne upon it. The 
Boers also have their religion, and, as the 
late Benjamin Harrison said, "a people 
which enters upon a campaign praying and 
singing psalms is not to be despised." 

The fourth chapter will tell either of a 
United South Africa or of a struggle des- 
perate as of victim and executioner, hatred 
unquenchable, "no quarter" and death. 
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AN ETCHER OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 
By Gustav Kobb&. 



THE writer who first made Helieu 's 
etchings and pastels known in Eng- 
land is Frederick Wedmore, whose "Etch- 
ing in England" contains a chapter on the 
Frenchman's work, with three illustrations 
which are still characteristic, although 
since this introduction HeTleu has pro- 
duced etchings which in point of interest 
and effectiveness surpass those in Mr. Wed- 
more's book. 

The chapter on Helieu ends the volume, 
but it is introduced with some interesting 
remarks on the general subject of dry-point, 
in which Helieu excels. As Mr. Wed- 
more says, the copper on which some mas- 
ter of etching will, sometimes in an hour, 
engrave in dry-point the latest of his con- 
ceptions, the newest impression he has 
received from the world, is, like the pages 
of a draftsman's sketch-book, the revela- 
tion of just that thing that strikes him the 
most. How true this is of Helieu' s work 
no one familiar with it need be told. It 
seems to me like the quintessence of the 



effect of the moment — the pose, the glance, 
the poise of the head, the wave of the 
hand, the gesture of the arm, the curve of 
the body which lasts but a moment and 
then melts into its successor. Nothing 
more truly applies to Helieu 1 s etchings than 
the term 4 * snap-shots. ' ' It is as if his eyes 
were the lenses of the camera and trans- 
ferred what he saw at the instant upon a 
photographic plate; yet not all that he 
saw, but only the essential facts. It is in 
the delineation of what an artist regards 
as the essential facts of the subject that he 
betrays his character or temperament, even 
if his knowledge of his own limitations 
bounds his range of selection. As Mr. Wed- 
more says, the work of the great etchers — 
Rembrandt apart, and he was practically 
unlimited — shows this. Seymour Haden 
attempted the figure, but, although he was 
a surgeon by profession, so that it might 
seem that the human figure would naturally 
appeal to his stylus, it interested him less 
than the curve of a river, the lights and 
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shadows of an old garden or the broken 
surface of a Dorset heath. In the same 
way those things which seem most fitted 
to Mr. Whistler's technique, which he could 
most readily embrace, also are those which 
he has most frequently etched. 

Indeed, it will be found that with nearly 
all successful artists the peculiarities of 
their technique rather than the inspiration 
of their emotion have most to do with their 
selection of subjects. Possibly in no etcher 
is this more apparent than in llelleu, 
whose dry-point seems to follow every 
incident in the daily life of the refined 



interior which appeals to him sympathet- 
ically. 

No subject is more evanescent, more 
changeful, than a beautiful woman, and it 
is woman in the full freshness of youth 
and of a refined, characteristic beauty that 
llelleu delights to transfer to permanent 
form with the sweeping, delicate touch of 
his stylus. His lines are free and rapidly 
executed, whereas an artist whose subject 
is, say, a rural scene, which presents the 
same aspect all day and perhaps for days 
at a time, may work more slowly and with 
greater minuteness. It is Hellcu's sensi- 
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tive temperament and artistic technique 
which lead him to devote himself, as he 
does, to women and children amid refined 
surroundings. 

But if I have called Helleu's dry-points 
of beautiful women and children snap- 
shots, it is not because they have the pho- 
tographic hardness of detail. For their 
very charm lies in the fact that they are 
done with the 
fewest possi- 
ble lines; 
each line, 
however, rep- 
resenting in 
itself the sum 
total of a hun- 
dred lines. If 
I may use 
such a para- 
doxical ex- 
pression as 
the 44 epoch of 
an instant, ' ' 
that will ap- 
ply to every 
line in Hel- 
leu's dry- 
points and 
pastels. Thus 
it will be seen 
that Helleu is 
far from the 
"likeness- 
taker 1 ' in the 
ordinary 
acceptation 
of that word. 
Through 
every line, 
t h r o u g h 
every subject, 
the artist's 
own individ- 
uality asserts 
itself with a 

dexterity of craftsmanship 
short of the marvelous. 

It was James Tissot, famous as the artist 
of the "Life of Christ, " who first inspired 
Helleu with a desire to do work in dry- 
point. Tissot, as an etcher, is almost un- 
known to the present generation, but he 
was t4 a bold and sometimes graceful re- 
corder of contemporary life with the etch- 



A PORTRAIT STIDV. 



that is little 



ing-needle. " It is contemporary life, the 
life of a refined and exquisite household as 
summed up in the single figure of a beauti- 
ful woman or child, which Helleu portrays 
with a remarkable economy of means, that 
marks him as one of the greatest masters of 
technique and etching. In this he sur- 
passes Tissot, who may be said to have had 
some share in the formation of a craftsman 

more subtle, 
a poet far 
more sensi- 
tive, than 
himself. 

Some years 
ago, when an 
exhibition of 
Helleu* s etch- 
ings and pas- 
tels was being 
held in New 
York, Mr. 
Keppel pre- 
pared a pretty 
brochure on 
the subject of 
this artist and 
his method. 
This brochure 
was eagerly 
taken up and 
now is practi- 
cally out of 
print. There- 
in Mr. Keppel 
made the 
statement 
that scarcely 
one of the 
seventy or 
eighty faces 
which up to 
that time had 
been executed 
by the brill- 
iant and de- 
lightful etcher had involved more than a 
single sitting on the part of model or artist. 
An hour or two of strenuous, enjoyable, 
un tired labor sufficed for the production of 
each dainty, each masterly work. In an 
hour or a couple of hours the lady of Hellenes 
choice has found herself recorded on the 
copper plate — she and whatever accessories 
were deemed desirable to indicate her 
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milieu, to place her amidst the surroundings 
which assist in emphasizing her position 
in life. And so of the child. 

In all Helleu's work there are only 
three or four portraits of men. To 
quote Edmond de Goncourt, these dry- 
points of Helleu are "les instantanfis de la 
grace de la fernine" — '* snap-shots at the 
charm of modern womanhood" — or at the 
grace of refined 
childhood. Mr. 
Wedmore re- 
marks that in 
Helleu's etched 
work the con- 
noisseur will- 
welcome what 
is practically 
the complement 
of the etched 
work of Van 
Dyck, who, in 
his score or so of 
plates (wonder- 
ful painter of 
women though 
he was), under- 
took only the 
portraiture of 
certain distin- 
guished men. 

There is an 
alertness in Hel- 
leu'sart. Dig- 
nified age, such 
as Kembrandt 
portrayed or 
such asWhistler 
produced in the 
portrait of his 
mother, the 
French man 
never attempts 
to realize. 
Everything 
about his work 

is spontaneous — movement in 
movement only just suspended. His people 
have the absolute freedom of naturalness, 
the complete absence of self-consciousness 
of well-bred mortals whose presence gives 
an agreeable atmosphere to the scene. When 
you have looked through his plates you 
have the sense that you have been "living 
in the intimacy of charming people who in 




IDLE THOUGHTS. 

bein# or intimate 



their daily ways turn this way and that, 
stoop, stretch themselves, smile, get sud- 
denly grave, dress themselves, lift their eyes 
inquiringly, or toss the great long hair 
upon their shoulders." 

When Helleu exhibited his work in Eng- 
land, De Goncourt prefaced the catalogue 
with the following charming letter: — 
44 My Dear Helleu: You do me 
the honor of 
asking me to 
introduce your 
work briefly to 
the English 
public. 

"I do this 
with great 
pleasure; al- 
though I do not 
conceal from 
myself the great 
difficulty of 
speaking wor- 
thily of these 
dry-points of 
yours — at once 
so delicate and 
so suggestive of 
color, in whieh 
every line on 
the copper 
shows the artist 
in you. 

"Your work 
has for its in- 
spiration that 
dear model who 
fills all your 
compositions 
with her dainty 
elegance. It is 
a sort of mono- 
graph on Wo- 
man, in all the 
infinitely varied 
attitudes of her 
We see her with her 
on the back of an 
an open 



home -life, 
head lazily resting 
arm-chair; or kneeling before 
fire, her face prettily turned toward the 
mantel, the graceful curves of her whole 
body being seen ; or seated in a reverie as 
she holds in her hand the foot crossed upon 
her knee; or reading, while one lock of hair 
strays down her cheek, the tip-tilted nose 
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assuming a questioning air, as with lips 
barely parted she seems to be happily inter- 
preting what she reads; or else sleeping, her 
head sunk in the pillow, the line of her 
shoulders vaguely seen, her profile lost except 
for a glimpse of her pretty little nose, and 
her eye closed beneath its dark curved lashes. 



"Thus is my lady represented in her 
home. When she goes out of doors we see 
her again in that wonderful plate, 4 A 
Woman Standing before the Watteau Draw- 
ings in the Louvre. 1 Look at her, as with 
one hand resting on her umbrella she bends 
her graceful, undulating figure and contem- 
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plates those three immortal drawings of the 
Imecourt collection. 

"No, I really can give these dry-points 
no other title than to call them 'Glimpses 
of the Grace of Woman.' 

" Believe me, my dear Ilelleu, 

u Edmond de Gon court." 

Helleu, the dry-point etcher of beautiful 
women and children, is a tall, slender, hand- 
some, black - 
haired man, 
about forty 
years old. 
His skin is 
quite dark, 
and his gen- 
eral aspect is 
so Oriental 
that when his 
intimate 
friend, Sar- 
gent, was 
painting his 
frieze of 
the Hebrew 
prophets for 
the Boston 
Library, he 
had his friend 
Helleu pose as 
the prophet 
Malachi, and 
the likeness 
is admirable. 

The etcher 
is a typical 
Parisian art- 
ist in most 
respects; but 
in one partic- 
ular he differs 
from many of 
them. It is 
because his chief happiness is in the society 
of his beautiful wife and his young children. 
He is the most * 'domesticated ' ' of men, and, 
in consequence, one of the happiest of men. 
He is most fastidious in the choice of his 
models, and nothing could induce him to 
undertake a portrait of any lady whom he 
does not consider beautiful. One result 
of his good reputation as a "family man" 
is that many ladies of high position — 
especially English ladies of high birth — are 




glad to pose for Helleu. The result is 
generally an exquisite portrait which he 
calls ''Mademoiselle X" or "Madame B." 
The great lady is gratified to have her 
portrait so beautifully done, but no one 
except the artist and those who recognize 
the sitter has any clue to the identity 
of the model. Helleu, who has made 
portraits of the daughters of the Duchess 
of Manchester and of the young Duchess 

of Marlbor- 
ough, is en- 
thusiastic as 
to the distinc- 
t i o n and 
grace of the 
young Ameri- 
can Duchess 
and her per- 
fect mastery 
of the French 
language. 

Helleu has 
had a perfect 
training as a 
painter, and 
it was only 
after his very 
successful 
course in the 
Ecoie des 
Beaux-Arts 
that a happy 
incident 
turned his 
attention to 
dry-point 
work (for he 
never uses 
aquafortis on 
his copper 
plates). He 
saw a friend, 
James Tissot 
the painter, at work on a dry-point plate and 
was fired with a desire to try one himself. 
His success was so pronounced that Tissot 
taught him all that he himself knew about 
dry-pointing. 

He also made Helleu a present of a small 
point of diamond fixed in a handle, and 
it is with this little implement that all of 
Helleu's dry-point plates have been 
wrought. He looks upon this opportune 
gift of Tissot 1 s as a sort of porte-bonheur, 
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or 4 * mascot. ' ' In every one 
of his coats there is a deep 
and very narrow pocket to 
hold the lucky little dia- 
mond, and he declares that 
if it should be lost he 
would never use another. 

This using of a diamond 
point instead of the usual 
steel point gives to Helleu'g 
plates a peculiar aspect, or 
flavor. With a steel point 
he could never produce the 
free, sweeping lines which 
are so characteristic and 
personal in his work. 

Although Helleu lives in 
handsome style — and can 
well afford it — yet he is 
wasteful and extravagant 
in only one particular. It 
is that he destroys his beau- 
tiful plates before they have 
yielded more than six, ten 
or twenty proofs, and long 
before they begin to wear 
out. "I don't like to have 
any work of mine too com- 
mon, " is his explanation 
of this wastefulness. Some 
of his etchings are so much 
admired that large editions 
of them might be sold. But 
— alas for the would-be 
purchasers! — the happy 
few who secure the half- 
dozen impressions to which 
this fastidious artist limits 
the number of prints be- 
fore he engraves the omi- 
nous line, "Planche de- 
struite, " upon his plate, 
are the only ones who can revel in the pos- 
session, of these exquisite things. 

He has a great desire to visit the United 
States, and it is arranged that when the 
great painter Sargent comes here his 
friend Ilelleu will accompany him. Sar- 
gent indeed has had great influence on 
Helleu's career, and the etcher's fine trib- 
ute to the American artist, given below, 
will be read with deep interest. 

Helleu was born at Vannes in 1859, of 
a Breton father and a Parisian mother, 
both of them with a taste for art and some 
talent in drawing. On the paternal side 




IN WINTERS UAKil. 

he is a descendant of Le Quinio, one of the 
cruelest figures of the Revolution, to whom 
Andr6 ChCnier thus referred in an unfin- 
ished poem on the Supreme Being: 

4 'Your eye, which sees all things, with- 
out reducing them to ashes penetrates into 
the prison cells where the Couthans and 
the Le Quinios lie reclined upon corpses, 
gnawing human bones." 

Is it not curious to see the grandson of 
the terrible Le Quinio graving his dry- 
points in the very spot where the great 
Andre" wrote his last verses? 

Ilelleu was a bad pupil at boarding- 
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up his mind to make an etching of me.' * 
And later: 44 Helleu the painter, fever- 
ish of eye, with a preoccupied expression, 
and withal his skin and hair as black as a 
crow. 11 In a few lines this is a lifelike 
portrait, sufficiently true to fact. What is 
lacking is some description of a black 
beard & la Francis d'Assisi, which appears 
with admirable lifelikeness beneath a boat- 
man's hat in a sketch by Sargent in which 
the painter is represented, beside his 
charming young wife, painting at the bot- 
tom of a small boat. 

Again, compare the written portrait with 
that most unique and precious plate of 
faience whereon Boldini, a ceramist for 
the nonce, has reproduced the countenance 
of his friend (at- that time a decorator in 
Deck's), the latter himself engaged in skil- 
fully delineating in the center of a plate the 
sharp profile of a celebrated beauty. 

44 While he is working," writes De Gon- 
court, 44 bending over the copper plate 
which reflects its red upon his face, he con- 
fesses to me his taste for bibelots, his love 
for the sculptured woods of the eighteenth 
century, and he declares that for the work 
in hand, a picture sold for only two thou- 
sand francs, he has just bought a frame 



MONSIEUR RELLEU'S DAUGHTER ELLEN. 

school, substituting sketching for his 
duties. We are told that Galland, who 
knew Helleu from the commencement of 
this period, admired these early drawings, 
many of which came into his possession 
and may some day reappear. He is a 
reader of refined tastes : he enjoys Balzac, 
cites Montesquieu and is pleased with Re- 
nan's "Prayer Which I Made Upon the 
Acropolis When I Arrived at an Under- 
standing of Its Perfect Beauty." 

It was not until 1893 that this young 
painter made his appearance in the "Jour- 
nal" of Goncourt, who hitherto had seemed 
to ignore him. Goncourt enters: "Tissot 
has brought Helleu to see me ; he has made 
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A STUDY 

ornamented with the arms of France for 
one thousand five hundred francs. ' ' 

Of a series of etchings with Versailles as 
their royal subject, Mirbeau has this to 
say: "The basin, with its deep-bronzed 
waters, in which are so many somber re- 
flections, the rose and bright copper color 
of the foliage which surrounds it — analyze 
what this water is made up of, and you 
will admire the conscientiousness as well as 
the insight of this passionate artist. . . . 
And that little marble satyr who plays 
on the flute while gales of wind unroot the 
trees and whirl dead leaves around him — 



what a charming idea, what simple grace ! 
One must love a man like that, he is so 
thoroughly human." 

All the serious prettinesses of early child- 
hood are spied upon, surprised, and caught 
by a painter who is a father: the little 
artist trying to draw a ball of silk, a fat 
rogue in rose-colored velvet; the little girl 
who whispers into the ear of her wooden 
horse, or she who passes a jeweled comb 
through her doll's wig; and that most ex- 
quisite little babe kissing in secret the 
naked arm of a young girl. 

The Parisiennes of Helleu from the very 
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beginning characterized and differentiated 
themselves by a distinguished and inimi- 
table refinement. From their toilet, prefer- 
ably sober if not somber, one would say 
they were Englishwomen dressed in the 
Rue de la Paix or Frenchwomen gowned in 
London. A sort of elegant poise, with 
nothing garish or bright, makes many a 
young wo- 
man with 
taste eager 
so to array 
herself, an 
unconscious 
model for 
Helleu, in a 
drawing- 
room or on 
the streets. 
"Only yes- 
terday," 
writes one of 
his friends, 
"I saw his 
last model, a 
young Amer- 
ican lady 
thoughtfully 
pretty, slen- 
der, tall and 
gracious. 
Certain elect- 
ive affinities 
of taste, what 
I might call 
tactfulness of 
Fate, brought 
the painter 
and the sub- 
j e c t to a 
meeting." 

44 What do 
you wish 
me to say 
about you, Helleu?" Count Robert de 
Montcsquiou asked him, apropos of an 
article the critic was preparing. 

44 Say, " answered Helleu, 4i that at the 
£cole des Beaux-Arts, when I was fifteen 
years old, I was the only one who loved 
Manet and Monet, and for that reason I 
had sixty fellow-pupils howling at my 
heels. Now they all paint in violet . . . 




MADEMOISELLE DKLBIE 



and I — don't! Say also, say especially, 
how great a thing it was for me before 
my de"but, how great it has always been, 
to have the friendship, unwavering, un- 
faltering, deep as that of a father, 
gracious as that of an elder brother, of one 
of the first artists of the period, whose 
talent you appreciate, John Sargent, the 

great artist of 
the portrait 
of Madame 
Gauthevean 
— a master- 
piece which 
well-nigh 
condemned 
him to leave 
our country 
undei; the 
shock of a 
repellent 
lack of com- 
prehension. 
Say how 
much I owe 
him! Say 
how deep is 
the grati- 
tude I bear 
him!" 

M o n t e s - 
quiou him- 
self pays this 
tribute to 
Helleu and 
to the wife 
who so often 
has served 
him as a 
model : 

44 The man 
of an only 
god, Art; of 
an only mas- 
ter, the proved friend ; of au only woman, 
4 the charming model who lends the ele- 
gant life of her body to all these com- 
positions, unable to make a movement that 
is not one of grace and elegance and 
whom ten times a day the painter seeks to 
surprise, ' the multiform Alice, whose rosy 
hair has gilded with its reflection so many 
copper mirrors." 
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UNDER the well-established conceit 
that success in any of the pursuits 
and occupations of mankind throughout 
the civilized world shall be measured by 
the resulting accumulation of wealth, it 
will be interesting to view the subject of 
grand opera in America retrospectively, and 
thus determine whether the amount of bus- 
iness acumen and vital energy that has been 
expended in the 
promotion of 
grand opera 
would not have 
found more 
profitable em- 
ployment in al- 
most any walk 
of commercial 
and general 
business life. 
From this prac- 
tical standpoint 
I shall review 
the history of 
opera in Amer- 
ica from early 
days down to an 
era that is fresh 
in the memory 
of nearly all 
opera-goers of 
the present day. 
By far the 
most familiar 
figure that oc- 
curs in my vi- 
sions of the past 
is Max Maret- 
zek, who in my 
opinion to this 
day stands pre- 
eminent as manager and director from the 
earliest days to the present. I make this 
assertion in view of the vast difficulties 
encountered in those early days, when 
singers of requisite ability were extremely 
rare in America, and artists, musicians and 
chorus- singers must be imported by compar- 
atively primitive means. Excellent per- 
formances were generally given by the com- 
panies under the baton of this earnest, 
shrewd and enthusiastic director, who not 
only kept New York, Boston and Phila- 
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delphia well supplied with this great luxury 
in music but made frequent trips, with his 
whole company, chorus and orchestra, to 
the then far-distant shores of Cuba and 
Mexico. 

Prior to the establishment of the New 
Academy of Music on Fourteenth Street, 
New York, in 1854, Italian opera had been 
given at various places in the metropolis, 
by small com- 
panies as a rule, 
but many ar- 
tists of renown, 
mostly Italian, 
had been intro- 
duced. Maret- 
zek had utilized 
for this purpose 
the Astor Place 
Opera House, 
Nibio's Garden, 
and Castle Gar- 
den in Battery 
Park. He had 
competitors in 
those early 
days: notably 
James H. Hack- 
ett, the come- 
dian and the 
ideal Falstaff, 
who brought 
the great artists 
Grisi and Mario 
to this country 
in 1853; Ed- 
ward Fry; 
Bernard Ull- 
mann ; Maurice 
Strakosch, and 
others. The 
result, however, proved to be beneficial to 
Maretzek ultimately, in that he obtained 
many important artists and choristers 
through the failures of his opponents 
without having the expense of importing 
them. Of the celebrated artists who ap- 
peared in this country, most of them under 
the baton of Max Maretzek, between 1844 
and 1869, may be mentioned Henrietta 
Son tag, Marietta Alboni, Bina Steffanoni, 
Madame de La Grange, Madame Gazzaniga, 
Signors Brignoli, Susini, Amodio, Errani, 
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Bellini, Mazzolini ; 
Mesdames Maria 
Piccolo mini, La- 
borde, D'Angri, 
Theresa Parodi, Frez 
zolini, Fabbri, Rose 
Devries and Adelina 
Patti. Of the artists 
conspicuous in the early 
'50s, the lost remarkable 
is Adelina Patti, whose 
phenomenal career as the 
world's greatest can ta trice has 
had active demonstration down 
to the present day. Many different 
accounts are given of Patti 1 s early 
identification with the stage. As a 
"prodigy" she first appeared at a concert 
given under Maretzek's direction, with 
Madame Parodi as the star attraction, 
at Tripler Hall in New York, on June 
8, I 852. Her first appearance in opera 
was made in 1859 under the manage- 
ment of Bernard Ullmann and Maurice 
Strakosch in "Lucia di Lammermoor 11 
at the Academy of Music. From that 
time on she made remarkable progress, 
appearing at different times in "La 
Sonnambula, " "II Trovatore," 




"Rigoletto, M "The Huguenots/' "Don 
Pasquale," "Martha/' "Linda," "The 
Daughter of the Regiment" and others, 
and making occasional trips to Western 
and Southern cities. Generally she was 
managed by her brother-in-law, Mau- 
rice Strakosch, whose wife, Am alia, was the 
eldest child of the Pattis. At the out- 
break of the Civil War she sailed for Europe 
with her father, Sal vat or Patti, and, with 
Maurice Strakosch as manager, made her 
first appearance at Co vent Garden, Loudon, 
as Amina in kt La Sonnambula'' early in 
May, 1861. 

Since that time she has never returned 
to the United States with the intention 
of remaining. Her occasional 
visits under the management 
of Mapleson, Abbey and Mau- 
rice Grau, and the enor- 
mous sums of money 
which she has obtained 
through the endeavors 
of these gentlemen, are 
facts well known to 
tlie majority of 
Americans of the 
present day. 

Italian grand opera 
in the period I write 
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INEZ FABBRI, KARL FORMES AND ANNIE ELZER. 



of was a rare and expensive 
amusement, seldom enjoyed 
outside of six or seven of the 
more important cities of the 
United States. New York 
was the only city where seasons 
of more than one or two weeks 
were attempted, and disrup- 
tions were frequent. I re- 
member that in 1854 when I 
was a "utility boy' ' in Marsh 
& Ellsler's dramatic company 
at the old Museum in Utica, 
New York, a party of six or 
eight Italian artists, headed 
by the famous Rose Devries 
and conducted by Arditi, gave 
4 'La Sonnambuia." We had 
to furnish a chorus, and I re- 
member that Madame Devries 
had often to interrupt her per- 
formance to laugh at us. 

Disasters often occurred in 
New York, too. I recall the 
failure of UUmann and Mau- 
rice Strakosch, in 1858, at the 
Academy of Music, with the 

great prima donnas Mademoiselle Piccolomini and Madamj Laborde, the tenors Tamaro 

and Perring, the baritones Gassier and Ardavani, 

and the world-renowned bassos Karl Formes 

and Susini. A Southern tour was then deter- 
mined on. Piccolomini with a part of the company 

went directly to Charleston, while Karl "Formes 

and the others made for Richmond. Unquestion- 
ably the two great stars of the Ulimann and 

Strakosch company were Piccolomini and Karl 

Formes. The impression created by the former 

during her only season in America made her 

the talk and wonder of that time. But, alas 

for Ulimann and Strakosch! she gaily sailed^ 

away to London at the close of the season with 

a plethora of American dollars, leaving them 

to contemplate the empty honor of having 

presented the great Piccolomini to American 

audiences, and a debt of many thousands to 

the stockholders of the New York Academy of 

Music. 

The following season, 1859-60, Ulimann and 

Strakosch made up a smaller and less expensive 

company for the Academy of Music from the 

remnants of their great organization of the 

year before, and, with Adelina Patti as their 

star, managed to get along for a time; but they 

soon succumbed to the inevitable. Maurice 

Strakosch took Adelina Patti on a concert tour, emma abbott 
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and finally to Europe. Ullmanu 
returned to Europe taking 
Carlotta Patti, Adelina's eider 
sister — a charming singer but 
unfortunately so crippled as to 
unfit her for operatic perform- 
ances — and made a great deal 
of money with her in the old 
country. 

During the time that Ull- 
mann and Strakosch occupied 
the Academy of Music, Max 
Maretzek divided his time be- 
tween Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cuba and Mexico with a strong 
company, and in the spring of 
1860, as his enterprising but 
unfortunate competitors were 
vacating the Academy, he 
opened at the Winter Garden 
in New York, where, with a 
great combination of artists, 
including such renowned 
singers as Mme. Inez Fabbri, 
Madame Gazzaniga, Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips, and Mesdames 
Gassier, Frezzolini and Colletti, 
he met with a brilliant success. 
This brief spring season was 
signalized by the first produc- 
tion in America of HaiGvy's grand opera "La Juive." It is a notable fact that in 

the earlier days of grand opera in this country, when salaries and the prices of seats 

were many degrees lower than at present, the problem of presenting several great 

singers in one company, with their names in equal-sized type upon the bills, without 

the frictions or disagreements which have fallen 

to the lot of grand- opera managers in later days, 

was comparatively simple. 

At this time the price of seats at Castle Garden 

was one dollar and Marietta Alboni and Henrietta 

Sontag were content to rely for remuneration on 

a share of the profits after the expenses had 

been paid. Yet old-timers will tell you that 

Alboni was the world's greatest contralto of the 

past century and that Sontag as prima donna 

soprano was an adequate rival of the great and 

world-renowned Malibran, with whom she had 

often sung in Europe. Think of this, ye Pattis, 

Calves and Melbas of the present age. 

Among the Italian-opera companies that were 

made up in New York and roamed through the 

country was one that Maurice Strakosch took 

out near the close of his connection with the 

New York Academy of Music, in February, 

1859, which contained Mme. Cora de Wil- 

horst, Madame Parodi, Madame Strakosch and 

CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
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Madame Colson, Signor Brignoli, Henry 
Squires, Signor Junca and Signor Nocoli. 
Following this, Mme. Teresa Parodi, with 
Toriani as conductor, took out a company 
whose existence was of brief duration. The 
next notable enterprise in this direction was 
started by Jacob Grau — an uncle of Maurice 
Grau, the present impresario of the Met- 
ropolitan Grand Opera — who gave the 
younger Grau his start in the business. 
His first company included Muzio as con- 
ductor; Madame Lorini, MademoiselleCor- 
dier and Fannie Stockton, sopranos; Made- 
moiselle Morensi (an American girl known 
in private life as Miss Kate Duckworth), 
contralto; Brignoli and Macafferi, tenors, 
and Susini and Amodio, Jr., bassos. Grau 
had in his repertoire the usual list of Italian 
operas, but was quite energetic in the 
presentation of novelties — among others, 
4 1 Moses in Egypt ' ' and 4 ' Sicilian Vespers. ' ' 
During the seasons of 1863-64-65 Jacob 
Grau continued to handle the principal 
Italian-opera companies that visited the 
United States. He was the first in Amer- 
ica to present Meyerbeer's great opera 
"L'Africaine" with appropriate settings. 
Among the events more especially notable 
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during Mr. Grau's management of Italian 
opera was the opening with 44 I1 Trovatore" 
of the magnificent Crosby's Opera House in 
Chicago on the 20th of April, 1865. At no 
time, however, were Jacob Grau's pecuniary 
returns at all great. He was extremely 
liberal, but unfortunately possessed a 
somewhat overweening faith in his ability 
to eclipse all previous achievements. I 
remember calling at his office on Broadway, 
early in the fall of 1865, after a heavy 
failure. When I offered him my sympathy 
I was surprised to find him undaunted and 
as full of enthusiasm as ever. He said : 

44 Why, my dear Hess, you are so mis- 
taken. You do not know. Wait and see 
what I shall do with the greatest company 
of stars that America has ever seen.'" 
The company comprised Mesdames Gaz- 
zaniga, Guidi, Boschetti, Celli, Lucy 
Simons, Olgini and Cash Pollini, and Sig- 
nors Musiani, Anastasi, Lotti, Brandini, 
Orlandini, Fillini, Milleani, Pollini, Colletti 
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and Sarti, with 
Muzio as con- 
ductor. But, 
alas for unre- 
quited hopes, 
that memorable 
season wound 
up the career 
of Jacob Grau. 
It was a cause 
of regret to his 
friends, for he 




MAX STKAKOSCH. 

was a man of 
the most gentle 
nature, with 
exceptional 
polish. He soon 
turned his at- 
t e n t i o n to 
French opera 
bouffe, and 
also took a lease 
and the man- 
agement of the 
Theatre Fran- 
ca i s on Four- 
teenth Street, 
New York, 
which is still 
standing in 
altered form 
under the name 
of the Four- 
teenth Street 
Theater. He 
brought the 
great Italian 
tragedienne 
Adelaide Ris- 
tori to the 
United States 
in 1871, and 

for the season of 1872 he engaged the raising the sal- 
great pianist Rubinstein. Just prior to aries of imported 
the beginning of the tour Mr. Grau was singers to their 
stricken with paralysis, and never left present absurd 
his bed. Thus the reins of management status than any 
fell into the hands of his nephew Maurice, other influence 
who from his seventeenth year had been that I can name, 
closely attached to his uncle and inseparably After the close 

identified with all the interests of his busi- of our Civil War, 
ness. Young Maurice conducted the Rubin- many artists of 
stein tour successfully and made for his in- ability and a 



valid uncle something like thirty thousand 
dollars. 

Shortly after the retirement of Jacob 
Grau from the management of Italian opera, 
Max Strakoseh,a younger brother of Maurice, 
who had long been associated with the latter 
as his representative in America, came to 
the front. His first notable venture as an 
opera manager was in 1868, with a com- 
pany comprising Mcsdames Angiolina, 
Ghioni, Amalia Patti and Pauline Canissa; 
Signors Masamiliani, Errani, Bellini, Mara, 
Susini, Zapue- 
ci, Parozzi, 
Ximenes. Belli, 
Locate Hi and 
Massio; with 
F. Rosa as con- 
ductor. Max 
Strakosch con- 
tinued, with 
lapses of a sea- 
son or so occa- 
sionally, to fig- 
ure conspic- 
uously as the 
leading man- 
ager of Italian- 
opera compa- 
nies that toured 
the country 
from 1866 to 
1881, with the 
usual ups and 
downs, and the 
ultimate dis- 
aster, of the 
calling. In 
fact, his disre- 
gard of ex- 
pense had more 
to do with 
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countless number of chorus-singers hac 
settled in New York, and consequently the 
task of organizing at short notice was nol 
so difficult as in former times. Owing to 
these favorable conditions, Maretzek con- 
tinued in the field longer than he mighl 
otherwise have done. He never ventured 
west of Philadelphia until the middle ol 
1868, at which time he entered into tem 
porary combination with Grover's German 
Opera Company for a short tour, including 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago. Maret 
zck's venture as a traveling manager was 
the beginning of the end with him, for he 
finally collapsed most disastrously in St. 
Louis — in 1877. 1 think. 

It is sad to contemplate that the story of 
this man's persistent battle and many brill 
iant achievements for more than forty years, 
during which he had received and ex 
pended millions of dollars and advancec 
the renown and fortunes of many of thi 
world's greatest artists, should end with 
its subject gray-haired and broken, ekinj 
out a living by teaching music in a smal 
-___ . 



) 
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studio in New York. That was the end of 
the once handsome, bright and genial Max 
Maretzek, who died about six years ago. 

This covers about all I have to say con- 
cerning Italian opera in America in the 
early days. The coming of Mapleson upon 
three different occasions, which resulted 
with him as with all his predecessors, and 
the misfortunes of the late firm of Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau, are events of days too 
recent to require special mention here. 

The first pretentious effort to establish 
grand opera in America as a distinctive Ger- 
man offering was inaugurated by Carl An- 
schutz, who was a marvel of versatility and 
all-round ability as a conductor. I remem- 
ber very well the first time I ever saw him. 
It was in 1853 or 1854; he was marching 
down the Main Street of Buffalo, bearing 
a huge bouquet in one hand and a silver 
cup in the other. He was at the head of 
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the New 
York Arion 
S o c i e t y , 
which had 
just taken 
first prize at 
the National 
Baengerfest 
hold that 
summer in 
the "Bison 
City." 

The Ger- 
man opera 
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company made 
its advent un- 
der Anschutz' 
direction at the 
Stadt Theater 
in the Bowery 
in the fall of 
1802, its per- 
sonnel compris- 
ing Marie Fred- 
erici, Johanna 
Rotter, Bertha 
Johanscn, Paul- 
ine Canissa. 
Theodore Hab- 
el matin, Franz 
Himmer, James 
Stcineckc, J. 
Graff and 
Joseph Her- 
manns. The 
chorus was one 
of the great 
features of this 

organization, being unusually large and 
composed of a rare combination of picked 
voices. Adolf Neuendorf, who afterward 
became a noted musical director and im- 
presario, was the chorus- master. He was 
then not over twenty, an indefatigable 
worker and a great drill master. 

After a precarious struggle of a few 
weeks, Mr. Anschutz transferred his com- 
pany to the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, where he met with no better financial 
success. He had engaged to play a week 
of opera at Ford's Theater in Washington, 
and Manager Ford began at once to adver- 



tise the company with considerable display; 
and with a view to removing the prejudice 
against grand opera in any tongue but the 
Italian, lie sagaciously dropped the title of 
the company and removed every evidence 
of its Teutonic character, substituting 
''Signer" and l 'Mademoiselle" for 4 'IIerr M 
and ^Fraulein" in naming the artists, 
simply announcing i4 A Season of Grand 
Opera." The result of Mr. Ford's an- 
nouncements was a very large advance sale 
of reserved seats. But, alas, on the Satur- 
day preceding the date of the proposed 
opening a telegram announced that the 
Anschutz Com- 
pany would 
disband in Phil- 
adelphia that 
night. Mr. Ford 
immediately 
placed an- 
nouncements in 
the papers offer- 
ing to refund all 
moneys re- 
ceived. Leonard 
Grover, then 
manager of a 
rival theater, 
quietly sped to 
Philadelphia by 
the first train, 
and in less than 
twelve hours 
from the mo- 
ment of his ar- 
rival in the 
Quaker City lie 



MADAME FAREPA-ROSA. 

had contracts 
signed with 
Director An- 
schutz and 
every artist, 
chorus-singer , 
musician and 
other em- 
ployee of this 
great com- 
pany; and the 
Washington 
Sunday papers 
on the follow- 
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ing morning, before Ford's apology had 
reached the eyes of very many, contained 
half-page display advertisements of "A 
Season of Grand German Opera" to be 
given at Carusi's old theater on Eleventh 
Street near Pennsylvania Avenue, under 
the direction of Leonard Grover. This 
coup d'Gtat by Grover resulted in the 
salvation of the Anschutz Opera Com- 
pany and eventually in the bestowal 
of a fortune upon the sagacious young 
manager. He strengthened the company 
by the addition of Karl Formes, Made- 
moiselle Naddi, Signor Tamaro and others, 
and through the superb performances of 
the company succeeded in awakening an 



a weapon constantly menacing the manager 
of this organization. One day in Phila- 
delphia, late in the afternoon, Mr. Grover 
received a note from Joseph Hermanns to 
the effect that he could not possibly sing 
that night. The opera was one in which 
he excelled and the house was nearly all 
sold out. Grover, having suspicion of a 
ruse, expostulated and appealed, but all 
to no purpose, Hermanns hoarsely repeating 
that he could not possibly utter a note. 
But as Grover started for the door, Her- 
manns, with a sardonic grin upon his face, 
hailed the manager with the words, "I 
tink, Mr. Grover, vor tventy-vive tollars I 
gould been able to sing dis night. " Mr. 
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interest in grand opera which had never be- 
fore been equaled. For a period of five 
years he continued to amass wealth and 
gain renown, but some of the principals 
of the company began to believe that each 
respectively was the attraction that was 
filling the purse of the manager and they 
could not be held together except on terms 
that were ruinous. Jealousy became com- 
mon among them. It occurred several 
times that Karl Formes and Joseph Her- 
manns, the rival bassos of the company, 
stepped before the curtain one after the 
other to address the audience and explain 
their individual importance. 

Moreover, the 4 'doctor's certificate' ' was 



Grover knew that the doctor's certificate 
was ready, and saw that twenty-five dollars 
extra was the only way out of the trouble. 
Eventually Grover had to abandon the 
company. 

There was an unaccountable exception 
in this company in regard to such dishonor- 
able practices. I refer to Theodore Habel- 
mann, the principal tenor, a gentleman of 
rare qualities, with a voice that had few 
equals. He came to America under an 
engagement at the low price of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per week fixed in 
Germany, and notwithstanding he gained 
a popularity in this country which fre- 
quently brought offers of more than three 
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or four times his 
fixed salary, he 
never broke an 
engagement, nor 
did he ever make 
or accept a sug- 
gestion of an in- 
crease of salary upon 
the renewal of his 
engagement for a 
succeeding season. 

German opera has 
had a sporadic ex- 
istence in Amer- 
ica from the 
time of the Grover- 
Anschutz Company, 
several times assum- 
ing large propor- 
tions. In the season of 1870 and *7l. a 
company headed by the renowned 
prima donna, Madame Lichtmay, 
and comprising Mesdames Roe mi 
Hoffner, Rosetti and Fred- 
erick and Hcrren Vierling, 
Karl Formes, Habelmann, 
Franosch, Torrens and Ber- 
nard, toured the country, 
but met with only in^ferent 
success. Subsequently, Adolf 
Neuendorf did some very 
creditable management for 
several seasons. He brought 
Lilli Lehmann and the great 
tenor Wachtel to this country, 
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ilar institution in New York by Messieurs 
Guinette and Drivet, who built and main- 
tained for a few seasons the Theatre Fran- 
cais on Fourteenth Street. They, how- 
ever, directed their efforts principally to 
the production of op£ra comique. They 
had some very excellent artists of the 
French school in their company, and staged 
their productions with fine display. 

Op6ra bouffe in the French language has 
at times held the attention and admiration 
of the American people at large, but 
Maurice Grau, I think, is the only manager 
who has really made money in that line; 
and even he found a better field for this 
attraction in Mexico and South and Central 
America, where the novelty of such a com- 
pany attracted immense houses. The first 
French opera-bouffe company that toured 
this country was the Comic Contingent 
of the New Orleans Opera House, 
which Monsieur Alhaizer, the di- 
rector, sent out in the winter of 
1868 under the management 
of Henry Wertheiluner. 

H. L. Bateman, father of 
the once celebrated actress, 
Kate Bateman, was the next 
to present a French opera- 
bouffe company to the Amer- 
ican public, and in the season 
of 1868-9 Jacob Grau in- 
troduced his company at 
the Theatre Francais, and 
subsequently took it through 



and inaugurated a series of Wagnerian 
productions with such good effect as to 
start a cumulative interest in the formerly 
strange compositions of the great maestro. 
But it was simply a repetition of the old 
story — he died poor. Indeed, I have not 
heard that any large fortunes have ever 
resulted from such undertakings. 

New Orleans has the only established, 
theater in the United States where opera in 
the French language is given exclusively. 
This house has been in existence more than 
fifty years, and with an occasional lapse of 
a season or two has been steadily supported 
by stockholders. I remember witnessing 
a performance of Meyerbeer's '* Huguenots' ' 
at this house in 1858, which I have no 
recollection of ever seeing surpassed in 
any part of this country. An attempt was 
made in the early '60s to establish a sim- 



the country at large; seasons of French 
opC»ra bouffe were also given at Niblo's 
Garden under the management of Jarrett 
and Palmer. Before the decade of the 
'70s had fairly dawned op^ra bouffe 
in some form 
had invaded 
nearly every 
theater 
throughout 
the country. 
But a surfeit 
of Offenbach 
and Lecocq 
soon put an 
end to this 
rage, and 
Maurice Grau 
ultimately be 
came the adolf Neuendorf. 
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monopolist of this line of amusement. 

The history of opera in English is a curi- 
ous one. Large companies, equal to some of 
the best of the foreign organizations that 
have visited America, have several times 
been formed, and the best works of the 
great masters have been splendidly rendered 
in English, and yet it has never been really 
self-sustaining. The most successful sea- 
sons of grand opera in English have all been 
due to the popularity of a single great 
prima donna. 

The first English opera company of which 
I have knowledge appeared in this country 
in the early '40s. I have the bill of a 
performance given at the Howard Athenaeum 
in Boston, of Auber's 
"Fra Diavolo," Mr. 
Frazer singing the title- 
role; Mr. Seguin, Gia- 
como ; Mr. Delavanti, 
Beppo; Mr. W. F. 
Johnson, Lord Allcash; 
Mr. Holman, Lorenzo ; 
Mrs. Seguin, Zerlina; 
Mrs. Maeder, Lady 
Allcash. The opera 
named for the following 
night is "La Sonnam- 



H or n castle, 
all good 
singers, were 
members of 
this com- 
pany. The 
next notable 
venture was ] 
that of the i 
Lucy Escott \ 
Company in : 
1857, also 
from Eng- 
land, but ow- 
ing to a 
severe finan- 
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bula." From 
1854 to 1856 
the Pyne and 
Harrison English 
Opera Company 
from England en- 
joyed consider- 
able success in 
this country, 
mainly through 
the pronounced 
hit of its leading 
prima donna, 
Louisa Pyne. 
Susan Pyne. her 
sister; W. Harri- 
son: Borrani, and 



MADEMOISELLE MOKBNSI" (KATE 
DUCKWORTH). 

cial panic failure was 
the result. Next, in 
1859, the Cooper Eng- 
lish Opera Company 
toured the country. But 
up to this time all opera 
in English had been 
given by companies from 
abroad, more with a 
view to getting away 
with American money 
than to making any ef- 
fort to establish English 
opera upon a permanent 
footing. Not until the 
Campbell and Castle 
Company was formed in 
the '60s was any such 
intention manifested. 
It was mainly composed 
of young American 
singers who had studied 
home, and who did not 
essential to their artistic 



their art at 
regard it a 
future to adopt foreign names and sing in 
a tongue that could not be understood by 
their audiences. Their musical director 
was Theodore Thomas, of present orchestral 
fame. The company comprised Rosa Cook, 
Ze"lda Harrison, M. E. Burroughs, William 
Castle, George S. Weeks, Pierre Barnard, 
S. C. Campbell, Edward Seguin and War- 
ren White. They not only had a good 
chorus, but carried with them on their en- 
tire tour the unusual feature, at that time, 
of a very good but small orchestra. This 
company, although formed of such excel- 
lent material, made no money, and conse- 
quently was unprepared to withstand the 
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disastrous effect of 
President Lincoln 's as- 
sassination ; but a desire 
for more had been im- 
planted in the public 
heart, and good fortune 
finally came. The prin- 
cipal people of the 
Campbell and Castle 
Company were all em- 
ployed at high salaries 
by Mr. Peter Richings 
to form the nucleus of 
the afterward celebrated 
Richings English Opera 
Company, which organ- 
ization, with that very 
capable singer and un- 
tiring worker, Caroline 
Richings, as its leading 
prima donna and man- 
ager, eventually gained 
national renown. 

In 1869, while associated with Mr. U. H. Crosby in the management of Crosby's 
Opera House, Chicago, I conceived the idea of organizing a company with Madame 
Pare pa as the star. She had come from Europe under the management of the late 
II. L. Bateman, for a concert tour — Parepa as the star prima donna, and Rosa as a solo 
violinist. The tour was a failure, but Parepa succeeded by her magnificent voice 
and winsome ways in making a great reputation throughout the country, and at the 
same time a deep impression upon the heart of the young violinist, whom she shortly 
after married. After their marriage they formed a concert company, of which Levy, 
the cornettist, and Faranti, a then celebrated buffo baritone, and later on, Brookhouse 

Bowler, the English tenor, were conspicuous 
members. 

It was while they were playing in San Fran- 
cisco that I wrote to Parepa offering, her an 
engagement as prima donna of an English Grand 
Opera Company. The reply came in the form of 
a telegram from Carl Rosa saying that they 
would meet me in Chicago. With very few 
preliminaries we effected an engagement, with 
Parepa at two thousand dollars per month and 
Carl Rosa as conductor at one hundred and fifty 
dollars per week. Under that engagement, very 
advantageous to us, we were to open at the 
Academy of Music, New York, with Wallace's 
^Lurline.^ Before this contract could be 
carried into effect, it was broken on the plea 
that Parepa was expecting a little stranger; but 
some months later they came to me with a very 
exacting contract, much more favorable to them. 
Being too deeply involved through onr misplaced 
| confidence to recede without serious loss, and 
Mr. Crosby being strongly in favor of holding 
on, I finally consented to a new contract and the 
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Parepa-Rosa 
English Op- 
era Company 
was organ- 
ized, C. D. 
Hess & Com- 
pany taking 
all the risks 
and having 
more than 
thirty thou- 
sand dollars 
invested be- 
fore the tour 
commenced. 
At the end 
of that sea- 
son Carl Rosa 
and his wife 



went to England, carrying 
one hundred thousand dol- 
lars with them as the result 
of the season. Two years 
later, the Santley-Wachtel 
combination was formed, 
and it is from this event 
that Carl Rosa, in subse- 
quent statements, erro- 
neously dated his start in 
English opera. 

Parepa-Rosa was an 
accomplished coquette 
with her audience, and 
she understood the public 
thoroughly. x Good-nat- 
ured, vivacious and 
warm-hearted when before 
the footlights, she was 
also shrewd and method- 
ical in her business transactions, a com- 
bination that is seldom seen in an art- 
ist, and this fact was of material advan- 
tage later in dealing with her manager. 
Almost invariably upon her first appearance 
in an opera she would furtively "size up" 
the audience, indicating, as a Cleveland 
paper once said, that "she was .counting 
the house before beginning her perform- 
ance." 

"The Parepa-Rosa Grand English Opera 
Company: Carl Rosa, C. D. Hess & Com- 
pany, Directors," inaugurated the season 
of 1869-70 at the Theatre Francais, New 
York, then under the management of Jacob 
Grau, on September 18, 1869, with Balie's 




CHRISTINE 



"Puritan's Daughter," its first production 
in America. Maurice Grau, the great im- 
presario of the present, sold our librettos. 
After the New York engagement, a tour 
of the States was made. The company 
comprised, besides Madame Parepa-Rosa,' 
Miss Rose Hersee, a sprightly and graceful 
young lady with a happy face and a clear, 
light and flexible soprano voice. It is safe 
to say that in such operas as "The Mar- 
riage of Figaro" and "Don Giovanni," in 
which they both appeared, she fairly di- 
vided the honors with the star. Zelda 
Seguin was the contralto, and all opera- 
goers of that season will remember her as 
far above the average in dramatic ability 
and vocal excellence. The principal tenor 
was William Castle, a singer of great abil- 
ity; S. C. Campbell, with a superb voice 
of the richest quality, 
was the basso can tap te. 
Edward Seguin was the 
buffo bass. Alberto Law- 
rence, Henry Nordblom, 
Maurice de Sola, Gustavus 
Hall and Frank Howard 
were also members, and 
Anthony Reiff was assist- 
ant conductor and chorus- 
master. Carl Rosa proved 
an excellent musical di- 
rector. 

Undaunted by the 
strong opposition of the 
Parepa-Rosa Company, 
Caroline Richings con- 
tinued, as usual, another, 
but an unprofitable, sea- 
nilsson. son? having engaged JVIiss 

Edith Abell, Henry Haigh, Brookhouse 
Bowler, Annie Kemp Bowler, Henry Peakes, 
and Henri Drayton, whose performance 
of Marcel in 
"The Hugue- 
nots" has 
had few, if 
any, superiors 
on any stage. 
For the 
season of 
1870-71 I ef- 
fected a com- 
bination of 
the two com- 
panies, Parepa rACOB mullbk. 
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and Cail Rosa having departed for Europe. 
This combination brought together the 
most remarkable list of competent singers 
that had ever appeared in one company, 
and enabled us to play thirty-nine different 
operas in as many consecutive performances. 
My next operatic venture was with the 
Kellogg English Opera Company, which I 
organized with Maurice Grau as partner in 
1873. Following that year, I continued 
to manage the Kellogg Company for three 
more seasons. Miss Kellogg, being then 
our very best American singer, attracted 
large houses. I paid her about one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars in the 
four seasons she was with me. The first 
organization, in 1873, included Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Jennie Van Zandt, Zelda Seguin, 
Lizzie Annandale, Annis Montague, Joseph 
Maas, Theodore Habelmann, Wilfred Mor- 
gan, William Castle, W. T. Carleton, George 
Conley, Henry Peakes, Gus Hall and others 
quite familiar, and S. Behrens was musical 
director. In succeeding seasons our rep- 
ertoire was increased to some thirty operas, 
and our great success so fired the rapacity 
of Strakosch, who had not made a signal 
success with Italian opera, that he con- 
trived to pool issues with me. The season 
of 1878-9 had a company under Strakosch 



and Hess, headed by a powerful coterie of 
prima donnas — Marie Roze, Laura Schir- 
mer, Lizzie Annandale, Julia Barton, and 
Mademoiselle Toriani, the creator of Alfda 
— and the repertoire swelled with "AYda, M 
"William Tell," BoTfto's "Mefistofele," 
Bizet's 4 4 Carmen, " and "Lohengrin." 

The story of English opera in America 
in addition to the foregoing, will admit of 
brevity, as it is probably fresh in the mem- 
ory of opera-goers of this generation. The 
Hess English Opera Company between 1877 
and 1890 was seen in all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, and 
performed about everything popular in the 
line of grand and light opera. Emma 
Abbott, Marie Stone, Julie Rosewald, 
George Conley, Isadora Martinez, Joseph 
Maas (England's greatest tenor at the time 
of his death), William T. Carleton and 
many other popular members of the profes- 
sion got their start in opera at the hands 
of this management. This brings the story 
within the memory of opera-goers of our 
times. It shows in a nutshell that the stars 
of the profession have acquired fortunes, 
while the managers, without a single ex- 
ception, have for their great risks and trials 
received as their recompense, mainly, 
"glory." 
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BEING A MODERN -ANTIQUE, REALI8TIC ROMANCE 

(Compiled from several eminent sources). 

By Bret Harts. 



IT seemeth but fair that I, John Long- 
bowe, should set down this account 
of such hap and adventure as hath befallen 
me, without flourish, vapouring or cozen- 
ing of speech, but as becometh one who, 
not being a ready writer, goeth straight 
to the matter in hand in few words. So, 
though I offend some, I shall yet convince 
all — the which lieth closer to my purpose. 
Thus, it was in the year 1560, or 1650, 
or mayhap 1710 — for my memory is not 
what it hath been and I ever cared little 
for monkish calendars or such dry -as- dust 
matter, being active as becometh one who 
hath to make his way in the world — yet I 
wot well it was after the Great Plague, 
which I have great cause to remember, ly- 
ing at my cozen 's in Wardour Street, Lon- 
don, in that lamentable year, eating of 
gilly flowers, sulphur, hartes tongue and 
many stynking heroes; touching neither 
man, or mayd, save with a great tongs steept 
in. pitch; wearing a fine maske of silk with 
a mouth piece of aromatic stuff — by reason 
of which acts of hardihood and courage I 
was miraculously preserved. This much I 
shall say as to the time of these happen- 
ings, and no more. I am a plain, blunt 
man — mayhap rude of speech should occa- 
sion warrant — so let them who require the 
exactness of a scrivener or a pedagogue 
go elsewhere for their entertainment and be 
damned to them! 

Howbeit, though no scholar I am not 
one of those who misuse the English speech 
and, being foolishly led by the hasty cus- 
tom of scriveners and printers to write the 
letters t4 T M and "H" joined together, 
which resembleth a "Y, " do incontinently 
jump to the conclusion the THE is pro- 
nounced "Ye M — the like of which I never 
heard in all England. And though this 
be little toward those great enterprises and 
happenings I shall presently shew, I set 
it down for the behoof of such malapert 
wights as must needs gird at a man of spirit 
and action — and yet, in sooth, know not 
their own letters. 



So to my tale. There was a great frost 
when my Lord bade me follow him to the 
water gate near our lodgings in the Strand. 
When we reached it we were amazed to 
see that the Thames was frozen over and 
many citizens disporting themselves on the 
ice — the like of which no man had seen 
before. There were fires built thereon and 
many ships and barges were stuck hard 
and fast, and my Lord thought it vastly 
pretty that the people were walking under 
their bows and cabbin windows and climb- 
ing of their sides like mermen, but I, being 
a plain, blunt man, had no joy in such 
idlenesse, deeming it better that in these 
times of pith and enterprise they should 
be more seemly employed. My Lord, be- 
cause of one or two misadventures by reason 
of the slipperiness of the ice, was fain to 
go by London Bridge, which we did ; my 
Lord as suited his humour ruffling the staid 
citizens as he 'passed or peering under 
the hoods of their wives and daughters — as 
became a young gallant of the time. I, 
being a plain, blunt man, assisted in no 
such folly but contented myself, when 
they complayned to me, with damning their 
souls for greasy, interfering varlets. For 
I shall now make no scruple in declaring 
that my Lord was the most noble Earl of 
Southampton, being withheld from so say- 
ing before through very plainness and 
bluntness — desiring as a simple yeoman 
to majce no boast of serving a man of so 
high quality. 

We fared on over Bankside to the Globe 
playhouse, where my Lord bade me dis- 
mount and deliver a secret message to the 
chief player — which message was, "had he 
diligently perused and examined that he 
wot of, and what said he thereof?' 7 
Which I did. Thereupon he that was 
called the chief player did incontinently 
proceed to load mine arms and wallet with 
many and divers rolls of manuscripts in my 
Lord's own hand, and bade me say unto 
him that there was a great frost over Lon- 
don, but that if he were to perform those 
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plays and masques publickly, there would 
be a greater frost there — to wit, in the 
Globe playhouse. This I did deliver with 
the Manuscripts to my Lord — who changed 
countenance mightily at the sight of them, 
but could make nought of the message. 
At which the lad who held the horses be- 
fore the playhouse — one Will Shakespeare 
— split with laughter. Whereat my Lord 
cursed him for a deer-stealing, coney-catch- 
ing Warwickshire lout, and cuffed him 
soundly. I wot there will be those who 
remember that this Will Shakespeare after- 
wards became a player and did write plays 
— which were acceptable even to the 
Queen's Majesty's self — and I set this 
down not from vanity to shew I have held 
converse with such, nor to give a seeming- 
ness and colour to my story, but to shew 
what ill-judged, misinformed knaves were 
they who did afterwards attribute friend- 
ship between my Lord and this Will Shake- 
speare even to the saying that he made son- 
nets to my Lord. Howbeit, my Lord was 
exceeding wroth, and I, to beguile him, 
did propose that we should leave our 
horses and cargoes of manuscript behind 
and cross on the ice afoot, which conceit 
pleased him mightily. In sooth, it chanced 
well with what followed, for hardly were 
we on the river when we saw a great crowd 
coming from Westminster, before a caravan 
of strange animals and savages in maskes, 
capering and capricolling, dragging after 
them divers sledges quaintly fashioned like 
swannes in which were ladies attired as 
fairies and goddesses and such like heathen 
and wanton trumpery, which I, as a plain, 
blunt man, would have fallen to cursing, 
had not my Lord himself damned me 
under his breath to hold my peace, for that 
he had recognized my Lord of Leicester's 
colours and that he made no doubt they 
were, of the Court. As forsooth this did 
presently appear; also that one of the ladies 
was Her Gracious Majesty's self — masked 
to the general eye — the better to enjoy these 
miscalled festivities. I say miscalled, for, 
though a loyal subject of her Majesty and 
one who hath borne arms at Tilbury Fort 
in defence of her Majesty, it inflamed my 
choler, as a plain and blunt man, that her 
Mightiness should so degrade her dignity. 
Howbeit, as a man who hath his way to 
make in the world, T kept mine eyes well 



upon these anticks of the Great, while my 
Lord joined the group of maskers and their 
follies. I recognized Her Majesty's pres- 
ence by her discourse in three languages to 
as many Ambassadors that were present — 
though I marked well that she had not for- 
gotten her own tongue, calling one of her 
ladies "a sluttish wench," nor her English 
spirit in cuffing my Lord of Essex's ears 
for some indecorum — which, as a plain 
man myself, curt in speech and action, did 
rejoice me greatly. But I must relate one 
feat, the like of which I never saw in Eng- 
land before or since. There was a dance 
of the maskers and in the midst of it Her 
Majesty asked the Ambassador from Spayne 
if he had seen the latest French dance. 
He replied that he had not. Whereupon 
Her Most Excellent Majesty skipt back a 
pace and forward a pace, and lifting her 
hoop, delivered a kick at His Excellency's 
hat which sent it flying the space of a good 
English ell above his head ! Howbeit so 
great was the acclamation that Her Majesty 
was graciously moved to repeat it to my 
Lord of Leicester, but, tripping back, her 
high heels caught in her farthingale, and 
she would have fallen on the ice, but for 
that my Lord, with exceeding swiftness 
and dexterity, whisked his cloak from his 
shoulder, spreading it under her, and so 
received her body in its folds on the ice, 
without himself touching Her Majesty's 
person. Her Majesty was greatly pleased 
at this and bade my Lord buy another 
cloak at her cost, though it swallowed an 
estate; but my Lord replyed, after the 
lying fashion of the time, that it was hon- 
our enough for him to be permitted to 
keep it after "it had received her Royal 
person." I know that this hap hath been 
partly related of another person — the ship- 
man Raleigh — but I tell such as deny me 
that they lie in their teeth, for I, John 
Longbowe, have cause — miserable cause 
enough, I warrant — to remember it, and 
my Lord can bear me out! For, spite of 
his fair speeches, when he was quit of the 
Royal presence, he threw me his wet and 
bedraggled cloak and bade me change it 
with him for mine own, which was dry 
and warm. And it was this simple act 
which wrought the lamentable and cruel 
deed of which I was the victim, for, as I 
followed my Lord, thus apparelled, across 
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the ice, I was suddenly set upon and seized, 
a choke-pear clapt into my mouth so that 
I could not cry aloud, mine eyes bandaged, 
mine elbows pinioned at my side in that 
fatall cloak like to a trussed fowl ; and so 
I was carried to where the ice was broken, 
and thrust into a boat. Thence I was con- 
veyed in the same rude sort to a ship, 
dragged up her smooth, wet side and clapt 
under hatches. Here I lay helpless as in 
a swoon. When I came to, it was with a 
great trampling on the decks above and 
the washing of waves below, and I made 
that the ship was moving — but where I 
knew not. After, a little space the hatch 
was lifted from where I lay, the choke- 
pear taken from my mouth — but not the 
bandage from mine eyes, so I could see 
nought around me. But I heard a strange 
voice say : "What coil is this? This is my 
Lord's cloak in sooth, but not my Lord 
that lieth in it ! Who is this fellow V y At 
which I did naturally discover the great 
misprise of those varlets who had taken me 
for my dear Lord, whom I now damned in 
my heart for changing of the cloaks! 
Howbeit, when I had fetched my breath 
with difficulty, being well nigh spent by 
reason of the gag, I replyed that I was 
John Longbowe, my Lord's true yeoman, 
as good a man as any, as they should pres- 
ently discover when they set me ashore. 

That I knew tl Softly friend/' said 

the Voice, "ye know too much for the 
good of England and too little for thine 
own needs. Thou shalt be sent where thou 
may est forget the one and improve thy 
knowledge of the other." Then as if 
turning to those about him, for I could not 
see by reason of the blindfold, he next 
said: "Take him on your voyage and see 
that he escape not till ye are quit of Eng- 
land." And with that they clapt to the 
hatch again, and I heard him cast off from 
the ship's side. There was I, John Long- 
bowe, an English yeoman — I, who but that 
day had held converse with Will Shake- 
speare and been cognizant of the revels of 
Her Most Christian Majesty even to the 
spying of her garter! — I was kidnapped 
at the age of 45 or thereabout — for I will 
not be certain of the year — and forced to 
sea for that my Lord of Southampton had 
provoked the jealousie and envy of divers 
other great nobles. 



Chap. I to XX. 

I am Forced to Sea and to Become a 
Pirate ! I suffer Lamentably from 
Sickness by Reason of the bignesse 
of the wave8. i commit many cruel- 
ties and blood8hed. but by the 
Divine Intercession I eventually 
Throw the Wicked Captain Over- 
board an.d Am Elected In His Stead. 
I discover an Island of Treasure, 
obtain p088es8ion thereof by a 
Tricks, and Put the Natives to the 
Sword. 

I marvel much at those who deem it 
necessary in the setting down of their ad- 
ventures to gloze over the whiles between 
with much matter of the country, the 
peoples and even their own foolish reflec- 
tions thereon, hoping in this way to cozen 
the reader with a belief in their own truth- 
fulness and encrease the extravagance of 
their deeds. I, being a plain, blunt man, 
shall simply say for myself that for many 
days after being taken from the bilboes 
and made free of the deck, I was griev- 
ously distempered by reason of the waves 
and so collapsed in the bowels that I could 
neither eat, stand or lie. Being thus in 
great fear of death, from which I was mi- 
raculously preserved, I out of sheer grati- 
tude to my Maker did incontinently make 
oath and sign articles to be one of the 
crew — which were buccaneers. I did this 
the more readily as we were to attack the 
ships of Spayne only, and through there 
being no state of Warre at that time be- 
tween England and that country, it was 
wisely conceived that this conduct would 
provoke it, and we should thus be fore- 
armed, as became a juste man in his 
quarrel. For this we had the precious 
example of many great Captains. We did 
therefore heave to and burn many ships — 
the quality of those engagements I do not 
set forth, not having a seaman's use of 
ship speech and despising, as a plain, 
blunt man, those who misuse it, having 
it not. 

But this I do know, that, having some 
conceit of ashipman's ways and of pirates, 
I did conceive at this time a pretty song 
for my comradoes, whereof the words ran 
thus: — 
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" Yo ho ! when the Dog Watch bayeth loud 

In the light of a mid-sea moon ! 
And the Dead Byes glare in the stiffening Shroud, 

For that is the Pirate's noon ! 
When the Night Mayres sit on the Dead Man's Chest 

Where no manne's breath may come- 
Then hey ! for a bottle of Rum ! Rum ! Rum 1 

And a passage to Kingdom come ! " 

I take no credit to myself for the same, 
except so far as it may shew a touch of 
my Lord of Southampton's manner — we 
being intimate — but this .1 know, that it 
was much acclaimed by the crew. Indeed 
they, observing that the Captain was of a 
cruel nature, would fain kill him and put 
me in his stead, but I, objecting to the 
shedding of precious blood in such behoof, 
did prevent such a lamentable and inhu- 
man action by stealthily throwing him by 
night from his cabbin window into the sea 
— where, owing to the inconceivable dis- 
tance of the ship from shore, he was pres- 
ently drowned. Which untoward fate had 
a great effect upon my fortunes, since, bur- 
thening myself with his goods and effects, I 
found in his chest a printed proclamation 
from an aged and infirm clergyman in the 
West of England covenanting that for the 
sum of two crowns he would send to 
whoso offered the chart of an island of 
great treasure in the Spanish Main, 
whereof he had had confession from the 
lips of a dying parishioner, and the amount 
gained thereby he would use for the resto- 
ration of his parish church. Now I, read- 
ing this, was struck by a great remorse and 
admiration for our late Captain, for that it 
would seem that he was, like myself, 
a "staunch upholder of the Protestant 
Faith and the Church thereof, as did ap- 
pear by his possession of the chart, for 
which he had no doubt paid the two 
good crowns. As an act of penance I 
resolved upon finding the same island 
by the aid of the chart, and to that pur- 
pose sailed East many days and South, 
and North, and West as many other days 
— the manner whereof and the latitude and 
longitude of which I shall not burden the 
reader with, holding it, as a plain, blunt 
man, mere padding and impertinence to 
fill out my narrative, which helpeth not 
the general reader. So, I say, when we 
sighted the Island, which seemed to be 
swarming with savages, I ordered the masts 
to be stripped, save but for a single sail 



which hung sadly and distractedly, and 
otherwise put the ship into the likeness of 
a forlorn wreck, clapping the men, save 
one or two, under hatches. This I did to 
prevent the shedding of precious blood, 
knowing full well that the ignorant savages, 
believing the ship in sore distress, would 
swim off to her with provisions and fruit, 
bearing no arms. Which they did, while 
we, as fast as they clomb the sides, de- 
spatched them at leisure, without unseemly 
outcry or alarms. Having thus disposed 
of the most adventurous, we landed and 
took possession of the island, finding 
thereon many kegs of carbuncles and rubies 
and pfeces of eight — the treasure store of 
those lawless pirates who infest the seas, 
having no colour of war or teaching of 
civilization to atone for their horrid deeds. 
I discovered also, by an omissiQn in 
the chart, that this was not the Island wot 
of by the good and aged Devonshire divine 
— and so we eased our consciences of ac- 
counting for the treasure to him. We then 
sailed away, arriving after many years' 
absence at the Port of Bristol in Merrie 
England, where I took leave of the "Jolly 
Roger," that being the name of my ship 
— it was a strange conceit of seamen in 
after years, ever to call the device of my 
flag — to wit, a skuH and bones made in 
the sign of a Cross — by the name my ship 
bore, and if I have only corrected the 
misuse of history by lying knaves, I shall 
be content with this writing. But alas! 
such are the uncertainties of time ; I found 
my good Lord of Southampton dead and 
most of his friends beheaded, and the 
blessed King James of Scotland — if I mis- 
take not, for these also be the uncertain- 
ties of time — on the throne. In due time 
I married Mistress Marian Straitways. I 
might have told more of trifling, and how 
she fared, poor wench ! in mine absence even 
to the following of me in another ship, in 
a shipboy's disguise, and how I rescued 
her from a scheming Pagan villain, but, as 
a plain, blunt man, I am no hand at the 
weaving of puling love tales and such tri- 
fling diversions for lovesick mayds and their 
puny gallants — having only consideration 
for men and their deeds which I have here 
set down bluntly and even at mine advanced 
years am ready to maintain with the hand 
that set it down. 
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THE STORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S LIFE. 

By John Brisbrn Walker. 

II. 



THE preparation of these pages is taken 
up hastily in the midst of daily oc- 
cupations so engrossing that only odd mo- 
ments remain. Yet the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt contains so much of interest and 
instruction for the younger generations of 
Cosmopolitan readers that I cannot refrain 
from so inviting a task. The result will 
doubtless be that the work will lack much 
and it will certainly be unsatisfactory to 
the writer. Let us hope, however, there 
may be some benefit in coming at it from 
the busy man's standpoint to make amends 
for the advantage which would be obtained 
from the more scholarly and careful posi- 
tion of the man of leisure and letters. 

We shall have to consider in the course of 
this study of one young man the evolution 
of two ideals which go back less than a 
century and a half for their concrete form. 
One is that ideal of a government which 
was formulated by Frenchmen driven to 
desperation by the stupidity and supreme 
selfishness of a privileged class of nobles. 
The other is an ideal of education for men, 
which was originally suggested in the same 
hours of travail, but which because of a 
press of other problems was compelled to 
wait more than a century longer before it 
could take definite shape. 

Theodore Roosevelt becoming the ad- 
ministrative head of a great nation must 
be regarded as unique in history. He is 
the product of a new system of govern- 
ment and of a new system of education. 
As such he is an intensely fascinating char- 
acter to the student as well as to the prac- 
tical politician, while the steps which have 
marked his advances toward public useful- 
ness constitute for the young men — and 
women — of to-day a study of vastly greater 
importance not only than anything in Plu- 
tarch's " Lives" but than anything in 
contemporaneous personalities as well. 

Too little attention is given in the 
schools, where young minds are being 
trained, to the study of biography. Per- 
haps this is because there are too few biog- 
raphies. Those extant seem too often the 
work of friends anxious to conceal defects 



or of enemies intent on exaggerating weak- 
nesses, or, still worse, the brain product of 
incapables, who have no fulcrum of practi- 
cal knowledge upon which to rest the lever 
of critical judgment and who are conse- 
quently incompetent to form just estimates. 
Oftener still, the unobtainability of suffi- 
cient data renders the task of even the 
best-equipped biographer a fruitless pursuit 
of the intangible. 

The presentation of but one side of a 
man's character is the sort of thing that 
does incalculable harm to the youth who 
reads. Knowing his own weaknesses and 
the mental difficulties and struggles through 
which he must daily pass, he hastily 
reaches the conclusion that the man whose 
success has made his life worth knowing 
has been born with some extraordinary 
powers which place him at birth above 
the level of his fellow-men. Instead of 
the best kinds of moral success proving a 
stimulus to the young man, they discour- 
age. Ordinarily a false glamour is thrown 
over such lives. Failure of the biographer 
to note the weaknesses which have been 
strengthened, the evil tendencies which 
have been overcome, and the constant effort 
which has been required in the elevation 
of character, results in the inference that 
the subject has been endowed at birth with 
qualities altogether superhuman. 

Those who have mixed much with the 
world and who have enjoyed opportunities 
to see intimately many successful men, 
know that the success worth having has 
been attained most often by evolution 
rather than by qualities at birth. 

At the death of the late Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, several journals made reproduction 
of a picture which hung in his outer office. 
Of all the art possessions of Mr. Hunting- 
ton, this was said to have had for him 
the deepest meaning. It was entitled 
4 'Waiting. M A man of patient mien stood 
hat in hand in what was apparently the 
outer office of an important personage. • It 
is said that it signified to Mr. Huntington 
patient determination to accomplish and 
was typical to him of the man who starts 
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in life with purpose clearly defined and 
pursues that ambition to the end. All kinds 
of success, mental, moral and physical, 
are attained in this way. The presenta- 
tion of a man's strength without at the 
same time endeavoring to point out his 
weaknesses and the sources of his weak- 
nesses, is calculated only to confuse the 
mind of him who might derive advantage 
from a just comprehension of all that had 
been encountered while the building proc- 
ess had been going on — of the overcoming 
of obstacles found in himself and the world, 
in his heredity, his environment and edu- 
cation — the temptations which almost over- 
came and the temptations which did over- 
come. 

Of course, no biographer, however well 
equipped — and the writer of this acknowl- 
edges himself sadly deficient — can ever give 
more than the merest skeleton. One of 
the best definitions of history is that which 
describes its field as "a great cemetery 
where the most capable historians are able to 
decipher only the names and walk among 
the graves of the so-called great ones, guess- 
ing at their lives from the inscriptions on 
their tombs." 

We may appreciate the importance of 
writing real lives while they are in the flesh 
and while the statements made may have 
some approximation to truth. Let us hope 
that the day is not far distant when great 
men, at the conclusion of their lives, will 
be willing to tell all that they recall of 
themselves, in their youth and manhood, 
not in the way of self-laudation but of 
truthful pictures of the actualities, told 
without reserve and without vanity. The 
world has three or four such volumes ; but 
even the casual reader may tell that these 
are most defective. Some day men will 
recognize that as between leaving a fortune 
of many millions to charity and the prep- 
aration of an autobiography founded on 
the realities, the latter service will be im- 
measurably greater to the public. 

In considering Mr. Roosevelt's biography, 
it will be an interesting study to glance at 
that portion of his character which he in- 
herited, at that which was the result of 
early environment, and what was the com- 
bination of these two, as worked out by 
his own will. 

It would be an interesting speculation, if 



one could by some process be permitted a 
couple of hundred years in advance of birth 
to select one's own ancestors, to determine 
just what combination to make. Perhaps 
when compounded the receipt would run 
something like this: — 

INGREDIENTS TO MAKE ONE MAN. 

1. One male ancestor of fierce animal 
courage. 

2. One male ancestor of thoughtful, con- 
templative mind. 

3. One male ancestor of painstaking, 
thorough methods. 

4. One female ancestor of high, noble 
ideals and of gentle manners. 

5. One female ancestor of sympathetic 
qualities. 

6. One female ancestor having powers of 
endurance. 

All to have been well exercised physically 
so as to produce robust bodies. 

But, alas! nature's methods are not of 
this character. A man has grandparents 
— divide his characteristics by four; he 
has great-grandparents — divide by eight; 
he has sixteen great-great-grandparents; 
ten generations away he has inherited 
the traits of more than a thousand an- 
cestors; fifteen generations distant he has 
in him the traits of one million one hun- 
dred thousand ancestors; five more re- 
moves and these figures have grown to 
thirty-three million ; but another five and 
they are two thousand one hundred million 
— nearly double the present population of 
the globe. Some of Mr. Roosevelt's biog- 
raphers have pointed with pride to his 
derivation from Robert Bruce. They could 
have gone back a little farther, had the 
record been in their possession, and pointed 
to derivation from innumerable kings. It is 
a mathematical certainty that in two thou- 
sand million ancestors, even the humblest- 
born has in his line innumerable kings, as 
well as characters of every degree of saint- 
hood and criminality. 

Some years ago a story went the rounds 
of the press that the Russian government, 
desiring to determine the question of some 
one's right to bear the title of Prince Ga- 
litzin, had taken a census of that family, 
then about two hundred years derived from 
the original Prince Galitzin. More than 
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twenty thousand persons were found who 
had under Russian laws full right to bear 
this title. On the list appeared men of 
fortune and high rank, as statesmen and 
soldiers. But also in the prisons were 
found some dozens of Princes Galitzin 
who were convicts. There were also a 
number of privates in the army, some 
cabdrivers and some cooks. 

It is a waste of time to follow a line 



very far back to the distinguished men who 
have hung on the family tree unless we can 
also find the criminals who have hung in 
other ways. Four or five generations 
should suffice for the most exacting. 

The mixture of Theodore Roosevelt's 
blood seems to have been an unusual com- 
bination. An analysis of five generations 
and the inheritance at birth would be 
tabulated something in this way : — 



On the father's side: 



On the mother's side: 



Conditions op birth: 



1. An inventor. 

2. A number of careful, methodical business men of the 

best type. 

3. Three or four persons who busied themselves in help- 

ing out their weaker neighbors. 

4. Several who pursued sports, coachdriving and other 

of the then fashionable ways of spending time. 

1. A governor of a great state, who took part in the 

work of rebellion which preceded the Revolution 
of '76, who was in the Continental Congress, in 
the reconstruction which followed, and who dur- 
ing a long life was compelled to think out original 
problems in government; who showed not only 
wonderful capacity for administration, but con- 
stant sympathy with and interest in the affairs of 
his fellows. 

2. A number of men and women having the education 

and views of the best classes of Southern society as 
it existed before the war — romantic in tempera- 
ment, loving horses, exercising much in the open 
air, making love, enjoying a fight, and having no 
knowledge whatever of the world which Thomas 
Jefferson knew in France, or such intellectual 
worlds as Spencer and Huxley were then opening 
in England. 

1 . Material Fortune : In a home where the fortune had 

been sufficient for several generations to give 
every comfort and where refinement prevailed in 
the details of daily living — never garish dis- 
play, no attempt at show, and no waste. 

2. Position in Society: Well established and recognized 

as of the best social plane, where there was no 
necessity for struggle and no effort or contention 
to establish any sort of superiority. 

3. Religion. A profound respect for the beautiful teach- 

ings of Christ, without mysticism or fanaticism. 



Perhaps, of all his ancestors, the in- 
ventor had the most important part in form- 
ing .Theodore Roosevelt's characteristics. 
Incidentally I note in running through 
the various biographical sketches which 
have been prepared and published at 



various times in New York, that the Roose- 
velt family has not seemed to be very anx- 
ious to exploit this member. Although he 
will live in history as the associate of 
Robert Fulton and Livingston in the in- 
vention of steamboats, the banker and 
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society man have been invariably pushed 
to the biographical front as of more im- 
portance. 

The power to mechanically invent be- 
tokens a free state of mind where reason 
is asserting itself above established forms. 

"It is; but it is wrong. It is; but it 
is imperfect. 1 ' 

This is the mental attitude of the in- 
ventor. i4 I will analyze these problems 
down to the very foundation of truth, ' ' he 
declares to himself, il and will embody 
my truth, when found, in a mechanical 
harmony.' ' 

This attitude of mind involves five condi- 
tions: 

First. Sufficient independence to reject 
the false. 

Second. That humility of mind which 
prepares the searcher after truth to do his 
delving thoroughly. 

Third. A determination to do the hard 
and patient labor necessary to final accom- 
plishment. 

Fourth. The necessary confidence in one's 
own mind ; this seems almost paradoxical 
when spoken of in connection with a men- 
tally humble attitude. 

Fifth. A quickness of intellect which 
grasps, analyzes, rejects, combines, har- 
monizes, builds. 

But all along the line of ancestry 
were many fine traits, mixed with less 
than the usual amount of human littleness 
and weakness. Undoubtedly to his mother 
Mr. Roosevelt owes those bold, generous 
traits of character which fortunately carried 

CJo be a 



him out of business channels and away 
from the most dangerous profession of the 
law to send him forth a political knight- 
errant to fight in behalf of the weak against 
the Piatt Dragons and Quay Dragons who 
beset modern political highways. 

Given a conservative, average New York 
society woman for a mother, who can tell 
what the difference would have been? 
Certainly not the Roosevelt whom William 
Allen White pictures in a delightful sketch 
in a recent number of "McClure's Maga- 
zine' ' : "For Theodore Roosevelt the man, 
heavy of weight, plain of face, who 
wrinkles his clothes an hour after he gets 
into them r who makes a speech as the 
Irishman plays the bagpipe, not by ear nor 
by note, but by main strength; who has 
turned his education, his book-learning, to 
his credit by a life of incessant action ; a 
creature of strong emotions and of aggress- 
ive frankness that often offends; full of 
frailties and foibles, with a blind side of 
charity for friends. " 

One thing is certain, his coat would not 
have been worn in this way — and instead of 
a character strong enough to set us an ex- 
ample we might have had a young fellow 
weakly imitating the idiosyncrasies of the 
most feeble-minded of the British youth. 
This father of New York, and mother of 
Georgia who was in full sympathy with 
the cause of the Confederacy, serve the 
purpose at this time of putting the new 
President in closest sympathy with both 
sections of the country and must give him 
the confidence of the Southern people. 

ontinued.) 
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F Mr.> 

Broad- 
bent had not 
been a self-satisfied man, a 
* successful man, a man of im- 
portance in Fen Court and in 
the City, I should have had to 
think of some one else to write 
about. Because Mr. Broad - 
bent was a man of supreme self- 
content, he had accepted the 
assurance of a deputation of 
three titled ladies that the 
Christmas bazaar would be an 
absolute failure unless dear Mr. 
Broadbent could see his way to give his 
patronage and five guineas. 

Also, but for the fact that Mr. Broad - 
bent was a successful man, he could not, 
of course, have afforded this expenditure; 
and but for the fact that he was one deter- 
mined to get his money's worth, he would 
have torn up the ticket to the bazaar. 

He entered the hall with a frown that he 
declined to unpin from his face when one 
of the lady patronesses at the barrier bade 
him welcome. Within, the great circular 
space was filled with a representation of 
what the program declared to be an 
Alsatian village, with imitation fir-trees 
and painted pines; for a background snow- 
topped hills, a papier- mitche" ruined castle, 
and a real waterfall that worked at inter- 
vals. For the rest, there were stalls loaded 
with everything that Mr. Broadbent did 
not want, never had wanted and never 
would want, and smart, very tall young 
women went about wearing a head-dress 
that made them look like windmills. 

"A parrot! 1 ' said one, insinuatingly. 
4 'The Duchess is so anxious that we should 
get rid of it. Remember Christmas comes 
only once a year. ' ' 



•i 

"If it came 

twice, mad- 
am, ' ' declared 
Mr. Broadbent strenuously, "it 
would be abolished." 

There were, side-shows with 
new inventions, where for the 
first time (he was not a man who 
wasted money on public enter- 
tainments) 31 r. Broadbent with 
astonishment saw moving pict- 
ures of quite recent events, 
heard a grim instrument with 
a mouth of brass give in a reedy, ghost-like 
way a song that his young sister used 
to sing in — well, goodness knew how long 
ago. For a moment he wondered whether 
his sister sang it now, but she had mar- 
ried in direct opposition to his emphatic 
advice and that had made a good excuse 
for losing sight of her. Just as well ; she 
had children who would probably borrow 
money from him. They would have to 
make their own way in the world as he had 
made his. As Mr. Broadbent often said 
on being congratulated, "My dear sir, a 
man is what he intended himself to be." 
There had been ups and downs in his career, 
but he honestly felt that he had nobody to 
thank but himself for his success. 

Mr. Broadbent was near a curtained en- 
trance to one of the rooms at the side when 
a large -faced man in a fur- lined coat 
brushed past him and went in. Mr. 
Broadbent, ever ready to complain on the 
least possible excuse, followed the large- 
faced man to demand apology, and found 
himself immediately inside a room with 
chairs sparsely occupied by people who 
did their duty by saying warningly to 
Mr. Broadbent, " S-s-s-s-sh ! M 

He dropped into the nearest seat, two 
rows behind the large-faced l.ian whose 
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unintentional act was being exaggerated 
into the importance of a serious assault. 

44 4 A Christmas Carol/ " said a voice, 
suddenly and loudly, on the platform. 

The audience took the information with 
calm. 

44 4 Marley was dead to begin with! 
There is no doubt whatever about that. 
The register of the burial was signed by 
the clergyman ' " 

Mr. Broadbent sat back in his stall and 
sneered at the electric light in the center 
of the ceiling. He knew it well, this long 
description of a man's nature being altered, 
his whole attitude toward the world 
changed, by a mere dream. There had 
been a time in his early youth — he remem- 
bered the green-covered monthly numbers 
in his father's shop in Eversholt Street — 
when he had been greatly impressed by 
this particular story, but he had grown 
older and wiser now. Not bad, perhaps, 
as a piece of imaginative fiction, but 
really 

44 These things don't happen," said Mr. 
Broadbent knowingly. 44 You mustn't 
tell me! A man can't change at that age. 
He has fixed and settled himself by that 
time. Take my own case for instance." 

The room had a warmer temperature 
than the hall outside, and the hall outside 
had the advantage over the bitter day be- 
yond. This, with the repeated shakes of 
the head denoting incredulity, might have 
made Mr. Broadbent drowsy. It is quite 
likely that he would have fallen asleep, 
only that at the very right moment the 
large-faced man two rows before him 
looked round to hide a yawn and, catching 
sight of him, beckoned to him. 

44 Sir, " he said in a nasal accent, 44 I 
owe you an apology." They walked out. 

44 You do." 

44 I take it, sir — you will contradict me if 
I am wrong, and from your general manner 
you may contradict me if I am right — I 
take it that here, as in my country, every- 
thing is possible to a man of determination. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that everybody owes a great deal to what 
one may term accident, or environment, or 
the working of providence." 

44 Those things," remarked Mr. Broad- 
bent, 44 as a matter of facU don't matter a 
snap." 



* 4 I want to try something like a confi- 
dence trick on you, ' ' said the other, after 
a pause. 44 I want you to come and see an 
invention of mine. It is just here." 

4 'Anything to pay?" 

"Not a cent." 

The large -faced man drew back some 
heavy green curtains and they went into a 
recess. The place was dark ; a machine 
stood against the wall, with a small bright 
light at the back. 

44 Take off your hat." Mr. Broadbent 
obeyed, for a tone of command had come 
into the man's voice. 44 Put your wrists 
in here." He did this. "Now look into 
this aperture." Mr. Broadbent complied. 
44 See anything?" 

4 4 Nothing, " said Mr. Broadbent. 

44 Give me a date — an important date — 
in your life," said the inventor in a steady, 
dictatorial voice, 44 and you will then see 
what, but for some mere accident, would 
have occurred. This is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful and the most complete apparatus 
that human ingenuity " 

44 I must be going," *said Mr. Broadbent 
uneasily. 44 Just turn a handle or some- 
thing, will you, and release my wrists." 

44 You don't leave until I have persuaded 
you of the excellence of this remarkable 
invention," said the other. 44 Give me a 
date." 

Mr. Broadbent, looking in at the white, 
blank, lighted space, thought for a few 
moments. 

4 "December," he said, sulkily. 44 De- 
cember in 1868." 

44 Click!" exclaimed the machine. 

II. 

It was late in the afternoon of a Decem- 
ber day and the boys were on a snowy plat- 
form of the small railway -station ; there in 
good time, with painted deal boxes stacked 
up; all the available staff, including the 
night signalman, going about distractedly 
with London labels; Christmas holidays 
had begun and all the pupils of Mansford 
House were bound for home. The boys 
went up and down screaming in the 
manner of contentious rooks, and young 
Broadbent screamed with the rest of them. 
Assistant masters in tweed caps and over- 
coats became infected by the good temper 
of the situation and punched the boys, 
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cheerfully wishing them a happy Christ- 
mas. When a boy called for " Three 
cheers for old Marney Marnes, ' ' the master 
who taught German, and sound, light and 
heat and many other subjects, flushed 
with as much pleasure as though a per- 
fectly decorous and respectful compliment 
had been paid to him. 

The boy Broadbent appeared to remem- 
ber something. He went to the door of 
the little booking-office which was marked 
4 k Private, " and knocked. 

44 Come in, " cried the office-boy. 

41 Can you lend me a pen and a dip of 
ink for a moment? " said young Broadbent. 

44 Is it absolutely necessary?' ' 

"Yes," said young Broadbent. 

"Then," replied the office-boy, unable 
to conceal his satisfaction, "then you can't 
have it." 

44 I'll pay you twopence." 

44 What's twopence to me?" demanded 
the office-boy in a lordly way. 

"I've a jolly good mind to punch your 
nose for you," said young Broadbent 
fiercely. 

44 Take a man to do that," retorted the 
office-boy. 

"Ever read 4 Jack Harkaway's School- 
days'?" with a return to conciliation. 

44 No, " said the office-boy, "nor yet 
wanted to." 

44 I'll lend it to you next term if you 
give me a dip of ink now." 

The machine said " Click!" in its loud, 
significant way. Wheu the scene had 
trembled and changed, young Broadbent 
was blotting his report carefully and thank- 
ing the office-boy. 

44 But this didn't happen," protested 
Mr. Broadbent to the inventor urgently. 
44 I remember quite well that as a matter 
of fact the office-boy refused." 

4 4 You will probably see now, ' ' replied the 
voice of the large-faced man at his side in 
satisfied tones, "exactly what would have 
occurred if you had obtained pen and ink. " 

"I can't be responsible for what might 
have happened," he remarked sulkily. 

4 'Quite so, quite so; you were not 
entirely responsible, sir, for what did 
happen. " 

Here they were at the new Charing 



Cross station, and here at the barrier stood 
his own dear mother and his young sister, 
and the boy, forgetting all the reticence 
of behavior toward womenfolk that school- 
boy etiquette prescribed, rushed toward 
them and allowed himself to be hugged by 
them. 

A straw-floored omnibus took them from 
St. Martin's Church up through Seven 
Dials and St. Giles' and Tottenham Court 
Road. • 

"Got a good report, dear?" asked his 
mother, when he had slung himself down 
in a manly way at the Cobden statue with 
the aid of the driver's strap. 

44 Not bad," said the boy, flushing. 

44 Father' 11 approve of you, Johnnie," 
said his mother brightly, "when he sees 
your report." 

His father, as they went through the 
shop, was discussing chapel matters vio- 
lently with a customer, and only nodded 
to them and continued the conversation. 
His father was a bearded man with a clean- 
shaven upper lip; every wiry hair of his 
beard seemed to bristle with determination 
and a fixed, definite opinion. The boy felt 
chilled as he saw him, but in a brief space 
was seated upstairs at a round table with a 
solid chunk of potato-pie before him. 

Quite late in the meal he made a casual 
reference to his prize, and his young sister 
took the key. of his box and flew to ob- 
tain it. The two were lost in admiration 
of the complimentary notice on the fly-leaf 
when his father tramped slowly upstairs. 

44 Well, papa," said the boy awkwardly. 

44 Give father a kiss," suggested his 
mother. 

44 And how," said his father, rubbing 
his cheek with a red handkerchief after 
the filial salute — "how have you been 
getting on, my lad, with your studies?" 

4 i Splendid, " replied his mother exult- 
antly. "He's brought home this prize 
and his report. Where's your report, 
Johnnie?" 

The boy produced the long sealed enve- 
lope and handed it rather nervously across 
the table to his father. 

"You don't know what's in this, I sup- 
pose, my lad?" 

"No, papa." 

44 Ah!" said his father, and eombed out 
his wiry beard with his fingers. 
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4 'You'll have a cup of tea, father? 1 ' 

4 'Don't feel like tea, mother." 

"Haifa cup?" The boy's father gave 
a negative shake of the head. t4 Now 
you're proud of our John, aren't you, 
father? Now we shall all spend a happy 
Christmas, shan't we?" 

The boy was feeling quite a glow of 
pride and self-righteousness by this time. 

"I want to say one or two words to you, 
my lad," said his father from the' hearth- 
rug. "I want to know what you thought 
of being when you left school?" 

44 I'm sure he'll be a credit to us, what- 
ever he goes in for, ' ' said the mother re- 
spectfully. 

"Leave my hair alone," ordered the 
boy, wriggling. ' 4 Second time I've had 
to speak about it." 

"There have been times when I haven't 
felt quite satisfied with you, and I've had 
to punish you, but I can assure you that 
it's hurt me more 'n -it has you." The 
boy restrained the obvious retort, for he 
was becoming impressed . by his father's 
manner. " 4 A wise son maketh a glad 
father, but a foolish son,' we are told, 4 is 
the heaviness of his mother.' " 

The mother murmured the succeeding 
text reverently. 

"Now, I mean to do my duty by you, 
whatever it costs me to do it." He spoke 
more rapidly and waved his arm. "I want 
you to understand why I do it, because it 
may to some appear perhaps harsh" — here 
he glanced at his wife — "but I do it be- 
cause it's my duty as father unto son. In 
the first place, you're not going back to 
that school." 

4 ' Skin-a-ma-link-de-doodel-ah, ' ' cried 
the boy cheerfully, slipping from his 
mother's lap to give a few steps of a 
Christy Minstrel dance. 

4 'Enough of that," said his father 
sharply. "Go back to where you were 
sitting. That's what you pick up at your 
so-called boarding-school. ' ' 

"It's only the boy's manner," pleaded 
his mother with gentleness. "We were all 
light-hearted once." 

"Once is plenty. Now listen to me, my 
lad, as you've never listened in your life 
before." The boy's father had to wait 
whilst a clock on the mantelpiece labori- 
ously said 4 4 Cuckoo " nine times. 4 ' You ' ve 



brought home this evening a very good 
report. That is so, isn't it?" 

"Yes." 

4 4 Say 4 Yes, papa, ' ' ' prompted his mother. 

4 'Yes, papa." 

44 Written by your head-master?" 

"Yes, papa." 

"Written by him exactly as you handed 
it to me?" 

"Ye-yes, papa." 

"Quite sure of that?" 

"Quite sure, papa." 

The man on the hearth-rug gave a sigh 
which he checked half-way. " And him, " 
he said, for a moment turning toward the 
mirror, "the only boy!" 

He resumed: "I suppose it never oc- 
curred to you, my lad, clever as you are 
and handy with the pen as you may be, 
that your head-master would send on a copy 
of this report by post? A copy that would 
reach me direct; a copy that you wouldn't 
have any chance of " 

"William!" cried ttie mother alarmedly, 
hugging the white-faced boy. "Think of 
what you're saying." 

4 'I've thought it all out, mother. I've 
been a-wrestling with it all I could, and I've 
been asking over and over for 'elp, but — 
I've had to make up my mind all by 
myself. ' ' 

"You might have talked it over with 
me, dear." 

"No," he said, looking down at her as 
the boy hid his face ashamedly in her arm. 
"Even you couldn't have given me any 
assistance. ' ' 

4 i Besides, " she urged, "perhaps it was 
one of the other boys put him up to it. ' ' 

The boy muttered something that only 
his mother could hear. 

"He says," reported his mother apolo- 
getically, "that it was all his own idea." 

"And the book prize?" 

"I bought that," said the boy sullenly. 

"I think," said his father slowly, as he 
looked at the trembling back of his son, 
"I think I begin to see my way clear. 
I've done all I can, and now I'm going 
to let the world have a try. 

"I'd looked forward," he went on, "to 
your growing up, and I'd got an idea of 
making a minister of you and — go\ng one 
Sunday morning to hear my own boy 
preach a sermon." 
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4 ' William !" 

"That's a circumstance that won't 
happen now. What will happen / don't 
know, and there's only One above that 
does know and He don't tell us much 
about the far-off future. But what's 
going to happen to-morrow morning at 
nine o'clock is this. You'll pack up a 
few things for him, mother, in a carpet- 
bag. I shall give him five shillings " 

The boy's eyes glistened with approval. 

4 'And I turn him out of this 'ouse and 
he's not to come back until I send for 
him." 

"Not to come back, William?" cried 
the mother. 

"It's hard on you, old sweet. ' ' The two 
children had never before heard him use 
this appellation; it was a reminiscence of 
courting- days. "But it's got to be." 

"What," said the boy in frightened 
tones, "what am I to do?" 

14 What are you to do?" With a sudden 
burst of exasperation, 44 Why, you've got 
to make your own way in the world with- 
out a friend or a relative to help you. 
You've got to go up or go down, to go to 
the good or go to the bad, by yourself. If 
there's the making of a man in you, it'll 
come out perhaps; if there's the making 
of a forger " 

"William, William! The children!" 

44 why, the sooner you come to a bad 

end the better, there !" he ended, taking his 
wife's handkerchief and wiping his hot and 
excited face. "I've said what I wanted 
to and it's all finished, so far as I'm con- 
cerned. I shan't see you to-morrow mprn- 
ing and I hope I shall never see you again. " 

44 William! you'll change your mind." 

44 Have you ever known me to?" 

4 'But — you'll be sorry for this, dear, 
some day." 

4 'If I am, " he said, walking in a straight 
line to the door and turning there to have 
a last look at his son — "if I am, no one 
shall ever know it." 

A wild rain of tears from the little girl 
slightly relieved the tension. She rocked 
with anguish, her back trembled, the 
tartan bow at the end of her rope of back 
hair fluttered tremulously, and her mother, 
fearing a hysterical attack, had to leave 
the white- faced, shivering boy and go to 
her daughter. 



When the boy's mother, having finally 
decided that the little girl should go 
straight to bed, dispatched her to her room 
with strong injunctions not to forget to 
say her prayers and to ask to be marie a 
better girl — when his mother, having clone 
this, turned her regretful face toward him, 
then he felt that he could bear no more re- 
proaches and crept upstairs to his room, 
undressed in the dark and went to bed. 
He was listening to the clatter of the loose 
window, when the door opened and his 
mother came quietly into the room. She 
called him by his name, but he sulkily re- 
frained from replying, and as she passed 
her hand over his forehead he closed his 
eyes. His mother nestled her face down 
close to his on the pillow. He heard her 
speak in a choked whisper: 

"Bless and keep him, and please, please 
make him a better boy." 

4 'Capital invention," said Mr. Broadbent 
distressedly. "I'll go now, if you don't 
mind." 

"Stay right there," replied the voice of 
the inventor. "You get three opportuni- 
ties, sir, of seeing what might have been." 

"One's ample," said Mr. Broadbent. 

44 What, " asked the inventor, "is the 
next date that you wish your attention 
fixed upon?" 

4 'Let's go on ten years, then," said Mr. 
Broadbent reluctantly. 

''December, 1878." 

III. 

The picture showed a tall youth with a 
bony face and what appeared to be side- 
whiskers. Mr. BroadCent's mind went 
back to the period. He remembered that 
he was at this age getting his half-crown 
increase every year, never imperiling it as 
some did by late arrival in the morning, 
always signing on before the red line was 
drawn in the book. He was absolutely 
reliable as a quoter of rates and could 
give an estimate for the conveyance of 
pianofortes to Calicut that always left an 
agreeable profit for the firm, and he had 
forty-six pounds ten shillings ninepence 
in the Post-Office Savings Bank. Mr. 
Broadbent felt young again as he saw in 
the picture conveyances stopping at the 
town hall and young ladies in tweed caps 
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with belaced skirts uplifted darting across 
the slush-covered pavement into the 
warmth and light of the vestibule, their 
attendant knights following with small 
brown-paper parcels containing the ladies' 
slippers. The proportion of ladies to 
gentlemen was three to one, and young 
Broadbent felt the glow of conceit in ob- 
serving that dozens of female heads turned 
expectantly in his direction. 

4 'How do?" he said languidly to one of 
the secretaries, who was wearing something 
that looked like the Grand Cross of the 
Star of India and was in the center of the 
long- room preparing to act as master of 
ceremonies. 

"Ah!" remarked the M. C. sportively, 
' 'there you are then. How are you t Going 
out much this Christmas? Many invites? " 

"Don/t speak of it," replied young 
Broadbent, with a fine imitation of- a 
shudder. "Worried to death with 'em." 

He strolled round the hall humming in 
a refined way and inspecting the ladies on 
the rout seats. 

Presently he found an elegant young 
person with hair of ambiguous color, who 
as she caught his glance concealed a yawn 
behind a fan that had cupids painted upon 
it. This young woman had attractions 
that gave pleasure to the eye, and the fact 
that she had endeavored in her dress to 
omit none of the colors of the rainbow 
seemed to give her, in the youthful view 
of Broadbent, an air of distinction. A 
pink -satin cape with white fur at the edges 
slipped from the seat beside her. 

4 'Oh, thanks very much," she said, as 
he gallantly restored it. 

4 'Don't mention it," he said, blushing. 

44 It isn't really mine," said the young 
person; "it's my sister's." 

4 'You 're not alone then?" 

"Should think not indeed. '> 

"Got a dance to spare?" 

She looked at him with an air of pained 
surprise. 

"I'm afraid you're not used to going 
out into society," she remarked distantly. 
"Fancy asking me for a dance before 
we've been introduced. " She coughed and 
added, "There's one of the stewards over 
there." 

On this hint lie acted, and the steward, 
pulled from a crowd of brothers who were 



urging that he find partners for their 
sisters, came over with him and, having 
ascertained in a whisper the names of each, 
made the formal introduction. 

"That's better," said Miss Elkin con- 
tentedly. "Now then, what about this 
first set of quadrilles?" 

"Long time since I danced the quad- 
rilles," he said. 

"I'll see you through them," said Miss 
Elkin. "Let's take sides." 

She proved an excellent companion for 
an undecided dancer, and when Broad- 
bent's step went in the wrong direction 
she clutched at him and directed him 
masterfully. 

"What are you?" she demanded when 
this episode was over. "What do you do 
for a living?" 

Broadbent furnished the information 
truthfully, but gave a rosy view of his 
prospects in Fen Court which at the time 
was scarcely excusable. 

"And not married? What an extraor- 
dinary circumstance!" cried Miss Elkin. 
"Haven't you ever been in love?" 

"Not until now," he said with a burst. 

"Don't be so silly," she said reprov- 
ingly, but not displeased. "I expect you 
say that to every girl you meet." 

This was at twenty-five minutes past 
ten. At a quarter to eleven (such is the 
influence of some woman on some man) 
John W. Broadbent, in the far corner of 
the hall, goaded by the impression that a 
new partner was making on Miss Elkin, 
had made her a proposal of marriage. 

4 'Well," he said (and Mr. Broadbent, 
looking into the instrument, strained his 
eyes and his ears as this distant episode 
came before him), " what's your answer?" 

"Click!" remarked the instrument. A 
white space, amid a dead silence, fluttered 
for a second ; then the picture and the 
sound of voices came again. Mr. Broad- 
bent knew that this was one of the junc- 
tions between what was and what might 
have been. 

"It's a bit sudden," remarked Miss 
Elkin, looking at him with a new interest. 
"I don't seem to have known you more 
than a few hours. But, as a matter of 
fact, I don't get on very well with my 
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people at home and- 



accustomed to having everything my own 
way." 

44 Your way will be my way." 

44 And don't you go to thinking that I'm 
perfect, because I ain't." 

4 'You're as near to perfection," said 
young Broadbent fervently, 44 as it's possi- 
ble to get." 

' ' Very well then, * ' agreed Miss Elkin in 
a businesslike way. "We can give it a 
trial. I'll just go across and tell my 
sister. It'll make her so mad!" 

Mr. Broadbent at the machine shook 
his head and envied the happiness that had 
never been his. 

4 'Anything gone wrong with it?" asked 
the inventor at his side, anxiously. The 
instrument gave a sound of whirring. 
44 Maybe it's going to skip a year or so." 

Rather an untidy room it looked at first 
sight. A small servant opened the street 
door with her key, and took the baby out of 
its cot. Presently a whiskered man of 
twenty-four with a look of care on his face 
entered the room. 

44 Evening, sir." 

4 'Where's your mistress, Martha?" 

44 Expect she's upstairs, sir. She went 
up after you and her had that little tiff 
over breakfast this morning." 

44 I know^' remarked Broadbent with a 
sigh, looking round the untidy room. 
44 Perhaps it's mainly my fault. You run 
upstairs and tell your mistress I've come 
home." 

He talked to the baby whilst the girl was 
away, and informed the baby that mother 
and father were never going to quarrel again, 
to which baby listened with a gratified air 
as though it understood perfectly. 

44 She ain't in," reported Martha, with 
some concern. 44 Wonder where she can 
have got to? And her best hat — the one 
she wears a- Sundays — isn't 'anging up. 
And your Gladstin bag is gone, sir." He 
looked round, dazed and affrighted. "I 
suppose," he said aggricvcdly, "I must 
set to and do up the fireplace and make a 
What's this?'' 

He snatched from the girl the torn pieces 
of a photograph, which he recognized as his 
own. The baby held out one little hand 



Mind you, I'm with all an infant's desire to obtain every- 
thing that it sees. 

44 Little man!" said his father, looking 
down at him with a white face. 44 Little 
man, we're alone!" 



"Yes," said Mr. Broadbent in an awed 
voice, "yes, it might have been. She 
refused me, as a matter of fact, and I 
heard afterward that she " 

4 'We will now take the third and con- 
cluding scene." 

'''Don't you trouble," whispered Mr. 
Broadbent. The inventor adjusted some 
brass screws at the side. 

"We will go on," said the other in his 
deliberate manner, 44 say another ten years. 
December, 1888." 

IV. 

Mr. Broadbent saw himself seated at a 
closely lined -dinner-table in a professional 
club talking earnestly with a Mr. Lanch- 
berry, a theatrical manager to whom he had 
just been introduced. Mr. Broadbent saw 
himself gradually being persuaded to back 
this man's venture with his savings. He 
had never forgotten the circumstances, for 
time, which sponges out a good deal, can 
never wipe away the memory of foolish 
investment. The picture vanished and 
after a white interval he saw the interior 
of the room he occupied in 1888 in Fen 
Court with the date-case on the wall show- 
ing " December 24." He shivered. 

You could see yourself in the windows, 
for the night was dark outside, and only 
one gas-jet under a green shade burnt in 
a U shape just over Broad bent's table. 
The clerks had gone at a late hour. The 
head of the firm was dining with a City 
company and might be looked upon as 
safely disposed of. Broadbent went out of 
his door to inspect the other rooms and 
make sure that he was quite alone; he 
returned satisfied. He sat down at his 
table, took out his penknife, found the ink- 
eraser and tipping back in his chair pulled 
from its niche a well bound accounts book. 
Even then, before proceeding wilh the work 
he intended to do, he took a telegram from 
his letter-case and reread it anxiously. 

"Another week's bad business. Must 
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have hundred pounds Saturday. Gorgeous 
prospects next week. — Lanchberry. ' ' 

Here was the situation. Lanchberry had 
taken every penny of the five hundred and 
eighty pounds which represented past sav- 
ings. Was this to be given up without a 
chance of regaining any part of it? 

He had been busy in a hurried, feverish 
way for a few minutes, when, looking up 
because the rain was making a sudden 
splash on the window, he thought he saw 
the reflection of a spot of red light. In- 
stantly it occurred to him that this might 
be from the big City company cigar; if 
so, behind it was the head of the firm 
watching. He hesitated. Should he dip 
his pen in the metal inkstand and go up 
the column quickly, restoring the figures 
he had erased, correcting those which he 
had altered? 

44 Click !" said the machine. 

44 I don't want to see this, " said Mr. 
Broadbent, hurriedly. 44 I know it was a 
narrow squeak. In point of fact, it was 
the head, and please let me go." 

44 The machine," said the inventor 
proudly, "will bring before you a picture 
of what would have happened but for a 
sheer accident." 

Such a calm, cheerful little apartment 
that unless you had been there before in 
one capacity or another you would never 
have guessed it to be the Justices' Room 
at the Mansion House. 

4 'John William Broadbent," said the 
clerk loudly, using the formula, "upon the 
evidence that has been given against you, 
you will be committed to the next sessions 
of the Central Criminal Court to take your 
trial upon charges of embezzling five hun- 
dred pounds and upon other charges of 
embezzlement." 

44 This way, " said the warders, each seiz- 
ing an arm. 4t Mind the steps!" 

V. 

44 4 He had no further intercourse with 
spirits, ' " said the young woman on the 
platform at the end of the room. The 
audience began to find overcoats and 
wraps; the bustling caused Mr. Broadbent 
to sit up suddenly. 44 4 He had no further 



intercourse with spirits, but lived on the 
total abstinence principle ever afterward, 
and it was said of him that he knew how 
to keep Christmas well if any man alive 
possessed the knowledge. May that be 
truly said of us, and all of us ! And so, 
as Tiny Tim observed, God bless us, every 
one.' " 

' 4 God bless us, every one, ' * echoed Mr. 
Broadbent. He found his silk hat, and 
as he was obstructing the way out of two 
young ladies, drew back to allow them to 
pass by and smiled apologetically ; to his 
surprise, they smiled back at him in a 
gracious manner. It was many years since 
a woman had smiled pleasantly at him. 

44 Can I have a word with you, sir, and 
a pen?" he said gently to the secretary, 
who was reckoning figures in a book. 

4 'Pleasure !" said the secretary with great 
cheerfulness. 44 What kind of a nib, I 
wonder, would you " 

44 Any kind will do, " replied Mr. Broad- 
bent genially, 44 so long as it will write a 
pretty good check." 

He had rarely received thanks, because 
he had so seldom given anything away, 
and he felt some awkwardness in receiving 
them now. London presented an amaz- 
ingly jolly appearance to him, and he 
wondered why. 

If Mr. Broadbent went into one depart- 
ment in the stores, he went into half a 
dozen. There was the poultry department 
to look in at, with so many turkeys row 
upon row that one suspected an optical 
delusion; the toy department, with white 
cats that were much more like cats than 
the real article, solemn little elephants 
with moving trunks, Noah's arks filled 
with animals as completely as their orig- 
inal; (he heard the young lady assistant 
in the toy department say to a colleague 
as he came away, 44 What a very pleasant 
old gentleman!" He half wished she had 
not said "old," but it was good and new 
to be called "pleasant"). 

VI. 

A determined, delicious, insinuating 
perfume of cooking pervaded the house 
where Broadbent's sister lived. You who 
read these words know who sent the large 
wooden case labeled Somebody's Starch 
(containing no starch at all but nearly 
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everything else), but Broadbent's sister 
didn't know and her husband could only 
make wild guesses. The eldest boy* who 
had been io the City only a month and 
had already learned caution, said that he 
thought he knew but he would rather not 
tell; and the baby, who was about four, 
on being appealed to said promptly, * 4 Santa 
Claus!" with all the emphasis of a young 
woman who can read the world as an open 
book. 

44 Whoever it was sent them," said 
Broadbent's sister, and she said it more 
than once on Christmas morning, "you 
may be quite sure it wasn't my brother 
John." 

44 Catch him! " said her husband satir- 
ically. 

44 Tell you what wouldn't be half a bad 
idea, mother. Write to him and pretend 
you thought he sent them and thank him 
for the turkey and all the rest of it, ' ' said 
the eldest? boy. 

44 We mustn't joke about it, " said Broad- 
bent's sister. "Sit down, all of you! 
Father, take the carving-knife out into the 
passage and sharpen it, and whilst you're 
gone baby can say grace. ' ' 

Baby took her duty as the newest Bishop 
in the House of Lords takes his, but gave 
the grace all in one long, incomprehensible 
word; her mother and her big brother 
said 44 Amen!" and father came back from 
his work in the passage. 

44 Now, if this is a tender bird," said 
father cautiously, 44 I shall be able to carve 
it as easily as anything. ' ' 

44 It's a lovely bird," declared Broad- 
bent's sister. 44 I never thought it would 
go in the oven. ' ' 

It was just as the turkey was going off, 
and as the baby girl was about to leave in 
order to enjoy the rare privilege of lending 
a hand with the plum-pudding, that an in- 
terruption came. A sharp knock sounded 
ton the front door. 

44 If it's a beggar," said Broadbent's 
sister, 44 teii him to wait and I'll see what 
I can find." 

Clearly the visitor was no beggar, for he 
followed on the boy's heels into the dining- 
room, and he was talking in a loud, bom- 
bastic way, neither of which things is an 
attribute of the suburban tramp. 

<4 Why, if it isn't Brother John!" 



44 Well, " he said gruffly, 44 you seem to 
be doing pretty well." 

4 'It's Christmas Day," mentioned his 
sister, rather nervously. 44 Let me take 
your overcoat, John. Years and years since 
you've been to see us." 

44 Now, why on earth should people 
feed and stuff themselves on one day in 
the year and starve all the rest of the time? 
Eh, what?" 

44 We don't starve, Mr. Broadbent, " 
urged his brother-in-law with spirit. 4 4 Fact 
of it is, we've had some rather handsome 
presents this year. ' ' 

44 Any use asking you to pick a bit, 
John?" suggested his sister, placing a 
cushion in the arm-chair. 

44 No," replied Mr. Broadbent shortly. 
44 Go on with your meal; I dine late. 
What is your name?" to the little girl; 44 I 
rather like the look of you. ' ' 

44 My name's Gladys," answered the 
baby in her shrill voice, 44 and I don't like 
you one bit." 

44 Speak nicely to your uncle, dear," 
begged Broadbent's sister. 

Hard sometimes for a man to pretend to 
be pleasant when he feels annoyed, harder 
still for him to pretend to be annoyed 
when he feels pleased. I am afraid you 
will be disappointed with Mr. Broadbent 
when I tell you that not twenty minutes 
later, after the plum -pudding had been 
taken away a perfectly hopeless, helpless 
mass, and after he had been induced to 
take a small glass of the very excellent 
port wine, Mr. Broadbent entirely forgot 
the part which he had decided to play, 
and discarding bis grimness of visage gave 
them an amusing account of his journey 
by omnibus and tram-car, and his own 
mistaken effort to go in at 18 instead of 
28. Mr. Broadbent was laughing, posi- 
tively laughing. His sister looked at him 
nervously and recorked the bottle of port 
with an emphatic punch of her fist ; the 
big boy and his father stood away with 
caution : but the baby, Gladys, was on Mr. 
Broadbent's knees. 

44 Now let's have an orange," cried the 
baby girl, 44 and then we'll have games." 
If there was any possible hope of making 
you believe the facts, I would tell you how 
Mr. Broadbent carried on with the baby 
girl after he had shared an orange with 
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her and given her the larger half. How 
Mr. Broadbent, becoming a mere bond- 
slave to the young tyrant, had to pretend 
to be, variously, an elephant at the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, able to carry children on its 
back and to eat nuts and figs; a defeated 
soldier taken into captivity behind the 
piano; an ignorant child at school to be 
whipped by a dogmatic instructress; a 
polite little boy at an alleged children's 
tea-party. When the time came fqr real 
tea, Mr. Broadbent said that he supposed 
he had better be going, but his sister 
would not hear of this, declaring that if 
he did go without having a cup she would 
assume that Gladys had bothered him. 

"Don't go!" cried the baby Gladys, 
hugging him. "I'm beginning to like 
you ver' much." Mr. Broadbent stooped 
and kissed a little person for the first time 
since his boyhood. "'Sides, you haven't 
seen my Noah's ark." 

This was conclusive. Mr. Broadbent 
was induced without difficulty to take the 
easy-chair, and whilst the baby girl was 
bringing the ark downstairs he inquired 
about Thomas' berth. It appeared that 
Thomas' berth was, so to speak, only in 
the steerage and meant but eight shillings 
a week, which by the time railway fares 
and lunch expenses were settled really left 
a very narrow margin indeed. Mr. Broad- 
bent ordered the young man to give a 
specimen of his handwriting, and Thomas 
had the inspiration to write in a good 
round hand: — 

"Dear Uncle: It has been a great 
pleasure to see you here to-day. I hope 
you will spend every Christmas Day with 
us in future. — Your obedient servant, 

"Thomas Nicholl, Jun." 

" Why, " cried Mr. Broadbent with some- 
thing like tears in his eyes, "you're the 
very lad we want at Fen Court. What do 
you say now to fifteen shillings a week as 
a start?" 

They would have said a great deal about 
this, but at that moment the little girl 
staggered into the room with the enormous 
ark. 

Ilere it was that Mr. Broadbent by one 
slip betrayed his amateurishness in tact and 
generosity and showed that he had much 
to learn. 



"We never had toys like that," re- 
marked Broadbent 's sister, "in our young 
days." 

"Do you remember the piece of white 
coral you used to be so proud of? Mother 
used to stand it in the window at Eversholt 
Street, didn't she?" 

"Poor mother," sighed Broadbent's 
sister. "Do you ever go to Finchley Cem- 
etery, John?" 

"We'll go together next Sunday," he 
said, rather awkwardly. "Why, bless my 
soul ! this is the biggest Noah's ark I've 
ever seen." 

"It's the biggest Noah's ark that ever 
was," said little Gladys proudly. 

"It couldn't have cost a penny less than 
two pounds, ' ' declared her father. 

"Thirty-seven and six!" blurted out 
Mr. Broadbent. 

A moment of silence. They all looked 
at each other. 

"Why, then," cried the baby girl, "it 
was you." 

Useless after this to do anything but to 
make complete confession, to protest 
against the thanks that were loaded upon 
him, and to hide as well as he could his 
own gratification. They had not finished 
when the little girl began to rub at her 
eyes and Mr. Broadbent assured her that 
the dustman was coming, but Gladys de- 
clared emphatically that she was not going 
to bed until he left, and he therefore an- 
nounced his departure. So they fetched 
his coat and hat, and his sister adjusted his 
muffler in the most comfortable way. 
There remained something to do, and he 
found, as other adults have found, that to 
give coins to young people in a manner at 
once furtive and discreet is a trick that 
baffles the most ingenious. 

"I can never thank you enough, dear 
John," cried his sister at the front door. 
The others made a happy body-guard be- 
hind her. Outside, the blustering wind 
had gone home tired and the night was 
clear, the sky full of stars. 

"You must never thank me at all." 

"But I shan't forget all your kindness, 
John, and I shall always, always "' 

"The world's been very good to me," 
said Mr. Broadbent, pausing thought fully 
at the lowest step — "I'm going to try to 
be erood to the world." 
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\ A /HEN I proposed answering through 
* * the pages of The Cosmopolitan a 
letter asking my exact idea of a good 
parent, a friend remarked, "Your experi- 
ence of motherhood was so brief that your 
ability to write upon this theme may be 
questioned. M ' ' But I have been a daughter . 
all my life, " was my response. "Does not 
that entitle me to some knowledge upon 
the subject of parenthood? 11 

Every man and woman can look back 
over the period of childhood and early 
youth and check off the failures and suc- 
cesses of his or her parents in that most 
difficult of all professions, the bringing 
up of children. Each one of us, capable 
of any reasoning, knows where his parents 
were wise, and where they were careless or 
ignorant, in dealing with his own peculiar 
temperament and characteristics; for each 
nature differs from another as each face does. 

The profession of parentage is in so crude 
a state that too much cannot be written 
upon the subject, nor too much said, to 
call the attention of the marrying world to 
the importance of having men and women 
study its requirements before taking on its 
responsibilities. 

A mother who deserves the appellation 
of good, is one who prepares herself to be 
an example for her children in the conduct 
of life, and who makes herself their best 
friend and companion as they mature. 

The expectant mother should begin her 
work of preparation for the greatest of all 
careers at once, by avoiding unpleasant 
sights and thoughts, and by a pursuit of the 
beautiful and agreeable foreye,earand mind. 

This is often a difficult undertaking 
because of the husband's ignorance of the 
profession he has undertaken — the profes- 
sion of fatherhood. 



When the world is a century or two 
older, boys will be reared with some idea 
of the requirements of this position, and 
they will be taught the importance of pro- 
tecting their unborn children from mental, 
moral or physical disaster. It is impossible 
for a wife to do all this without the col- 
laboration of the husband. The reason the 
Greeks were famed over the whole world 
for their physical beauty, was that men sur- 
rounded the mothers during the anticipa- 
tory period with the most exquisite works 
of art, and in every way possible directed 
their minds toward the contemplation of 
the beautiful. 

Men seemed to possess a higher ideal of 
motherhood in that era than they do to- 
day, despite the world's progress in other 
directions. We are just now thinking 
seriously on all subjects save that of the 
science of bringing into the world desir- 
able human beings. To avoid parentage, 
rather than to assume its cares wisely and 
with knowledge, occupies the average adult 
mind to-day. 

A few women think earnestly of all that 
motherhood means, but where are the men 
who prepare themselves for worthy father- 
hood? Thousands of young men may be 
found who will deny themselves every lux- 
ury, anH who will go through the most 
severe course of diet and traiuing, for a 
possible championship in athletics, but how 
many will restrain the impulse to self- 
indulgence, or endeavor to reach a higher 
physical or moral standard, in order to 
produce fine sons and daughters? And 
how seldom can a husband be found who 
voluntarily shields and guards his wife 
from all worry and danger duriug her time 
of maternal preparation! 

Just as a woman would practise scales 
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and difficult exercises if she were setting 
forth to become a musician, and as she 
would guard herself from colds and ex- 
posure if she possessed a singing voice, so 
should a mother be willing to practise self- 
control, and guard herself from moods and 
tempers, and overcome disagreeable traits, 
in order to make a success of her career. I 
have heard an irritable, nervous mother 
whose children lived in terror of "making 
mother cross," boast that she had never 
allowed any one to assist in the physical 
care of her children, and that she never 
went away from home without them. 

The physical care of a child is important, 
of course, but how much more important 
is its mental and spiritual welfare. Other 
people, under the mother's direction, can 
care for a child's body properly, but no one 
can supply the place of guide, counselor 
and friend so well as the good mother. 

Every son and daughter should feel from 
infancy to maturity that no nearer, kinder 
or more sympathetic friend than his or her 
mother can be found, and that every 
thought on any subject can be uttered to 
her. Not one child in one score feels this 
confidence. How many times have I heard 
and read the expression, "Mother does not 
understand — it would only worry her were 
I to ask her advice in this matter." 

It is a mother's business to know her 
child's tastes, impulses and inclinations, 
and to encourage the worthy ones and 
cure or weed out the unworthy ones, just 
as it is a gardener's business to understand 
plants and vines and to train them prop- 
erly. How much more important is the 
future of the human race than the future 
of a garden ! Yet every day we see skilled 
horticulturists and only two or three times 
in a life do we see fathers and mothers 
who comprehend their own children and 
guide their growth wisely and patiently. 

Every day we see parents who misunder- 
stand their children and who are trying to 
turn their energies into channels for which 
nature never fitted them. Only yesterday 
a young man, who is a rare musical genius, 
talked to me of his desire to follow music 
as a profession, and of his father's objec- 
tion. "Father is very anxious that I should 
become a physician," he said, "but I 
have no love or taste for that profession. 
If I enter upon it, I shall give it only a 



half-hearted interest, for all my enthusiasm 
lies in another direction." The youth 
has every requisite for an artist. He has 
temperament, feeling, a fine physique and 
high ideals. His love for his art is 
deep and genuine, and he is ready and 
willing to work for success in his chosen 
field. Of all mistaken ideas, that of 
forcing such a nature into the medical 
profession seems the most stupid and 
absurd. In almost any other business 
the young man would at least be free to 
use his evenings and Sundays in musical 
practice. But a physician has no time 
which he can positively call his own, and 
to yield to his father's wishes means for 
this boy to abandon utterly the talent 
given him, and to crush out all his tastes 
and longings, and to put all his energies 
into something which will make his life a 
mere mechanical round of distasteful duties. 
What criminal blindness for a parent ! As 
well might the gardener train a climbing 
rose- tree to act as a cellar grating, or try 
to make a verbena-bed yield cabbages be- 
cause cabbages were marketable. 

Yet another young man writes me as fol- 
lows : — 

"My father has a business here and has 
forced me into it against my wishes, even 
though since a mere child I detested it. 
Many a Saturday evening in midwinter, 
when I desired to remain at home and 
study or be with my classmates who in- 
vited me to their homes, I was compelled 
by my father to go to his place of business. 
This, of course, was when I was young 
and going to school. My parents were 
wealthy and could have given me a 
good education, but on the contrary they 
took me from school when only fourteen 
years of age and forced me into the busi- 
ness that has since been hell to me. I 
loved to study very much and was very 
desirous of going to high school, but 
nevertheless my desires had no effect upon 
the actions of my parents. 

"My father is not the best parent on 
earth by any means. He is usually very 
cross, and makes very unpleasant remarks 
which are calculated to make our home life 
by no means a happy one. People often 
say it is because he has trouble, but I can- 
not see it in that light." 
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The young man is quite justified in not 
being able to "see it in that light." There 
are hundreds, yes, thousands of homes 
ruined by the ugly tempers of fathers and 
mothers. Trouble? — what life is exempt 
from it? and what excuse is " trouble 1 ' for 
uncontrol, irritability and disagreeableness, 
especially when directed toward lives we 
are responsible for? 

The sweetest woman I ever knew was one 
whose life had been most burdened by sor- 
row and darkened by disappointment. 
Christ, the Great Teacher, had a life of 
"trouble." 

It is easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows by like a song. 
But the man worth while is one who will smile 

When everything goes dead wrong. 

No doubt this young man's father quotes 
the Hebrew commandment, "Honor thy 
father and thy mother," yet makes no 
effort to render himself "honorable." 

I could multiply similar cases which have 
come under my observation by the score, 
and the mother quite as frequently as the 
father is the coercing or the ' 4 unpleasant" 
party. "Mary wants to play lady, " was a 
mother's sarcastic comment upon a daugh- 
ter's love for the piano. "She had much 
better be learning to cook." 

It is not to be understood that every 
child's whim, or fad, should be taken in 
preference to a wise, far-seeing parent's 
better judgment. The stage-struck girl 
of fourteen, the boy who believes he is cut 
out for another "Buffalo Bill," should be 
diverted and reasoned with, and disil- 
lusioned as soon as possible. Here is just 
where the art of true parentage should best 
exhibit itself — in the ability to discrimi- 
nate between an earnest purpose, coupled 
with talent or ability, and a foolish mania 
resulting from an excited imagination. 

One restless and idle lad was transformed 
into a sensible and orderly man by being 
allowed to gratify a genuine passion for a 
seafaring life in a three years' cruise as a 
common sailor. He was physically fitted 
for the hardships of such a life, in the first 
place, and his longing for the experience 
was not whimsical or the result of reading 
dime novels. 

Where a craze for adventure is only ficti- 
tious, the wise parent directs the energies 
into other channels, after making a careful 



analysis of the child's tastes and abilities 
— an analysis which I must again aver to 
be a necessary part of the parental duties. 

It ought not to be a difficult undertaking 
to understand a child if a close sympathy 
and friendship has existed between parent 
and offspring from the hour of birth. The 
"good parent" is one who establishes such 
a tie. No matter what advantages and in- 
dulgences a.e allowed children, where no 
such tie exists the parent cannot be entitled 
to the adjectives of praise. 

Adoring parents, prodigal parents, in- 
dulgent parents and slavish parents one 
sees in plenty, but they are far from my 
ideal of "good parents." 

The ambit ious mother who is ready to rend 
another woman's sons, or daughters, lest 
they become rivals of her own, the gener- 
ous father who wants his son at college to 
outshine others in luxurious living, may 
be good-hearted people at the core, but 
they are not good parents. 

Neither is the mother who waits upon 
her children like a domestic and allows 
them to form habits of selfish exaction, in- 
dolence and disorder which shall render 
the life of the future companion miserable. 

The right kind of mother thinks of her 
children not only as the pride and pleasure 
of her own home, but as future heads of 
other households and pillars of the social 
structure; and she prepares them to fill 
these important positions to the best of her 
ability. 

So soon as a child reaches the age of 
inquiry and natural curiosity about the fun- 
damental laws of physical existence, the 
father and the mother should be the per- 
sons to turn to for information. But I 
have known only a few instances where 
the parents bestowed this information 
sensibly and truthfully. I have known 
numerous young people who obtained their 
knowledge from schoolmates or from the 
careless and indelicate gossip of their 
elders, all dangerous and unwise sources, 
for such grave and vital subjects should 
not be left to haphazard enlightenment. 

A mother should make both son and 
daughter feel that she can be approached 
upon any subject which puzzles young 
minds and that she will impart whatever 
information is necessary to their develop- 
ment. And she should possess enough 
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common sense to realize that no child of 
good mental capacity develops toward 
young manhood or maidenhood without 
curiosity regarding the secrets of life. 

I have known two mothers and one 
foster-father who took their children into 
their confidence in these matters at the 
first dawning of curiosity, and in each 
instance the result was manifest in the 
children's marked superiority in modesty, 
prudence and delicacy over others less fort- 
unately instructed. 

I recently received a letter from a boy 
of sixteen who wrote me that he dared not 
approach his parents with some queries 
which Vere vexing his mind. "They would 
not understand why I should think of 
these matters/' he said, "but I believe you 
will." The letter was frank and sincere 
and indicated high ideals. What a pity 
that such a lad should feel he could turn 
to any one as soon as to a parent — the 
author of his physical being — for the im- 
portant truths of life! 

Good parents do not expect a child to 
be satisfied in its adolescence with the pur- 
suits and pleasures of middle age. Neither 
do they believe young girls or lads the 
wisest directors of their own amusements or 
choosers of their own associates. A good 
mother plans for her growing children's 
pleasures just as carefully as she studies 
their healthful diet in infancy. Most 
mothers devote much thought to the best 
food for newly weaned infants; but a far 
more crucial period in youthful existence — 
the weaning from childish pastimes and the 
forming of social relations and the awaken- 
ing of modesty — is frequently, almost in- 
variably, ignored by the parents or re- 
garded as an era of freedom from further 
care. Hundreds of young American girls 
and boys are allowed to form their own 
circles of acquaintances, unmolested by 
their parents, who take it for granted that 
their children will associate only with de- 
sirable companions. It is not at all un- 
usual to find an American father so tired 
at night with his effort to make his chil- 
dren millionaires that all he asks is a quiet 
house, and where his sons and daughters 



may be finding their amusements does not 
concern him. 

The good mother neither flings her 
daughter into the arms of the first moneyed 
suitor nor strives to prevent her marriage 
with a worthy lover through misnamed 
"motherly devotion." "I worship my 
daughter so, I should hate any man who 
took her from me," I heard a silly mother 
say. And she was offended when I made 
answer: "That is not maternal love — it is 
self-love. You are forgetting your daugh- 
ter's future happiness and thinking only 
of your present satisfaction. And you are 
forgetting that it was through leaving your 
own mother, and becoming a wife yourself, 
that your daughter was given to you. 
Why should you have taken a privilege 
you are not willing to bestow upon 
her?" 

To sum up in a few sentences, my idea 
of a good parent is : — 

One who desires the child to be born ; 
one who makes a continuous effort to form 
a character worthy of his child's emula- 
tion; one who never forgets his obligation 
to study his offspring with a view to learn- 
ing what are his tastes and tendencies; one 
who allows no person to be a more sym- 
pathetic friend to his child than himself, 
and to whom the child instinctively turns 
for information and advice of all kinds; 
one who inspires love and respect, instead 
of fear; one who plans for his child's 
pleasure and entertainment, while leading 
him into the avenue best suited to his 
temperament and abilities; and one who 
uses every effort to make home the most 
attractive, restful and inspiring place that 
his child can find, where love, sympathy 
and patience have their abiding-place. 

Not until such parents only are called 
"good parents" can we expect much 
growth and development from the human 
race. The world has too long accepted 
the theory that mere parentage is ennobling 
and that children should love, honor and 
respect a father and a mother however 
ignoble they may be. It is time that a 
higher ideal be set for parents, and that 
they realize their responsibilities. 
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1KNOW an old story. It goes back to 
1826, when a monument to Bellman, 
the Swedish poet, was unveiled in Stock- 
holm. The King and Queen were there, 
and Bellman's old wife. And the Queen 
spoke of the dead poet and praised him in 
a flight of purple phrases; but the old wife 
said, "Ah, yes, but if your Majesty only 
knew what a 
nuisance he 
was about the 
house !'' 

I dare say 
the Queen was 
shocked ; cer- 
tainly for the 
odd three parts 
of a century 
the world has 
gone on laugh- 
ing at Bell- 
man 'sold wife; 
but frankly, 
now, wouldn't 
you like to 
know what 
kind of a nui- 
sance the poet 
was at home? 
I should. Only 
small facts are 
i n t eresting. 
We are not 
interested in 
Aristotle' 8 
esthetics so 
much as we are 
in the minor 
fact that he 
wore a stomach-pad filled with hot oil. A 
good part of our interest in Raphael, I am 
confident, arises from the vague gossip 
about the Fornarina that has come down to 
us across the years. Of course, art is art ; 
there we all agree: but we take a far more 
personal interest in it when we know the 
humanity behind it — the coarse human loam 
in which it took root. Going a step farther, 
I think we may safely say that no book, 
no picture, no statue, speaks for itself; at 
least, it cannot give us all its meaning unless 
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we know who made it, how he made it, in 
what environment he lived, what he dined 
on — pheasants or cabbage — aud above all 
what was the initial inspiration. 

I remember a sarcophagus in the British 
Museum in London — that of an old woman. 
There she lies depicted for all time, large, 
fat, with fleshy arms, with huge ear-rings 

dinting the 
heavy jowls, 
with ruddled 
face and curled 
hair; until the 
end of time she 
will lie there 
smirking into 
a steel mirror. 
This large 
woman never 
disturbed me 
at all until one 
day I learned 
her name and 
her story. I 
shall not tell 
you the story 
of Thanunia, 
the widow who 
lived and died 
two centuries 
before Christ ; 
but should I do 
so you would 
be haunted, as 
I am, by that 
fat effigy in 
the British 
Museum. 

The play is 
thing; always our interest 
the actors. Of course, this 



only half the 
flutters round 
is the reverse of Shakespeare's theory, 
but I have never been persuaded that 
it was my first duty to agree with Shake- 
speare. At many points his knowledge of 
life was distressingly deficient. And the 
picture is not the thing. It is one half 
artist and the other half model. 

You have been through the studios of 
Paris; you know the schools and the dis- 
regarded garrets in the Latin Quarter — the 
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son^s, i he 
Slighter, t He 
mnger, the 
lope, of those 
young fellows 
who come up 
ro Paris to 
live for art; a 
little, too, 
you know of 
the vague "Trilby*" 1 who pose in the 
schools and in the half- forgotten novels: 
but I doubt very much whether you 
understand the real life of these girls. 
The painters make them beautiful. They 
translate them, in terms of paint and mar- 
ble, into the Phrynes and Ariadnes of art. 
Effigies of them wander through the world ; 
hang in the drawing-rooms of art- lovers 
and the galleries of Philistia — eternal types 
of beauty. Strange little girls! They 
have come up from the hamlets and vil- 
lages, from the fields or the- slums. Their 
youth and beauty have been given to the 
artist; he mixed them into his pigments 
and spread them on his canvas; and, youth 
gone and beauty faded, the little models, 
generation after generation of them, drift 
down into forget fulness and rot into dust. 
For a little while they taste the honey of 
romance. They know the futile pleasures 
of the cafes of the BouP Mich' and the 
ball -rooms of Mont mart re. Some slight 
reflection of the glory of the Salon falls 
upon them. It is a life like any other; 
more than any woman's life perhaps it has 
its immortality — for it is immortality, is it 
not, when a fragment of youth, the hint 
of a vanished beauty, is preserved in bron/.e 
or paint? 



There is an old friend of mine in 
the Luxembourg, a picture by Guil- 
laume Dubufe. It was not painted 
very long ago, although Dubufe is now 
not a young man. There are triumphs 
of his that date back to the '70s of 
the last century. The painting to 
which I have referred is called "En 
Priere' ' — a Madonna and Child, which, 
in spite of its sweet and gracilc 
modernity, is not without a touch of 
formal Florentine symbolism. 

Now you and I and all the world 
may know the model who stood for 
it, if we will. Suzanne's life is typical 
of that of scores of artists' models. She 
began to pose when she was nine or ten years 
old. That has been her life ever since. You 
remember the somber philosopher who 
asserted that life is made up largely of 
buttoning and unbuttoning. Certainly for 
the artist's model this is three parts of 
life. In her way, too, she is an artist. 
Almost as much as the actress, she must 
have the histrionic temperament. To-day 
she is Ju- 



dith, per- 
haps, and 
the next day 
some patient 
Grissel, and 
the change 
is not wholly 
in unbut- 
toning this 
costume and 
buttoning 
on that one : 
there must 
be a little of 
Judi th — a 
touch of pa- 
tient Grissel 
— in nerve 
and muscle. 
I do not 
mean that 
the model 
is born. 
Given a cer- 
taiu leaning 
that way and 
almost any 
woman can 
be made into 
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a tolerable model or actress. Suzanne 
is an example. She will tell you quite 
frankly that at one time her ambition 
was to euter a convent. That was 
long ago. She was ten and her sister 
Albertine was nine years old. They 
lived over in the new dreariness of the 
Malakoff suburb. Their mother, a stout, 
bustling woman, used to trail them 
through the studios. If luck were good, 
she would find Suzanne a place here and 
Albertine a chance to pose there; at 
night she would collect them and take 
them home. And this went on day 
after day, through the years. There 
was a well-known American lady here 
at that time who amused herself with 
painting and philanthropy. She be- 
came very much interested in the small 
Suzanne. "This is no life for you," 
she said, "little girl. I must help you 
to something better. What would you 
like to be?" 

Now Suzanne was very religious. 
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She 
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had not learned her religion at home, but as she posed 
usually for religious subjects, she had absorbed it; so 
she said with a far-away look: "If you please, I 
should like to be a nun. I should like to go into 
a convent. " 

44 And you shall, you noble girl, ' ' cried the American 
lady. Suzanne's mother was of another opinion; 
moreover, she expressed it so forcibly that Suzanne, 
after a day or two in bed, went meekly back to her 
work. In the novels our grandmamas read, the 
broken-heaited heroine always "went into the con- 
vent." Suzanne reversed the process. Since she 
couldn't take the veil, she went broken-hearted into 
— the world, leaving behind her that stout and bustling 
dame, her mother. I shall not tell you her adventures 
on her way through the world, as in Thackeray's novel. 
After all, they are not exceptional, and to-day Suzanne, 
with all her fame in the studio world, is neither better 
> •- worse than the slim girl who posed for Dubufe's 
"Madonna" and dreamed of entering the convent. 
There is still a hint of exaltation in her eyes; the 
girlish beauty has not quite faded away. 

In the story of Marcelle there is more of the unex- 
pected. Her life would lend itself easily to the 
craftsmanship of the novelist. Indeed, any young 
writer, at once gay and sentimental, would find there 
a subject made to his hand. You will pardon me 
if I give you tile mere facts. Her father was a 
mechanic in the "Forges et Chantiers de la M£diter- 
raneV' at Havre, where most of the French torpedo- 
boats and many a war-ship are built. A good 
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father, Marcellc used to say, but the mother 
was a virago. Marcelle knew what it was 
to be beaten and go hungry. Once, after 
she had been locked up in her room for 
two days, she determined to run away. She 
slipped through the window and ran to the 
shops where her father was employed. 
She found him at his work, grimy with 
sweat and dust, and he took her up and 
kissed her until she was as grimy as he. 
Then she squatted on a bank of warm ashes 
until dinner-hour came; at least, she in- 
tended to wait patiently, but there was his 
dinner-pail and she was hungry — in a word, 
she ate every scrap of the good man's 
dinner before the bell rang. The father 
only patted her head and said, "Poor 
little daughter!" which gave her courage. 
So they went out hand in hand into the 
dingy street that leads to the quays and 
walked and talked. I like to think of this 
humble old mechanic and the little girl walk - 
ing there, plotting how she might escape 
from home; as for him, trouble had made 
him timid and he had no courage. 

44 Let us run away together, papa," said 
the little girl. 

"What'd she do without me?" the old 
man answered, sadly. "But you shall go. " 

So he bought her a ticket for Paris and 
gave her the address of his sister, with 
whom she was to stay. For fear Marcelle 
might forget her aunt's address, it was 
carefully written — on the back of the 
ticket. You can imagine what happened. 
When the little girl came into the Uare du 
Nord, a grim inspector took up the ticket 
and the address and she was alone in Paris. 



"It was near a church some- 
where, " said Marcelle, and she 
walked and walked, looking for 
a church. It was evening and 
she was very tired. She was 
weeping on a bench when a girl 
a little older than herself said, 
"Qu'est-ce-que tu as?" and 
when she had heard Marcelle' s 
story, she laughed and said : 
4 k Du courage! Come with me. 
I've a better bed than this." 
They walked through many 
streets brightly lighted and 
humming with life, streets 
Marcelle could never recognize 
in other days. One great boule- 
vard, where long-haired students and 
painters, with laughing girls, sat at little 
tables on the sidewalk, she never forgot. It 
was the Boulevard St. Michel. They turned 
into a dark little street; she saw the great 
dome of the Pantheon looming against the 
starry sky; they turned again and the elder 
girl said, ''It's here." It was the street of 
St. Ktienne du Mont. The house was tall 
and narrow and old. They went up many 
pairs of stairs to a little garret under the 
eaves. There were two chairs, a table, a 
mattress on the floor, a stove, and a tame 
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Marcelle's 
first night 
in Paris. She 
was fourteen 
years old. 
Her friend 
was em- 
ployed in a 
haberdash- 
ery near by 
and there 
she found a 
place for 
M a r c e 1 1 e . 
Each girl 
e a r n e d 
sixty cents 
a week, 
and on this 
they and 
the tame bird lived. Now Marcellc was 
pretty — beautiful in face and figure. One 
of the girls in the shop said to her, ''If 
you want to make some money, come with 
me Sunday." 

"How can I make some money 
she asked. 

"Posing," and they explained to 
her what that meant and added, 
"You can make twenty-five, cents an 
hour." 

An hour — it was opulence - beyond 
the dreams of avarice. Next Sunday 
a young painter began a study of 
her head; then others engaged her, 
and others. Finally a sculptor, who 
was still young but had already known tin- 
heady pleasures of success, asked her to 
pose "for the figure." For a week she 
hesitated; she talked it over with herself 
and the tame sparrow, with her friend and 
the table and the two chairs and the mat- 
tress on the floor; then, having hesitated, 
she said "Yes." She was the model fin- 
Theodore Spicer-Simson's "Psyche, 
which had its year of fame in Paris before 



sparrow it vanished into the duskier immortality 
hopping of one of the private galleries. I think 
about the Marceile would like to buy that "Psyche" 
room. They uow (and she is^rich enough to pay down 
supped, on its weight in silver), for it represents her 
bread . and first pose and * it is the image of her 
water and youth. 

went to bed. This success- launched her. She now 
This was became, "all the rage"; her engagements 
were bdoked for a year ahead; money 
roiled in upon her in golden waves — honest 
money, too, for was she not nicknamed 
Jeanne d'Arc by reason of her proud 
virtue? Not Sinti Lovell, who was the 
real heroine of "Aylwin, " carried herself 
more proudly through the tinsel dangers 
of the studio. 

"She was like a white nymph among the 
green brakes," said the sculptor, who is 
also a poet. 

She posed for Spicer-Simson's "Baig- 
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nuese, ''that gracious figure in which there 
is such white womanhood and such a rip- 
ple of young life — even in the chill of the 
marble life moves; she posed, too, for his 
sleeping figure of Eve. The latter one 
you may know, for a copy of it is now in 
New York. Eve lies dreaming in all the 
unconsciousness of Eden, but among the 
grasses the serpent coils, monstrous and 
shining, wintering to her, it may be, the 
dream. 

And at this point the story of Marcelle 
lakes an air of commonplace fiction. The 
rich young hero came out of the west. He 
saw the statue, but he loved the model. 
He met her and married her and took her 
away to Buenos Ayres. 

There is a curious error, which many 
art connoisseurs share with the general 
public, that the painter gets the beauty of 
his picture out of his own head — decants 
it, as it were, from his inner consciousness 
of the beautiful. Of course, this is all rub- 
bish. There was never a picture of a 
beautiful woman for which a beautiful 
model did not pose. Raphael's enormous 
success was due in a great measure to the 
luck he had in finding the model whose 
beauty suited his genius. The "beauty 
pictures" of the present hour are similar 
results of lucky discoveries of suitable 
models. Nature fashions .ill kinds of 



beautiful women. She fashions painters 
with various instincts of beauty. The 
painter's task — it is a problem as simple as 
matrimony — is to find that particular piece 
of nature's handiwork that squares with his 
own genius; then he will give the world 
the best that is in him. Dubufe, Asti, 
Belzim, Spicer-Simson and a few others, 
working in color or clay, have impressed 
upon the popular mind their ideals of 
beauty. Let us thank their models. 

Asti especially; his glorious red-haired 
women — splendidly beautiful as Leslie - 
Carter — have gone round half the world : 
they have been photographed and rephoto- 
graphed ; they haunt the shop- windows, 
these Titian girls. He did not build them 
up out of his dreams. One and all they 
are Aimable. This year they will tell 
you that Asti has found his second manner: 
that is (juite true, for Aimable, his model. 
is dead. There was nothing very tragic 
in her story: even her death was common- 
place. She came from the Cotes- du-Nord. 
She did not remember her father. Her 
mother was a "garde barriere' ' — that is, one 
of those dreary womeu who stand stiffly by 
the roadside to flag the passing trains. 
While still a young girl, she was sent up 
to Paris to take a place as servant in some 
shopkeeper's family. She lost that posi- 
tion, and se- 
cured employ- 
ment in a toy- 
man u factory, 
where for a 
year or two 
she painted 
little tin sold- 
iers. Then 
it came her 
turn to taste 
the honey of 
romance. A 
young school- 
teacher in an 
C»cole primaire 
met her and 
wooed her. 
The idyl was 
charming; as 
soon as he 
received pro- 
motion they 
were to be mademoiselle marthe. 
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married (I wonder how many times this 
3tory has been told — and lived. Life 
seems to trot round in the same worn 
circle, like a blind mill- horse). 

Well, you know the rest. One night 
the schoolmaster came home. He was quite 
elated; he told Aimable that he was to be 
promoted — transferred to Algiers at a far 
larger salary; he would go the next day, 
and in a week he would send for her and 
they would be married. 

Not in a week, nor many weeks, little 
girl! Aimable waited; she grew heartsick 
with waiting; that is why Asti painted 
her in other days as "The Woman Who 
Waits.' ' The schoolmaster never wrote. 
When all her money was gone and she was 
half starving, she went out to look for 
work. The painter met her in the street, 
by chance, and spoke to her and asked her 
if she would like him to paint her face and 
hair. He painted her in "The Dream, " 
in "The Brown Bud,'' in "The Woman 
Who Waits" and many other popular pict- 
ures. She grew thin in the last few years. 
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Last winter she became homesick. She 
went back to the little hut beside the 
ilway, tracks in the north, where her 
other still flagged the trains. 
There she died. 

That is all any of us know of 

imable — the silent girl whose red 

lir and sad, pale eyes will not be for- 

>tten until Angelo Asti's canvases have 

oldered into oblivion. And when will 

that be? you ask. Did I know where 

sti buys his canvas — and what quality 

he selects — it might not be difficult 

to answer. Let us praise him and pass; 

he has made pretty pictures of pretty 

omen, and in these strenuous days a 

little beauty now and then is relished 

by the best of men. 

Models, like queens, content 
themselves with one name. Withal 
they have a pretty taste in nomen- 
clature. Esmeralda, Albertina, 
Magda — these are names that have 
the true pseudonymic ring. I 
have mentioned the six best-known 
models in Paris — those of the last 
few years. Then there is Valdrade. 
Her star is just coming up over 
the horizon. She poses in Jean 
Dampt's studio in the Rue Oam- 
pagne-Premiere. She is only a 
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child, and 
an odd 
child. Her 
ancestors 
must have 
been gip- 
] sies or Hin- 
doos, for she 
is a dusky 
little maid, 
with eyes 
black as 
sloes. When 
she comes 
into the 
studio, she 
flutters 
about and 
touches ev- 
erything — 
the knobs of 
the chairs, 
the corners 
of tables and 
picture- 
frames, even 
the buttons 
on the mas- 
ter's Flor- 
e n t i n e 
waistcoat 
— for she 
cherishes 
the Oriental superstition of " touching for 
the good fortune. ' ' Her day has just begun, 
but twenty years from now her face will be 
seen looking out at you from many a mas- 
terpiece. 

Magda's fame is broad in the world. 
She has been consecrated — if I may use a 
word that found political favor a few years 
ago — by the cold, suave and specious talent 
of Bouguereau himself. She has stoo 1 for 
scores of his correct and elegant nymphs 
and loves and dancing-girls. Only the 
other day I met her in Monsieur Bougue- 
reau's latest Salon picture. 

Esmeralda is perhaps higher in the world 
than any of her sisters. Besnard used her 
as a model for one of the figures in the 
great composition which he has made for 
the ceiling of the Hotel de Ville. But 
then she has passed through all the great 
studios of Paris, leaving it may. be a little 
of her beauty in each of them. She it was 



FOR "THE FLOWER 
DANCE." 



who sat for Serindat de Beizim's smiling 
and beflowered girl. 

Always women think regretfully of the 
dear dead days when they loved their mir- 
rors. The coming of wrinkles and gray 
hairs is not a small tragedy in this artificial 
life of ours. It is not pleasant to die a 
little each day — and know it. It is not 
pleasant to feel one's muscles stiffen, one's 
thought harden, one's face settle into un- 
youthful forms and lines that are confes- 
sions. Old age is always a little pitiable, 
be it only the pathetic old age of the 
circus-horse, hobbling his poor best. But 
the woman whose life and livelihood are 
her beauty — cau you imagine what old age 
is to her, mes amis? The old actress, 
whose youth has withered and gone out, 
long before she can lie down and take her 
rest? The old model, who has shrunk 
and faded into unlovelincss? Believe me, 
their St. Helenas are more tragic than any 
known of defeated Emperors or of poets 
who have outlived their fame. 

There is a woman 

No; let me tell the story this way. 

Twenty years ago a painter, whose name 
I shall not mention yet, achieved success 
and fortune by painting pretty and effect- 
ive pictures of the nude. There was not 
a Salon in which he did not exhibit. The 
picture- 
dealers quar- 
reled for his 
pictures. 
He turned 
out scores of 
pictures — 
and in each 
of them was 
a slim girl, 
who posed 
in the red of 
the firelight, 
or lolled 
dreaming 
among the 
pillows, or 
rose radiant 
and white 
from some 
woodland 
broo k . 
Now all 
this meant mademoiselle varena. 
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that the artist, who had competent tech- 
nique, had found the model who fitted his 
genius like a glove. He had found the 
model who could collaborate with his 
talent. And that, you know, is the great 
thing in painting. The years went by 
— even as they do in young women's 
novels; taste changed; people tired of 
the pictures ; critics told the artist he was 
44 in a rut" and pelted him with epi- 
grams. He changed his style. He 
went in for landscape. He tried portrait- 
ure. People had come to think of him as 
a man with a knack of doing only one 
kind of work, and of that they had tired. 
Some way or other, he could not suc- 
ceed. Little by little he dropped out of 
sight. His name did not appear in the 
catalogues. He was the Man Who Had 
Dropped Out. I do not quite know how 
he lived, except that he repainted the pict- 
ures of his youth and sold them where he 
could. At first every means of winning a 
new success was tried desperately. Grad- 
ually he became reconciled to failure and 
was glad when a mere living 
Often this 
The 
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trouble was, he could not find his way 
again — and he was a man of only a bit 
over forty. 

He had a studio, a gaunt, bare place, 
over in the Boulevard Edgar Quinet. A few 
months ago he was sitting there, staring 
gloomily at an empty canvas. A little am- 
bition had flickered up in him and he was 
trying to scheme out a picture for the 
Salon; yes, he would try again; he would 
force the doors of the Salon — the scene of 
his old triumphs; but with what? He 
looked at his old sketches — slim and gracile 
nudities — studies made long ago; he felt 
that he could paint something in the man- 
ner of his youth and better than he had 
ever done. But what subject? He was 
like Nora in i4 The Doll's House," who 
dreamed fancifully of an old gentleman, 
but — * 4 there wasn't any old gentleman." 

There was a knock at the door; a little 
woman came in ; she was dressed in shabby 
finery and, in fact, she was dirty. Her 
breath came quick, for she had climbed four 
pairs of stairs, but she tried to smile co- 
quettishly. 

"Do you want a model?" asked the little 
old woman, holding the door ajar. 

The north light came full upon her; as 
the painter looked he could see every 
wrinkle in her unwashed, painted face, the 
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bags under her burnt-out eyes, the sag of 
her shoulders, and all the tawdry ribboned 
rags that shook as she stood there trem- 
bling on her rheumatic legs; so grotesque 
the figure was that in spite of himself he 
smiled. 

The woman answered the smile, but with 
such a pitiable attempt at gaiety. She 
hobbled forward with ghastly coquetry. 

4 'I've not changed 
much," she said 
brightly. "I can 
pose as well as ever. ' ' 

4 'You, it is you, 
Yvonne!" the painter 
cried, for this was 
indeed the model of 
his youth who had 
come up to him from 
what black years of 
sin "and misery he 
could easily imagine; 
he put his hand in 
his pocket to give 
her what money he 
could spare ; then he 
would send her away. 
Yvonne understood. 
She sank into a chair 
and began to sob — 
perhaps until then 
she had not realized 
how far she had 
fallen away from her 
youth. 

"I'm not a beg- 
gar," she said. "I 
came to pose." 

The man was touched ; memories of 
pleasant and prosperous times they had 
spent together arose ; he recollected it was 
on her he had built up the fame of his 
early days. 

"Of course you shall pose, " he said 
kindly. "There, Yvonne, take your place 
on the stand — there !" 

She got up, trying to smile; her drag- 




POSING AS "TH 



gled hat wobbled on her gray hairs; she 
threw off her coat and removed the waist 
of her dress. 

"No, no," said the artist; "that will 
do, Yvonne." 

As she stood there pathetic and abject, 
he made his sketch ; for many days after 
that she came and posed for him — it was 
the only way he could help her. It was 
not only the money; 
the work was a tonic 
for her. At last the 
painting was finished ; 
he put it away and 
went back to his pict- 
ure for the Salon, 
lie could make noth- 
ing of it. 

"We're both fail- 
ures," he said at last, 
laughing grimly. 
"Yvonne and I — I'll 
send in the study I 
made of her." 

Need I tell you the 
rest? 

"The Old Model" 
was the success of 
the year. Its truth 
and pathos made it 
a master piece. Vogue 
came back to the old 
master. To-day he 
is famous as ever, 
only now he paints 
old women — faded 
and pitiable old 
e coqukttk.*' women who are com- 

ments, at once grim and sad, on the life of 
our day. And Yvonne, who was his first 
model, is his last. 

I have not told you his name yet ; but why 
should you and I pry into another man's 
secrets, while he lives? Some day he will 
have his monument and a Latin epitaph 
— let us be well-bred and discreet, and 
await the disclosures of the Latin epitaph. 
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INHERE is something grand and im- 
posing in a naval battle in mid-sea 
which is lacking in even the greatest en- 
counters of vast armies. In the one there 
is always the possibility that reinforce- 
ments may arrive, news of a truce be 
brought or 
that night- 
fall will cover 
a successful 
retreat, leav- 
ing the de- 
feated of to- 
day to form 
the nucleus 
of a victori- 
ous army of 
the morrow. 
But in the 
early days of 
the American 
navy, when 
a ship was 
sent out usu- 
ally unaccom- 
panied and 
with the 
broadest and 
most general 
orders, those 
on board real- 
ized that the 
possibility of 
assistance 
from any 
source was 1 
reduced to a 
m i n i m u mr. 
When, with 
spread i ng 
sails, a vessel 
is drawing to 
close quarters 
with an enemy, surrounded only by a dim 
expanse of horizon, there is an element of 
finality which lifts men out of the ordinary 
affairs of life. Death must be looked in the 
face. A common fate impends, for the pur- 
pose of such an encounter is the mortal 
wounding of the enemy's ship, entailing 
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probably the destruction of all on board. 
The classification which divides men 
according to business or profession is of 
little use in judging them. The broadest 
distinction which may be made between men 
is that which ranks them among either those 

who accom- 
plish or those 
who fail. In 
summing up 
a life the only 
true measure 
by which a 
just esti- 
mate may be 
formed is 
based on a 
consideration 
of what good 
or evil has 
actually been 
done. Inten- 
tions, how- 
ever good, 
play of them- 
selves an in- 
significant 
part. It is 
chiefly be- 
cause the rec- 
ord of Amer- 
ican naval 
officers has 
been one of 
most brilliant 
accomplish- 
ment under 
the heaviest 
difficulties 
that it is 
interesting 
to consider 
their careers. 
Particularly are the earlier sea-fights in- 
structive. There was then more room for 
individual action on the part of the officer in 
command, since he usually cruised alone and 
directed his actions as seemed best to him, 
communication with him, once he was out 
of port, being well-nigh impossible. 
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Early American naval success is undoubt- 
edly due in a measure to the character of 
the first settlers of the country. All the 
European nations which were powerful on 
the sea had settlements in North America. 
England, Holland, France, Spain and Port- 
ugal were represented by bands of adventur- 
ous colonists, differing widely according to 
nationality in religion, character, and mode 



of life, but possessing in common instinct- 
ive nautical skill. Moreover, the settle- 
ments were all on the coast and the only 
safe means of communication was by coast- 
ing-vessel. As early as 1632, twelve years 
after the Pilgrims' lauding, a hundred- ton 
vessel was launched on Mystic River, Massa- 
chusetts. But beyond the fact that they 
were naturally a seafaring people, lies a 
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truer reason for the success which meant so 
much to the young Republic. Removed 
from all but the simplest kind of living, 
with muscles trained in daily struggle with 
resisting nature, the race was physically 
strong; with bitter conflict and ever-present 
danger inevitably to be foreseen, the coward 
dared not emigrate to the new Jand, and the 
physical strength of the men on whom the 
future of our Republic depended was 
matched by their moral courage. In 



'CHESAPEAKE." 

measuring a burden to be shouldered they 
estimated not the means of evading it, but 
the amount of strength required to bear 
it to its appointed place. 

The American Navy really dates its birth 
back to a short while after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, when the Continental Congress 
ordered the building of thirteen ships-of- 
war. Almost all of these small vessels 
were captured or burnt to avoid capture be- 
fore the war was over — not, however, before 
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they had done good service for their side. 

Abraham Whipple, a Rhode Islander 
who had successfully captained the priva- 
teer " Gamecock' ' in the French war and 
now owned a ship of his own, was recog- 
nized as Commodore. He was a man of 
action, of few words but of convincing 
bearing, and his is the first figure to stand 
out prominently in American naval warfare. 

He it was who organized on the spur of 
the moment the band of untrained volun- 



teers that poured over the decks of the 
British "Gaspe", M stranded in Narragansett 
Bay, and burnt her after capturing her 
crew. His hand fired the first gun of the 
Revolution over the water, in the taking 
of a tender of the "Rose." He captained 
the "Columbus," and later the "Provi- 
dence, 1 ' which took more British prizes 
than any other American vessel. His last 
act of importance was bringing to Boston 
eight ships of the enemy worth a million 
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dollars. Shortly afterward he was taken 
prisoner and held until the war was over, 
when he finally settled quietly in Ohio, 
claiming no reward, but rejoicing that the 
prime of Iris life had been spent in success- 
fully defending the principles in which he 
belie vfetL" * 

, "-Such waa the first commander of the 
American navy-^a- sturdy figure to look 
*back on, a mau with -a clean record of 
. accomplish- 
ment. 

From the 
outset of the 
war of the 
Revolution, 
the United 
States had to 
rely almost 
solely on 
itself for na- 
val strength. 
While the 
French had 
reinforced 
the Conti- 
nental army 
greatly, the 
naval en- 
gage ments 
they under- 
took for their 
sister Repub- 
lic did not 
amount to 
much. One 
looks in vain 
for a French 
a 1 1 y upon 
the ocean as 
great as was 
Lafayette on 
land. The 
chief hope of 
the Ameri- 
cans was John 
Paul Jones, a Scot by birth, more capable 
as a naval commander than any other of 
his time. Franklin seems to have been 
the first American of importance to recog- 
nize this. Through his influence Jones, 
after carrying to a successful issue several 
less important commissions, was placed in 
charge of the "Bonhomme Richard, " an 
old Indiaman obtained from France, from 
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whose decks the engagement with the 
' 4 Serapis, ' ' one of the most brilliant battles 
in all naval history, was fought. After ex- 
changing several broadsides, the .two ships 
had fouled, and Jones, in spite of the 
Englishman's efforts to swing clear, suc- 
ceeded in lashing them together inextrica- 
bly. The battle was desperate. The 
^Serapis''' was vastly superior in armament; 
its crew was trained and disciplined, while 

that of Jones 
was motley 
and unused 
to his com* 
mand. In all 
but one thing 
the odds lay 
with theEng- 
1 i s h m a 11 — 
Jones had 
determined 
inflexibly t o 
win. Caution 
might have 
dictated 
flight; fear 
of death 
m ight have 
prompted 
him not to 
lash the ships 
together, so 
that one 
might sur- 
vive to pick 
up the men of 
the sinking 
vessel. All 
thoughts 
were merged 
intoone-^the 
determina- 
tion to win. 
Those who 
doubt the 
power of a 
single man, of himself alone, to achieve 
success, should reflect that the seat of the 
Americans 1 advantage was the brain of John 
Paul Jones. 

It was inevitable, however, that so small 
a navy as that of the United States could 
not long remain intact under the blows of 
the British men-of-war. At the close of 
1779 our regular navy consisted of only six 
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vessels of war, the lowest ebb it had ever 
reached ; but the struggle was maintained, 
assistance being rendered by privateers and 
armed merchantmen. Summarized results 
tell a story better than elaborate descrip- 
tion. Of the small Continental navy 
twenty-four vessels had been sunk or capt- 
ured when peace came, while the English 
loss was one hundred and two men-of-war. 



At the close of the war the United 
States sold all but three of the few remain- 
ing ships, and there was much opposition to 
increasing the navy, till the growing trouble 
with France made this necessary. In- 
deed, it is likely that war would have been 
declared openly had not the young Republic 
again demonstrated its naval strength by 
the capture of a French frigate by Commo- 
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dore Truxton in the lt Constellation " and 
by arming most of the merchant marine. 

But when even covert hostilities on the 
part of France ceased, the American navy 
did not have a chance to forget how to fight. 
The depredations of the Barbary pirates 
called for able men 
and vigorous action. 
Preble and Bainbridge 
commenced a campaign 
against them which 
was maintained inter- 
mittently until De- 
catur dealt piracy its 
death-blow in 1815. 

But the most admi- 
rable chapter of naval 
history is that which 
deals with the second 
war with Great Brit- 
ain. Comparing the 
rival forces — men, 
ships, guns — the result 
is unsurpassed in na- 
val annals for prompt- 
ness and efficiency. 

At the end of the 
war but three impor- 
tant engagements had 
been lost by the United 
States— one that of 
the ill-fated "Chesa- 
peake, " manned by a 
mutinous crew ; the 
second that of the 
1 4 Essex, n after a series 
of unavoidable mis- 
fortunes ; the third 
that of the "Presi- 
dent, 1 ' captured after 
being raked fore and 
aft by an entire fleet 
of British frigates, and 
striking her colors only 
after disabling one of 
her enemies. 

This was the result 
achieved in more than 
a score of battles with 
a nation deemed invincible since the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada. 

Every American naturally feels proud of 
the greatness and efficiency of our present 
navy. Its evolution has been a wonderful 
thing, and a single modern battle -ship could 
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doubtless have destroyed the entire navies 
of the warring powers during the Revolu- 
tion. Yet one cannot think of the old 
navy, which meant so much to the United 
States, without a lingering regret over the 
picturesqueness which has passed away. 
The graceful sweep of 
bellying sails; the 
deep, broad bows and 
towering spars ; the 
vessel gliding noise- 
lessly, but for the creak 
of cordage, over the 
broad sea — all these are 
things of the past. Our 
modern battle-ships, 
with ribs of steel and 
huge armored sides, 
racked by pounding 
engines, have little sim- 
ilarity to the ships of 
Jones or Truxton or 
Preble. Nor does the 
dissimilarity between 
the early navy and that 
of to-day cease here. 
The men themselves 
differed as widely as the 
vessels they command- 
ed. During the war 
with Tripoli, Decatur 
was only twenty-four, 
Perry, Somers and Mac- 
donough were still 
younger, and Lawrence 
was only sixteen. Perry, 
when he won the battle 
of Lake Erie, was under 
thirty. The naval train- 
ing of to-day embraces 
a course at Annapolis 
and practice cruises 
which were unheard of 
in early days. The man 
in charge of a modern 
fleet has grown gray 
before receiving such 
an appointment. The 
evolution of the navy 
itself has been no more rapid than that of 
the American naval officer. But the main 
point remains the same. Of no profession 
can it be said more truly that efficiency has 
been its keynote. Beyond this it is un- 
necessary to go. 
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MRS. EVANS' LAST SENSATION. 
By Francis Willing Wharton. 



IT was a mild November afternoon; the 
sun was wrapped in a golden haze; 
the air hardly stirred. 

Mrs. Evans threw open the window and, 
leaning on the sill, looked along a cross- 
street of the city which stretched its 
slender length to the river far away, beauti- 
fied by the violet tints of the soft autumn 
mists. A great wide-girthed horse-chest- 
nut tree stood on the pavement and thrust 
one strong arm against the house, hanging 
a few russet leaves almost within her reach. 

She stood fifteen feet above the street. 
Below glanced the gilded points of the 
iron railing that inclosed, a strip of grass 
between it and the house. 

The room within was a delightful one. 
The shades of color were commingled with 
almost the art of Nature, the books and 
flowers blending so that they seemed to 
grow from the same stems, the mirrors so 
hidden amid the palms and bamboos that 
you felt the mysteries of a forest about you. 

Turning from the window, Mrs. Evans 
wandered restlessly amid the comfort of 
the room that was so prone to lay its 
chains on her and keep her idling half the 
day, and going to the piano she touched 
the keys, letting a few notes slip out upon 
the air; then, with something very like 
a shiver, she took up her walk again, and 
after taking half a dozen books out of the 
cases and sliding them back with only a 
half- page read, came to anchor at last near 
the hearth. .Here on any day that was not 
tropical a log smoldered, and leaning 
wearily on the mantel-shelf the mistress 
of the room stared down amid the ashes. 

Raising her eyes, she let them rest a mo- 
ment on a note lying unanswered on her 
desk. To a casual person it would have 
read simply enough, with perhaps one en- 
igmatical sentence, but it had given Mrs. 
Evans food for thought during any and 
every odd hour of the night. 

There is no law in civilized society that 
prevents a man from loving a woman he 
cannot marry, but there is a law that pro- 
hibits his telling her of his love if she is 
the wife of another man. 

Should she pass it by unanswered and 
try to pacify something that had risen in 



her and that had the absurd air of being 
a conscience, by striving to forget the l 
keen pang of pleasure she had felt in first 
reading it and by appearing, in the pres- - 
ence of the eager eyes that watched her, * 
to be unaware that she had even received 
it? If, on the other hand, she resented it 
and he took her at her word, what would 
lift from her the terrible ennui that had 
begun to press so closely upon her? Mrs. 
Evans gave an impatient sigh and clasped 
her hands across her eyes. 

The room was so still that the rustle of 
a skirt outside the door was plainly heard, 
and Mrs. Evans' brow contracted as she 
faced in that direction, but a slight smile 
touched her lips as she saw the new-comer, 
who advanced swiftly and yet with a cer- 
tain pretty hesitation. 

44 My dear" — Mrs. Evans shook the slim 
gloved hand extended to her with empresse- 
ment — 4< I am so glad to see you! I'm 
dying, simply dying of ennui. A horrible 
blackness descended on me when I opened 
my eyes this morning and it has possessed 
me ever since. How charming you look ! 
What a dove of a bonnet!" 

44 4 Praise from Sir Hubert,'" rejoined 
Mrs. Lacy gaily, 44 4 is praise indeed!' I 
slipped past that lion Hawkins and came 
straight up, for I am in a hurry. I have 
come to carry you off. We have such a 
nice party for this afternoon and evening. 
We don't know where we'll dine, but Nick 
takes us on his coach, and we'll be just 
eight with you. You'll come?" 

The brief animation had died from her 
hostess' face. 

44 The coach?" she said doubtfully. 
4 4 Nick ? He and I are on the outs. ' ' There 
was no additional color on her cheek nor 
did her eyes wander toward the unanswered 
note lying a few feet away. 

Mrs. Lacy had sunk into a chair and 
drawn off one pretty gray glove. She was 
a slender exquisite, to use the old phrase 
for those whose care of their persons was 
remarkable to the observer; she had no 
beauty, but her daintiness made it a priv- 
ilege to look at her. She smoothed her 
glove with her white fingers, her innocent- 
looking soft blue eyes following the motion. 
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44 So ydu and Nick fell out?" she said. 
44 Well, he has had enough of that, it seems, 
for it was he who said the party would be 
incomplete unless you went. Even I, you 
know" — she broke off and laughed — 
44 even I could have got on without you, 
as we were in a hurry. No woman is essen- 
tial to the happiness of another, after all, 
is she? But Nick didn't seem to know 
what it meant to go without your company 
— so do come ! ' ' 

Mrs. Evans from the depths of her fa- 
vorite chair shook her head. 

;4 My dear, I should be a death's-head at 
the feast! What do you suppose I've 
been doing all the afternoon? Playing 
Schumann!" 

Mrs. Lacy fixed her eyes on her inquir- 
ingly- 

4 'What does that signify?" pursued her 
hostess. "Why, it's summed up in one 
horrible heartbreaking thing called 4 Wa- 
rum, ' and when I play it I wonder why I 
was ever born. ' ' 

Mrs. Lacy laughed. 44 You! With a 
score of envious eyes following you every 
time you cross a room?" 

Mrs. Evans rose suddenly and, throwing 
out her hands with a weary gesture, stood 
in front of her visitor. 

"It's horrible when one gets thinking," 
she began, fixing her eyes on the other 
woman's upturned face. She had clear, 
lustrous eyes that held you at all times; 
just now they were brilliant with discon- 
tent. 44 Warum? Cuibono! Why? I could 
stamp that word on everything I do, on 
everything that I have ever done. Why 
was I in love with one man at eighteen and 
married to another at twenty? Why do I 
detest women of fashion and make them 
my only friends? Why do I despise men 
about town and flirt with any and all? 
What have I got out of it all? An empty 
heart, a tired body and a restless mind ; all 
eager, hungry for sensations, sensations that 
will send the blood quicker through my veins 
and dilate the pupils of these weary eyes." 
She walked the length of the room and, 
coming back, stood with her arms hanging 
listless at her sides, looking down at the 
eager countenance that studied her in won- 
der. 4k Ah, I am bored!" she went on. 
41 Bored to death! So bored that I am 
frightened. Surelv it can't be that I've 



made a mistake all these years! In 
some other world, perhaps, where things 
are managed differently 

There was silence; then Mrs. Lacy in 
her turn rose and stood by the hearth look- 
ing down on the ashes. 

44 Does it catch you too?" she said 
slowly. 44 I have always thought you were 
too strong, and — forgive me — too ruthless. 
I think I am glad — you are not. Perhaps 

—, " Then she made a quick gesture 

as though to wipe something away from 
her sight. "What folly all this!" she 
cried. "You and I philosophizing on this 
lovely afternoon ! It is the red leaves of 
autumn that have done it. Come, let us 
enjoy ourselves. Gather ye roses while ye 
may. There will not always be a young 
man with a coach* waiting for your favors. 
Keep all this till you are asked to chaperon 
your friends' daughters." 

Mrs. Evans stood up beside her and 
with a gentle movement pushed her toward 
the door. 

44 Go, my dear," she said. "Make 
haste; the afternoon is flying. And if 
Nick is cross, why don't you all come back 
here and dine? Do! That is a real idea. 
By that time I shall be in a heavenly mood 
and eager for your company. I shall ex- 
pect you at eight. Coaching-dresses, of 
course. Now fly " 

Mrs. Lacy walked to the door and, turn- 
ing there, she raised her fingers to her lips 
and threw a kiss across the room with a 
smile that gave it the reality of a caress. 
A moment after, she was gone. 

Mrs. Evans slipped back into her chair 
by the fire and let her lids close wearily. 
Through the stillness of the room she heard 
the carriage drive away from the door and 
felt herself alone again with her melan- 
choly. Why need it be melancholy? 

Sitting with her eyes closed in the per- 
fumed stillness, she was floating into a 
sort of day-dream when she suddenly felt 
sharply conscious that she was no longer 
alone. Without opening her eyes, she list- 
ened intently and heard a stealthy sound. 
It sent a very disagreeable pang through 
her and she slowly raised her eyes. 

In the window were the head and 
shoulders of a young man — an instant, and 
he had dropped into the room and stood 
looking about him. She stared at him, 
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fascinated. As his eyes traveled round the 
room, they met hers, and with a spring 
he reached her side and, catching her 
throat in his hands, slipped one hand over 
her mouth. 

There was a long moment of silence; 
then her unexpected visitor spoke. 

"Don't scream, don't make a sound. 
This is life and death to me." 

She nodded, and after an instant of 
hesitation he released her and stood back, 
his eyes fastened on her face. 

It struck her as strange and grimly amus- 
ing that she should be handled like thafr by 
any one in her own house, and whatever 
she had felt of anything resembling fear 
suddenly left her. She felt a conviction 
that he would not hurt her; he did not 
look dangerous. And yet he looked utterly 
desperate. She put her hands up to her 
neck and felt it. Then she looked at him ; 
there was almost a smile upon her lips. 

"What do you want?" she asked slowly. 
"The candlesticks?" 

There came a change over his face, and 
yet she could trace no flush. 

" I am not a thief, ' ' he answered. "lam 
hiding from the men who are on my track. 
I have escaped from " He hesitated. 

She took up his words quickly. "From 
where?" 

His eyes still held her doggedly. "From 
prison." 

"I see," returned Mrs. Evans slowly. 
"You are a — a " 

"I am a convict." He had folded his 
arms tightly across his breast and looked at 
her with a curious change of expression. 
A sort of terrible patience had crept over it, 
a patience terrible in one so young; she 
thought he could hardly be out of his 
twenties, and yet despair was evidently a 
familiar guest within him, it had left such 
open marks upon his countenance. 

"It isn't pleasant to be nearly strangled, 
and frightened into the possession of a 
lock of gray hair, " began Mrs. Evans, 
"but I suppose I might as well fall in with 
your views, as you may be said to have the 

best of me — so — there's the door " 

She paused a moment, then added, "Why 
don't you go?" 

He dropped his arms at his sides with a 
hopeless gesture. "You don't under- 
stand, " he said. "I am being chased. They 



may be in the street now — I can't go down 
except to certain capture. If I — if I ' ' 

He hesitated. 

"If you ! If you !" repeated Mrs. Evans. 
"I really think you are proposing not only 
to jump into my window but to spend the 
afternoon!" Her beautiful eyes mocked 
him. 

He had forgotten to watch her. He 
looked down at his hands instead, his dirty, 
roughened hands. "I know how you 
feel," he began slowly. "A common 
malefactor, I am that to you — but if you 
knew the place I come from, where I have 
been eating my heart out these last six 
years, where I shall spend twenty more if 
they take me — if you knew what it meant 
to rot in a prison month after month — I 
believe you would pity me and " 

Mrs. Evans rose suddenly. "Hush," 
she said. "Go — there — yes, there." She 
pushed the young man behind a big Jap- 
anese screen and, sitting again by the fire, 
picked up a book that lay on its face on 
the little table beside her. The parquet in 
the hall outside had done good service; 
one second intervened before Hawkins 
crossed the room. "An officer is below, 
madam," he began. "They are looking 
for a runaway convict and they seem to 
think he might be-in Che house. ' ' He got 
no farther, for behind him came a burly 
policeman, a little short of wind, armed 
with the usual assurance of his kind. 

"Excuse me, ma'am," he said, "but 
we're looking for an escaped convict and 
we thought he might have got in your 
window. If he didn't, We can't make out 
where in — heaven he could have gone to. 
We was pretty certain he turned in this 
street, and he has just gone up in a 
balloon, ma'am, as you might say." 

"You don't say so, officer!" Mrs. Evans 
exclaimed. "Here? How exciting! A 
runaway convict! But you don't really 
expect to find him in my room? How could 
he come in without my knowing it?" 

The man shook his head. "I don't say 
he could have done that, " he returned, 
puzzled. "But that window was about 
the only place he could have got into in 
the street. Have you been here con- 
stant, ma'am?" 

Mrs. Evans gazed 'gravely into his face. 
"Quite constant, officer," she answered. 
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"I have not left the room for several 
hours and I do not really think a man 
could come in my window without my 
knowing it." She gave a sudden little 
laugh, then added: "Look through the 
house and be sure he isn't hiding anywhere. 
It makes me quite nervous to think of it.' 1 

The mau turned toward the door. " We'll 
be moving on, ma'am," he answered. 
* 'There isn't a chance of him a-being in 
the house. He certainly is an uncommon 
slippery chap. We thought we'd treed 
him sure." 

"Uncommon slippery, is he?" repeated 
Mrs. Evans. ''What's his offense ?"• 

"Murder, ma'am." The man turned 
again to her. She gave a startled exclama- 
tion. 

"Good God! You don't mean it." 

"Yes, murder it was they told us — that 
is, in the second degree, or he'd have been 
hung and saved us a great deal of trouble. 
But he made a fine leap for his life at the 
prison," he added, in reluctant admiration. 

Mrs. Evans leaned back in her chair. 
"Oh, he did, did he?" she said. "Well, 
it's to be hoped he won't make a fine leap 
for mine. Hawkins, show the officer out. ' ' 

She exchanged a dignified bow with her 
second uninvited guest, then, rising, 
followed him and, leaning over the stairs 
outside, saw him leave the house and Haw- 
kins disappear to his own mysterious re- 
gions. Then she came back and, standing 
in the middle of the room, spoke. 

"You can come out," she said. 

He obeyed her, and in the dead silence 
that seemed to reign there after the bustle 
of a few moments before, they faced each 
other. 

He took a step toward her, opening his 
hands with a nervous, deprecating move- 
ment that was an appeal. 

"Don't, don't be afraid of me, " he said 
hurriedly. "Don't think of me as a ruffian. 
It was a blow struck in hot blood, it was 
a fair fight — I am not the hardened villain 
you take me for." 

Mrs. Evans still stood staring at him, 
but a little sigh of relief parted her lips. 

"Oh — I am glad of that," she said. 
"I am glad of that. Perhaps you had ex- 
cuses — reasons — only, you will understand, 
it's " * 

He threw back his head with a low 



groan. "Oh, I know, I know! My God, 
who knows better than I? Haven't I lived 
with the knowledge that I was an outcast, 
a pariah? Why should you not shrink 
from me? But yet you have saved me," 
he went on. "Given me a new lease of 
life. How can I thank you?" 

Suddenly Mrs. Evans held up her hand. 
"Hush!" she whispered. "Hide!" and 
he slipped behind the screen, just in time. 

"Mr. Lawrence, madam." Hawkins 
stood in the doorway. 

Mrs. Evans dropped into her chair and 
picked up her book. 

"Say I am not at home," she said. "I 
am not at home to any one. I have a 
book I want to finish, Hawkins, and I 
don't want to be disturbed. But bring up 
tea, ' ' she added, ' 'and some muffins and — 
er — toast. I am hungry, Hawkins, very 
hungry, and bring it up at once." She 
settled back into her seat, put her feet on 
a stool and opening the book read steadily, 
one might even say ostentatiously, until she 
heard the butler's retreating step on the 
stair. Then she addressed the empty air. 
"Wait," she said, and returned to a grave 
perusal of the page before her. 

There was quiet in the room. Hawkins 
entering with the tray found Mrs. Evans 
as he had left her, nor could he be aware 
that she still read the same page. He set 
down the tray on the little table he had 
drawn close to her elbow, and standing 
gravely attendant, waited further orders. 
Mrs. Evans looked over the top of her 
book at the very respectable pile of muffins 
on one little plate and the equally satis- 
factory pile of toast on another. 

"That is all," she remarked. "And 
please close the door; there is a horrid 
draft. ' ' The man drew the door to behind 
him. Mrs. Evans drew a deep breath. 

"You can come," she said, and made 
a gesture toward a chair. "Sit down," 
she said, and after a moment's hesitation 
he did as she told him and, sliding down 
into the nearest seat, covered his face an in- 
stant with his hands, then looked up at her. 

"It is so strange," he said. 

She gave a little nod of comprehension, 
then occupied herself with her tea- making. 
He leaned back and watched her deft mo- 
tions, and as she set the t^ea-pot down to 
draw, their eyes met. Leaning her elbow 
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on the arm of her chair, she looked at him 
for the first time with observant eyes. 

He was a heavily made young man with 
rather a massive head. His features, natu- 
rally rugged, had been furrowed and seamed 
by hard times and hard thoughts. She 
wondered how some of the men she knew 
would look if fate had laced their mouths 
up with a leathern thong and stamped 
their brows with that terrible patience. She 
wondered whether he would not be rather 
a handsome fellow if he had a chance to 
wash and shave that square chin, and if 
his dark hair were a few weeks farther 
from the prison shears. 

4 'So — for the present, " she said, speak- 
ing in a gentler tone than he had heard, 
44 you are safe. When do you propose to 
go?" There was a quizzical look in her 
lovely eyes. 

He sat up, on the alert again. 44 When 
it's dark, " he answered, with something 
in his manner that thanked her again for 
her forbearance in letting him remain. 

"How?" she questioned. 

He pointed to the window. "So." 

She gave a queer little smile. "You 
like leaps," she said. "Well, if you 
drop out carefully, it isn't high. How 
many lumps do you take in your tea?" 
She was pouring it out as she spoke. He 
stared at her breathlessly, then suddenly 
remembered his manners and answered, 
4 'Two, please. " 

She handed him his cup and then held 
out the plate of muffins. 4 * Muffins or 
toast?" she said. 44 0r both? You must 
be very hungry." 

' k Thank you, ' ' he returned, his grati- 
tude again audible in his voice. It struck 
her that he had an expressive voice. Then 
he fell to, eating with appetite certainly, 
but she had known for some time that, 
whatever he might have become, he had 
once been a gentleman. 

'•This is the nicest tea-party I've had 
for a long time," began the lady of the 
house. She poured out her own tea as she 
talked. 44 What is your name?" 

He had finished his cup, and set it down 
as he answered. 

44 My name is Cartwright, " he said, and 
he in his turn looked at her with a different 
attention. 

"I am Mrs. Evans," she said. 44 0ur 



introduction is now complete." 8he 
laughed. "Now tell me about the leap.'' 

He was taking in slowly the fact of her 
personal charm. The color of her chest- 
nut hair made a cut in his memory. His 
glance also wandered about the room and 
felt the luxury of it. 

44 What leap?" he replied, absently. 

She gave a little laugh. "Why, your 
leap. You surely haven't forgotten it 
already?" 

He stared at her. ' ' Oh, from the prison ? ' ' 

"Naturally, " she answered. "Tell me 
about it. How was it?" 

He hesitated. "Do you really want to 
know?" he asked. 

4 'What a modest person you are!" she 
returned. "Most people are eager to tell 
of their feats. But I do really want to 
know." 

4 'There is not much to tell," he said. 
44 Desperate men take desperate means, 
that's all. A wall twenty-five feet high 
inclosed the prison and its yard. Opposite 
my window, and about ten feet below it, 
this wall ran within three feet of the build- 
ing. I had got these clothes to cover my 
prison suit, and with my bar managed to 
squeeze through the aperture, and making 
a sort of dive landed on the wall. I held 
on somehow, and righting myself, dropped 
safely on the other side. That's all." 

She looked into his face. "All! Had 
you missed?" 

He leaned back with a grim smile. "I 
should have had no more trouble in this 
world." 

She leaned eagerly toward him. "You 
mean" — she was going over it in her 
mind — "you mean you stood and leaped 
clear out into the air — so — onto my hand 
like that?" 

He leaned forward and illustrated. "So 
— from the window — here — to the wall 
here." He touched first the tray and then 
her hand. It was only a light brushing of 
his* fingers on hers, but he drew a deep 
breath, and, the prison banished, he looked 
into her face, then down at her hand again. 

4 'How white your hand is!" he said 
slowly, and raising his eyes looked at her 
with wonder. "How beautiful you are! 
You mustn't mind," he went on quickly. 
"Don't, don't be offended with me, but I 
have been so unhappy, so starved for the 
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sight of something beautiful, that it seems 
like the .gift of the God whom I have half 
forgotten, who has deserted me so long. 
I was a gentleman before I went into the 
prison at Hartley. I won't be rude; I 
only want to look at you. Forgive me." 

His voice knocked at her not very acces- 
sible heart. "You miserable boy!" she 
murmured; "you poor, miserable boy !" 
She covered her face with her hands an 
instant, and felt suddenly how little of one 
kind of comfort she had to offer any one. 
Had she much more knowledge of the God 
he despaired of than he? "How old are 
you?" She looked up at him with eyes 
softened and full of pity, her mockery and 
cynicism gone. 

He felt the change and responded to it. 
He took up the old habits of thought and 
language, and ceased to slouch his heavy 
shoulders; his dark brows cleared. 

"I was twenty when I went in," he 
answered. "I am twenty- six now. Per- 
haps at the time you heard of it all." He 
hesitated. "Horrible as it was, I think 
you would not condemn me if you knew." 

4 i Your name is Cart wright ? ' ' She gently 
led him on. 

"Cartwright, Asher Cart wright, " he 
went on. "The man was — Roger Cor- 
nish. " 

Mrs. Evans uttered a low exclamation. 

4 'Cornish? — Cartwright? "Was it at a 
town called Waverley? Were you that 



"Yes, I was that man. I was unhappy 
about my cousin at the time. You may 
remember that she gave testimony at the 
trial." He spoke doggedly. 

Mrs. Evans looked at him with eager 
eyes, piecing together her recollections. 
"I remember," she responded. "Yes, it 
all comes back to me. At the time I 
was puzzled, and wondered quite how it 
had come to pass. Your cousin supplied 
the motive of your quarrel with Cornish. 
She said it was jealousy — that you thought 
Cfornish loved her. You made no defense. 
Your father was the clergyman of the 
place. You were at college, a rowing man. 
You were home on your holiday. Yes, I 
remember it all." 

"That's it, ' ' said Cartwright grimly ; he 
paused a moment, then gave a sort of groan 
and covered his face with his hands. 



She leaned toward him and touched his 
sleeve lightly. He started at the touch, 
dropped his hands and looked at her. 

"Tell me," she demanded, "tell me the 
truth. It can hurt no one now and it 
will be a secret with me as well kept as 
when you bore it alone. I am used to keep- 
ing things to myself, and I want to know 
the truth. Tell it to me." 

He had pulled his chair nearer; he was 
not far from her now, and her gracious 
presence warmed his chilled nature. He 
looked deep into her brilliant eyes. * 

"I have never said a word," he began 
slowly — "had never thought of speaking 
of it to any one. Every one accepted 
Alice's story and it was best at the time 
to let it rest, but if I might have some one 
human creature who understood, who be- 
lieved in me — who " 

He stopped and set his teeth. Mrs. . 
Evans put out her hand. 

"Surely," she said, in her persuasive 
voice, "surely there is no question; we 
each of us may have one confidant of our 
troubles in this world; no one has ever 
denied tfyat. Let me hear your story. It 
will take a weight from your shoulders, and 
— I ask from no idle curiosity. I feel that 
fate has thrown us together and perhaps I 
can be of use to you. Now go on." 

The young man fixed his eyes on her and 
made a sudden motion with his shoulders 
as though he threw off something. 

"Here goes then," he said, and pushing 
back his chair he stared ahead of him past 
her at some picture of the former years. 

"I was at home, " he began. "It was 
summer and my term at college was just 
over. I was in love with my cousin Alice 
Metcalf. She had lived with us for years 
and I had been devoted to her always as a 
boy, as a child even. I grew worried over 
her. She was so unlike herself, so tired 
and thin and white. I made up my mind 
that she loved some other man and that on 
the long walks that she took alone she met 
him, and I was right. One August after- 
noon I met her coming home, her eyes 
black with fatigue, her mouth set in the 
hard line I had grown to know. I stopped 
her. I pressed her with questions, told 
her how I loved her, how I would help 
her in any way she liked — to marry another 
man if that would make her happy; and 
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she suddenly began to weep, and falling 
down in the long grass of the meadow 
where we stood, lay there and poured out 
her trouble while I sat beside her and 
stroked her hand." The scene was more 
vivid, more real, to him than the room in 
which he sat. He stopped, unaware that 
he had done so, and it needed Mrs. Evans' 
low "Go on" to bring him to speak his 
words aloud. 

44 She told me a long story, but the up- 
shot was that Roger Cornish, a neighbor of 
ours, was her lover ; that he had refused to 
marry her, and that she had not the 
strength to break with him and save her- 
self. I did not say a great deal. I carried 
her home through the twilight till we 
reached our place, then I made her go in, 
and I went straight to Cornish that night. 
He was not at home when I got to the 
house, but the servants said they expected 
him in at any moment. He was a rich 
man, a slightly older man, and lived alone. 
I remember the room so clearly! I 
waited for two hours and sat with clenched 
hands staring at the shadows on the wall. 
At last he came; he knew my errand as 
soon as he saw me, but he began with some 
polite regret at my long waiting. I cut 
that short and told him that I came from 
Alice, and so it began. At first we were 
quiet; he denied it — 4 a hysterical girl/ he 
said — and so on, but when he found I was 
in desperate earnest he lost his temper and 
said he would never marry a woman who 

Ah, the word was too much for me, 

and I sprang at him and intended to thrash 
him. We struggled to get the upper hand 
of each other, but he slipped and we fell 
together, his head striking on the hearth- 
stone with frightful force. I was dazed, 
and waited for the renewal of our struggle ; 
* then finding that he did not move, I rolled 
off him and got to my feet. I knelt be- 
side him and listened at his heart. It did 
not beat; he was dead." 

4 'Merciful God!" cried Mrs. Evans. 

Cartwright looked at her for the first 
time since he had begun his story. "He 
showed no mercy to me then, ' ' he went on 
slowly. 4 'I went out and told the man to 
go to his master and that they would find 
me at the inn, and then walked through 
the darkness to my father's house. I told 
them I had not meant to kill him. When 



the trial came, Alice spent her remorse and 
hatred on my head, making it appear that 
I had gone there inflamed with jealousy, 
and though the fact of her being talked 
about came out, no one pressed it, I least 
of all. I made no defense except our hot 
quarrel and that I had not meant to kill 
him, but the fact of my long waiting, my 
manner when I first came to his house, 
seemed to argue premeditation. My youth 
saved me the life-penalty and they thought • 
me lucky with twenty years to eat my heart 
out in a prison-cell." He sat down be- 
fore her again. "That is all," he said. 

She looked at him, her eyes filled with 
pity. 44 I see it so plainly. She loved 
him, and though it was done for her, she 
hated you for doing it. How like one 
kind of woman! But not to relent and 
save you from some part of your punish- 
ment Her reputation — there is the 

key to that. You foolish boy, did you not 
know that no woman wants her lover pun- 
ished and her folly exposed?" 

Cartwright passed his hand over his hair 
with a weary gesture. 44 I was quite mad, 
I think," he said. l4 I was too young to 
grapple with a thing like that. I was 
only twenty, and at twenty when the woman 
you love tells you such a story, you lose 
your reason — at least, a fool such as I was 
then loses command of all. I wanted to 
right her, to chastise him, to — to — I 
hardly knew what. I was a mere child in 
knowledge of the world. Now — now 

" He stretched out his arms, then 

dropped them at his sides. 4l What do I 
know now? What a prison teaches. And 
the lessons are hard ones, believe me." 

She pushed aside the table and, laying 
her hand on his shoulder, gave him a little 
shake. 

''You mustn't think of it," she said 
quickly. "You mustn't talk of it. We 
will put it all behind you ; we will make 
some plan. You must change your name, 
get work, make a new life. Think how 
it can be done. Think!" 

4 4 God knows. I stand a poor chance, ' ' 
he answered. 44 When I creep through the 
streets, where shall I go?" He met her 
eyes wide with trouble, and putting out 
one hand, touched her dress. 44 Forget 
that cowardly speech," he added quickly. 
44 I will find some place. I shall get along. 
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And the comfort of your — your kindness 
will help me through many an evil hour. 
I shall get passage on some ship to — to 
South America or somewhere. " 

4 4 Some ship! 1 ' repeated Mrs. Evans. 
"Why, every ship will be closely watched. 
You must have enough money; get good 
clothes and go as a first-cabin passenger. 
That is the only place where they will not 
look for you/' 

Cart wright 
gave a short 
laugh -with, lit- 
tle mirth in it. 

"Money? 
Money, my dear 
lady ' ' — he 
shrugged his 
shoulders — * 4 1 
must do with- 
out. I shall 
manage some- 
how." 

To his sur- 
prise, she gave 
a sudden joy- 
ous laugh. 

44 Wait,' ' 
she said, and 
getting up she 
crossed to a 
desk. "Mr. 
Evans has his 
advantages/' 
she went on 
over her shoul- 
der; "see" — 
and coming 
back she stood 
b e fore the 
young man and 
held out her 
hands. "See," 
she went on 
gravely. 
44 This is for you. There is one hundred 
dollars in notes, and here — here is plenty 
of change." She put it in his hands and 
shut his fingers on it. He stood motion- 
less, looking down at it, then up at her. 
It was some time before he spoke. 

44 How can I take it?" he began brokenly. 
44 You are — an " 

44 An angel," she interrupted gaily. 44 I 
am not, but that is a detail. I am quite 
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as useful at this moment as though I were 
one. My dear boy," she went on, coming 
back to her graver manner, 4i you won't 
deprive me of what would add to the hap- 
piness of my life. It would be spent on 
some fallal or other. Of course you 
must take it. I wirh there had hap- 
pened to be a great deal more. Don't, 
don't even be grateful" — she smiled into 

his eyes — 
44 it is I that 
should be 
grateful to 
you. If you 
knew- how I 
long some- 
times for real, 
honest life 
that isn't play, 
people with 
blood in their 
veins, you 
would know 
how I care to 
be your friend, 
long to do 
something for 
you." She 
slipped the 
notes into his 
breast-pocket 
and the change 
into his waist- 
coat, saying 
4 'There!" 

The young 

man caught 

both her hands 

quickly in his 

and, dropping 

on his knees, 

pressed his 

1 1 i p s to her 

fingers with a 

low murmur 

even to hear. 

44 Don't say any- 

44 I don't mind in 



SHE WHISPERED. 



that she had to stoop 

She laughed lightly, 
thing at all," she said, 
the least." 

He stood up and gazed down into her 
eyes. 

44 You are giving me a new life," he 
said, looking the gratitude that he found 
it difficult to speak — "and with it a new 
ideal. I know now what a woman can 
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be like — how generous, how noble, how 
near an angel, how above mankind/ ' 

She laughed rather sadly. "You know 
that, do you?'* she answered. "Above 
mankind? Well, we won't argue it, only 

" She stopped, and in the silence 

they heard a distant clock striking six. 
The twilight had fallen fast and the room 
was filled with shadows. She glanced 
about her apprehensively. 

44 You must go in a moment, " she said, 
44 for Hawkins will come to light the lamps, 
and with him my husband ; he comes in 
for five minutes every afternoon to see that 
I exist. ' ' 

Even amid the young man's need for 
intense self-occupation, he felt a pang at 
something in her voice, but her next 
words brought his dangers strongly upon 
him. 

44 It is quite dark," she went on. "You 
will be safer to go than stay." She moved 
to the window and looked down and up 
the street. 4i There are few passers-by here 
at this hour." She leaned out into the 
dark, then, drawing back, came to where 
he stood and laid her hand on his arm. 
44 It isn't far to drop," she faltered, "but 
suppose they should be waiting for you 
near by?" 

He shook his head. 44 I must take my 
chance," he said, and walking to the win- 
dow looked down, then turned to her. 
44 Good-by," he said. 

She stood very close to him and looked 
up through the darkness. 

4 'Don't forget me," she said. 

Cart wright uttered a little sound, half 
a laugh and half a sigh. 44 Forget 
you!" 

44 Yes, I say don't forget me," she re- 
peated. 

4 4 Come to the light, ' ' he answered, gently 
taking her hand and drawing her to the 
window. 44 Let me look again at you. I 
shall live on the memory of it. Let me 
have another moment before I start to run 
my race again amid the gutters and the 
filth of it all." He stared hard into her 
face. 4 4 Forget you ! ' ' 

She gazed into his eyes. Out of them 
looked something that had risen from the 



depths of him, and her heart swelled with 
a mingled tenderness and pain. 

4 'You foolish boy!" she said. "It is 
possible, it has been done — but you — you 
are different. You think of me as good 
and I want you to remember me. Some 
day write to me when you are safe — in 
whatever haven you reach." 

His eyes glowed. "May I? May I?" he 
answered. 

"I want you to so much, so much that 
I feel you will not forget, ' ' she went on. 
44 And now be careful, be cautious. Life is 
worth having when you are young and free 
and — and like what you are. Good-by." 

44 Good-by." He still held her hand. 
"I can't thank you, but you will not mis- 
take my stammering words. You are my 
miracle. I believe in God again. Good- 
by." He slipped into the window, let him- 
self half out, and leaning with his elbows 
on the sill held himself there. 4 4 Good-by, ' ' 
he repeated. 

Mrs. Evans suddenly stooped and touched 
his forehead with her lips. "Take care 
of yourself, ' ' she whis]>ered . He gave her 
one look and dropped. She heard the 
sound, then saw him open the gate and 
walk slowly up the street. Leaning breath- 
less out into the dark, she watched him 
till the night hid him, and standing motion- 
less still listened. There came no sudden 
clamor on the air; she heard the footfall 
of some casual passer-by, and that was all. 
Raising her head, she strained her eyes to' 
see him through the darkness, but he was 
gone beyond any power of hers to reach 
him — or help him. It brought a pang 
with it, that last thought — was there noth- 
ing she could do? Yes, there was one offer- 
ing she could lay on the altar: he had 
thought her good — he should make her so 
for one day at least. She turned, and go- 
ing to her desk, lit a little candle and by 
its light wrote a few slow lines, sealed and 
addressed them, and leaving them lying 
there went back to her post at the window. 
She gave one long look up the quiet street, 
then, dropping on her knees, covered her 
face. Even people who are not sure 
that they believe in God sometimes pray 
to him. 
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A SAGE advises, if we would be invin- 
cible, that we enter into no contest 
in which victory is impossible. It is not 
given to all to understand this. As long 
as one has enough fortune to be, one is not 
worthy of pity. To have, to do, are more 
difficult. Many persons prefer to go 
shabby and give dinner-parties. This is a 
matter of choice. To be mortified is also 
often choice. It is really unnecessary to 
put oneself in the way of humiliation. 
Privations can be concealed. Effort cannot. 
In the futile struggle to cope with the 
luxury of others comes the loss of personal 
delicacy, of distinction, of repose. This 
struggle, born of ambition, of vanity, or 
far more generally of the foolish dislike 
of solitude, is fatal to charm. It springs 
often from that empty-headedness which 
bores itself alone, must run about, cackle, 
be seen. Clever people measure their re- 
sources, see how far they can be strained, 
make no mistakes. To entertain is onerous 
enough. There are rivalries to soothe, 
feuds to placate, uncongenial elements to 
amalgamate — Mrs. This who won't bow 
to Mrs. That. Then there are the lovers, 
who must be invited together, but not forced 
down each other's throats. They may have 
quarreled before they arrive. At any rate, 
to afficher them is in poor taste. 

These details are enough. If added to 
them are the smell of the frying-pan, of 
carelessly lit lamps; an ill-cooked repast; 
the absence of expected wines ; incompetent 
service — haw shall a hostess meet them? 



How shall she retain her aplomb? How 
receive and amuse her guests? To do this 
well, she must be entirely at rest as to the 
material side of the feast. When this is 
impossible, it is wiser not to undertake it. 

Of course, one can ask one's sister or 
cousin to breakfast, give a cup of tea to 
men who like to come, or even invite an 
intimate friend to "dine and sleep," but 
to do one's part in the larger sphere requires 
ample income. The error committed is 
unwillingness to recognize the situation. 

It is as imprudent to accept invitations 
without facilities. An out-of-door f6te was 
given lately near one of our great cities. 
Two or three women, who had no carriages, 
decided to go in the cars. The day was 
windy and dusty. The trams stopped 
under the hill. Trams always stop under 
hills. A sunny walk was necessitated. 
They arrived. Their hats were awry, their 
faces scarlet, their nostrils and ears 
black, their shoes white. It is always 
better to stop at home with a nice book 
than to be seen at a disadvantage. The 
lame do not attempt to run, the wingless 
to fly. There are other modes of locomo- 
tion provided for them — some very good 
ones. This is the great mistake — to try 
to do with what is adequate only to being. 

Of course, even to be is expensive, but it 
depends on method and experience. The 
impatient give it up, take to lower stand- 
ards, associate with their social inferiors, 
who flatter them — anything rather than 
renounce ! We sigh — we know that man 
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in general, and woman in particular, is a 
gregarious animal — and we deplore. We 
view their leaps and falls compassionately, 
but we shudder at them. Money remains 
the sound limb,, the wing. There is a big 
will out somewhere behind our puny ones 
which regulates these things. £lise drives, 
Mary walks. So be it. Let the latter see 
to it that she comes in before the shower, 
or at least carries an umbrella. 

We are not now speaking of the masses, 
that valiant army of self-supporters, who 
constitute the strength and might of em- 
pire. We are only speaking of society in 
its smallest and narrowest limit — the 
society which dances and drives and makes 
merry, and is so greatly abused and envied . 
For it is envied, even by those who de- 
cry its follies, with a passionate anger. 
This is perhaps never so bitter as among 
the representatives of the old regime which 
the new plutocracy has supplanted — the 
rage of neglected Knickerbockers, whilom 
potentates and St. Germain magnates 
against the profligate expenditure of the 
vandal cohorts that have engulfed and 
trampled upon them. In the United 
States one can hardly broach these sub- 
jects without a nest of hornets about one's 
ears. Where class demarcations are so 
faint, their mere mention arouses hostility. 
The English accuse the Americans of being 
4 4 touchy.' ' Perhaps they are and perhaps 
it doesn't matter. 

Beaconsfield says, 4i Avoid the shabby- 
genteel." We would say, avoid that it 
should be commented upon. Don't drag 
your shabbiness under the chandeliers. 
There are safe corners w T here half-lights pre- 
vail, where the seedy coat and the * 'liberty" 
velvet gown find obscurity. Makeshift is 
not noticed if not paraded. 

It may be said here that there are entire 
families as well as detached individuals who 
belong to the group parasitic. They are 
often attractive. They possess a mixture 
of servility and audacity which diverts. 
These are the men and women who shine in 
reflected splendors. They drive other 
people's coaches, sail other people's 
yachts, get other people to pay for the 
parties they give, use their acquaintances 
as banks, as profitable investments. A 
lady who belonged to this class went to 
visit friends at their countrv home in New 



Hampshire. A few days after her arrival, 
she gave birth to a baby. Her hosts took 
upon themselves all the expenses of the 
performance, stood sponsors for the child, 
and even settled something upon it ! They 
said its mama had made herself so agree- 
able ! To be an accomplished parasite one 
must have peculiar aptitudes, a great deal 
of suppleness, plenty of unscrupulousness, 
a tough hide. No born leader ever fol- 
lowed successfully. The rebellion of natural 
imperiousness, the revolt of pride, the an- 
guish of wounded sensibility, have no place 
with these delightful wheedlers. As we 
have said, they are perhaps — nay, probably 
— attractive. They fill their niche. They 
are even necessary. 

The millionaire must have his henchmen, 
else who would travel in his company, bear 
with his ill humors? The woman of the 
world must hare pretty women at her house- 
parties. If they are crane and amusing, 
that is enough. 

Let those, however, who would emulate 
the pranks of these beneficiaries be sure that 
disposition or destiny has fitted them to be 
recipients. A character all force and self- 
respect, to which fortune denies its birth- 
right, must read the writing on the wall. In 
acquiescence lies loftiness. Greatness will out 
sooner or later. Like murder or smallpox, 
it cannot be hidden. Obstacles are step- 
ping-stones the strong leap over. There are 
those to whom battle, breathlessness, hurry, 
are not becoming. Let them pause and 
4 ' wait the whisper of the gods. ' ' Only the 
most crushing adversity can conquer, and 
continued ill luck is rare. The trite prom- 
ise of the silver lining holds its truth. 

Let such health, wealth and ability as are 
yours be given to the perfecting of to be, and 
attempt not to have or do the impossible. 

Some Americans once went to be pre- 
sented at court in Paris. They arrived 
at the Tuileries on foot, the man in ga- 
loshes, the lady in a waterproof. They 
were taken for tramps and refused admis- 
sion. Fitness is important. Do not give 
dinner-parties at which the roast shall be 
underdone or the fish stale. Do not go to 
balls in cable-cars. Do not call on kings 
unless you can present yourself decently. 
There is always the lamp and the book. 
They beckon and allure. If not — ask your- 
self why? 
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By Thomas A. Janvier. 
Part Third. 



March made Santa Clara very beautiful. 
Even at seven thousand feet above the sea 
all the fresh growing things, nourished by 
the abundant water, felt the life-giving 
glow of springtime and thrilled with it as 
they burgeoned or blossomed according to 
their kind. And Laurence was more than 
ever tender with Helen in those spring 
days of perfect loveliness: for she also was 
thrilling with a life freshly awakened, and 
the ever- new mystery of this world-old joy 
that was coming to them filled their hearts 
with a wondering gladness in which was awe. 

44 It really don't seem quite right for us 
to be so happy, Laurie, ' ' Helen said — as 
they were starting in the soft brightness 
of one of those March days for their Satur- 
day afternoon walk. "It seems as if we 
certainly must be taking part of somebody 
else's share." 

They still were in the courtyard, and 
Laurence kissed her as he answered: 
44 Well, if we are, I'm low enough to want 
to keep it — especially as we don't know 
whose it is. What I'm having this afternoon 
don't belong, for instance, to Harstairs — 
who went down in my place for the money 
to-day, and who thanked me for giving him 
the chance to go. And as long as it's just 
some impersonal somebody I cfon't care." 
And then he added, speaking seriously: 
44 I don't believe, though, that we are tak- 
ing it from anybody. We're only making 
an average. I've had some tough times 
in my life, you know; and you've had your 
turn at sorrow-bearing too. What we are 
getting now is something on the other side 
of the account to square the balance. But 
it's as true as a chemical test, Nelly, that I 
never even dreamed I could be as happy as 
you are making me in these blessed days!" 

They kept on in the same strain as they 
walked slowly through the town to the 
garden that they most delighted in ; a short 
and easy walk — Laurence was absurdly 
over-careful of her, Helen declared — which 
yet would give gentle exercise and a plenty 



of sunshine and fresh air. Any one over- 
hearing their talk probably would have 
laughed at them — it undeniably being, 
when judged by worldly standards, for the 
most part foolishness. But judged by 
standards not worldly, it might have been 
considered most tenderly and deeply wise. 
And so, without farther troubling them- 
selves as to their equitable right to it, they 
had an afternoon of happiness together in 
the old wild garden ; and Helen was for 
rebelling a little when the lengthening 
shadows made Laurence look at his watch 
— with the result that he jumped up from 
the stone bench on which they were seated 
and declared that Harstairs must have been 
back a half hour or more, and that he 
must hurry to be on hand at the paying- off 
of the men. 

Yet even in his hurry he had to stop for 
a minute or so on the plaza before the 
church — out of which came Fray Arcadio, 
who had caught sight of them, to tell in 
great excitement that the leaves on his be- 
loved fig-tree were beginning to unfold! 
Never before, he said, save in that miracu- 
lous season forty years back when the tree 
actually bore fruit, had it so early put forth 
its leaves. Surely now, he went on, the 
tree would yield figs again — those wonder- 
ful delicious figs the like of which no other 
tree had borne. And he said gravely, as 
they turned -to leave him, that the heavy 
hand of God which for so long a time had 
rested upon Santa Clara now at last was 
lifted, and that thenceforward the dwellers 
there would know only peace and joy. 
To them both, as they went onward, it 
seemed as though Fray Arcadio were an 
inspired prophet — who had divined their 
secret happiness, and who, knowing it, had 
prophesied that it would endure. 

So strong was this feeling that Boldwin 
was ruffled, when they had crossed the 
Plaza and were come to their quarters, by 
finding Kelton standing outside the gate- 
way and evidently waiting for him; and 
to Kelton's 44 You' 11 be right down, won't 
you?" he answered shortly, as he went 
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on into the courtyard: "Yes, yes. Of 
course. ' ' And then something odd in 
the tone in which the question was -asked 
made him look back — to be startled by 
seeing Kelton make a very eager warning 
gesture with his hand. 

But Laurence went on quietly up the 
stairs with Helen, and along the gallery to 
the Pullman; and settled her there on the 
lounge in a nest of cushions and shawls. 
She noticed, though, that he did not as 
usual delay over his ministrations to claim 
toll for them ; and she was only half satis- 
lied with his "I'm late, Nelly, and must 
scamper, " as he kissed her and hurried 
away. A. minute later he had joined Kelton 
in the courtyard. 

"What's wrong?" he asked. 

"Harstairs hasn't got back yet." 

"Well, what of that? He's been late 
before — and so have you and I. ' ' 

"This time I guess there's been trouble, " 
said Kelton quietly. "Jos6's mare came 
in ten minutes ago — without Jose\ and 
with blood on the saddle. It looks as if 
there might have been shooting. ' ' 

Bold win nodded. "We must get off 
right away, ' ' he said . 

"Yes," Kelton answered. "I reckon 
we'd better be moving. I've set the men 
to saddling up, and I was just starting to 
hunt you up when I saw you over there 
talking to the Padre. I let you alone, for 
fear the madam might ketch on and be 
scared. I've told Juan and Isidro — they're 
sandy, both of 'em — to get horses out of the 
corral and come along. Is that all right?" 

"Y r es. And you'd better tell Miguel to 
come on after us with a cart with a mat- 
tress in it and a keg of water. And tell 
him to fetch along that squint-eyed fore- 
man of the second dirt-gang — the fellow 
who made such a good job tying up that fool 
who got cut by a bit of rock from the blast 
the other day. That's all, I think. I'll be 
right down again as soon as I get my gun. " 

Laurence went up the stairs two at a 
time and hurried along the gallery to the 
room — next to the Pullman and communi- 
cating with it — that he had fitted up as his 
office. It was there, the most secure place 
in the house, that he kept his arms. The 
few Mexicans who had access to the upper 
floor were to be trusted to resist ordinary 
temptations to thieving; but even a Mexi- 



can angel, given the opportunity, probably 
would steal a gun. 

There was a chance, he kept saying to 
himself, that things down the cafion might 
not be as bad as they looked ; and, as- 
suredly, there was good reason why Helen 
should know nothing until he himself knew 
all — and so could tell her whatever must be 
told in the least alarming way. And he 
was so cautious in his movements — unlock- 
ing the door so quietly, and stealing across 
the room so softly — that she had no con- 
sciousness of his presence : as he knew by 
hearing her crooning to herself a slow 
sweet mother-song that, was very dear to 
her in those happily hopeful days. These 
soft strains, having so deep a meaning, set 
his heart to throbbing with a great tendor- 
ness — while he stood there silently buck- 
ling on his revolver — and his longing to go 
to her was very strong. Then the thought 
of the work that he had to do pulled him 
together sharply — and sent him hurrying 
softly from the room and down to the 
courtyard, where Kelton and the two 
Mexicans already were mounted and wait- 
ing for him. But the tender melody, still 
sounding low in his ears, went with him — 
when he too had mounted and the four rode 
out together through the town and down 
the canon — and the hope which it brought, 
of new life precious, mingled strangely 
with the dread of death that was in his 
heart. 

They made good time. The new road 
in part was surfaced, and nearly all of it 
was up to grade and sufficiently settled to 
permit them to ride rapidly — Boldwin and 
Kelton in front, the two Mexicans close 
behind, all keeping a sharp lookout, and 
all with their guns ready to shoot. They 
did not talk. Not even the Mexicans cared 
to put their thoughts into words. 

Three miles down the canon they struck 
the trail they were looking for. At the 
side of the road lay Jose" with a bullet 
through him, dead. A dozen feet beyond 
him lay a dead American. 

"Jose" had nerve," said Kelton senten- 
tiously. "The other fellow thought he'd 
downed him — and Jose" taught him that 
just downing a Mexican ain't enough. 
You've got to keep on pumping bullets 
into him till you've shot him plumb dead. 
He knows that, now — but he's caught on 
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to it too late to do him much good." And 
he continued, as he turned toward the per- 
son to whom this salutary lesson had been 
administered too thoroughly to be of any 
practical value: *'I thought so. Mexi- 
cans don't go in for this sort of racket 
nowadays. It's one of that American 
outfit we bounced last Monday. They've 
been laying to get even with us, I judge 
— and it looks as if maybe they had. 
There were three of those devils. What 
we want now is the other two. Come on. 
Poor old Jose* don't need us, and maybe 
Harstairs does — but it looks as if his 
chances were poor. ' ' 

Boldwin did not like to think, as they 
rode onward, what these chances might 
be. What they actually were he knew ten 
minutes later, when they came to a turn in 
the canon where the road was to cross from 
one side to the other on a trestle twenty 
feet high. To serve until the trestle should 
be finished, a temporary roadway had been 
made between the two embankments — with 
a sharp pitch down into it at each end from 
the grade. As they rounded the turn 
they saw the buckboard down in this hol- 
low — jammed against one of the unfinished 
piers, with a front wheel off — and beside 
it a man lying sprawled across a heap of 
stones. They knew by his dress that the 
man was Harstairs, and he was lying in 
that ugly way in which only dead men lie. 

When they rode down the decline and 
came beside him, a good part of the affair 
was clear. The blood on the buckboard 
showed that even after he had been hit — 
probably just as he was starting down the 
steep descent from the grade — he had held 
on, and had made a rush for it to get 
away. And then the third bullet — he was 
shot in three places — must have struck 
him as he was nearing the pier, and the 
buckboard had smashed against the ma- 
sonry and he had taken a header on the 
heap of stones. But the final shot had 
gone through his head ; there had been no 
pain for him in that cruel fall. The whole 
thing must have happened three or four 
hours earlier. He was cold, and had 
begun to stiffen in the ugly position in 
which he lay. 

Kelton fell to swearing violently, and 
found relief in it. But Boldwin was silent, 
as he helped to carry the poor bruised and 



wounded body up the embankment and to' 
lay it tenderly by the roadside — that it 
might rest decently until the cart should 
come.. With his sorrow for the boy's 
wretched death was also dread of what 
harm might come to Helen should she be 
told about it suddenly ; and he was fight- 
ing against his longing to ride back to the 
town instantly, that he himself might tell 
her gently and in chosen words. It was 
a fight that did not last long. His duty 
lay before him, sharp and clear. 

" They've got a big start," he said to 
Kelton, "but we'll leave Isidro here, and 
you and I and Juan will keep right on. 
If they're headed for the railroad we have 
a chance. ' ' 

"They've too much sense for that, ' ' Kel- 
ton answered. "I guess they've packed the 
bags of dollars on our horse and mean to take 
to the mountains. But we'll keep on, all 
the same. If we can hold their trail there's 
a show for us; and, if we cau't, we'd 
better get down to the station and do 
some telegraphing. We can start out the 
rurales, anyway, and that's worth doing. 
Sooner or later they've got to fetch up in 
a town; and if the rurales ever tumble to 
them there'll be some wholesome shooting 
right away. These Mexican fellows can 
give points to most of our deputy -marshals 
about doing their work in a hurry, and 
not fooling round till they happen to find 
a court-house and a rope. He was a white 
man, that boy Harstairs was ; and to think 

that those " And Kelton fell to 

swearing again, but so gagged over it that 
it did him no good. 

Isidro was a sharp fellow, and Boldwin 
had to trust to his sharpness — directing 
him to stay by Harstairs until the wagon 
came ; and then to ride home ahead of it 
with orders to Jos6fa that the Senora must 
be kept from knowing what had happened 
until he himself returned. He was sure 
that JosCfa would understand the meaning 
of his orders, and would do her best to 
follow them ; but there was a chapter of 
evil chances that had to be counted with, 
and his heart was very heavy as he rode 
onward to do the duty that traversed the 
strong longing of his love. 

For all the good that came of this sacri- 
fice, it might as well not have been made. 
The pursuit was a failure. As long as 
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they were on the newly made road the trail 
was clear enough — the footprints of a man 
and of a horse close together, and of an- 
other man walking behind and now and 
then stepping on the other tracks; but as 
soon as they left the canon and came out 
on dry stony ground the footprints were 
invisible and they were all at sea. Day- 
light was so nearly gone that casting 
around for the trail was useless. They 
could only keep on to the railway, in the 
faint hope that the men they were after 
had gone that way ; and this hope vanished 
when they reached the station, a little after 
dark. The way-freight had gone up the line 
an hour before, the station-master said ; but 
it had pulled out in broad daylight, and he 
was sure that nobody had boarded it ; and, 
excepting Harstairs and Jose", there had not 
been an outsider about the place all day. 

The station-master was a good fellow in 
his way, and his desire — expressed with a 
profane fervor while he was telegraphing up 
and down the line to start out the rurales 
— that he might have a chance to "cut the 
hearts out of those devils* ' was sincere. 
But the opportunity to perform this oper- 
ation in what might be termed retributive 
surgery was not granted to him — nor to 
anybody else. Carrying the dollars with 
them, the men got safe away. 

II. 

Isidro and Jos6fa justified the trust that 
Bold win had reposed in them. Having 
delivered his message, Isidro mounted guard 
in the courtyard ; and saw to it, when poor 
Harstairs was brought home, that there was 
no betraying commotion and that no one 
passed beyond the ground floor. Jos6fa, 
above stairs, also was on guard; and so 
managed matters as a little to break the 
force of the impending blow. As Laurence 
always was late on pay -nights, Helen did 
not at first notice his absence ; and when 
it went so far beyond the ordinary that her 
anxiety was aroused, JosSfa calmed her by 
discreetly telling a part of the truth: that 
an accident of some sort had happened to 
the Senor Harstairs in the canon, and that 
the Senor and others had gone down to 
bring him home. And so, while soothed 
by the assurance that no harm had befallen 
Laurence, Helen was made ready for the 
coming of sorrowful news. 



Yet when the news came — though 
Laurence broke it to her with a tender 
caution, and kept back from her its cruel 
details — the shock was almost more than 
she could bear. Moreover, the phase of 
it that she seized upon was one for which 
Laurence — being but little used to the 
ways of women — was totally unprepared. 
He had expected that the death of the 
poor boy toward whom she had shown so 
quaint a motherly affection would wring 
her heart with a searching sorrow, and 
would stir her also with a passionate re- 
sentment of the bitter wrong that had been 
done; and at first, when from what 
Laurence told her she thought that Har- 
stairs had been badly wounded, these were 
the lines along which her feelings ran. 
But when she knew that Harstairs had been 
killed, she thought no more of him — but 
went white, and fell to trembling in Lau- 
rence's arms, and to crying over and over 
again: "Oh, Laurie, it might have been 
you ! Oh, Laurie, it might have been you !' ' 

That single thought possessed her — nor 
could he banish it, as the night wore on, 
by all the loving words with which he 
tried to comfort her while he sat at her 
bedside with his hand laid gently upon her 
forehead or with her hand clasped in his 
own. Starting up, she would throw her 
arms around him and clutch him to her 
closely; and always with the whisper of 
dread: "Oh, Laurie, it might have been 
you! M 

But for Josgfa, still more of sorrow might 
have come that night. In her three-score 
years of life she had gathered much country- 
side knowledge of herbs and simples, and 
to her old-wife doctoring Helen owed the 
saving blessing of forgetfulness and rest 
in sleep. Taking a lantern with her, 
Josgfa went out into the tangled garden 
and there with a little searching found 
the weed she sought for — and of its 
bruised leaves made soothing poultices 
which she bound upon Helen's throbbing 
pulses and so stayed the rising fever of her 
blood. In a little while her shiverings 
and her sharp convulsive motions ceased. 
More slowly, a like tranquillity possessed 
her mind. Then the soft languor of utter 
weariness stole over her. At last, she slept. 

Laurence did not sleep. Through all 
the night he sat beside her, anxiously 
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watchful, rt was a desolate vigil. Hia 
forty -mile ride had left his body weary; 
too weary to uphold his strained and 
troubled mind. He could not fight off the 
gloqnjy^. thoughts aroused by Helen's words 
— in which there was so much of terrifying 
truth. In all his rough life it never had 
occurred to him to worry about the dan- 
gers which so constantly were a part of it. 
They came in the day's work, and he had 
taken them as they came. Getting killed 
was a frontier incident with which he was 
familiar. What little thought he had 
given to it had left* with him the convic- 
tion that it didn't matter much. So far as 
work was concerned, somebody else always 
stepped to the front and filled the dead 
man's place. So far as the individual was 
concerned, dying had to come anyway ; and 
it was so definite a finality that there was 
no use in bothering about whether it came 
early or late. 

But his system of philosophy had been 
formulated before he gave hostages to fort- 
une. Helen's anguish at the mere thought 
of his death suddenly had made him realize 
that under the new conditions his system was 
all wrong. His life no longer was his own, 
it was hers. And still deeper in his heart 
was the thought of that other life, a very 
part of his own, to guard and to shelter 
which he must live. All that might have 
happened that night passed before his mind 
in a ghastly vision, terribly distinct and 
real: Helen's increasing anxiety as the 
hours went on and he did not return ; her 
alarm as the conviction grew within her 
that some harm had come to him: her 
passionate grief — that he could gage by 
the agony bred of her mere fancy — when 
at last came the certainty that he was lost 
to her for good and all. Possibly, in the 
midst of her convulsive anguish their child 
might be born ; might even live — but she, 
assuredly, would die. And so the joy to 
which they had looked forward as the 
crown of their life's happiness would van- 
ish — changed to a crown of sorrow upon 
the sorrow of his death desolate and her 
death of sheer despair. Throughout the 
weary night this round of dreadful thought 
possessed him, ending only to begin again. 
When at last the dawn came his face was 
as gray and drawn as though his watch had 
lasted through ten bitter years. 



In a way, his broken state worked well 
for both of them. When in the early 
morning Helen awoke, calmed and strength- 
ened, his look of utter exhaustion so startled 
her that she forgot her potential dreads in 
her immediate fears. With an exercise of 
energy that helped still farther to steady 
her, she compelled him to lie down; and 
presently, being assured of her well-being 
by her calm firmness, he sighed softly — 
and upon him descended the blessing of 
dreamless sleep. Of all God's mercies* 
surely this wonder-working mercy of sleep 
is the greatest and the best. 

Helen had the wisdom to betake herself 
to the garden, knowing that the freshness 
and the brightness of the morning and the 
gay life of all the growing things would 
help her to hold in subjection her gloomy 
thoughts. There Jose"fa brought her morn- 
ing bread and chocolate; and helped the 
food to refresh and strengthen her by hold- 
ing their talk away from the tragedy and 
by manifesting a sympathetic gladness that 
Laurence was taking rest — for JoseTa, 
having suffered many sorrows, knew well 
what was wholesome for the staying of a 
human heart. 

When Helen wakened Laurence, at the 
end of four hours of solid sleep, he was 
alert and vigorous again; and her gentle 
cheerfulness still farther helped him — and 
made him very proud of her, as he realized 
that in this the first trial that had come 
to them she was showing the good fiber 
of which she was made. And. go, com- 
forted, he went at the sad work that was 
before him that day. 

It was Helen who suggested, in spite 
of her Protestant upbringing, that Fray 
Arcadio should be asked to commit the 
body of their brother to the earth; and she 
was glad to find that this same thought 
already was in Laurence's heart. Doubt- 
less the old man might have refused the 
request that was made to him had his life 
been of a different sort. But the whole 
of it had been passed in Santa Clara, al- 
ways in the society of the few Brothers left 
in the forgotten convent — to which no one 
came ever from the outside world. The 
Church of which he was a member was 
a far-off abstraction ; its organization, its 
officers, its discipline, all equally were 
unknown to him — and ail equally were so 
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indefinite as to be almost unreal. What 
was very real to him — though he knew it 
not — was the abounding charity of his 
gentle nature, and this prompted him to 
yield. Yet while he thought that Laurence 
asked for room in the convent graveyard, 
he hesitated ; nor could he have brought 
himself to grant so much. That quiet 
place, on the sunny side of the church, off 
from the garden, was doubly holy to him : 
being first consecrate by the rites of his 
Church, and again by its soft enfolding of 
many Brothers dear to him in life whom 
shortly he would join again in death — and 
there rest friendly with them at that 
modest side-entrance to Eternity. Once he 
had led Laurence through the little grave- 
yard — it was when the visit to the fig-tree 
had been made — and as they passed on 
toward the garden had laid his hand lov- 
ingly on one stone and another as he 
said "Here is Brother Buenaventura," 
"Here is Brother Feliciano, " "Here is 
Brother Antonio" — and his gesture and 
tone had been as though, with a gentle 
touch on the shoulder, he were presenting 
these his old friends. That one not of it 
should be brought into this quiet household 
was a possibility that even his broad char- 
ity could not entertain. But when he 
found that there was no question of intru- 
sion into that sacred private place — that 
the grave at which he was asked to min- 
ister was to be dug on the mountain-side, 
where the waters from the spring made 
always a green fresh beauty — he willingly 
agreed to do that which was desired of 
him ; yet explaining that for a stranger — 
he used this gentler word — only a part of 
the rite of the church could be used. 

And so, just before sunset, while the 
warm rays slanted down the green slope of 
the Cerro, the little procession went out 
from the town and up the mountain-side; 
and presently came back again, while the 
splendor of a red glory shone above the 
Sierra, leaving Harstairs at rest beside the 
spring — that he had counted so surely 
upon helping to conquer, but that flowed 
on calmly and strongly past his grave. 

III. 

Within a week — justifying Laurence's 
abstract theories as to the unimportance of 
any individual life in frontier engineering 
— another man had been brought in, and 



the road-building was going on as though 
there had been no break in its supervision. 
But to those remaining at Santa Clara 
there had come a change. 

The tragedy that had broken upon them 
had left a legacy not only of sorrow but 
of fear. In Helen's heart was always a 
shadow of dread during the hours that 
Laurence was absent from her at his work ; 
and this was more than a shadow on the 
days when he brought up from the railroad 
the bags of dollars with which to pay off 
the hands. And even Laurence, who 
never before — save in exigent cases to pro- 
vide against it — had taken thought of per- 
sonal danger, went on these expeditions 
nervously because of his haunting dread of 
the harm that might come to her through 
harm to him. After what had happened, 
of course, the duty was one that he could 
not delegate. He was the head of the 
outfit, and what dangers had to be faced 
and what responsibilities were to be borne 
were for him to face and to bear. ' Actually, 
as he perfectly well knew, the danger was 
trifling. Under the new arrangement the 
pay-convoy consisted of six men — a force 
so large as to make an attack improbable, 
and a successful attack a practical impos- 
sibility. But his new-found nervousness 
made his thoughts turn constantly to what 
the firing of even a single shot might mean 
for Helen — and he raged mightily because 
he could not banish this vicarious fear. 

He knew that hard work would be his 
best tonic, and he chafed because the very 
thoroughness with which he had perfected 
the organization of his forces left him with 
comparatively little to do. It was with a 
real pleasure, therefore, that he remem- 
bered — and at the same time blamed him- 
self for having forgotten it — that one of 
his duties had been lost sight of and re- 
mained undischarged. This was the meas- 
urement and assay of .the famous heap of 
tailings, the reduction of which — raccording 
to Major Brashar's sanguine prospectus — 
was to pay for the exploitation of the mine. 

Soon after coming to Santa Clara he had 
carried his investigations of this particular 
asset of the New York and Cerro Verde 
Mining Company (Limited) far enough to 
satisfy himself that if the exploitation of 
the mine did depend upon it, in sober 
reality, he might as well resign his position 
and go home. No matter what the rich- 
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ness of the tailings might be, short of pure 
silver, their inaccessibility was a practical 
bar to getting any money out of them. 
They lay at the bottom of a narrow and 
very deep ravine, a mere cleft in the 
mountain, that opened — near to where the 
old reduction -works had stood — at a little 
distance below the shaft. It had been a 
handy place into which to tip the waste 
from the patio; but to get that waste up 
again was not handy at all. It could be 
done, of course, with a steam -hoist ; or it 
could be done by building a couple of 
miles of road down the ravine to its junc- 
tion with the canon. But neither of these 
costly methods had seemed to him to be 
worth attempting — not even to be worth 
thinking about, indeed, until his pressing 
practical work should be well under way. 
And then, in the strain of that work, the 
possible redemption of those highly poten- 
tial millions — for he had no faith whatever 
in the Major's enthusiastic estimate — had 
slipped entirely out of his mind. 

But the thought of the Major's fabulous 
treasure-heap was warmly welcome when 
it came to him one evening while he was 
fidgeting because all his hard work was 
either behind or ahead of him; and the 
very next morning, a brilliant morning in 
mid-May, he set off for the ravine : elated by 
the prospect of the tough scramble that cer- 
tainly was before him, and by his handsome 
intention — as he formulated it in his own 
mind — to give the Major's millions a show. 

So far as the scramble was concerned he 
got even more than he had counted on. 
The ravine was narrow throughout its en- 
tire length; and from the moment that he 
entered it, from the canon, he had to work 
his way over and through a tangle of 
fallen rocks which even a goat would have 
found trying. Luckily, the ravine was 
dry; a fact which struck him at first as 
odd, and then as entirely reasonable — as 
he reflected that if the discharge from the 
spring had come out on this level there 
never would have been a Cerro Verde, nor 
would there have been water in the mine. 
He perceived that, by one of those freaks 
common enough in volcanic formations, 
there was a wall of solid rock between this 
possible outlet for its waters and the great 
reservoir in the heart of the mountain that 
fed the spring. 

But in the same instant that this thought 



came to him there came another thought 
that made him turn pale and stop suddenly 
— and then fairly curse himself for hav- 
ing been a blind fool ! His obvious deduc- 
tion as to the spring, as obviously was 
correct in regard to the water- logged mine. 
Therefore here, under his hand, was the 
very key to victory ! He had only to drive a 
tunnel from this ravine to the bottom of the 
shaft and his work would be done. Within 
a week from the day that his tunnel was 
opened the mine would be dry — and the 
power of the spring for evil would be gone ! 

As he worked his way onward over the 
fallen rocks, in his excitement delighting 
in the hard climbing that they gave him, 
the whole scheme of operations on the new 
basis arranged itself in his mind. Once 
set free, the outrush of the huge body of 
water in the mine would do much to help 
him in clearing the bed of the ravine; and 
when this rush was ended the normal flow 
would be so trifling — since the outlet from 
the natural reservoir within the mountain 
still would be the spring itself — that he 
could run a line of tramway right up the 
ravine and in through the tunnel to the bot- 
tom of the shaft. Instead of a six-hundred- 
foot hoist up the shaft, he would have full 
ore-cars coming down his tramway by 
gravity; and with a sufficient momentum 
to pull the empty cars up again. More- 
over, he would save a good thousand feet 
of uphaul, and nearly three miles of trans- 
portation for his fuel, by setting the stamp- 
mill just beyond the mouth of the ravine — 
where the canon widened and there was a 
plateau of a couple of acres all ready to his 
hand. Indeed, he was not sure but that 
he might be able to set the stamps still 
farther down the canon; and so find room 
for a reservoir that would enable him to 
run them by water-power, at practically 
no cost at all. His head fairly buzzed 
with it all; and thrills of exultation ran 
through him as he realized that his fight 
with the spring virtually was ended and 
that instead of being his master it would 
be his ally, his slave ! 

When he got at last to the tailings he 
scarcely looked at them. All his thought 
was given to examining the wall of rock 
rising sheer before him into which his tunnel 
would be driven; and even for this he did 
not wait long — being wildly eager to get 
back to the higher level, that he might run 
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the line and make the measurements which 
would show him how many cubic- feet of 
rock stood between him and victory ! 

The scramble down the ravine was as 
hard as the scramble up it had been, but 
he was so fired by his enthusiasm that he 
felt as though he were treading on air. 
•He burst in upon Helen like a whirlwind, 
and danced a breakdown all over the Pull- 
man before he partly satisfied her that 
he had not gone crazy by telling her that 
the most joyful thing had happened that 
ever had happened anywhere since the 
world began ! He would have satisfied her 
more completely had he told her what this 
Joyful thing was. But he had decided 
that the first persons to be taken into his 
confidence must be the officers of the Com- 
pany,' and not a word more of explanation 
would he give. Therefore Helen had to 
rest content with his bare assertion that 
she possessed an individual half-interest in 
his happiness and would be justified in 
being, and ought to be, wildly joyful too. 
He bolted his luncheon ravenously, trying 
to talk with his mouth full and breaking 
out into all sorts of absurdities — it was 
their first really cheerful meal since their 
sorrow had come upon them — and then 
rushed off to make, as he told her myste- 
riously, certain measurements which would 
enable him to express his happiness with 
precision in arithmetical terms. 

His decision to tell Helen nothing until 
the Company had received and had acted 
upon his report had been taken consider- 
ately. The matter was of a pregnant im- 
portance, both practically and in its effect 
upon the Cerro Verde stock, and he wished 
to be in a position to state in his report 
to the home office that absolutely no one 
knew about it but himself. He had no 
doubt as to how the home office would act 
eventually ; but he was a little uncertain 
as to how it would act immediately. 
Recent letters from Major Brashar had in- 
formed him that the stock was sagging, 
and that there had been some friction in 
the Board. The Major even had suggested 
the possibility of his taking a run down to 
the mine himself — not, as he stated ex- 
plicitly, that he wished to change the pol- 
icy of development, but that he might 
restore confidence and harmony by return- 
ing with a reassuring report. Personally, 
he had expressed from the outset entire 



satisfaction with Bold win's management — 
writing, indeed, with such a frank friend- 
liness that Helen had taken quite a liking 
to him — and in his latest letter he had ex- 
plained carefully that if he did come down 
it would be to strengthen the Superintend- 
ent's position, not to weaken it, that his 
visit would be made. All of which, 
naturally, only tended to make Laurence 
the more jubilant over his solution of the 
problem that had been set him ; and at. the 
same time the more cautiously determined 
to transmit first of ail to headquarters his 
announcement of it — that infallibly would 
burst like a bombshell in the board- 
room, and that outside the board-room 
would send the stock up with a bound. 

Quite the best thing that could happen, 
he thought — so good a thing as to be a 
veritable special providence — would be for 
Major Brashar, realizing his partly formed 
intention, to arrive at that auspicious junct- 
ure in person at the mine. Then he 
would have the delight of talking freely to 
an entirely sympathetic listener; and the 
still greater delight of demonstrating to 
the President of the Company what he had 
accomplished — of actually showing on the 
ground how little there was to do and how 
easily it could be done. Even in his ex- 
citement he could not help smiling at the 
notion of any act of Major Brashar's taking 
the form of a special providence. But he 
did feel that way about it — and all the 
more so when he received the sudden assur- 
ance that what he hoped for would occur. 

It was early the next morning that this 
assurance came. He had just finished his 
calculations — and had increased Helen's 
mystification by the announcement that he 
had only to scratch away a thousand cubic 
yards of rock in order to become a million- 
aire and a celebrity — when a telegram was 
brought up by special messenger announcing 
the Major's presence at Zacatecas and re- 
questing that the buckboard meet him at 
the railway-station that afternoon. 

IV. 

Boldwin himself drove down to meet the 
Major; but less because the etiquette of 
the situation, as between Superintendent 
and President, required this personal atten- 
tion than because of his eagerness to tell 
about his discovery and his plans. Indeed, 
he was in such high spirits that he found 
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himself singing as he drove across the fin- 
ished bridge which spanned the cafion 
where Harstairs had fallen; and checked 
hfs song suddenly — as he remembered the 
poor boy lying dead there, killed in the 
fight which he himself had lived to win. 
For a mile or two as he went onward his mind 
was filled with this sad memory ; and then, 
as was only natural, his own immediate 
happiness chased his vicarious sorrow away. 

Oddly enough, it was on that same 
bridge that his spirits were in their fullest 
blaze again on the return journey. Just 
before they reached it he had finished ex- 
pounding his plans to the Major; and it 
was while they were crossing it that the 
Major — who was of a genial and demon- 
strative temperament — gave him a rousing 
slap on the shoulder and exclaimed earnest- 
ly : i ' Peaches are not in it with you, Boldwin 
— and your everlasting fortune is made!" 

That time there was no sorrowful reac- 
tion. He did not think about Harstairs at 
all, nor about anything but his triumph 
and its reward. And so they drove on up 
the road, the excellence of which the 
Major highly commended, and into Santa 
Clara just as the sun went flaming down 
beyond the Cerro — so radiantly that the 
patch of green upon the mountain-side, 
where the spring poured forth its waters 
and where Harstairs was buried, stood out 
black against the golden glow. 

Although the Major's immediate demand 
upon arrival for whisky-and-water, and 
his subsequent strong alcoholic exhalations, 
were not to Helen's liking, he was so 
heartily cordial in his commendations of 
Laurence* s management that she found 
herself presently on quite friendly terms 
with him. She was disposed to smile, to 
be sure, though in a kindly way, at the 
somewhat crude forms of exaggerated po- 
liteness that he used in addressing her ; yet 
also found an unexpected note of gentle- 
ness in what seemed to be — and what really 
was, for the Major had a tender streak in 
his rough fiber and was touched by this 
little idyl of young married life that he had 
come upon — his solicitude for her comfort. 
His tendency toward a paternal manner, 
that grew more marked as dinner went on 
and he had more whisky-and-water, was 
less to her liking. But the Major, in 
point of fact, was quite old enough, she 
reflected, to be her father, and no doubt had 



daughters of his own of whom he was very 
fond — and it was with an amused good will 
toward him, whose good will toward her 
husband was so evident, that she answered 
when he addressed her as." my child." 

When the coffee was brought in by 
Josgfa, and the cigars were put on the 
table, Helen said that she would leave 
them and give them a chance to have their 
business talk — and so went off to the Pull- 
man, smiling back at the Major as he rose 
and made her a stately bow. 

Half an hour later she surprised Lau- 
rence by appearing at the door of the din- 
ing-room, with very little apology for her 
interruption, and in a nervous way asking 
him to come to her; and he was still more 
surprised, when he joined her and she led 
him away along the gallery, to find that 
she was shivering as though with cold. 
Being come inside the Pullman, and the 
door closed behind them, she put her arms 
around him silently and held him close, 
still shivering ; and it was some little time 
before he could get from her an answer to 
his tender questioning as to what was 
wrong — and even when her answer came it 
was not by any means lucid or satisfying. 

"I don't know what is wrong, Laurie, '' 
she said. "But I do know that something 
is very wrong indeed ! It has been coming 
over me ever since I came in here. It 
feels — it feels just as it did that first night 
— when the new fire on our hearth went 
out and the" room grew so strangely cold. 
Don ' t you feel how cold it is, Laurie ? ' ' And 
she shivered still more violently in his arms. 

He was very gentle with her: taking her 
on his knee and soothing her at first with 
little caresses, and then with tender words, 
and then — as she grew calmer — leading 
her thoughts away from her fancied fears 
by pleasant idle talk. And in all this she 
felt the great love that he had for her, and 
knew that it was the stronger for the very 
reason which made her nervousness beyond 
her own control. Yet it was a long while be- 
fore he could soothe her into quiet; and, even 
quieted, she did not willingly let him go. 

"I really must go back to the Major,' 7 
he said at last. "Kiss me good-by before 
I start on this tremendous journey — into 
the next room !" 

But she answered passionately : "It is not 
good-by, Laurie! It is not good-by !" and 
clung fast to him with an almost savage 
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energy while she kissed him — and then re- 
laxed her clasp slowly, and suffered him to 
go. It all was so tenderly foolish that his 
eyes were misty, as he hurried back along 
the gallery, although he was smiling too. 

He had left the Major voluble, but he 
found him taciturn : a fall in spirits which 
was to be accounted for, perhaps, by the 
corresponding fall of the spirits of the 
decanter — although, logically, that ought 
to have worked the other way. It was 
disappointing to have his guest go melan- 
choly on his hands in this fashion, when 
he had been so counting on his sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm; but his own cheerful- 
ness just then was enough for two, and he 
set himself to sharing it with his compan- 
ion by presenting an estimate of the cost 
of development and of operation on the 
new basis, and of output for the first five 
years — this last based on the loosely known 
figures of the mine's former yield — that 
was fit to have gone into one of the Major's 
own prospectuses. But the effect of this 
glowing anticipation of the fortune lying 
there in the earth and so easily to be taken 
out of it fell short of what he had hoped 
for. The Major did take an interest in it; 
but an interest so fitful as to show that his 
attention was divided between what Bold- 
win was talking about and some other 
matter to which he was giving serious 
thought. When Boldwin ended with the 
modestly triumphant query: "It's a pretty 
big thing for the Company, isn^t it, Ma- 
jor?" he answered slowly, and in an odd 
tone: "For the Company? The Com- 
pany's a long way off, Boldwin!" And 
then with a touch of real enthusiasm add- 
ed: "But you're right in saying it's a big 
thing. Dollars to doughnuts on that every 
time. It's the damnedest biggest thing I've 
struck since I began!" 

But instead of taking, as reasonably 
might have been hoped for, a fresh and 
cheerful departure from his sudden flash of 
sanguine good spirits, the Major merely 
filled his glass in an absent sort of way and 
then fell off into a brown study — which 
yet did not render him so oblivious to ex- 
ternal things but that his glass in a little 
while was empty again. Perceiving this 
fact, upon raising it to his lips, he set it 
down with a slow resentment and for some 
moments regarded it reproachfully. Then, 
rousing himself, and speaking a little 



thickly but entirely coherently, he said: 
"Suppose we take a turn out of doors, 
Boldwin? I'd like to have a little private 
talk with you, and there's no place for 
talking privately like out of doors. ' ' 

Boldwin accepted this proposition with 
alacrity. Aside from considerations of con- 
versational privacy, and from the fact that 
a turn out of doors could not but have a 
salutary effect upon a gentleman who had 
taken rather more than a reasonable allow- 
ance of whisky-and-water, the suggestion 
altogether jumped with his own desires. 
For half an hour or more — since the moon 
had risen and had flooded the garden be- 
low them with its light — he had been 
longing to carry the Major off to the shaft. 
What he wanted to show — the distance 
from the shaft to the ravine, and the con- 
sequent insignificant length of the tunnel 
— could be seen as well by moonlight as by 
sunlight; and while the Major was not 
quite in a fit condition, perhaps, to sit on a 
bench of bishops, his rational talk showed 
that his mind was quite clear enough to 
perceive how easily their victory over the 
water was to be won. He paid no atten- 
tion to the announced private conversation. 
He was thinking only of what he wanted 
to do and to say himself — and was de- 
lighted that the proposal which gave him 
the opportunity for doing and saying it 
should have come from the other side. 

He lit a fresh cigar, as did the Major — 
who also fortified himself against the night 
air by a final, and pretty stiff, glass of 
whisky-and-water — and then together they 
set off. Laurence thought for a moment of 
stopping to tell Helen that he was going 
out. But she was sleeping by that time, 
he hoped, and to rouse her for such a trifle 
was absurd. And so he contented himself, 
as he walked behind the Major along the 
gallery, by blowing a kiss from the tips of 
his fingers toward her bedroom door. 

V. 

Through the pure air of the Mexican 
night the full moon was shining so strongly 
that they might have fancied daylight come 
again — had not the radiance been so silvery 
and the shadows so densely dark. Each 
stone on the road seemed to show distinctly ; 
yet really was indistinct and illusive, be- 
cause what seemed to be a part of it was 
the shadow that it cast. Even houses at a 
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little distance were enlarged in the same de- 
ceptive fashion by a blending with their own 
shadows; and black patches of shadow in 
among the foliage gave a greater bright- 
ness, and strange gleaming shapes, to the 
flecks of moonlight on the bushes which 
grew about the spring. 

At the start, the Major was a trifle un- 
certain in his footing; but in a few min- 
utes his steps became firm and regular as 
his body was refreshed by the crisp cool- 
ness of the night. Presumably, his mind 
also grew clearer — although, to do him 
justice, it had been clear enough for prac- 
tical purposes all along — but of this he 
gave no sign ; unless it were the negative 
sign of maintaining so persistent a silence 
as to suggest that some serious matter 
engrossed his thoughts. Once or twice 
Boldwin spoke to him ; but received such 
short and random answers that he gave up 
the attempt at conversation and fell back 
for companionship upon himself. 

As they walked up the road together, 
they passed the rusty fragment of iron 
pipe, still lying where the workmen had 
dropped it more than sixty years before; 
aticl Laurencel remembering the melancholy 
thbugh'ts which it had aroused in him that 
first 'nighV'br his coming to Santa Clara, 
smiled* to himself 'with a confident happi- 
ness as* he realized 'how he had succeeded 
\$tiefe the other man had "failed: l Only as 
they "passelT the r spri rig, gurgling softly in 
thVnighVlT -stillness; did a* touch' of sadness 
cbme'mpon ' tfini •':' 4 for 'there/ 'shoeing clear 
in'the' moonlight, was the" stone which v He 
hail caused * 1 6^ be sel :: o ver : the grave of ' his ' 
feHow"-sol&ief who & Had r fallen be'fofe v the " 
fight 1 was'' 1 won". *A't this suggestioVo'f it, ; 
he. remfembefecl 'the Indian" superstition of 
which "Benito had ' told him —that "lie who * 
conquered the* spring must 'pay with his* 
life' for the victory ; and as l he walked' on* 
possessed for the moment by his old feeling 
that "the spring really* had a malignant per- 
sonality and was his mortal enemy, he fell to 
wondering why' it 'was that the life of Har- 
stalrs had fallen forfeit and not his own. 
T " Five minutes later all these idle melan- 
choly fancies were exorcised by the enthu- 
siasm which filled him as he demonstrated 
his conquest on the ground : leading the 
Major first to the edge of the ravine, and 
thence — bidding him count his paces — the 
little traverse across to the shaft. 



"We've wasted some money hen*," he 
said, as they stood beside the new pump- 
house, ''and we've got a pump on our 
hands that we haven't much use for. But 
the Company can stand the strain, I guess, 
Major !" And he laughed a little in sheer 
lightness of heart. 

"Yes, " the Major answered, but ab- 
sently. "Yes, I guess the Company can 
stand the strain." Then he was silent for 
a while, and his thoughts so absorbed him 
that he forgot to puff at his cigar. 

They were standing between the shaft and 
the pump-house. At their feet, resting on a 
low bed of masonry, was the first section 
of pipe — extending outward from the pump 
and turning over into the shaft with a 
curved joint. ' To set it in place, the rail- 
ing on that side . of the shaft had been 
taken away. The black opening and the 
black shadow of the building scarcely were 
distinguishable. The Major's obvious ab- 
straction made Boldwin nervous. A false 
step, even a change of position, might 
cause him to stumble over the pipe and so 
send him headlong downward — and he re- 
membered the stone that he had flung in 
there, and the sound of it as it went rum- 
bling downward, and the faint whispering 
hiss when it struck' the water at last. Al- 
most involuntarily he placed himself be- 
tween the Major and the mouth of the 
shaft, and at the same time warned him to 
be careful how he moved. 

"Yes, I see," the Major answered^ rous- 
ing a little. l "It would be easy to trip 
over that pipe and take a header, and 
that's a fact." And then, after stopping 
a moment to draw sharply at his cigar, he 
went on' slowly, and speaking with a curi- 
ous emphasis: "I don't see that the Com- 
pany*'* got anything to do with this thing, 
Bbldwin. It'beiongs to you and me." 

Boldwin was puzzled. "I don't quite 
follow'you, Major, "he answered. "We've 
got a good stake here, for sure, but the 
big stake is the Company's — and I guess 
the stockholders will feel that way about it, 
too, whenihe dividends come to be paid." 

"Stockholders be damned," said the 
Major shortly. "Don't you see that we've 
got the game right here in our own hands? 
Nobody knows what you and I know— not 
even your wife. You've kept your head 
shut, and it's a good thing you have, ft 
all they say at Zacatecas about this spring 
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is true, and I've always thought it was, 
we might sock in ten pumps — and still 
have the mine water-logged for about eleven 
months in every twelve. Ain't that so?" 

"I hope it's not so, " Bold win answered ; 
but by no means confidently, for the Major 
was only putting bluntly into words the 
convictions that he had been fighting 
against for more than half a year. "But 
whether it's so or not, " ' he went on, in a tone 
entirely confident, ' ' what difference does it 
make? This pump is just old iron so far as 
we are concerned. The minute the tunnel's 
opened, the work will be done. That tunnel 
will down the spring for good and all." 

"Exactly," the Major replied, "and 
that's where our fine work comes in. 
Now just listen. There's trouble in the 
Board already — there always is trouble in 
a board, according to my experience, un- 
less dividends begin to be paid smack off. 
Well, we'll give 'em something really .to 
worry about. You keep on keeping your 
head shut, and go ahead setting up the 
pump; and I'll go back to New York and 
tell 'em all I've heard in Zacatecas about 
what's certain to happen when the rains 
come and the spring settles down to busi- 
ness. That'll sicken 'em bad. And about 
the time they're all growling lively, the 
rains '11 get here, and you'll begin to send 
up reports showing that everything the 
Zacatecas ' folks have said is true. Or if 
it ain't, and you find that the pump really 
is coming out ahead — not that there's the 
ghost of a chance of it — you can smash 
something, and just let the old mine soak 
full. Do you ketch on?V 

"No, I don't," Bold win answered; and 
contented himself with this brief negative 
because of his conviction that Major Brashar 
was soaked full and that his extraordinary 
utterances were no more than overmuch 
whisky -and -water re-distilled into words. 

The Major chuckled. "You're a first- 
class mining engineer, Boldwin, ' ' he" went 
on, "but you ain't yet what can be called 
a mining expert. Now I am. I never ex- 
pected to get enough silver out of this 
mine to make a three-cent piece. What I 
did expect was to boom her up by sending 
a first-class man down here, just as if we 
meant business, and then get out on the 
rise. But that's not my game now. This 
tunnel's such a dead-sure thing that I'm 
going to break my record and really work 



a mine for what's inside of it instead of for 
what's in its stock. And you can just tot 
your sweet life that I'm not going to give 
away as good a thing as this to a lot of 
lambs — the fellows who have most of the 
stock now. I tell you, it's yours and 
mine. When I've thrown cold water on 
the New York fellows, and you've squirted 
the whole spring over 'em, the shares '11 
go to nowhere in a week. Then I'll come 
the high magnanimous. I'll say I still 
believe in the property, but as I seem to 
have made a mistake as to its immediate 
availability I'll stand the racket myself by 
buying in the shares. And so I will, for 
our joint account. That'll look well, and 
also" — the Major chuckled again — "it 
won't cost much!" 

Boldwin did not chuckle. By this time 
he had "caught on" to the Major's proj- 
ect. He felt the blood getting up into his 
head and he was beginning to "see red" 
— which was the way with him when pos- 
sessed by a mighty rage. 

"And then," continued the Major, 
"we'll hang things up for a while. Not 
for long, but long enough for the thing 
not to be a dead give-away. And then 
we'll surprise ourselves so we won't be 
able to sleep nights by finding out about the 
tunnel — and just go ahead and rush things 
through. With the showing we can make 
we can borrow all the money we need for 
development twice over ; and the solid differ- 
ence '11 be that when we've paid that money 
back it'll be just you and me who'll autn the 
mine ! Just you and me, Boldwin — just we 
two! By God, we'll be rich as kings!" 

Boldwin had his hands thrust down into 
his coat pockets. He gripped his fists to 
steady himself, and with a strong feeling 
of regret that he could not square things 
with the Major by applying his grip to that 
eminent mining expert's windpipe. He 
was seeing very red indeed, and he had 
hard work to hold his voice steady. 

"If you've quite finished. Major," he 
said, "we'll go back to the house now. I 
want to get my report in shape. I shall 
start a man down to the railroad With it at 
four o'clock to-morrow morning. If the 
wires are all right, it ought to be in New 
York by nine o'clock — we have a pull of 
more than an hour on New York time, you 
know — and the Secretary '11 be able to call 
a special meeting of the Board at noon." 
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44 What the devil are you talking about?" 
the Major whipped out. "Are you crazy, 
or are you just a plain damn fool?" 

44 Never mind what I am. But I'll tell 
you what I'm not: I'm not an infernal 
blackguard — and you are. You hound, 
I'd do right if I fired you down the shaft !" 

4 4 You mean, ' ' and there was a growl in 
Major Brashar's tone, 44 that you won't 
come into my plan?" 

44 1' 11 see you damned first!" 

The Major's eyes looked ugly as Bold- 
win stared right into them. They had a 
curious glitter, like the eyes of a wild 
beast. He swayed a little and his arms 
slightly moved. 

44 And you mean," he asked, 44 to give 
this thing away to the folks in New York? 
You mean, a fool like you, to stand be- 
tween me and about the biggest fortune 
that ever a man on God's footstool made?" 

4 'I mean that," Boldwin answered, 44 and 
I mean a good deal more. Every stock- 
holder in the Company shall know what 
you've said here to me and what you've 
wanted me to do. All New York shall 
know it — and know you for the filth that 
you are. You can't be tried in the courts. 
I've no witnesses against you, and your 
lie under oath is as good in a court as my 
truth. But your lie is not as good as my 
truth outside of the courts, and that's 
where I'll go for you. I tell you now, 
squarely, that before you hear the last of 
this rotten night's work you'll wish you'd 
never been born — or that you'd hired some- 
body to hang you ahead of time!" 

Boldwin 's voice went shaky as he poured 
out in words the rage that came near to 
choking him. The red lights dancing 
before his eyes were almost blinding. He 
was not even steady on his feet, and un- 
consciously took a step backward that 
brought him to the very edge of the shaft. 
The Major loomed before him vaguely; 
only, there in the shadow, the wild-beast 
glitter of his eyeballs was clear. 

And that glitter suddenly became 
brighter, as the Major answered : i4 Then, 
damn you — get out of my way!" 

VI. 

It was two years later that the following 
personal item was published on the edi- 
torial page of the Tucson "Daily Drill" : 

(the 



4 4 The many friends of Major William Bra- 
shar, so well known in this city and through- 
out the Territory, will be glad to hear that 
he has struck it rich in Old Mexico. It will 
be remembered that some three years since 
the Major floated a company to develop 
the water-logged Santa Clara mine in the 
Zacatecas district, and that the company 
smashed up under painful circumstances; 
the discovery of the apparently hopeless 
condition of the mine being coincident 
with the tragical death of the Superintend- 
ent, also a gentleman well and favorably 
known in this city and vicinity, Mr. Lau- 
rence Boldwin, who met his fate by stum- 
bling into the six-hundred-foot shaft. The 
Major, fortunately, was at the mine when 
this sad accident occurred, and did his 
best to have the body recovered but unsuc- 
cessfully. To add to the misery of the 
situation, Mrs. Boldwin, a young and 
highly cultivated lady, the wife of the 
Superintendent, died the next morning in 
giving birth to a child. 

44 It looked at that time as if all the bot- 
tom was bursted out from the Santa Clara 
enterprise and the stock struck hard-pan. 
But Major Bill never lost his grip. He 
published a card saying that things looked 
black but he believed he could pull the 
enterprise through, and he advised every- 
body to hang on. Nobody did hang on 
but himself, and he backed his say-so by 
buying in all the shares at about what the 
certificates were worth by the pound. But 
his sand was of the right sort. Since 
then h"e has astonished himself and every- 
body else by draining the mine by tunnel- 
ing, and we now hear that he is cleaning 
up a thousand ounces a day. 

"We must add a pretty touch to this 
story that will please the ladies. The 
Major has formally adopted Mr. and Mrs. 
Bold win's orphaned infant, a boy, and has 
made him his legal heir — which is just Bill 
Brashar's whole-souled and whole-hearted 
style. 

44 We. have known Major Brashar for 
more than seven years, and except in a 
few trifling matters have always found him 
a high-toned gentleman from his hat to his 
boots. It is with heartfelt pleasure that we 
chronicle his good fortune and record his 
noble generosity, and we wish him and his 
bonanza baby a long run of their luck." 

END.) 
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WINTER SPORT. 
Bv Harry Thomas Clinton. 



THE first touch of frost in the air is one 
of the best tonics in the world. It 
dispels the languor of summer and drives 
one to brisk outdoor exercise, and the 
hardiness and health of a race or an indi- 
vidual may well be estimated according to 
the amount and variety of winter sport 
indulged in. 

Not many years ago, there was practically 
no comparison between this country and 
Canada in the enjoyment of winter sport. 
The Canadians had it all their own way. 
The most we could enjoy was a long tramp 
to some pond, there to skate as long as it did 
not snow. But when the snow fell, no at- 
tempt was made to clear a space; skating 
was abandoned until a rain, followed by a 
cold snap, gave satisfactory ice once more. 



Well-defined sport for any one outside the 
limits of boyhood and girlhood was almost 
unknown. 

The Canadians with their rinks, ice- car- 
nivals, tobogganing, snowshoeing and other 
winter pastimes gradually converted us, and 
now we are as devoted to winter as they. 

Winter sports are classed according as 
they require snow or ice. Upon the former 
we have sleighing, tobogganing, snowshoe- 
ing and skiing; on the latter, skating, curl- 
ing, hockey and ice- boating. 

In the participation in all sports more 
or less danger is encountered. The truth of 

" No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way," 
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SKATING WITH THE AID OF SAILS. 

was never better demonstrated than by the 
entire abandon with which its devotees 
follow the sport of ice-yachting; and, as 
with Alpine climbing, it takes but a taste 
to create a desire for more. The earliest 
history of ice-yachting carries it back to 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when ice-boats were built at Poughkeepsie- 
on-the-Hudson. Oliver Booth is credited 
with being the first builder of an ice-boat. 
It consisted of a square box on three 
runners, and his sail was a flat-headed 
spritsail. The rudder was set in an oak 
post, and the forward runners were nailed 
to the sides of the box. Not until 1850 
was much progress made in the art of de- 
signing ice-boats. It is easy to imagine 
how, in the early days, a man practically 
took his life in his hands when he got 
into one of these machines. No attention 
being paid to proper balance, 
a boat seldom rode consistently 
on its runners and the yachts- 
man was frequently pitched 
headlong on the ice. The 
masts were set forward in- 
stead of being stepped in the 
runners' plank, the main 
booms were reduced in length, 
and the gaffs were lengthened 
and peaked. The first race 
for the challenge pennant of 
America was sailed in 1881, 
and since then many have been 
the contests between the boats 
of the Shrewsbury River, 
Orange Lake and the Hudson 
River. 

At such a speed do the 



yachts skim over the glassy 
surface that only one with a 
cool head and a steady nerve is 
capable of controlling the craft. 
The chief dangers that men- 
ace yachtsmen are the cracks, 
the snow hummocks, the reefs, 
and squalls which may cause 
collisions. A broken mast or 
rudder-plank seldom results in 
anything but temporary dis- 
aster. The ice-crack is the 
most treacherous of all. The 
runners may suddenly be caught 
between the edges of the ice and 
the yachtsmen be thrown out 
with great force, or, worse still, be pinned 
down and seriously injured. Another 
danger is running unawares on a part of 
the river where the ice has been cut the day 
before and a thin coating has frozen over, 
not strong enough to bear the weight of the 
yacht. If the space is not too wide, the 
momentum may carry the yachtsman saftly 
over, otherwise a cold bath or a worse 
fate awaits him. One of the worst ac- 
cidents of this nature occurred near 
Poughkeepsie some years ago. A party of 
four was sailing along at a terrific speed, 
when, without warning, the yacht plunged 
into an opening which had slightly frozen 
over. The gap was not very wide, and the 
momentum carried the party under the ice 
at the farther side. Two were expert swim- 
mers and, having the presence of mind to 
swim back, were rescued, but the other 
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SKIING— JUST BEFORE THE JUMP. 

two, on account of the thick ice, could not the hardy Norsemen who settled in the 
be reached in time. Northwest. 

Squalls are dangerous, from their tend- Scandinavia is the home of the ski, and 
ency to lift the wind- 
ward runner and 
hence cause the rudder 



to lose its grip and 
put the boat beyond 
control. 

With all its dangers, 
ice-yachting has a 
fascination about 
it which cannot be 
denied. The speed 
attained is often so 
great that the yacht 
is lifted from the ice, 
giving the yachtsman 
the incomparable sen- 
sation of whizzing 
through the air. 

The principal 
courses in this country 
are at Lake Minne- 
tonka; at Orange 
Lake, New York; at 
Shrewsbury, and on 
the Hudson River. 

Skiing, although 
not so common in 
the United States as in 
more northern coun- 
tries, is by no means 
new. Many years ago 
it was introduced by 




SKIING— IN MID-AIR. 



it is there that one can 
see the sport in its 
perfection. 

A little town in 
Norway called Thell- 
marken boasts that it 
is the birthplace of 
the ski, and the claim 
seems to be accepted. 
In northern Scandi- 
navia the ski is a 
necessity, for there 
traveling without it 
would be well-nigh 
impossible, and it is 
as much a part of the 
home equipment as a 
pair of shoes would 
be in our country. 

When Frithjof 
Nansen made his 
Greenland trip and 
crossed the inland ice- 
field from coast to 
coast, the Norwegian 
ski was his greatest 
aid. 

The Scandinavian 
ski is a narrow strip 
of wood six to eight 
feet long, turned up 
at the forward end, 
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smooth on the bottom, but having a shallow 
groove running longitudinally from toe to 
heel, about half an inch wide, to prevent 
the ski from sliding off on the snow side- 
wise. The ordinary ski is fastened by a 
strap running over the instep, but the Cana- 
dian ski is much more elaborate. In some 
districts three straps are used, while those 
made for hill-climbing have a device in the 
shape of a half shoe, into which the foot 
is fastened by a strap. As an expert will 
readily see, this is dangerous in taking the 
shoot and necessitates the unfastening of 
the strap, to have the foot ready for im- 
mediate release. 



The skiman carries a staff in his hand 
for guiding and braking. This staff has 
a piece set in it, about six inches from 
the sharpened point, called a ball, which 
prevents the staff from being pushed far 
into the snow. To one not familiar with 
the sport the staff seems unnecessary, 
whereas it is vitally essential. No descent 
or shoot should ever be attempted without 
the staff. Broken bones, and even death, 
have been the direct result of attempts 
to do without it. 

Another feature of skiing is presented 
in Norway, in the form of the Annual 
Tournament; so much interest has been 
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taken in this tournament that it is now 
known as the 4 'Norwegian Derby. M 

The contests are varied, but include two 
features, namely, running in the skis, and 
leaping. There are also, at times, various 
combination contests; such as races be- 
tween four men mounted on two pair of 
skis, obstacle-races, races combining speed 
and picking up articles from the surface 
when going at high speed, and, in fact, 
almost every kind of an innovation such as 
is added to any racing contest. It is in 
the leaping, however, that the most interest 



be a swift and sure skater, being able to 
stop abruptly, to make short turns, to be 
an expert at dodging, and to keep one's 
balance easily no matter what positions or 
exertions may be required. 

A hockey-player's skates are almost 
straight on the bottom, so that nearly the 
entire length of the blade rests upon the 
ice, thereby giving a firmer base for the 
sudden and violent changes of direction 
which are constantly required. 

The commonest of all ice-sports, and one 
that affords a great amount of fun, is skat- 




THE "NORWEGIAN DERBY."' 



is taken. The skiman starts at the summit, 
rapidly descending until a platform is 
reached. Great speed has been attained 
in the descent, and as he leaps from the 
platform the impetus carries him far out 
and down the slope. The man covering 
the greatest distance wins, but in so doing 
he must remain upright. On one occasion a 
competitor cleared one hundred and twenty 
feet, but fell after alighting, and his leap 
was not recorded. 

After ice-yachting and skiing there is 
ice-hockey. In order to play the game, 
in any form worthy of the name, one must 



ing. Interest in this sport grows each 
winter, and with the development of ice- 
hockey, it is safe to say that this good old 
winter pastime is coming up and eclips- 
ing even the interest of years ago, when 
outdoor rinks were in vogue. There was a 
time when athletic fields were flooded every 
winter, and as soon as the ice formed they 
were packed with people. 

Where can one find a happier gathering 
than the laughing crowd which frequents 
the familiar lakes — the air, crisp and clear, 
giving vigor to the frame and color to the 
checks; the moon at her height shedding 
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a welcome light as the skaters glide 
along ? 

in Holland skating is not only a national 
pastime, but a necessity, being the most 
convenient means of locomotion. Carnivals 
are held there lasting three and four days, 
in which all classes participate. The little 
Dutch girl with her marketing in a basket 
on her arm, traveling along on a pair of 
clumsy wooden skates which seem alto- 
gether too large for her, is just as pictur- 
esque as the Queen of Holland gliding over 
the private space reserved on the canal for 
her amusement. 

The development of the skate has been 
gradual but progressive. First came the 
old-fashioned wooden one with straps for 
the heels and toes, with the runner set 
into the wood; then the same skate im- 
proved by having a screw which was fast- 
ened into the heel and did away with the 
heel-strap; after that came the clamp for 
the toe, and lastly the regular club-skate. 
How different the old wooden skate, turned 
up at the toe, from the long racing- 
skate with its highly polished blade! The 
modern skate is really a part of the shoe. 
There cannot be too much care taken to 
secure the skate firmly to the shoe, :*s seri- 



ous mishaps are the consequence of failure 
to do so, and a broken ankle is the least 
serious result when a skate slips off during 
a race. 

During recent years figure-skating has 
given way somewhat to ice-hockey and 
racing, but there are still some figure-skat- 
ing contests. Graceful figure-skating is a 
pleasing sight to an observant onlooker, 
and a skater possessed of a good style shows 
him the following points. The head is held 
erect and 
naturally ; 
the eyes 
are not 
kept on 
the ice at 
the feet ; 
the body 
is carried 
in an easy, 
n a tural 
way ; the 
heels are 
not tossed 
up be- 
hind ; the 
knees are 

~ i . SKIING BY 

nrm out horse-power. 
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not stiff at the beginning of each stroke, 
and they are neitherbent nor stiff throughout 
the movement. 

While the merry throng of pretty girls 
and their escorts glide over the smooth ice 
of some popular skating-lake, the observer 
will notice somewhere off in the distance 
a group of men, some thirty or forty per- 
haps, intently engaged in what would seem 
to the layman sweeping the ice with new 
brooms. On approaching, the observer 
will find an exciting curling-match in prog- 
ress. The origin of the game and its native 
habitat are now lost in the mists and frosts 
of antiquity, although it has long been 
recognized as the national game of Scot- 
land. At any rate, the question of the 
origin of the sport hinders its lovers little. 
The shouts of the players are just as cheery 
as they were wont to be ; the nomenclature 
of the game is very little altered from the 
terms used one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and the customary supper of beef and 
greens is still discussed after a well-con- 
tested bonspiel. In the early stages of the 
game eight men used to play on a side ; 
now four on a side compose a rink, each 
with a pair of curling-stones. The tees 
are placed thirty -eight yards apart, and as 
the players must stand four yards behind 
a tee, the whole distance played is forty- 
two yards. The hog score is marked on 
the ice, seven yards in front of each tee, 




YOUTHFUL .MASTERS OF THE SKI. 

should a change of weather necessitate a 
shortening of the rink ; and any stone not 
passing this score is out of the game and 
put off the ice. The scientific part of the 
game is seen when th2 players, on a keen, 
frosty day and smooth ice, have some diffi- 
culty in keeping their stones from going 
too far. Curling, in addition to being the 
most exhilarating of all outdoor winter 
sports, is for the time being a great leveler 
of social distinctions, the best player being 
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the best man on the ice, whether he be 
peer or peasant. 

*' Ours is a game for duke or lord. 

Lairds, tenants, hinds an' a* that : 
Our pastors, too. who preach the word. 

Whiles ply the broom for a' that. 
For a' that, an' a' that, 

Our different ranks an' a' that, 
The ehiel that 4 soops ' an" plays the best 

Is the greatest man for a' that." 

Another winter sport full of jolly fun is 
tobogganing. Dressed in blanket garb to 
keep out the cold, one climbs a steep hill 
or an artificial slide, dragging the long, flat 
toboggan. The sensations of the initial 
trip are ever fresh in one's memory. First 
you look down from the top and feel that 
it cannot be so dangerous, since people are 
going down all the while and seem to be 
coming up alive. So, with a shiver, you 
brace up, seat yourself and curl in your 
feet. Others are getting in behind ; you 
dare not look around. You feel quite sure 
the captain is not paying strict attention 
and may let go any minute. Next you 
hear, 4 *Hold on tight!' 1 
and in a second you are 
going down that dizzy 
height like an express- 
train shooting by the 
smaller stations. You think 
your last moment has 
come. Suddenly you be- 
gin to feel an exhilaration 
wholly inexplicable. You 
do not care whether there 
is an accident or not. Just 
as you have reached this 
pirch of indescribable ex- 
altation and bliss, your toboggan slows 
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SLEIGHING IN CKNTRAL PARK. 



A PURSUIT RACE ON SKIS. 

down and your first ride is 
over. You feel so brave 
that you long to get to the. 
top again and go through 
those mingled sensations 
once more. Tobogganing 
is one of the chief amuse- 
ments in Canada. The 
Canadian toboggan is very 
light and strong. It is 
generally five or six feet 
long and about twenty 
sport. inches wide, and curls up 

in front. Sometimes a hand-rail extends 
along each side to enable the occupants 
to hold on. The headquarters of Euro- 
pean tobogganing are the Swiss Alps. 
Here the slide is called a ki run. M One 
of the most famous is the Crest a run. 
about a mile long. The Canadian 
toboggan is a common type here, but 
the native toboggan is raised on iron 
or steel runners. The expert rider lies 
flat upon his stomach, head foremost, 
steering with his feet. This sometimes 
lessens the speed and expert tobogganers 
guide their machines by changing the 
position of the body. 

Still another snow sport, and one 
which must not be slighted, is sleighing. 
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The snowy man- 
tle of the parks 
and drives bears 
a marked con- 
trast to the trav- 
el-stained and 
smoke- begrimed 
snow of our 
city streets. 
Snow has 
many attrac- 
tions. With 
its coming the 
little urchin and his larger brothers and 
sisters are given full sway of park terri- 
tory. No signs, ' 4 Keep off the snow, ' ' greet 
his bulging eyes, and he coasts hill after hill 
to his heart's content. It is the children 
who seem to enjoy the snow most. Their 
small sleds afford them more pleasure than 
the millionaire in his well-appointed sleigh 
can dream of. The tiny tots waddle 
through it, make queer-looking snowballs, 
and cut up all kinds of capers. To the 
children of a larger growth the clouds 
promising snow are watched closely. Every 
lover of horseflesh longs to get out his sleigh 
and spin "down the road." Many of 
the horses seen on our drives and in our 
parks are thoroughbreds, and some are so 
high-strung that runaways frequently occur. 
What a pleasure it is to ride behind a 
team of handsome horses in a fur-lined and 
fur-robed sleigh, the gay plumes flying 
in the frosty air and no noise save the 
tinkle of the countless sleigh-bells! Quite 
different from the Eskimo's rude dog-sled ! 



SITTING TIGHT IN AN ICE-BOAT. 



Sleighing-parties are quite the thing now- 
adays. A large park sleigh is hired. This 
clumsy vehicle calls for each member of 
the party, and when all are bundled in, a 
ride through the park or along the speed- 
way is enjoyed. With tooting horns and 
noisy megaphones the party takes posses- 
sion of one of the many roadhouses, and a 
dance and supper are in order. On the 
homeward trip, the noise of the merry- 
makers startles the faithful milkman and 
his slow-plodding horse. For a great many 
years it has been the custom of certain hos- 
telries to offer a bottle of rare old wine to 
the first sleigh at the door. With the fiist 
snow-flurry, and when the ground is barely 
white, many sleighs may be seen hurrying 
along. On they go. while groups wait 

to cheer them 
at the stop- 
p i ng-place. 
It is not al- 
ways the fast- 
est horse 
that wins 
the prize, but 
the one with 
the strongest 
muscles and 
the longest 
wind. 
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THE LAST OF THE RED RACE. 



By William R. Draper. 
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AN OSAGE HEIRESS TO 

TWENTY THOUSAND 

DOLLARS. 



HE present gen- 
eration of full- 
blooded Indian babies 
is interesting from 
many points of view. 
In the first place, 
there is no doubt that 
in a few years now 
there will be no more 
full-blooded Indians 
born, as men and 
women of pure Indian 
blood are rapidly mar- 
rying .either white 
persons or Indians 
whose blood is largely 
mixed with that of 
the whites. Then, too, 
these little copper- 
brown babies are 
something of an anachronism, for many of 
them preserve, to a great extent, the bring- 
ing up and training known to their fathers 
and at the age of thirteen or fourteen find 
themselves well versed in the charms and 
incantations of the medicine-men and ex- 
pert in the use of the seal ping- knife, but 
with a lamentable lack of subjects upon 
whom to practise their skill. Moreover, 
these pure-blooded children inherit, in 
many cases, large 
sums from the sale of 
lands to the govern- 
ment, or own valuable 
reservation property, 
so that many of them 
have more suitors than 
Penelope. 

The marriage of 
two Indians who can 
trace back a pure 
strain of blood for 
several generations is 
a rarity. According 
to the best records ob- 
tainable, there have 
not been one hundred 
marriages of this kind 
during the year 1900, 
while ten thousand 
or more weddings be- 
tween half-breeds, 
whites and quarter- 
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THEIR ELK-TEETH DRESSES ARE VALUED AT 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS EACH. 



bloods have 
been recorded 
and celebrated. 
It seems that 
the full-blood 
of to-day is be- 
coming dissatis- 
fied with his 
race, and is in 
many cases ready 
to fall into line 
in the march of 
civilization. 

It is only on 
the reservations 
of the far South- 
west that the 
curious little 
Indian babies 
are to be found. 
There are now among the twenty tribes 
only three thousand full-blooded Indian 
children. In these same tribes there are 
more than twenty thousand children 
through whose veins courses a strain of 
white blood. They are healthy, fat young- 
sters and, despite their rough usage, grow 
up to be strong men and women. It 
cannot be said that a great amount of 
care or practical education is wasted on 
them. Until the child 
is three, it is fed on 
milk, corn-meal and 
rye, with occasional 
vegetables and meat, 
and is carried about 
on its mother's back 
in a sort of cradle 
made of buckskin in 
the shape of a sack. 
This is laced tightly 
to two boards, and the 
baby seems to be en- 
tirely comfortable, for 
if it were not the fact 
would soon become 
known, as the tempers 
of these youngsters 
are not to be trifled 
with. 

When the child is 
three, its mother loses 
interest in it corn- 
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pletely, and it is not yet old 
enough to be deserving of any 
attention on the part of the 
father. It is allowed to run 
about and eat as much food as 
it can get. Most of its time is 
devoted to playing with other 
neglected children living in ad- 
joining tepees. Frogs, puppies, 
beads and seal ping- knives are 
their favorite playthings. A doll 
or a toy train would frighten 
them into spasms. The use of 
the scalping-knife they know by 
instinct, and more than one In- 
dian child has been separated 
from its scalp during the excite- 
ment of a sham battle. 

They are very imitative, and, 
whenever the chance is afforded, 
mount the ponies of their elder 
brothers or play at making 
medicine and having dreams. 

If at five the boy "puts his 
ear to the medicine talk'' of 





A PONCA MAIDEN AND HER LITTLE SISTER. 



CREEK BABIES AT PLAY. 

the older Indians and the 
father sees him, he will at once 
announce that his young son 
is to be a great medicine- man; 
and after that he, the father, 
is greatly honored among the 
tribe. The father buys his son 
a yellow pony, which is the 
crowning event in an Indian 
boy's life, and he is taken into 
the hills and taught the mean- 
ing of the various medicines. 
At ten he is called a tiist-class 
doctor. It is still a common 
thing to visit an Indian reserva- 
tion where many boys yet in 
knee-breeches take part in the 
dances. These boys go about 
in the same mysterious manner 
which characterizes the older 
medicine-men, always chanting 
to themselves, making strange 
passes with their hands and 
going alone into the hills, 
where they talk with the birds 
and foxes. 

Again, a vast number of the 
boys will listen to the stories 
of the old warriors — how they 
won certain battles against the 
paleface and how many scalps 
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LITTLE SAC AND HER DOG, FOX. 



they have 
taken. These 
boys are des- 
tined to be 
warriors, and 
when they are 
five and six 
years of age 
are taken into 
the forests and 
made to shoot 
at imaginary 
white men till 
they are well 
practised. 



But in present days these 
two vocations of Indian life 
have almost been crushed out 
by growing civilization. 
Therefore the interest of the 
father in his boy is not so 
keen as in former years. 

Little girls never get 
much attention while in 
their babyhood, nor even 
while in their teens. If one 
of them has a gentle, sweet 
voice, she may have many 
dusky wooers, but other- 
wise she is doomed to be 
sold as a slave to some buck, 
when she has reached the 
age of marrying. Despite 
efforts of Indian agents to 
stop this evil practice, it is 
yet carried on among most of 
the prairie tribes of the Southwest. Few 
squaws are married unless the father has 
been well compensated by the groom. 

For a long time the attitude of the white 
man toward the Indian has been extreme. If 
he was a resident of the frontier, it varied be- 
tween fear and hatred; if a dweller in the 
midst of civilization, deep pity was felt for 
the Indian whose race was destined to extinc- 
tion. To-day neither of these attitudes is 





DAUGHTER OF THE 
CHEROKEES. 



the correct one. 
The Indian race 
is becoming ab- 
sorbed and 
amalgamated 
rather than ex- 
terminated, and 
observation will 
show that its 
loss of racial 
entity is more 
than offset by 
the advantages 
gained by the 
individual. 



A SHAWNEE GIRL AND HER 
AMERICAN DOLL. 

3n the part of the younger 
leration of pure Indians and 
those of mixed blood, there is 
le or no resistance to the proc- 
ess of civilization. Teachers of 
ir own race live among 
them and gradually inculcate 
n dern ideas of living by in- 
action and example. Many 
of them are well off financially, 
1 those who do not live on 
ervations readily imbibe 
American notions and be- 
come part of the com- 
munity in which they 
live. The energy with 
which they formerly pros- 
ecuted their intertribal warfare and their 
personal feuds, is now devoted to the 
worthier object of industry with its result- 
ing competency and peace. 

From the picturesque point of view, the 
fact that there will be no more full-blooded 
aborigines is to be regretted ; but from 
the practical standpoint, the lot of the 
modern Indian is by no means a wretched 
one. 
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MADAME CALVE IN HER DRAWING-ROOM. 



PUTTING ON GRAND OPERA. 
By Gustav Kobbe. 



THE public seated in the comfortable 
orchestra stalls and boxes of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House or looking down 
upon the stage from the 
higher balconies and seeing 
the story of ' 'Faust," of 
4 'Lohengrin" or "Tris- 
tan" unfolding itself 
without a hitch, little 
realizes what a vast 
amount of preliminary 
thought and labor is re- 
quired to make a perform- 
ance pass off smoothly. 
The realm behind the 
scenes is a vast one. There 
are deep recesses into 
which the public eye never 
penetrates. But every- 
where behind the scenes 
there is the same appar- 
ently unceasing activity. 
Work, work and work F rXui.kin kri 




again. Those are the three essentials in 

one, it is everywhere found, for successfully 

conducting an opera season. 

How far those who see 
the performances are from 
appreciating the vast 
amount of preliminary la- 
bor! In fact, if they did 
realize it, that labor would 
have been expended in 
vain. For it is the 
highest triumph of work- 
manship to sink itself in 
the product — to have the 
how lost in admiration of 
the what. Technique 
should never be more than 
the means to an end, and 
all the work preliminary to 
the production of a grand 
opera may be called tech- 
nique. When everything 

rzi acHEPP. nas keen done and the 
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curtain goes up, the performance should 
progress so continuously and so smoothly 
that, for the nonce, the public is tricked 
into believing that it is all reality and not 
merely art; that it is life and not a "pro- 
duction." That is the highest triumph 
of art, that it hides itself behind what it 
has created. 

There are various as- 
pects of the work which 
precedes an operatic per- 
formance. This year the 
Maurice Grau Opera Com- 
pany has been on a long 
tour, extending as far 
West as San Francisco 
and as far South as Texas 
and New Orleans, so that 
in addition to all the ma- 
terial prepara- 
tion required 
for the actual 
placing of the 
operas upon 
the stage, 
there was a 
great amount 
of thought 
and expendi- 
ture put out 
upon the man- 
agement of 
the trip itself. 
Doubtless it 
will be inter- 
esting to the 
numerous 
cities which 
were visited 
as well as to 
the home of 
the opera 
c om pa n y , 
New York, 
to which it 
returned after 
its long tour, 
to know something about the manner in 
which this great operatic toume'e was man- 
aged. It must be remembered that this is 
quite different from taking out a dramatic 
company. There is not only the personal 
comfort of the members to care for, but the 
greatest caution has to be exercised to pre- 
vent the delicate and expensive voices of 
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the principal members from being insidi- 
ously affected by fatigue, cold or any of 
the other causes which have to be guarded 
against. Obviously a voice which is worth 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a night must be as carefully guarded 
as a jewel. It is the blue diamond of the 
stage. Therefore an 
opera company which 
includes a Calv6\ an 
Eames, a Sembrich, a 
Schumann- Heink, a 
Van Dyck, a David 
Bi*pham, a Scotti, 
a Pol Plancon 
and an Edouard de 
Reszke, all of whom 
were on tour before 
the New York season 

V began, must travel in 

comfort. 
Certainly the Mau- 
rice Grau Opera Com- 
pany did so. 
They had a 
train of seven- 
teen cars, con- 
sisting of five 
sleepers and 
one diner for 
the principals, 
two tourists 
for the chorus, 
and seven 
freight -cars, 
besides an ex- 
tra freight- 
car which was 
shipped direct 
from New 
York to San 
Francisco 
with scenery 
for the Ger- 
man produc- 
tions. Not 
only was 
every comfort provided on the train itself, 
but, when a principal had sung one night 
and was not to sing until two or three 
nights after in another city, he or she was 
sent right on ahead of the company in 
a drawing-room car of one of the regular 
trains, so as to have plenty of time to rest 
before the company itself reached the next 
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stop. To quote the term used in the the- 
atrical profession, "the principals were 
jumped ahead." 

Sometimes this laudable desire to give 
them a chance to recuperate before singing 
again — to enable them to appear without 
the strain of a just-completed railroad 
journey upon them — required the quick 
solution of difficult problems. From New 
Orleans, for instance, the company this 
season trav- 
eled to San 
Francisco, 
with stops 
for perform- 
ances at 
Houston and 
San Anto- 
nio, Texas, 
and Los An- 
geles, Cali- 
fornia. In 
order to 
have as brill- 
iant an open- 
ing as possi- 
ble in San 
Francisco, 
the manage- 
ment ar- 
ranged the 
repertoire 
for the three 
stops in such 
a way that 
none of the 
principals 
who would 
open in San 
Francisco 
would be 
required to 
sing at the 
road stops en 
route, and to 
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send them on direct from 
New Orleans to San Francisco, where they 
would have several days to recuperate. But 
it was found that only one train a day with 
one drawing-room car leaves New Orleans 
for San Francisco, and no fewer than five 
drawing-rooms were required for the mem- 
bers of the company whom Mr. Grau had 
decided to send on fti advance. It took 
considerable hustling to obtain the four 
extra cars, but it was done in time and the 



vanguard of the company reached San Fran- 
cisco well in advance of the main body. 

Of course, a trip like this is planned far 
ahead. Not only the route, but the opera 
to be given at each place and the cast 
have to be decided far in advance. In do- 
ing this the various forces of which the 
company is composed have to be carefully 
considered. High-class opera-singers can- 
not appear every night, and the road reper- 
toire has to 
be so ad- 
justed that 
there shall 
be perform- 
ances every 
night with- 
out throw- 
ing too great 
a strain upon 
any member 
of the com- 
pany. The 
San Francis- 
co engage- 
ment termi- 
nated on 
December 
1st, then the 
company 
worked it- 
self back by 
way of Los 
Angel es , 
Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, St. 
Louis, In- 
dianapolis, 
Cincinnati 
and Cleve- 
land to New 
York, where 
it duly 
nne hkkyai. opened on 

December 23d for its regular long winter 
engagement. Toward the end of this re- 
turn tour was repeated what had occurred 
when the company left New Orleans for 
San Francisco. The principals who were 
to appear in the opening performance in 
New York began drifting into the city a 
week ahead of the arrival of the whole com- 
pany — and glad enough, too, they were to 
get back. 

I have mentioned that among the places 
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visited as the company was working its 
way East was Kansas City. When the 
company struck that town, they must have 
recalled the experience they had there two 
or three years ago, which illustrates so 
graphically the sudden difficulties which an 
opera-manager has to overcome. At the 
time I am speaking of, the company reached 
the city on a Monday morning. That night 
they were to open in the huge Auditorium, 
which has since been destroyed by fire. 
When the men who were to set the stage 
for the per- 
f o rman ce 
reached the 
buildin g, 
they found 
that during 
the previous 
week and up 
to Saturday 
night a large 
horse -show 
had been in 
progress, 
and, except- 
ing that the 
horses had 
been taken 
out, not a 
thing had 
been done 
to get the 
build i ng 
into shape 
for the in- 
coming op- 
era com- 
pany. To 
have got 
that huge 
building 

ready for the madame 

night would, under the circumstances, 
have seemed impossible to any one but an 
indomitable manager like Mr. Grau. 
Abroad it certainly would not have been 
attempted. 

Not so, however, here. The perform- 
ances had been sold out. Special trains 
were bringing in people from distant points. 
Even Montana and North Dakota had been 
tapped. To disappoint an audience brought 
together under such circumstances was out 
of the question; yet before t4 Faust" could 




be put on, it was practically necessary to 
dig out a horse-show. No time was lost in 
beginning the work; Thirty mule-carts 
were brought into requisition and an army 
of sewing-women set to work piecing to- 
gether huge sheets of canvas, which were 
spread over a floor-space sufficient to place 
nine thousand chairs to cover up and hide 
from view so much of the horse-show as 
could not be dug out in time. All those 
nine thousand chairs were occupied that 
night, and the standing-room was packed. 

"Faust" 
was given 
with im- 
mense suc- 
cess, but the 
vast audi- 
ence little 
re a 1 i z e d 
what had to 
be done in 
order to 
make a per- 
formance at 
all possible. 
On a long 
tour like this 
the idiosyn- 
crasies of 
various 
members of 
the company 
never fail to 
appear. 
Some sur- 
prising 
traits, most 
of them fort- 
u n a t e 1 y 
pleasant, are 
discovered. 
nordica. Edouard de 

Reszke, for instance, has a great knack 
of imitating musical instruments. He can 
seat himself in the attitude of holding a 
'cello and, while drawing an imaginary bow 
across imaginary strings, hum in such per- 
fect imitation of the tones of a fine instru- 
ment that you would suppose a great virt- 
.uoso was playing a solo Stradivarius. He 
is almost as proud of this accomplishment 
as of his singing. His brother Jean, the 
greatest of all tenors, who never takes these 
long tours with the company but has been 
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as 
it, 

ing sounds of animals. 
Madame Nordica tolls me 
that one evening on enter- 
hcr dressing- room 
her husband she 
surprised to hear 
pet poodle noisily 
barking under the piano. 
As she had just left the 
animal safely locked np 
at the hotel, she was com- 
pletely mystified until her 
husband called the dog 
by name, and out from 
under the piano came 
Jean de Reszke on all 
fours. Imagine Lohen- 
grin, Faust, Tristan and 
Siegfried in the role of a 
pet poodle ! 

Pol Plancon is among 
the most agreeable and 
most liked members of 
the company. lie and the 
beautiful Madame Karnes 
have sung in the same 
companies for many sea- 
sons. Whenever they go 



out on the stage together, he has a few 
gallant or amusing words to say to her. 
Usually; just before they step out from the 
wings he whispers, "Ah! now they are 
going to see the two most beautiful noses 
in the company!" Campanari, the bari- 
tone, has the Italian's prodigious fondness 
for macaroni. In fact, so great is his 
passion for the dish that he has a little 
hand -machine for manufacturing macaroni 
and a small apparatus for cooking it, and 
these he takes with him on his travels, so 
that wherever he goes, whether it be in 
Canada or crossing the Great American 
Desert, he never need be without his favor- 
ite dish. 

Madame Calve", like many children of the 

theater, is superstitious. She is spiritualist- 

ically inclined, and often the first thing she 

oes when she reaches a place where she 
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has some time on her hands is to make 
inquiries about mediums and try to ar- 
range for seances. She has had her tomb 
designed. Conspicuous in its decorations 
are two statues of herself, one as Carmen, 
the other as Ophelia. In explanation of 
this, she says that she wants to save her 
mother the 
trouble of 
selecting a 
headstone 
for her, and 
moreovershe 
wants to 
make sure 

f lying 
amid artist- 
ic surround- 
ings after 
her death, as 
she would 
shudder to 
think of be- 
ing under 
an ugly 
tombstone. 

1 once asked 
her where 
she would 
have the 
tomb erect- 
ed. "Oh," 
she said, * * in 
any quiet 
spot, though 
I suppose if 
an orchestra 
were to start 
up the 4 Se- 
guidi 11a ' 
from i Car- 
men' any- 
where near 
my tomb, I 
should come 
out and 
dance." 

But because the company has been off on 
tour, it does not follow that meanwhile 
things have been somnolescent at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. If you had climbed 
around behind the scenes there, you would 
have found everybody just as busy as at the 
height of the season. They were preparing 
for new productions which are to be made 
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only in New York, or were making an 
occasional new scene or "prop" for one of 
the old operas. When I was there some 
days ago, the chief mechanician, Mr. Mc- 
Giehan, and the property-master, Mr. 
Siedle, were creating a new standing tree. 
There stood the trunk, and leaning against 

it or various- 
ly disposed 
about it were 
other parts 
which could 
be added or 
taken off 
so that it 
could be 
used for 
"Lohen- 
grin, ' ' 
"Tristan" 
or ' l D ie 
Walkurc." 
The ward- 
robe depart- 
ment was 
busy making 
new gar- 
ments or 
taking 
stitches in 
o 1 d cos- 
tumes, and 
Mr. Emens 
was occu- 
pied with 
his scene 
models, and 
the men on 
the paint- 
bridge were 
as hard at 
work as 
ever. About 
the only peo- 
ple, usually 
looking as 
if they had 
their hands so full of work that they 
had no time to turn around, who were 
not there, were Frederick Latham, Mr. 
Grau's business manager, and Lionel 
Mapleson, the librarian. Both of these 
were with the company on the road. Of 
course, Mr. Grau himself, the head, front 
and brains of the undertaking, was, in 
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accordance with his usual custom, personally 
conducting the tour. 

The public little realizes that behind the 
scenes of the Metropolitan Opera House is 
a large and most important factory running 
in full blast. There are manufactured all the 
scenery, costumes, properties and mechan- 
ical effects used in the elaborate produc- 
tions. Everything has to be most skilfully 
planned. "When the revival of "The 
Magic Piute" was under consideration, and 
the expense of doing it on an appropriate 
scale was figured out, it was found that 
the curtain would rise on an expenditure of 
something like thirty thousand dollars. 
The production was practically made en- 
tirely new. 

Have you ever been in a scenic artist's 
studio? He has no easel. Instead, he 
has a little model, an exact miniature of 
the house in which his scenery is to be set 
up. Here on a reduced scale he prepares 
models of the scenes which his painters are 
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to project on an enormously enlarged scale 
upon the canvas which hangs by the paint- 
bridge. When he has modeled his scene, 
he calls in the costumer and the stage- 
manager. Scenic artist and costumer usu- 
ally have put their heads together before 
getting to work and decided upon certain 
color-schemes for the various scenes, but 
just that very morning the costumer may 
have seen a stunning bit of red which he 
wants to introduce into his scheme, and 
so he tries to persuade the scenic artist to 
change the coloring a little accordingly. 

The stage -manager studies the model 
very carefully. In that scene he may 
have to bring a hundred or more people on 
and off. Possibly the scenic artist has 
relied for his chief effect upon a superb 
flight of broad steps leading from the back- 
ground almost to the middle of the stage. 
The stage-manager, in studying over the 
matter, does not see how he is going to 
handle his forces within the space left him. 
So he and the scenic artist again consult 
and after much discussion compromise in 
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such a manner that the artist can give the 
stage -manager more space to work on 
without destroying the effect of his pet 
stairway. 

During this time the property-master 
has not been idle. Possibly all kinds of 
heathenish gods may be required for the 
production, and he has been obliged to 
study various works on the religions of 
antiquity in order to have his properties 
historically correct. Moreover, he often 
has some complex mechanical problems to 
solve. There is, for instance, the snake 
in "Rheingold, " a huge saurian which 
crawls over the stage in a most lifelike 
manner. It would have been easy enough 
simply to station some one on the oppo- 
site side of the stage to draw the 
monster across by an invisible wire. But 
the property-master wished to simulate the 
convolutions of a serpent. Therefore he 
constructed this one in such a way that a 
boy can get inside of it and, by placing 
his hands and feet in stirrup arrangements 
attached to wires connecting with the head 
and tail, work these extremities while the 
saurian winds its eerie way across the 
stage. 

The " Siegfried" dragon is another very 
clever beast. How often I have seen it 



quietly hanging upon the second fly-gallery ! 
There, suspended in air, it rests when off 
dutT*. It is fun to. jab it with a property 
spear and see it sway to and fro. It is 
built on wire and is very light and easy to 
move. Its front legs consist of greenish- 
colored trousers, into which a boy thrusts 
his own legs, putting his body in the 
head, and then with his hands working the 
monster's eyelids or the stop-cock which 
turns on the steam that issues from the 
pipe concealed in the dragon's head and is 
supposed to be its noisome and poisonous 
breath. 

When complete performances of "The 
Ring of the Nibelung" began to be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, an entirely 
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new method of doing the famous "Ride 
of the Valkyrs" was devised. A slanting 
bridge was built at the back of the stage, 
hobby-horses on wheels we're placed on it 
and boys dressed up as valkyrs were 
mounted on the horses. At the proper 
moment the hobby-horses were started 
down the bridge and lightning flashed 
around them. The effect was very strik- 
ing. It looked as if 
the valkyrs were rid- 
ing through the dis- 
tant storm-clouds. 
Another elaborate 
contrivance was the 
working of the swim- 
ming apparatus for the 
Rheindaughters. 
They were suspended 
on saddles with care- 
fully adjusted coun- 
ter-weights, and men 
hidden behind the 
strips of "set water' ' 
and Canvas rocks 
pulled the saddles 
with wire. The sad- 
dles also were attached 
by wires to an over- 
head trolley which 
was worked from a 
fly-gallery in unison 
with the movements 
of the men on the 
stage. 

But, of course, 
neither thirty thou- 
sand dollars nor a 
much larger sum, 
however judiciously 
spent on an operatic 
production, can make 
it a success without 
singers of the right 
caliber. In this re- 
spect Mr. Grau's company this season is, as 
usual, a strong one. Besides those already 
mentioned, he has among his prima donnas 
Mile. Lucienne B rival, Mme. Suzanne 
Adams, Madame Gadski,. Fraulein Fritzi 
Scheff and Mademoiselle Ternina, and his 
tenors include Alvarez, Bandrowski and 
Dippel. In addition to planning a Verdi 
cycle, Mr. Grau expects to give the usual 
proportion of Wagner performances, and the 
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novelties promised are De Lara's 'Messa- 
linc" and Paderewski's "Manru. " The 
great pianist himself is to conduct 
"Manru, M and the production is expected 
to be the star event of the season. 

Apropos of Paderewski's opera, I heard 
an excellent musician the other day express 
the hope that the great virtuoso would not 
drop into the "Rubinstein rut." He 
meant that Rubinstein 
became so absorbed in 
the composition of 
operas (none of which 
was really successful) 
that his rank as a 
virtuoso was injuri- 
ously affected. To be 
what they are not — 
how many have suc- 
cumbed to that ambi- 
tion! After Liszt's 
retirement Rubinstein 
was the greatest pianist 
of his day. But that 
was not enough. He 
got the composer's bee 
in his bonnet. He 
achieved some charm- 
ing effects in the 
smaller forms, espe- 
cially the ' ' Lied ' ' ; and 
his * 'Ocean" sym- 
phony also is a fine 
and tolerably familiar 
work. On his first 
voyage to this country 
Rubinstein suffered 
frightfully from sea- 
sickness, and nothing 
was too bad for him 
to say about the ocean. 
4 'But, Herr Rubin- 
stein, M some one re- 
monstrated, "think 
how beautifully you 
have described the ocean in your sym- 
phony. M "Bah!V exclaimed the great 
pianist, "that was before I ever had laid 
eyes on it!" 

As an opera composer, however, Rubin- 
stein was not a success, and Paderewski'a 
admirers, who know that a good slice has 
been taken out of the virtuoso's time and 
incidentally out of his possible earnings in 
composing 4 ' Manru, " are afraid that the 
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opera mania will take possession of him to 
the detriment of his pianism. There is no 
doubt he has worked at "Manru" with 
enthusiasm. I am told by those who saw it 
abroad that it is interesting instrumental ly, 
especially in its ballet music, which is said 
to be charming, but that, as a whole, it 
suffers from a very dull libretto. However, 
I do not 
wish to pre- 
judge it, 
though this 
o p i n i o n 
comes to me 
from an ex- 
c e 1 1 e n t 
critic. 

Mr. Grau 
also is con- 
sidering the 
advisability 
of a Verdi 
cycle . I 
cannot class 
this as a very 
stupendous 
undertak i n g 
and it hardly 
requires a 
Wagnerian 
to conclude 
that a fine 
production 
of "The 
Ring of the 
Nibelung, " 
for instance, 
would create 
more public 
enthusiasm 
than a " re- 
vival" of 
"Trova- 
tore." Nor 
do I see ex- 
actly where 

the necessity of a Verdi "cycle" comes in. 
Hardly a season passes without perform- 
ances of "Alda, " "Traviata," "Trova- 
tore" and "Rigoletto." This year Mr. 
Grau again has Madame Eames, the love- 
liest of Alfdas, and for the other roles 
Madame Sembrich, the greatest living 
singer of fioriture. In the list of operas from 
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which the repertoire is to be "selected" 
(ominous word that, "selected") are Ver- 
di's "Otello" and "Ernani"; and also 
"Un Ballo in Maschera, " with its absurd 
Italian Puritans masquerading around 
Boston. The Italian censor, when he came 
to scrutinize the opera, forbade its per- 
formance in Italy because of the rev- 
olutionary 
incidents 
in the story. 
Whereupon, 
with that 
delightful 
disregard 
for con- 
gruities so 
characteris- 
tic of old- 
time opera, 
the plotting 
in the libret- 
to was trans- 
ferred to 
Boston and 
our worthy 
Puritan 
ances tors 
were turned 
into so 
many bra- 
vos with 
s ti lettos, 
poignard s 
and con- 
spirators' 
cloaks. 
However, 
one could 
stand sev- 
eral cycles 
o f Verdi 
for the sake 
of 4t Otel- 
lo." But 
will "Otel- 
lo" be one of the works on the list 
to be "selected' 1 ? Will not the lightning 
of managerial "selection" strike our old 
acquaintances "Ernani" and "Un Ballo," 
while "Otello" is allowed to remain in 
the respectable retirement of black type 
with "The Repertoire" in red letters for 
a headline? 
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PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Richard Stearns. 



ARRANGEMENTS have been made to 
commemorate the coronation of King 
Edward VII. by a great canvas to be painted 
by Edwin A. Abbey. The order has not 
been given to the flashlight photographer. 
Why not? A photograph is an exact re- 
production of what the lens throws upon 
the ground-glass. It is a facsimile of the 
scene. Would not, therefore, a photograph 
give posterity a more exact idea of the cor- 
onation pageant? 

Doubtless, however, the flashlight never 
occurred to those who had in charge the 
commission for commemorating this great 
historical event. If it did, it probably 
was dismissed without serious thought. 
The very fact that it was a great historical 
event necessitates its being commemorated 
in a great way. That bars photography. 
But should it? 

This brings up again the oft- discussed 
question as to the artistic differences be- 



tween painting and photography; and 
whatever the most enthusiastic advocates 
of so-called "pictorial photography " may 
claim, photography still holds a middle 
ground between art and applied chemistry. 
It still is second to the individual work of 
the artist with brush or pencil. Probably 
nothing worse can be said of a painting or 
drawing than that "it looks just like a 
photograph." 

Yet photography has made such enor- 
mous progress within the past ten years 
that many people must be asking them- 
selves where it is going to stop. Consider- 
ing that there are many people living who 
remember the practical invention of photog- 
raphy; considering that there are persons 
under fifty who as young people sat for 
daguerreotypes, these constituting then the 
only method of photography and requir- 
ing several minutes of rigid pose by the 
sitter; and then considering the class of 
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camera work that is turned out to-day, it 
is quite within bounds to say that the artistic 
possibilities of photography still are un- 
dreamed of in the wildest visions of the 
most ebullient enthusiasts. 

Nowhere has photography made a more 
rapid advance than in this country. This 
is largely due to the enthusiasm of the 
amateur, who was not slow to take advan- 
tage of an apparatus which could produce 
comparatively artistic effects yet the tech- 
nique of which could be mastered with ease 
as compared with the long studies which 
the painter was obliged to pursue at the 
Beaux Arts or in studios. Once the tech- 
nique of the camera" was acquired, the re- 
sults obtained became questions of taste, 
and there the culture of the amateur entered 
in. With his refinement of observation 
and with all outdoors open to him — ocean, 



rivers, fields, forests, mountains, plains — 
as well as refined home surroundings, in- 
stead of being limited to the space pre- 
scribed by the four walls of a studio, with 
its " property' ' railing, rustic chair and 
lake background, he had a choice of sub- 
jects wholly beyond the ken of the profes- 
sional photographer. 

For a time the amateur was a great crux 
to the professional, but it was found that 
instead of interfering with the profes- 
sional's business, he was not only bringing 
in a new kind of work to the studio, that 
of developing and finishing, but was act- 
ually awakening such a wide-spread in- 
terest in photography that the amateur was 
the indirect cause of an increased number of 
portrait-sitters. Moreover, the professional 
derived great technical benefit from the 
work of the amateur. His own work began 
to improve under the stimulus of rivalry, 
and he has gone ahead and made improve- 
ments which have not been without decided 
influence on the art progress of photography 
as a whole. Though lacking the time 
usually at the disposal of the amateur and 
almost of necessity limited to portrait 
work, the growing artistic quality of the 
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product of the professional gallery is not 
the least perceptible evidence of the advance 

in photogra- 
phy. 

With the 
advent of the 
amateur a new 
style of photo- 
graphic work 
was not long 
in making it- 
self felt. This 
is especially 
true of this 
country, and 
indeed "pic- 
torial photog- 
raphy ' ' was 
so distinctly 
the product of 
the United 
States that 
even now it 
is often spok- 
en of as the 
11 American 
School/ 1 Not- 

Cnpyright, ml. by the rifman Mfg. 0>. . it , . 

"rock of ages/' withstanding 
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its obvious merits and the beauty of 
many of its products, coupled with the fact 
that it more nearly approaches true pic- 
torial art than any other class of photog- 
raphy, it has been opposed most vio- 
lently by the so-called 44 Naturalistic " 
school. The pictorialists and the natural- 
ists are still at odds. It is the distinction 
between the photographer whose artistic 
trend causes him to put some of his own 
feeling and ' 'atmosphere 1 ' into his photo- 
graphs and the conservative who believes 
that a photograph should be nothing more 
than a faithful transcript, a facsimile of 
nature. In other words, the progressive 
pictorialist puts some of his own individu- 
ality into his work. 

Mr. Dallett Fugue t in "Camera Notes 11 
has hit off both schools in some clever 
verses. Here are four lines from Mr. 
Fuguet's "Pictorialistic 1 *: 

"No! . . . Yes ! ... It really must be I. 
I recognize the coat and tie. 

" But some would ask you, do you pose 
Yourself or him who to you goes ? " 

But notwithstanding this little fling at 
the progressive amateur's hobby, I suspect 
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Mr. Fuguet of being himself a pictorialist 
from the lines which he has entitled 44 Nat- 
uralistic 1 ' : 

" Before fair nature you are meek ; 
You are so careful, Mr. Sleek ! 
You've analyzed me beautifully ; 
You've laid me out, by all that's holy !— 
Composed me well, by rite and rule— 
Aud don't I look a pretty fool? 
I've iron rods to hold my head : 
I'm stuffed with sawdust, ages dead. 
You ought to put me in your case, 
A specimen with hairy face." 

However, I must abandon, at least tem- 
porarily, the differences between the picto- 
rialists and naturalists, between whom such 
a fierce quarrel has raged so many years, 
and take up a phase of the subject, cer- 
tainly a pictorial phase, which is illustrated 
most admirably in the photographic repro- 
ductions in this article. Most of these are 
nothing less than original photographic 
pictures posed with living models appro- 
priately costumed and then photographed. 
In several instances living models hav^ 



been posed after painted canvases, with the 
result that something more lifelike has per- 
haps been ob- 
tained than if the 
dead canvas itself 
had been placed 
before the camera. 
It often has 
been pointed out 
that, next to print- 
ing, photography 
has done more for 
the intellectual 
advancement of 
mankind than any 
other invention. 
With the im- 
proved output of 
our best amateurs 
working in the 
pictorial line and rd 
with what might 



be called 
graphic 



photo- 
living 
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pictures such as are reproduced 
in this article, it may be doubted 
whether photography is not do- 
ing just as much for the artistic 
as for the intellectual progress of 
mankind. It searches the heavens 
for stars beyond the range of the 
most powerful telescope; it gives 
facsimiles of fossil remains; it 
assists the work of the micro- 
scope; and in many other ways 
plays its part in the intellectual 
development of the race. 
But now it is entering 
"" the household as an art 
factor, not simply as a means of 
securing a portrait which will in- 
terest a limited number of people, 
but as a producer of pictures 
which strike a deeper and more 
universal note of sentiment. As 
stated, many of the subjects 
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reproduced herewith are entirely original, some of 
them suggested by reading, others possibly by pict- 
ures on similar subjects which seemed to the origi- 
nator of these to lack some popular quality which he 
could supply by photographing from the live model. 
The effect of placing attractive pictures of this kind 
within easy reach of many households must be bene- 
ficial to the progress of art culture in this country. 
Slumbering ambition must be awakened and many 
responsive chords struck which otherwise would have 
remained silent. 

A phase of this picture photography, though not, 
strictly speaking, belonging to it, is the reproduction 
of the so-called "I/Art Nouveau" effects through 
photographic processes. "L'Art Nouveau" is some- 
what difficult to define. It might be summed up as 
producing a picture with poster and decorative effects 
yet retaining in the result a real picture instead of a 
mere poster or decoration. It may be said to be a 
combination of the true pictorial and the conventional 
treatment of a subject. The center of interest is 
treated pictorially, whereas the background and acces- 
sories are conventionalized. The charming portrait of 
"Queen Wilhelmine' 1 and the picture of " Cleopatra' ' 
are good instances, one of a foreign, the other of an 
antique subject, done in this sty'.^, while the "Minne- 
haha" and "Hiawatha"' are a reproduction of Amer- 
ican types in "I/Art Nouveau" by photography. Of 
course, these do not come under the head of picture 
photographs, since they are not paintings from the living 
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models. But it is interesting to know that 
the latest departure in art, so late indeed 
that it is entitled "I/Art Nouveau, " can 
be adequately reproduced by means of 
photography. 

Enough would seem to have been said 
to show that pictorial photography is a 
great advance on the naturalistic school. 
Almost any argument that can be brought 
up against it can be answered. Certainly 
photography touches near enough on art 
to be governed by many artistic principles, 
and while it may sound paradoxical to say 
that a photograph is more artistic the less 
it is like a photograph, it must be remem- 
bered that this, comparison refers to the 
old-style photograph, which is rapidly going 



out of vogue. Photography certainly is 
perfect in certain phases of technique. It 
gives the drawing of the subject with all but 
absolute correctness. Through the so-called 
orthochromatic plate it renders comparative 
color values with absolute fidelity. Un- 
questionably such memoranda taken in the 
field or studio must be of great value to 
the painter or draftsman, and the camera 
has, as a matter of fact, become an im- 
portant aid to the artist. And it gives 
him this great advantage, that when he 
sees the model posing with just the 
effect which he wishes to secure, he can 
get it in the twinkling of An eye. Sim- 
ilarly he can obtain a record of a land- 
scape when it is lighted just as he wishes. 
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Those lights and shadows, how quickly they come I 
and go ! How tantalizing it must be for an artist 
to look up from his canvas and see that the aspect of 
the scene has been materially changed by a fleeting 
cloud or by the lapse of a few minutes in the day ! 

Pictorial composition is one of those things which 
really are not chance, but are the result of the artistic 
feeling of the camera-man. For an inartistic per- 
son nature may pose itself every day, but he will pass 
it by. To the photographer of artistic taste, on the 
other hand, everything beautiful appeals, and all he 
has to regret is that he sees so many good things 
when he hasn't his camera with him or when the 
light may not be just right. The difference between 
the naturalistic and pictorial photographer may be 
summed up in the statement that the naturalistic 
operator tries to get everything on his plate that can be 
seen, while the pictorialist tries to suppress everything 
that is unimportant. As a result the pictorialist is 
developing even impressionistic effects in photography. 

A very sober discussion of the limitations of pho- 
tography as applied to art is contained in two papers 
I recently have read, one by J. T. Ashby and the other by E. T. Holden. Mr. Ashby 
follows his dissertation on the limitations by pointing out what the artistic photog- 
rapher can accomplish in spite of them. There is no need, argues Mr. Ashby, 
to risk a failure by attempting too lofty a flight. The more heroic emotions are sel- 
dom, if ever, awakened by photography. "Yet," continues Mr. Ashby, "as our daily 
lives are not, as a rule, spent in heroics, we have a very wide range of homelier senti- 
ments, emotions and interests to appeal to, whose less extravagant demands are very well 
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satisfied with such achievements as lie 
within the power of the camerist." 

Mr. Holden takes a less optimistic view 
of photography as an art. Evidently he 
is not a pictorialist. Yet there is no 
gainsaying opinions such as he expresses. 
The camera makes note of some natural 
and beautiful fact, and there, according to 
Mr. Holden, its work ends. The painter 
also notes that fact, and it gives him the 
inspiration he needs for his work, but into 
his presentation of that fact, into every 
detail of it, he is able to throw a feeling, 
an individuality, a soul, that cannot find 
its way through the camera lens. The 
painter and the camera artist may have 
much in common — taste, ideals, enthu- 
siasm, knowledge, skill — yet there is a fun- 
damental difference in the work of the 
painter and the photographer that must 
ever place the painter's work above the 
photographer's. Can the gap that lies be- 
tween be climbed? Not even the most 
enthusiastic photographer has been able to 
give a wholly satisfactory affirmative answer 
to that question. 

And why? Because, as Mr. Holden 
answers the question, into the painter's 
work will enter his individuality. Take 



as an example the portrait of a beautiful 
woman. The painter's human knowledge 
and passion will interpret it for himself 
and in his own 
way. A photog- 
rapher might 
obtain a more 
exact portrait 
that probably 
would satisfy 
better her hus- 
band, family 
and friends. 
But it would 
not have the 
universal in- 
terest of a por- 
trait by a fine 
artist who has 
felt the mag- 
netism of her 
beauty and 
been inspired 
by it, and has 
self-interpreted 
it. He gives us 
her beauty as 

It appeals tO copyright, 1901, by the L'llman Mfg. Co. 
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these various influences will so impregnate 
his work that it speaks as- much of the 
painter as , of the sitter. 

This, as Mr. Holden points out, is 
one of the most precious qualities of the 
painter's art, since it allows him to give 
such unfettered expression to himself. It 
may not be such a record of living truth 
as the camera can 
give, but it will ap- 
peal to a far larger 
circle than the cam- 
era production. In 
fact, its appeal will 
be to the universal 
art-instinct rather 
than to that small 
group of family and 
friends who are look- 
ing for nothing more 
than a facsimile of a 
handsome face. 
These people want 
details of costume, 
even to the pattern 
of the lace collar. 
, "Just look at that 
lace!" they will ex- 
claim. "You can 
see every thread!" 
That is their idea 
of portrait perfec- 
tion. They do not 
want a face artist- 
ically interpreted; 
they want it in fac- 
simile. To such per- 
sons a photograph 
or a portrait drawn 
or painted with pho- 
tographic detail will 
be most satisfying. 
In fact, it happens 
comparatively rarely 
that a really artistic 
portrait satisfies the 
intimates of the sit- 
ter. They are so familiar with every line and 
feature, and often with so many details of 
costume, that they miss any detail which 
the artist in his "interpretation" has 
omitted. The painter of smooth, agreeable 
and, if possible, flattering portraits always 
will be the most successful financially. 
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The greatest living portrait -painter — need 
I name him? — probably has been more 
severely criticized by the intimates of his 
sitters than even in the press, .even in his 
early days. I know of two instances in 
which his portraits have not been hung 
up because the family considered them so 
perversive of facts. Yet it is doubtful if 
any other portrait- 
ist of the last quarter- 
century has made 
such a reputation 
among artists and 
people of artistic 
culture as this por- 
trait-painter, of 
whom Americans 
may be Droud that 
he is one of them. 
Like every great 
portraitist, this 
painter places upon 
canvas, not only a 
fleeting expression, 
not a transi en t 
phase of the sit- 
ter's face, but a 
summing-up of the 
"feeling" that un- 
derlies the character 
of the person he is 
painting. Such an 
interpretation is 
"basic." 

The question for 
photographers of 
the new school to 
answer is whether 
they can interpret 
nature, whether 
they can put some- 
thing of themselves 
into their work, 
whether they too 
can make it "basic." 
It will not do to say 
them nay. Who can 
tell, with photography's already wonderful 
record in the pictorial line, what it may 
yet accomplish? The advance of the past 
few years has been great, but none can 
say what marvels the future may yet hold. 
At all events, the pictorialists are enthusi- 
astic, and to enthusiasts belongs the future. 

18 
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parallel 
of 54°, 
a hun- 
ird r e d 
miles 
nort h 
of Cum- 
berland House — named after his Grace, the 
44 Butcher" — and two hundred miles from 
Pelly, lies the country of the Makwas. If 
you should wish to go there, a team of shag- 
anappy ponies, if they be tough, will run you 
up from Pelly in five days. The High Com- 
missioner of the Hudson Bay makes it in 
three, but his horses are then turned out 
for a year's rest. \c^ cannot afford this. 
Between this country and the Lake of Amisk 
lie the pot-hole lands. Here, say the 
Makwas, the Great Spirit rested from his 
labors, and, blind to the cttaos at his feet, 
looked forth on his work and called it good. 
But on arising to go thence, says the leg- 
end, he saw the evil of the land, and be- 
cause it had made him to say the thing 
which was not, he cursed it forevermore. 
And so, seamed, rugged, broken, bordered 
by forests of gloomy spruce, crude, just as 
it dropped from his hand, it endures to 
this day. 

Over its scarred surface writhe fathom- 
less earth-cracks. Bleak sand-hills lie 
cheek by jowl with black morasses; and 
huge pits — the pot-holes of the Makwas — 



gape amid shaking quagmires and treacher- 
ous muskegs. A thousand lakes dot the 
bush. From their waters petrified trees 
thrust skeleton limbs. Over the inky 
depths the loon races his shadow, the hawk 
shrieks a malediction from the sky, and at 
night the owl bells anathema in the sleep- 
ing woods. Accursed, devil-haunted, peo- 
pled by wild beasts, it is avoided of Cree 
and Sioux and Makwa, and even the trap- 
pers of Fort a la Corne give it a wide berth. 

The last rays of a blood-red sun flamed 
over the pot-hole lands, crimsoning the 
waters and clothing the abomination of 
desolation with scarlet robes and gold. 
From the eastern face of a deep pit 
the rose light glanced on the upturned 
countenance of a man. He stood at the 
bottom. All around the rock sloped up 
and out, so that a stone dropped from the 
top would have landed ten feet from the 
base. He was trapped; a cat could not 
have scaled that overhanging surface. 

At the foot of the cliff the wearing hand 
of time had deposited a loose bank of sand 
and. rubble. On this the man stood, the 
slack of a lariat coiled in his left hand, his 
eyes fixed on a storm-riven stump that 
leaned over the cliff. Slowly at first, but 
with gradually increasing speed, he swung 
the noose until it whirled in whistling 
circles. Suddenly he jerked it up and out. 
Like a darting cobra it rose, whipping out 
the coils, hovered for an instant, straight 
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and rigid, then curved easily over the 
stump. 

4i Bien!" the man exclaimed, throwing 
up his arms. He had forgotten his pre- 
carious footing. Overbalancing, he rolled, 
the center of a small landslide, to the bot- 
tom of the heap. He sat up, wiped the 
sweat from his eyes and gazed at the swing- 
ing rope. 

"Peste!" he muttered. "Two days in 
this pit of hell. Mere de Dieu ! Two 
days!" 

Scrambling up the heap, he began to 
climb, gripping the rope with knees and 
feet. Three yards from the top he stopped 
dead. A grim face looked down from 
above. The climber's wrists felt as big 
as buckets, his arms were pulling from the 
sockets, but, staring defiantly upward, he 
hung on, swinging in mid-air. A minute 
passed. Then a big hand slipped by the 
face and shook the rope. The man dropped, 
and the next moment the lariat fell from 
above, coiling across his body. 

Stunned, and badly shaken, he lay on 
the sand while the sun slipped into his 
dusky blanket and the twilight faded. Up 
rose the noises of the night. Frogs 
croaked in the sloughs, a fox barked among 
the sand-hills, a wolf howled in the bush. 
A bronze moon peeped at him over the 
tree-tops, then climbed her silver path. 

The man stirred, sat up, and glanced 
above. The stump stood, solitary, clearly 
outlined against the moonlit sky. Noise- 
lessly mounting the heap, he tried another 
cast. It missed. He tried again, and 
again, and again, and still again, and many 
more times, until, toward midnight, the 
tightening rope sent a welcome thrill along 
his arm. He leaned forward, listening. 
The soughing night-wind, the myriad- 
tongued mosquito, the babel of frogs, these 
were all he heard. 

''So'/' he breathed. "The weasel 
sleeps. ' ' 

He seized the rope, knife between 
teeth, ready to climb, but, as he reached 
up, it flew through his hand, rose, and fell 
about him. Sitting down, he coiled the 
lariat, then lay over and dozed. Once 
more, in the gray morning, he lassoed the 
stump; and this time his head leveled the 
bank before the silent watcher snapped 
him from the rope. He fell, turning head 



over heels, and lay until the rising sub 
flushed the east with trembling rose and 
gold. 

When the sun arched to the meridian, he 
crawled into the shade of the overhanging 
bank. It was hot. The pot-hole glowed 
like a devil's oven. Waves of heat rolled 
down from the high cliff, the sand-bank 
glared, the stones scorched his feet. 
Toward noon he stripped. Then lively 
sand-lizards ran over him, and buzzing 
flies nipped pieces from his body. Hot, 
hungry and tired, he tried to forget his 
misery in sleep, but choking thirst kept 
him wide awake until the sun ran down 
the western grade. Then he dozed. 

The clip of a cutting ax brought him 
flying into the open. There, against the 
fiery sunset glow, stood a man, chopping 
away the stump. 

"Devil !" 

The man looked down. "What is it, 
M'sieu The-Factor-That-Is-To-Be?" he 
sneered. 44 It is warm down there, eh? I 
see m'sieu affects negligee since he inhabited 
the lower regions. " 

"It is warm, yes. " The prisoner's hand 
was fumbling behind his back. "But, 
see you, Gene Lascurrettes, it is not so 
hot as — hell !" The knife flashed from his 
finger-tips straight at the chopper's back, 
who just then stepped side wise to reach 
farther round the tree. It whizzed between 
arm and body, and stuck quivering in the 
stump. 

"So!" exclaimed Lascurrettes, swinging 
slowly round. "The little knife! My 
own, too, I had forgotten. Careless! An' 
this was a good throw of the knife. 
Forty feet if an inch! Excellent! But 
see you" — he pulled the knife and threw 
it on the ground — "now is your last bolt 
spent. An' M'sieu The-Factor-That-Is- 
To-Bc will soon soon have opportunity of 
comparing this" — he waved his hand airily 
— "with hell." The prisoner made no 
reply. He sat on the sand -heap quietly 
playing with the coils of his lariat. 44 But 
m'sieu tires of the play," continued Las- 
currettes. "Then, see you, we will finish." 
He thrust against the stump. 44 Not yet, eh? 
More chopping? Behold the white chips 
showering like the white blossom on ihe 
grave of M'sieu The-Factor-That-Is-To-Be. 
A pretty fancy." 
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WJien Gene Lascurrettes gave out 
his intention of building on the pot- 
hole lands, Fort a la Corne shrugged 
its shoulders and commented accord- 
ing to its kind. 

44 The man's daft!" growled the 
Scotch factor. 

44 He is one fool, this Gene! r 
chorused the French half-breeds. 
They liked not the prospect of having 
Gene's wife, the prettiest woman in 
A la Corne, removed from the sphere 
of their observation. 

The Cree runners expressed their 
surprise in harsh gutturals eked out 
by wealth of signs. Few men cared 
to trap in the "scab lands"; 
that any should wish to live 
there was beyond the compass 
of the Cree imagination. But, 
indifferent to criticism, Gene 
continued his preparation. 

He was something of a 
mystery to Fort a la Corne, 
and mysteries it hated. Ex- 
perience had taught it that 
those things which cannot be 
comprehended are to be feared. 
Therefore, being incompre- 
hensible, Gene was disliked. 

The coldest day of the pre 
ceding winter, when the spirit 
registered sixty and odd below 
and you could hear the groan of a sled 
ten miles, a team of lathered ponies 
had swept through the fort gate. Pok- 
ing its nose carefully out of doors, A la 
Corne had watched a sawed-off giant 
carry a half-fiozen woman into the 
factor's house. And such a woman ! 
When the frozen veil was thawed from off 
her face, the Fort forgot its manners (in- 
herited from the best blood v of France) 
and stared; and not until she quietly turned 
her back did they remember. It was Gene 
and his wife. When they inquired of his 
journey, he was extremely reticent, answer- 
ing in general terms. 

4 'He had come from the north?" 1 

"He had." 

"Far?" 

"Far." 

"Then, it was somewhat strange that 
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a man should travel in the heavy frost?" 

"Was it?" 

"See- you, sir, the ponies. They are the 
brothers of the little team of Pete Despard?' ' 

"Likely." 

Long after, they heard that he had 
traded dogs for ponies at Norquay's road- 
house, on the Great. Slave Trail. 

By a curious stroke of fortune, there 
landed in A la dome, the next day, the 
Commissioner of Garry. He was ou a quest 
for ponies, having just killed a team. He 
came face to face with Gene in the stable. 
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No one else was around. 

44 Ph-7-ew!" whistled the Commissioner. 
44 I thought you were beyond the Arctic 
Circle. " 

4 'I am at A la Come, m'sieu." 

44 So I see. And your wife?" 

44 She also." 

The Commissioner thought awhile. 

44 You wish to stay?" 

44 Why not? A man must eat." 

44 How much for the ponies?" 

44 Two hundred." 

44 I take 'em. Now go and tell the fac- 
tor to put your name on the books. But 
say!" Gene stopped. 4 'There's a man 
looking for you beyond the Great Bear 
Lake." 

44 He will not find me there, m'sieu." 

The Commissioner watched him crossing 
the yard. 44 If that man gets down to A la 
Come," he muttered, shaking his head, 
4 'there'll be a pretty fight. I'd like to 
see it" — he licked his lips in sinful antici- 
pation — 44 but there 1 d be some dead men 
round. And dead men," he sighed, 44 are 
no use to the Company. Well, we'll get 
something out of him while he's here." 
The Commissioner had the knack of getting 
things out of men, and if there was noth- 
ing to be got, he packed them off to some 
place where killing was easy. 

When Gene's name was spread on the 
book, the factor wondered, the Crees 
grunted astonishment, and the breeds lost 
their eyebrows in the roots of their hair. 
Then they remembered his wife, and 
grinned. Surely the Commissioner had 
been looking at himself in those dark eyes, 
which were as deep black pools edged with 
willow. But presently they had other 
cause for wonder. Gene drove a nail 
with a rifle-shot at fifty yards, he tossed 
the caber farther than the factor, broke the 
back of a Sioux wrestler, and his tongue 
cut like a two-edged sword. There was 
at first great talk of his wife. 

44 She's seen sorrow," said the factor's 
wife. 44 An' I'm doobtin' if she gaes much 
on her man." 

4 'La Petite!" exclaimed France Dubois. 
4 'Alas! To be married to one bear." 
Being young and hot in the blood, France 
would willingly have consoled the mis- 
mated woman. For a while he followed 
hard on her trail. Then, hearing of the 



matter, Gene pitched him over the Fort 
wall into a snowbank and left him there to 
cool. Which he did, quickly, and re- 
turned to his forest loves. 

Though very much in the minority, the 
women made most noise at the news of the 
moving. The breeds' wives cluttered to- 
gether like a flock of angry mallards, but 
it fell to the factor's woman to voice the 
general discontent. 

44 It's carryin' ye til' that beast hole Vll 
be, is it?" she exclaimed, kissing Lois. 
44 We' 11 see aboot it." 

First she tackled the factor, getting no 
satisfaction; then she cornered Gene in 
the store. 44 What'll be the meanin' o' 
this?" she demanded. "D'ye think to 
tak' the puir lassie, an' her wi' a weak 
heart, till yon desert place amang birds an' 
beasts an' dcils an' Injuns? Tak' shame 
till ye!" 

She paused, winded. Gene's black eye 
wandered over the stout figure. 4 4 Ma- 
dame, " he said, bowing, 44 is please to be 
interest in the matter? Yes? Well, if she 
will know, it is good to trap on the bad 
lands. Game is plenty. Indians? Bah! 
They will not go within goose-flight of the 
pot-holes. Madame know this. The dev- 
ils, is it? Yes," he mused, "we will take 
with us the big crucifix, an' Father Francis 
shall bless the cabin. Then again" — his 
brows shot up, and a wicked smile twinkled 
in his eye — 44 in Quebec, the Lascurrettes 
were of importance. Yes! An' the asso- 
ciations of A la Come are scarcely — but I 
see madame understand. She, perhaps, has 
visit a good family." Slipping by, he left 
the woman paralyzed with indignation. 

44 Weel!" she gasped. 44 Did — you — 
ever? Siccan an impudence! An' me 
once housemaid to a real laird !" 

In early springtime, Gene raised a cabin 
of spruce logs on the bank of a small creek 
hard by a big pot-hole. It was an honest 
day's ride from the Fort, which fact he 
took peculiar pleasure in drawing to the 
attention of the factor's wife. And when 
the ground thawed enough to permit the 
cutting of roof-sod, he loaded his gear on 
a huge-wheeled Red River cart, and creaked 
over the prairie and through the bush to 
his own place. For a month or so he and 
Lois labored at the house, chinking and 
plastering, cutting roof-holes and sod to 
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cover them ; there was also a fireplace to 

build and a door to make. But this done 

and the last shovelful of mud plastered 

smoothly on the walls, time began to drag 

heavy on Lois's hands. Gene was away all 

day, tending his traps or hunting among 

the pot-holes ; so, sitting by the cabin door, 

hands folded, eyes dreamily fixed on 

the distant 

bush, she 

thought and 

thought and 

thought; 

and through 

her mind 

slipped fleet- 

ingshadows. 

Harking 
back to her 
childhood, 
she saw 
dimly the 
face of her 
mother, 
faintly beau- 
tiful, fram- 
ed in the 
cloudy past. 
Then uprose 
the log mis- 
sion of St. 
Ignace, its 
s i 1 v e r y 
chime, the 
gentle sis- 
ters, and the 
things they 
had taught 
her. When 
she was 
grown into 
a tall girl, 
some things 
she learned 
o f herself : 
chief among 
them, that 
in the hands of a maid a man is as wax, 
though hard as steel to the wedded woman. 

She dwelt tenderly on the glory of her first 
love, when the sun shone brighter and the 
birds sang sweeter than before. But with 
this was linked the memory of the black 
day when, by order of the Company, he 
mounted and rode away to Fort McCloud 
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against the Rockies. Shortly after, she 
followed her father the length of the 
Great Slave Trail to Fort Confidence be- 
yond the Arctic Circle. There she met 
Gene Lascurrettes. That was a bitter 
winter. The sun abdicated and withdrew 
to the southland, leaving the north to the 
cold stars and Aurora Borealis. And the 

Forest King 
blew on her 
with his icy 
breath, and 
the elements 
seemed to 
conspire to 
chill the 
warmth at 
her heart, 
and the 
young men 
of Fort Con- 
fidence won- 
dered at her 
coldness. 
The next 
summer 
came news of 
his death, 
and Lois's 
sun went 
out. He 
waskilled,in 
the Rockies, 
by a grizzly, 
so said Las- 
currettes, 
who himself 
had the news 
from a trap- 
per of Fort 
York, who 
got it in 
Garry. Last 
of all she 
thought of 
the mortal 
sickness of 
old Pierre Mondot — how he besought 
her to marry Gene, who stood well to be- 
come a factor of the Company, and so let 
him die in peace. 

44 Thou art beautiful, child, an' need a 
strong husband! 1 ' These were his words. 
Then he told of the ruthlessness of men 
when handsome women were in question, 
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until, half frightened, and to please him, 
she yielded. Happy? No! She had not 
been happy. She had done her duty in a 
mechanical sort of way, but there was no 
love on her side. And now indifference was 
turning to dislike. Had he not torn her 
from her friends at Confidence, and hurried 
her through frost and snow and ice and 
shrieking blizzard, the length of the Great 
North Trail? Made her a stranger in a 
strange land? And, on top of all, isolated 
her in this barren spot? Here was small 
cause of love. 

She sat thus one afternoon in the late 
spring. It was the time of flowers. Har- 
lot-like, the pot-hole lands had clothed their 
barrenness with robes of spangled green. 
In the thick grass, brazen tiger-lilies 
flaunted before humble ox-eye daisies, yel- 
low buttercups shouldered Scotch bluebells, 
and trembling golden-rod bowed over seas 
of dandelion. Through the floral ocean 
nimble gophers chased their loves. A 
•dozen prairie-cocks strutted on a knoll be- 
fore the hens, a quacking mallard steered 
her brood over a prairie slough, while high 
overhead a pair of sand-hill cranes circled 
up in the eye of the sun. 

Gene was among the sand-hills trying 
for a shot at a sneaking wolverine ; yet, 
far down the Fort trail, the girl spied a 
black spot moving over the prairie. It 
grew larger and larger, presently resolving 
into the figure of a mounted man. 

Suddenly she sprang up, hands to brow, 
eyes strained. "Mere de Dieu!" sl*e 
whispered. She sank back, white and 
trembling, one hand pressed against her 
heart. The man hobbled his pony and 
stood before her. He was tall, heavy- 
jawed, aquiline of feature, and massively 
handsome; a strong man, earnest in good 
or evil. 

44 ' I will wait for thee, Jehan le Bait,' " 
he began, surveying her with questioning 
eyes, " 'until the everlasting prairies 
shrivel in the fire of the last day.' These 
were the words of Lois Mondot. These 
were the words I told to my starved heart 
over there 1 ' — he waved to the west — "at 
Fort McCloud against the Rockies. Now 
am I a factor of the Company an 1 return 
for my bride, to find " 

Every speck of color had vanished from 
her face. Her mouth stood open entreat- 



ing breath; she swayed, recovered, then 
fell forward. He caught her, and pulled 
a flask from his pocket. 

"Drink!" he commanded. 

4 4 It — it — is over ! ' ' she gasped. 

"Drink!" He spoke with authority. 
The spirit sent the blood flushing to her 
cheek. " You are better?" She nodded, 
44 An* when I come to Garry," he con- 
tinued, doggedly, "I find " 

44 Stop, Jehan!" She held up a stay- 
ing hand. "You know I love — loved 
you. But they tell me, my father an' 
Gene, that you are dead — kill by a bear. 
Mere de Dieu!" she wailed. "How 
wretched I am ! I do not care. 4 Marry, ' say 
my father, an 1 — an' — I did." She hung 
her head. 

"For this he " 

4 4 Ah, no, Jehan !" she anticipated. "For 
then would there be blood between us. It 
must not be. No, Jehan, no!" 

44 Then you will " He drew her 

close, whispering. She shook her head, 
repeating again and again a faint "No, 
Jehan"; but, indifferent to yea or nay, he 
talked on, rapidly, authoritatively, laying 
his plan. The strong will prevailed. Soon 
she ceased, and nestled in, warm flushes 
chasing one another over her face and neck. 

"To-morrow, " she answered to a ques- 
tion, "he goes to the Fort, an' will not be 
back till midnight. But oh, Jehan, Father 
Francis?" 

"Bah! little one! The fat priest, is it? 
The good father know that love is greater 
than law, an' he has a fine, eye for a pretty 
maid. See you, there will be absolution 
when we are old and gray ! ' ' 

She smiled, and nestled closer. The 
afternoon slipped by and the flickering 
shadows moved round a quarter circle while 
they were still in talk. Suddenly the girl 
sprang from his arms; a passing cloud had 
obscured the sun, bringing on the evening 
twilight. 

44 Go, dear!" she exclaimed. "It is near 
sundown! He will soon be here!" 

44 Then, " he said, kissing her on the 
mouth, " to-morrow, little one! Before 
moonrise. It is a long trail, the Fort 
McCloud, but love lies by the way an' hap- 
piness at the end." 

She followed him among the pot-holes 
with her eves and down the trail to the 
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distant bush, and while she was still gaz- 
ing. Gene turned the corner. He leaned 
his rifle against the wall. 

"This devil-beast, " he growled, throw- 
ing down the wolverine, "will no more rob 
the traps. An' this was a fine shot. By 

the Christ! Yes. Two hund What 

is that?" His eye had caught the moving 
speck. 

"I know not," she faltered. "This 
half -hour have I watched it, wishing for 
thy coming. Just now I had another 
stroke of the heart. One more such an' I 
am done." 

4i Pouf !" He laid a caressing hand on 
her shoulder. "What foolish talk is this? 
No Cree would venture among the pot- 
holes. Afraid? Of a stray pony? See 
you, I will mount an 1 bring it to thee, an' 
we shall have the great laugh." 

4 'No! No!" she exclaimed, shrinking 
from his hand. "Do not leave me. An' 
you are hungry? It was wrong of me to 
be afraid an 1 neglect the meal." 

After he had eaten, she moved outdoors. 
He lay on their bed, smoking and telling, 
between puffs, of a silver fox he had tracked 
in the sand-hills. Fifty dollars was its 
hide worth at A la Come ! Of this she 
should have ten, to buy her a dress fit for a 
queen. She should have brave gear, yes, 
as became a pretty woman, wife to a good 
hunter. Thus he rambled on. She an- 
swered in monosyllables. Twice he called 
her to come to bed, but not until he slept 
did she enter the cabin. 

She was up betimes, and fried the break- 
fast bannock while Gene hitched his pony 
to the cart. After he wis gone, she bark- 
ened to the huge wheels creaking over the 
prairie and drew a long, full breath. Just 
as he turned into the bush, the night-wind 
sank to rest, the air chilled, and the sky 
blacks paled to dullest drab. Trembling 
flushes of red and yellow shot through the 
grays of dawn. Easily the drabs faded into 
the blue of the zenith, the yellows deep- 
ened and blushed into rosy reds, while 
fleecy clouds drew dusky lines across the 
eastern sky. As the sun raised a golden 
rim, a robin perched on the roof-tree and 
piped his melodious note. Blackbirds in 
a near-by bluff broke into liquid music, a 
snipe chirped a cheerful pee- wee from a 
slough, and a pair of jays quarreled in the 



joy of the morning. The hush, the glow, 
the throaty music of the birds, the infinite 
peace and freshness of the new-born day, 
filled her starved soul. Kneeling, like 
some fire- worshiper of old, she watched 
the great red sun lift and roll up his burn- 
ished plane. 

All day she burned with a fever of im- 
patience. Time and again, though she 
knew he would not come till night, her 
gaze traveled down the trail to the distant 
bush. Once, on turning from the door, 
her eyes fell on the crucifix against the 
wall. She shrank back. The church had 
no blessing for an enterprise like hers ; and, 
beneath Christ's cross, Gene had nailed a 
colored mission print of the "broad and 
easy way" leading down to Tophet. 
Toward evening the excitement brought on 
another palpitation of the heart which left 
her, blanched and trembling, on the bed. 
At last the unwelcome sun dropped below 
the horizon. Rising, she lit an oil fire, 
and by its light got ready for the trail. 
She had but little gear. Her few things 
were soon rolled into a small bundle; then, 
throwing a shawl about her, she sat shiv- 
ering with expectation. With dusk came 
the thud of a horse's hoofs. A hasty foot 
stumbled on the threshold. 

"Jehan!" 

She threw wide the door, and the yellow 
flare shone full on her husband's face. 
With a choking cry, she fell at his feet. 
He stepped within. He had heard the name ; 
her bundle lay on the floor. 

44 So, so," he whispered, gently, "it was 
to be the rider of the stray pony, was it?" 
The tone was quiet, but the veins on his 
forehead ridged black, the skin drew tight 
over his heavy jaw, and his hand played 
with his knife. "Rise!" he roared with 
sudden passion. ' 4 Rise an' speak !" He 
struck his heel heavily into her side. 
"The stray pony!" he laughed. "That 
was not to be caught ! The heavy pony ! 
Whose hoofs bit deep in the soft places!" 

She lay still. A minute passed. She had 
not yet moved. Stooping, he turned up 
her face. It was marble-white. Falling 
on his knees, he tore her dress from the 
neck and laid his rough head to the white 
breast. 

Night fell as Jehan 1c Bait spurred from 
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the bush. He was late. A led horse had 
persistently taken the wrong side of many 
trees, wherefore Jehan swore softly but 
with eloquence and variety. 

"O son of the devil !" he muttered, 
44 may you burn in one thousand hells! 
This is your fault. Black night an' a 
new trail." Dismounting, he followed the 
faint white line of dead grass around yawn- 
ing pits and between bottomless earth- 
cracks, while his anxious eye scanned a 
distant light. Half an hour's fast walking 
brought him to the big pot-hole, and here 
he tied the horses at a poplar bluff. 

The oil flare cast a broad stream of light 
through the cabin door, punching a yel- 
low hole in the blackness. "Ho, petite !" 
he called. "Here am I!" The steep sides 
of the pot-holes threw back a hollow echo. 
All was strangely silent. A sudden fear 
chilled him. High overhead, with rush 
of beating wings, a shape swept by. 

He started. "Bah!" he exclaimed. 
"Jehan le Bait, you are become as one, 
chicken. , Ma foi ! To jump at a passing 
goose!" 

Standing on the threshold, he laughed, 
softly. 44 La pauvre, " he whispered. 
"So? She is tired, an' sleeps. Good! 
She will travel the better." 

She lay on the rude bed, the torn dress 
revealing the ivory bust gleaming round 
and full in the yellow flare. Love and pas- 
sion surged with the hot blood through his 
veins. Quietly tip-toeing, he stooped and 
kissed her full on the mouth. Instantly 
he straightened. Her lips were icy- cold. 

"M'sieu salutes his love!" 

Jehan whirled about. In the doorway, 
broad body touching either post, stood 
Lascurrettes. He was smiling; his hand 
played gently with his knife. 

44 You— did— this— thing?" 

The man shrugged his shoulders. "It 
was not my fortuue, m'sieu. The good 
God avenges the outraged husband. So 
say the holy fathers. She died of a stroke 
of the heart." 

44 Of a broken heart!" 

44 As you please. What matter? She is 
dead. An 1 you, M'sieu The-Factor-That- 
Is-To-Be, pay for her death. But not now. 
Presently. There is work to do." 

Taking ax and shovel, Gene led the way 
to the bluff where the horses were tied. 



The moon had Just peeked over the trees; 
the black darkness had withdrawn to the 
pits. 

44 Here is a good place." Lascurrettes 
buried the ax in the sod. "Soon there 
will be more light." 

They worked by spells, preserving the 
silence of good haters, one picking and the 
other shoveling. After an hour's digging, 
Gene looked down on the grave. "It will 
do," he said. 

At the door Jehan le Bait drew to one side. 
"M'sieu will wish to make his adieus?" 

He waited patiently. No need for hurry, 
though the northern moon silvered plain 
and forest, and he could see the faint 
white trail winding over a mile of prairie. 
Yet, time and again, he caught himself 
thinking of Lois as waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing ; waiting to start on the long journey 
which ended at Fort McCloud. 

44 It is her spirit," he whispered. 

"M'sieu?" Lascurrettes stood by the 
open door. He entered, closed the door 
and knelt by the dead. Raising the small 
hand, he placed it on his head. Softly, 
like a caress, it settled among his curls, 
quieting, with cool touch, the pain at his 
heart. He arose soothed and calm, and 
called the husband. 

4 'M'sieu," he said, "this was good, an' 
I would repay in kind. As I hope to pres- 
ently kill you, I swear she was innocent of 
wrong. Her heart was always mine. This 
you knew when you lied away her body." 

Lascurrettes's lips drew into a wicked 
snarl. "Innocent!" he growled. "This 
is the talk of a boy. Does the hand hold 
from the ripe fruit when the belly says 
pluck? This will not save you." 

In her blankets they buried Lois, shovel- 
ing by turns until the grave was filled and 
mounded. When the last sod was turned, 
they stood for a space with bowed heads; 
then, retiring a few yards, they faced 
together. 

Between the grave and the pot hole 
stretched a level sward. Over this they 
began to circle, backward,- forward, side- 
wise, tricking for an opening, knives scin- 
tillating sparks of blue moonlight. 

Suddenly Jehan let drive a circular cut 
from face to waist. It fell short. The 
return flashed straight at his breast, and 
Lascurrettes drove in thrust upon thrust, 
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STOOD LASCURRETTES. 



bearing him back toward the pot-hole. 
A quick side-leap reversed the position, 
and Jehan slashed at the side, and missed. 
Steel sawed steel. The knives flashed in 
and out for a breathless minute, weaving a 
fiery pattern; then, bleeding, they drew 
apart and circled. 



The next rush brought them together, 
free hand to knife hand, and Jehan felt 
the power of his foe. Slowly he was 
forced back to the pit. He felt the knife 
hand tearing from his grip, while the grasp 
tightened on his wrist. He must do some- 
thing, and do it quick. 
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"Courage V the voice of Lascurrettes 
sounded in his ear; "it will soon be over, 
an 1 ra'sieu in hell." 

Raising his knee, he jammed it with 
desperate energy into the other's stomach, 
at the same time throwing back. The 
grapple broke. He fell, head and shoul- 
ders over the pit. For one moment he hung 
in the balance, then Lascurrettes' s knife 
Hashed straight at his face. He saw it 
coming, dodged, overbalanced, clutched at 
the grass, and toppled back. 

Lascurettes crawled to the edge and 
looked down. He could see nothing, but 
presently a groaning curse ascended to him 
through the blackness. Jehan had fallen 
in the loose sand. Quietly withdrawing, 
he walked to the grave and lay down to 
chew the bitter cud of sorrow and thwarted 
purpose. 

He was the child of iron forces and rig- 
orous conditions; the last link of a chain 
every length of which was hot -forged by 
nature and chosen from a thousand. Strung, 
obstinate, acute, he had shouldered through 
life, bending man and woman to his will. 
But his wife's weakness had proved her 
strength. She was gone beyond recall. 
To be robbed of his love! — even by death? 
Springing up, he shook a threatening fist 
skyward, and cursed the power which had 
leveled him in the dust. He waited, al- 
most expectant. The stars looked coldly 



down, the moon shed her pale light as 
before, the murmuring night- wind plucked 
a dead leaf and cast it in his hot face. 
The mote in the sunbeam had defied the 
infinite and received its answer. 

Smarting under a vague sense of futility 
and failure, he turned his gaze to the black 
pot-hole. "Peste!" he muttered, "this 
is fool work, this challenging the stars, 
but over there*' — he shook his big fist — 
"is one that shall pay." 

For two days he kept secret watch and 
ward, awaiting the torment of thirst and 
hunger. But on the second day he ob- 
served the prisoner cutting his mooseskig 
coat into strips, and saw him twist them 
into a long lasso. When it was ready for 
the cast, he crawled to the stump and 
waited. For a night and day he feasted 
fat, then, glutted, turned to destroy the 
last hope of the doomed man. 

"See you," he called below, "how great 
is my solicitude. Presently the tree will 
fall, an' I would not spoil a factor of the 
Company. Stand from under!" The 
stump cracked. "Now," he laughed, rais- 
ing for the last blow, "to hell with you, 
Jehan le Bait!" 

Unseen, noiseless, the lasso shot up from 
below, hovered, curved over, and fell around 
his shoulders. He grasped the tottering tree. 
It cracked smartly, toppled over, and man 
and stump crashed into the yawning pit. 



SLAIN. 



By John Vanck Ciiknev. 



War met him and fell pestilence, 

Sore toil and want, all the dread foes of every day ; 
These he struck down, then went he hence, 

Sent by a soft cat-thing that clawed him in her play. 

His great thews slacked, his eye grew dim — 

That death, how conld it be ! 
A sweet hell-month thrice kissed him, 

The nails in the cross were three. 
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THE STORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S LIFE. 

By John Brisben Walker. 

III. 



AS outlined in the beginning of this 
series of papers, the object is to pre- 
sent such a study of the salient points in 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt as will be 
instructive to the great army of young men 
just entering, or making ready to enter, 
upon active careers, and furnish matter for 
reflection for those maturer minds interest- 
ing themselves in government and recogniz- 
ing that we have a man belonging to a new 
class of administration at the head of the 
nation. To the young man of unformed 
character, hesitating as to the choice of 
roads — one of which goes straight, is 
followed with mental independence and 
integrity of purpose and leads to the 
highest results for himself and the com- 
munity; the other devious, beset by seduc- 
tions to places of immediate ease and 
luxury, tempting in its possibility of tem- 
porary success, but eventually certain in 
its destruction of mental and physical 
stamina — there is probably no other perso- 
nality which presents so much of helpful 
suggestion. Mr. Roosevelt's progress, 
without doubt, affords the most encourag- 
ing lesson for men young or old who have 
intelligence sufficient to lay out for them- 
selves definitely outlined careers. It has 
already, I have no doubt, steadied a hun- 
dred thousand wavering minds; and an 
effect of it somewhat amusing to observe is 
the unfolding, in men who are distinctly 
politicians, of new and, judging by their 
past careers, entirely unexpected ambitions. 
In proper sequence, this chapter of Mr. 
Roosevelt's life should have pertained, to 
speak after the manner of ancient novels, 
to our hero's youth and education. It was 
determined, however, at the outset, to en- 
deavor to impart to these papers a feature 
of the useful, rather than make any at- 
tempt at literary or artistic excellence. 
No hesitation is felt, therefore, in putting 
aside, for the time being, the interesting 
period of youth and education — which, by 
the way, should afford a good opportunity 
for a study of educational facilities existing 
at the close of the nineteenth century — in 
order to take up that portion of Mr. Roose- 



velt's work which is at this moment at- 
tracting the attention not only of the 
United States, but of entire Europe. The 
story of the young man and his early sur- 
roundings — the influences which* beset him 
at school and college — can be studied later, 
while the remarkable review just sent to 
Congress of the conditions which surround 
the people of the United States at the open- 
ing of the new century, is full of the most 
direct interest for all classes of people. 

Hitherto, Presidential messages, based 
upon issues slowly developed through long 
previous years of political struggle, have 
been sent to a Congress strictly divided 
upon partisan lines. These messages were 
listened to with inattention and usually re- 
garded as not in any way weightily affect- 
ing the questions discussed. 

For the first lime, a new President stands 
before a people whose minds are free, who 
greet him either with enthusiasm or with an 
attentive willingness to consider thought- 
fully every word he may utter. More than 
that, we are just at that period when old 
issues seem to have been swept from the 
political boards. Suggestions of problems 
which have been slowly and uncertainly 
dawning in the public mind are definitely 
enunciated for the first time. 

The questions raised by the War of the 
Rebellion, by antagonistic sectious, ques- 
tions of currency, and even of tariff as 
it was formerly an issue, have all disap- 
peared in their old forms — some of them 
entirely at rest, others to appear under 
new alinements of individual advocates and 
in entirely new shapes. 

The public mind for the time being is 
one of extraordinary calmness and dispas- 
sion. New comets in the industrial world, 
accompanied by conditions of unusual 
prosperity, have been hurled across the 
business firmament with such extraordinary 
rapidity and in such numbers that the gen- 
eral impression is not very distinctly de- 
fined. 

li To what has the new century brought 
us?" we are asking ourselves and our 
neighbors. 
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Then comes the recognition that the new 
confronting problems grow out of the won- 
derful changes in the business world; 
that we have reached the solution of what 
was uppermost in the oldtime efforts when 
men struggled for bread: "How to pro- 
duce wealth." 

Not only do we know to-day how to pro- 
duce enough wealth for all, but for some 
years the brightest minds have been chiefly 
consumed in devising means to prevent 
overproduction — 

How to prevent the mining of too much 
coal; 

How to limit the outrush of oil; 

How not to grow too much cotton and corn ; 

How not to build too many houses, lest 
some should stand idle; 

How to keep the production of iron, and 
glass, and brass, and wool cloth, and cotton 
cloth, and hats, and shoes, and clothes 
down to the lowest notch. 

And all of a sudden the American people 
has waked up with a curious amazement at 
its own folly. 

4 * Stop production I Why should we stop 
production as long as there are those who 
go hungry, those who sleep in shameless 
tenements or those who shiver for lack of 
clothes or coal?" We have solved the 
problem of how to produce wealth; so let 
us now solve the problem — 

How to secure the f vilest results of cheerful 
labor distributed over the widest area of 
human powers. 

The new century's new President takes 
up this discussion and presents it not only 
to the seventy-six millions of his own 
countrymen but so as to command — 

The attention of thirty-eight millions of 
Englishmen who are just now groaning 
under eight hundred millions of taxes spent 
on an unjust war brought about through 
the personal ambitions which reign through 
the existing form of government ; 

The attention of twenty-nine millions 
of Italians who, through lack of statesmen 
in power to consider economical problems, 
are enduring the hardest poverty; 

The attention of one hundred and thirty- 
six millions of Russians just beginning to 
dream of a new civilization wherein labor 
will not be driven by the knout and a 
vodka insensibility be not the only surcease 
from misery; 



The attention of fifty-two millions of 
Germans who, even under the sympathetic 
and highly intelligent Kaiser, are com- 
pelled to go through the agonies of finan- 
cial panic brought about solely through 
the system under which public affairs are 
administered ; 

The admiring attention of the aspiring 
republic of France ; and even the attention 
of the prosperous and splendidly governed 
Swiss. 

That is the advantage of a great Republic 
advancing along the highway of a pros- 
perity made possible by its form of govern- 
ment — 

That it' stands as a beacon -light guiding 
all the nations of the world to dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions that are stupidly main- 
tained in the face of an enlightened public 
sentiment, and holding out hope that not 
many years can elapse before scientific gov- 
ernment will rule the world in its farther- 
most recesses. 

To this world-audience — its near-by por- 
tion attentive and thoughtful ; the remote 
anxious and turning in its distress for some- 
thing which would guide it out of despond 
— the new President addressed his most 
earnest thoughts. 

Other Presidents' messages have received 
some editorial lines of indifferent comment 
in London journals and two or three lines of 
news note in those of the Continent ; but the 
rapid development of American industrial 
conditions has suddenly awakened the 
whole world and made its people aware 
that the fate of all mankind is bound up in 
the advance of our Republic in that wis- 
dom which can scientifically regulate the 
production and distribution of the products 
of labor. 

This President's message, which would 
make a small volume with its twenty 
thousand words, might almost have been 
labeled — 

"SOCIAL PROBLEMS." 

A recent article in the "Contemporary 
Review" by Mr. Poulteney Bigelow tells of 
President Roosevelt's youthful days in 
New York — of the formation of a club of 
rich young men who, having before them 
the unfortunate conditions of their city, 
resolved to bring about its reform. The 
club was very small in membership at its 
incipiency, very earnest in its discussion 
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of problems, and seeking light. Among 
those who had just come to New York at 
that period was Henry George, fresh from 
the printer's case in California, full of en- 
thusiasm, but too new to the larger world 
to fully understand his ground. Into this 
little ayociation George was frequently 
brought as a welcome guest, and they all 
listened to the clear reasoning and high 
aspiration of that gifted thinker. One 
wonders, reading the President's message, 
just what influence this mind of George 
exerted over that of the young Roosevelt, 
and we are tempted to find in the message 
itself evidence of a body lying ' 4 a-moldering 
in the grave while his soul goes marching 
on." 

Beginning with the smaller matters, the 
President considers — 

Eight hours' labor. 

Preventing barbaric labor of unorganized 
peoples from crowding in and paralyzing 
the prosperity of the American worker. 

Agrarian problems in Puerto Rico. 

Maintenance of the water- courses and 
climate of the United States through pres- 
ervation of the forests. 

Utilization of waste-lands to be made 
valuable by irrigation for the use of the 
rapidly increasing population. 

A monetary system for Hawaii. 

The Indian converted into a citizen in- 
stead of remaining a tribal danger. 

The organization of ail the Americas 
into a brotherhood as taken up by the Pan- 
American Congress. 

The prevention of insensate crime by the 
ignorant. 

The regulation of immigration so that 
the United States may not receive a greater 
number of ignorant and vicious persons 
than it can safely assimilate and educate. 

The regulation of the money of exchange 
so that it shall not be in the power of un- 
scrupulous men to precipitate panics and, 
in the effort to aggrandize for their own 
benefit, sacrifice the long labors of the pro- 
ducing classes. 

The necessity of preventing those forms 
of government which will presently expire 
by limitation from obtaining a foothold 
and a new lease of life in South America. 

The encouragement of education by 
means of expositions at Charleston, St. 
Louis and elsewhere. 



The facilitating of business and educa- 
tion by means of an intelligently designed 
post-office which shall make the dissemi- 
nation of good books and good periodicals 
easy and so tend to the education of those 
whose intellectual needs are important to 
the Republic. 

But all of these points are of mere minor 
importance. That to which they lead up 
is the question which is agitating every- 
body's mind: — 

What will be the effect of the apparently 
limitless combinations of capital, where the 
large is drawing to itself the small with a 
rapidity which rivals the attraction of the 
suns upon the nebulae of the universe? 
Those in any measure familiar with the 
operations of finance recognize that these 
combinations, commanding as they do the 
banking capital of the country and the end- 
less ramifications of business, are armed 
with what is practically irresistible power. 
They may determine to upbuild or to crush, 
and the success of their mandate is certain. 
All classes of business interests bow to 
them in snobbery or in fear. _A few men. 
having drawn to themselves all power in 
the financial and commercial worlds, may 
next determine to take over the govern- 
ment itself, and the class which would be 
interested in subserving their purpose 
might be so powerful as compared with the 
others of greater independence that the 
struggle would be an unequal one. No 
man actually fears this result, because of the 
immense confidence we have in American 
manhood; and yet? 

Therefore, as has already been said, all 
interest centers in this one section of the 
President's message : What relations shall 
government bear to the great aggregations 
of capital which will eventually control all 
the natural products, all the great indus- 
tries and all the transportation systems of 
the country? 

President Roosevelt, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all classes, goes at his problem in a 
most conservative way. He recognizes, as 
do all thinking men, that organization is a 
step in the right direction. There has 
been too much waste through petty effort, 
ill directed and unintelligently organized 
under the warfare known as the competitive 
system. He doubtless holds the view so 
commonly shared to-day, that the world's 
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work as at present done could be performed 
in half the number of hours if intelligently 
organized and directed. He understands 
that in a measure these great combinations 
are serving the highest purposes and lead 
in the right direction. The men who are 
making these combinations could not serve 
the world better. 

But, when organization is complete, 
what then? Who will administer these 
immense powers? President Roosevelt has 
two remedies. 

The first is the organization of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries with a 
full Cabinet officer in control. It might 
perhaps better be called a Department of 
Intelligence — a Department for the Study 
of Social Problems. He proposes that this 
department shall secure the fullest in- 
formation and present to the public such 
statements as will enable them to realize 
the advantages and dangers presented by 
these combinations. His presentation of 
the subject is extremely able, and is worth 
quoting in extenso because it is the first 
time that a President of the United States 
has clearly expressed the importance of 
this issue. 

"The mechanism of modern business,' 1 
he says, 44 is so delicate that extreme care 
must be taken not to interfere with it in a 
spirit of rashness or ignorance. 
In facing new industrial conditions the 
whole history of the world shows that legis- 
lation will generally be both unwise and 
ineffective unless undertaken after calm 
inquiry and with sober self-restraint. 
In dealing with business in- 
terests, for the government to undertake by 
crude and ill-considered legislation to do 
what may turn out to be bad would be to 
incur the risk of such far-reaching national 
disaster that it would be preferable to un- 
dertake nothing at all. The men who 
demand the impossible or the undesirable 
serve as the allies of the forces with which 
they are nominally at war, for they hamper 
those who would endeavor to find out in 
rational fashion what the wrongs really are 
and to what extent and in what manner it 
is practicable to apply remedies. 

4 'All this is true, and yet it is also true 
that there are real and grave evils, one of 
the chief being overcapitali/.ution, because 
of its many baleful consequences, and a res- 



olute and practical effort must be made 
to correct these evils. 

"There is a wide-spread conviction in the 
miuds of the American people that the 
great corporations known as trusts are in 
certain of their features and tendencies 
hurtful to the general welfare. This 
springs from no spirit of envy or unchari- 
tableness, nor lack of pride in the great in- 
dustrial achievements that have placed this 
country at the head of the nations struggling 
for commercial supremacy. ... It 
is based upon sincere conviction that com- 
bination and concentration should be, not 
prohibited, but supervised and within 
reasonable limits controlled; and, in my 
judgment, this conviction is right. 

"It is no limitation upon property rights 
or freedom of contract to require that 
when men receive from government the 
privilege of doing business under corporate 
form, which frees them from individual 
responsibility and enables them to call into 
their enterprises the capital of the Re- 
public, they shall do so upon absolutely 
truthful representations as to the value of 
the property in which the capital is to be 
invested. Corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce should be regulated if they 
are found to exercise a license working to 
the public injury. It should be as much 
the aim of those who seek for social bet- 
terment to rid the business world of crimes 
of cunning as to rid the entire body politic 
of crimes of violence. Great corporations 
exist only because they are created and 
safeguarded by our institutions, and it is 
therefore our right and our duty to see that 
they work in harmony with these institu- 
tions." 

These words are conservative. They are 
the effort of a man moving slowly, but 
with determination. In the mouth of a 
merely political President, they would mean 
next to nothing; but from Theodore 
Roosevelt they come with an environment 
of character that inspires confidence. It 
is because the public trusts the absolute 
good faith of Theodore Roosevelt, his 
courage in meeting the necessary crises, 
and his vigor in doing when doing be- 
comes essential, that the public will await 
with ease of miud such solution of the 
problem as may be worked out under Mr. 
Roosevelt's administration. 



(To be continued.) 
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BOSTON in its' loftiest mood, Beacon 
Street in its moments of most rigid 
hauteur and pained exclusiveness, had 
never produced anything (anybody, 
rather) more intensely correct, more 
frigidly proper, more sensitively conven- 
tional, than Eli Whitaker Perkins. Re- 
serve and dignity marked his manner on all 
occasions. Poole could not have found 
the slightest fault with his dress. Nor 
did he owe any tradesman a bill. Never 
was he guilty of the least indiscretion. 
Wine of the very best brands, in the most 
singularly small quantities, he sipped at his 
club. Women he treated with great cour- 
tesy on the sound principle laid down by 
the Pater Patriae: "Friendly relations with 
all; entangling alliances with none." He 
did not even play the flute badly, while he 
never missed a symphony concert. "Bad 
£prm" was his severest condemnation of an 
individual. "Rum lot" his favorite criti- 
cism of any party of people that lacked the 
Vere de Vere stamp, the hall-mark of his 
set. His card was almost a prayer. 
Would-be dandies dressed after him. 
People who were in doubt when to show 
up at an entertainment felt comfort and 
conviction warming their bosoms and 
directing their conduct the moment they 
saw Mr. Perkins doing it, "Mr. Perkins 
was so particular." 

"Particular Perkins," indeed, was what 
the irreverent youths at Harvard had 
chosen to dub this model classmate. He 
was twenty-four, rich, highly successful as 
an architect, handsome, well born, and it 
seemed likely that he would continue to be 
the glass of fashion and the mold of good 
form in a most sinfully narrow and vul- 
garly exclusive circle that regarded him 
as its arbiter elegantiarum, when Jove, tir- 
ing of his own work, allowed Eli to catch 
a bad cold that settled in his throat and 
sent him in the height of the season to 
New Orleans. It was characteristic of the 
man that, sick as he was, he took a solid 
week to make his old-maidish preparations 
for exile into the Desert of Sahara of his 
imagination: "the South," he called it. 
If he had been going to the heart of Africa 
he could not have taken his precautions 



more carefully against hunger, thirst, cold, 
dirt, dullness, general isolation and remote- 
ness from the center of all things, alias 
Boston. He bought a portable bath-tub 
of india-rubber, and invested largely in 
soaps, sponges and other toilet requisites. 
He got a complete coffee equipment. He 
laid in a good stock of books, and took 
especial .pains to supply himself abundantly 
with writing-materials of immaculate tone 
and quality, neatly emblazoned with his 
crest. 

When the day arrived for his depart- 
ure, he felt a little excited, being still 
young, but rigidly suppressed the feeling. 
It seemed to him something in the nature 
of an event that he should be leaving 
Boston. It seemed impossible, almost, 
that Boston should go on pretty much as 
usual without him. But nobody else 
seemed agitated by the fact in the least. 
His father shook hands with him politely. 
That is the advantage of having a Boston 
father. He is sure to be polite. One feels 
even that to be a comfort, as one gets on 
in life. But Eli was young, as I have 
said, and by no means thankful for small 
mercies, at home or abroad. His mother 
had presented a cool cheek for him to kiss, 
and had complained that he had pushed 
her cap awry as he administered it. All 
the same, she had seen that he had his 
flannels, his overshoes, his dressing-gown; 
she had ordered a special brand of butter 
and the Boston papers to be sent him 
regularly; she had presented liim with a 
new trunk and a new traveling-bag; like- 
wise a handsome silk umbrella and six 
pairs of spats in colors that would have de- 
lighted the soul of a Quaker; a housewife, 
in case he should want to sew on a button ; 
a shoe-bag; a box of liver pills, and a new 
Bible. People read everything in Boston, 
even the Bible, and though Mrs. Perkins 
was a Buddhist, she said that she enjoyed 
"its fine Semitic flavor"; that it toned up 
her "moral muscles when they got flabby. " 
New Orleans stood in Mrs. Perkins 1 mind 
for nothing so much as a permanent state 
of relaxed moral muscles, and she thought 
the book might be useful to Eli. That is 
the best of mothers always and everywhere; 
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they think of everything that can possibly 
benefit their beloved offspring. Mr. Per- 
kins walked down the steps, lifted his hat 
civilly to his son, saying, "I suppose 
you'll wire when you get there?" and 
without waiting for a response, went off to 
the office, just as Eli was getting into his 
cab. 

While the coachman was disposing of 
his bags, Eli, having rolled his umbrella 
within an inch of its life, looked out. The 
house-maid on the third floor was closing 
the windows of his room, to keep the sun 
from fading the carpet. The house-maid 
on the first floor was rubbing out a scratch 
that he had inadvertently given the front 
door as he issued from it with his new 
umbrella tucked under his arm. The 
butler was carefully replacing the lace cur- 
tains in the drawing-room, which Eli had 
carelessly pulled aside in order to see 
whether his cab had come or not. The 
Templeton : Browns, who lived next door, 
were at their window. Mrs. Brown gave 
him a faint bat of the eyelids which, as a 
farewell to a sick man going a thousand 
miles from home, could scarcely be called 
enthusiastic. Miss Edith Brown looked 
the other way; the fact was that she con- 
sidered herself aggrieved by his going away 
at all, for Eli had shown her the most 
pronounced Boston attentions. He had 
taken her to a symphony concert once; 
twice to the Public Library, and three 
times to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He had sent her a copy of Sloan's " An- 
cient Persian Dynasties. " He had even 
brazenly hinted that he would "come some 
Sunday and take her for a walk on Beacon 
Street. " All these significant, highly 
compromising, and impassioned attentions 
within a period of five years had naturally 
* aroused the highest hopes of the young 
lady in question, hopes that had not been 
fulfilled, to the ire of the whole Brown con- 
nection. Eli felt a little sheepish himself 
as he drove away, and realized that he had 
just escaped doubling his joys and trebling 
his expenses. He felt the chill of his de- 
parture, and regretted that his mother had 
not weakly put her head out of the window 
to see the last of him. Mrs. Perkins, like 
a well-conducted person, was at that 
moment seated at her desk. She had dis- 
missed Eli from her well-regulated mind, 



and had set herself to address a thousand 
circulars which she was sending out in aid 
of a "Home for Aged and Indignant 
Females" in which she was at that time 
much interested. "Edith is a nice girl," 
thought Eli, "but — I — don't — think — I 

— ever — will I don't like her well 

enough to go in for all that" — which was 
remarkable; for Edith Brown was simply 
Eli Perkins in petticoats. 

Eli stopped in New York, of course. 
When good Bostonians want to enjoy 
themselves, they always go to New York, 
if only to renounce and condemn it prop- 
erly. He stayed at a little French hotel 
downtown where the cuisine and the wines 
were very much to his taste, and in the 
office accidentally picked -up a copy of the 
"Courier des fitats Unis." His eye fell 
upon an advertisement that interested him. 
It stated that at Sefiora Bel Gado's Pension, 
Rue Polignac, New Orleans, good cooking, 
good claret, good beds and excellent at- 
tendance might be expected, at given 
rates, with no extra charges. This w*rt 
precisely what Eli wanted. "At a hotel 
nobody would ever give me a second 
thought, and I am far from well," he 
reflected. "In a private family I should 
have no privacy, and a terrible amount of 
the family; but at a first-class boarding- 
house like this I can be quite independent, 
can make myself very comfortable, and 
shall be looked after a bit if I get worse; 
besides, I can improve my French." Eli's 
French had been acquired in Boston. He 
had never been abroad. And while the 
French of Boston is by no means the 
French of " Stratford- Atte-Bowe," it must 
be confessed that it is not the French of 
Paris, or New Orleans either, and Eli had 
the good sense to recognize this fact. He 
folded the newspaper carefully and put it 
back in the exact spot where he had found 
it, took a pen and wrote this telegram: 

"To the Senora Bel Gado, 5073 Polig- 
nac Street : Reserve two large front rooms 
for me; leave at once; sick; have fires. 
Reference, Universal Bank, and President 
of Cotton Exchange. 

"Eli Whitaker Perkins." 

Next day Mr. Perkins crossed over to 
Jersey City, took an express-train, and raced, 

19 
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rattled, slammed, banged, whizzed, bumped, 
flew, past town after town, through city 
after city and state after state. The skies 
grew constantly bluer and softer; the 
population, sparser and sparser; th,e negro 
element in it, larger and blacker; . the 
country, flatter and flatter; until he got 
down among the swamps of Alabama. 
And he had been struck by nothing but 
the vast territorial expanse of these United 
States of ours; the style and the charge of 
his meals; the gloomy beauty of the huge 
moss-covered oaks; the loneness and lorn- 
ness of the solitary negro cabin, the soli- 
tary negro, his solitary wife, children, 
mule, cane- or cotton-patch, yellow dog 
and ash- hopper, until when he got near 
Mobile his train ran into the up-freight 
and got badly smashed. Fortunately, no 
one was hurt, but the accident caused a 
delay of several hours. Due at New 
Orleans at 9:30 a.m., Mr. Perkins did not 
arrive there until 5 o'clock p.m. 

The day was cold, astonishingly so, he 
thought, for that region. The supply of 
coal on the cars had given out; and he 
had not improved the condition of his 
throat by standing around on wet ground 
and getting thoroughly chilled. Aware of 
this fact, he took the first cab that pre- 
sented itself and drove through a city whose 
air of smiling gaiety, cheerfulness and 
prosperity produced its effect upon him, 
sick as he felt and rapid as was his transit. 

The Pension Bel Gado was a big wooden 
house, built in the old orthodox bungalow 
fashion so suited to the climate of Louis- 
iana and the needs of its people. It was 
set in a beautiful, old-fashioned garden, 
rich in orange-trees, bananas, dwarf-palms, 
camelias, cape jasmine and violets. A 
great wave of perfume from the violets and 
orange- trees, which were in bloom, reached 
him as he stood at the gate. The verandas 
were full of plants. A magnificent La 
Marque ran up to the third story, and com- 
pletely embowered one side of the veranda 
with a great wealth of boughs and leaves, 
and several hundred deliciously fragrant 
roses in full bloom, not to mention as many 
more exquisite buds. Such a chorus of 
bird-songs reached him from within and 
without as he mounted the steps that he 
looked about him eagerly to determine 
where the sound came from, and observed 



with disapproval that the house had not 
been painted for thirty years at least and 
that several palings were missing from the 
fence, also that the door-bell was smudgy 
and that the brass knocker (a veritable 
curio) was not up to the Boston standard 
at all in the matter of polish. 

His ring was answered by a magnificent 
Semiramide of a negress who, in spite of 
her age and her coquettish turban, was so 
tall, dignified and commanding in appear- 
ance and manner that he felt quite awed by 
her. He did not understand the Gumbo 
French in which she greeted him, but the 
imperial, and imperious, courtesy of the 
gesture with which she motioned him into 
the salon required no interpretation. A 
servant was called ; his cab was dismissed, 
and he was shown to his room. It was 
furnished with handsome old French furni- 
ture, French pictures, French bric-i-brac 
— some of it of the innocently naughty 
kind that delights the Gallic mind, but 
brought a shocked smile to Eli's face. 
The sunlight was streaming in, as was the 
perfumed air from all the open windows. 
A bright little fire burned on the hearth ; 
a beautiful bouquet adorned the dressing- 
table; a pile of French novels ogled him 
from the table de nuit. A liqueur-glass 
full of chartreuse vert and a plate of 
sponge-cake were waiting for him on the 
mantelpiece. An encyclopedia, a Greek 
grammar, a Boston newspaper (a month 
old), jostled the 4 ' Figaro, M George Sand, 
Dumas, the French and English city papers. 
The green sofa was very chaotic in the 
matter of springs and as shabby as a sofa 
very well could be. The carpet had lost 
almost all trace of color or pattern, and 
was in holes besides — unmended holes, Eli 
observed. Into this room opened a com- 
fortably equipped bath-room, done in pink 
tiles and pink chintz, with a large mirror, 
framed in pink china. The windows, Eli 
observed, had not been washed for some 
time. 

Old Agla?, the Semiramide, had an 
air of suffering endurance and offended 
dignity as Eli pointed to the bath-tub, 
which was full of Mississippi River water. 
A conversation ensued which was not satis- 
factory to either party, and induced the 
most radical misconception about the bath 
in the minds of both; for Agios did not 
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understand one word of Boston American, 
and Eli Perkins was no better off in the 
matter of Gumbo French. Eli pointed to 
the water in the bath-tub and remembered 
that "sale" was French for dirty. Aglae 
informed him that "the last second-story- 
front had beeu a mad Englishman, who 
like himself was very dirty and required 
gallons and gallons of water every day"; 
she hoped "that monsieur was not going to 
be equally unreasonable." Eli's soul re- 
volted from taking a bath in what he con- 
sidered liquid mud. The towels struck 
him as being scanty and in holes, though 
they were of the finest damask and finely 
embroidered. Aglae, who, for the life of 
her, could not understand why anybody 
should use more than a quart of water and 
one towel in the course of a week, looked 
coldly upon monsieur, scenting disapproval 
and much future work. That anybody 
should disapprove of Mississippi River 
water never entered Agke's head. Eli 
pointed to the towels. Aglae 's eyes flashed 
fire, and her frown was terrible. Eli 
slipped a five-dollar bill into her hand. 
Aglae's face took on a look of serene maj- 
esty. She did not smile; to smile would 
have been vulgar, and would have shown 
that she had been badly brought up. 
Aglae looked like a goddess who had been 
first offended and then placated, as she 
swept swiftly away and swiftly back 
again, bringing a pile of towels over her 
arm, all old, all of the finest damask, all 
exquisitely darned, and all beautifully em- 
broidered. " Monsieur est tres comme il 
faut, " she said as she placed them on 
the rack. She then led him across the 
hall into his boudoir. Paris itself was not 
more French than that room. It was indeed 
a bit of tjie Paris of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It looked like a bonbonniere. 
Eli was the only masculine and American 
thing in it, as he at once felt. Wat tea u 
would have been thoroughly at home in it. 
It was pink; it was blue; it was gilded; 
it was faded ; it was refined ; it was 
artistic; it was charming — and Eli was 
charmed with it. He would have liked to 
stay in it, examine and enjoy it; and he 
did take time to look at the bric-a-brac, 
and see if the prints were open letter- 
proof. 

But bv this time he was beginning to feel 



really ill. His head and back ached vio- 
lently. His throat felt twice its usual size. 
So he went back to his room and got 
into bed, noticing as he did so a bottle of 
Lubin on his bureau to which was attached 
a scroll on which was written in flowing 
foreign characters: "This to welcome mon- 
sieur and wish him the good health." Eli 
had perceived before now that some caic 
and thought for his comfort had been spent 
on the room, and the fact had amazed him. 
The average keeper of a Boston or New York 
boarding-house is certainly not given to 
poetical flights of fancy in making ready 
to receive victims. Eli had felt grateful 
before, but the bottle of Lubin touched 
him. He smiled, and blushed like a girl 
over it, at first. And then he felt ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. "What does the 
woman mean by it?" he thought, and the 
Perkins pride took offense. He tried to 
go to sleep; but did not succeed. His 
throat continued to swell ; his back and 
head ached worse than ever. He wished 
himself at home most fervently. 

At this moment t here was a tap at the door 
and Aglae put her head in. She brought a 
steaming plate of delicious "gumbo aux 
fines herbes" and a French roll which she 
said the senora had saved for him from 
dinner. But Eli's soul refused even this 
comfort. It is true he had never eaten 
gumbo aux fines herbes or he certainly 
would have sat up in bed and disposed of 
it, if it had been the last act of a misspent 
life. As it was, he shook his head, and 
Aghe offered him a tisane instead. He 
again shook his head, and Aglae disap- 
peared. 

Between that time and twelve o'clock, 
Eli Perkins got steadily worse, and at 
that hour, concluded that he must have 
a doctor. Reluctant as he was to disturb 
the house, he gave several vigorous pulls at 
the old-fashioned bell-rope that hung at 
the head of his bed, and after quite an inter- 
val — it seemed to his fevered impatience 
a year — Aghe reappeared. She lit tho 
gas and approached the bed, looked 
steadily at Eli, and tried vainly to under- 
stand his hoarse attempts to convey to her 
mind, in his best Meisterschaft French, the 
fact that he wanted a doctor, at once. 
Aghe retired, but returned in a few minutes 
with her mistress. 
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The Sefiora Bel Gado was attired in her 
dressing-gown, and had a profusion of curly 
auburn hair flowing over her shoulders. 
Her naked feet, very pretty little feet too, 
were thrust into a pair of Btraw slippers. 
She was a small woman, with regular feat- 
ures, and had extremely large, soft, velvety, 
dark eyes, with very long eyelashes, and a 
pensive brow set above them, contradicted 
by a red, wide, laughing mouth, full of 
white teeth. She was thirty-eight and 
made no secret of it; yet all the experience 
of a woman who had seen a great deal of 
the seamy side of life had not taken from 
her the heart of a little child — an Irish 
child at that. She approached the bed, 
and Eli in a choky voice got off several 
of his crack Meisterschaft sentences — a 
kind of muffled adaptation of Ollendorff's 
acute, intellectual pertinent phrases about 
"the cock's wife's cousin's husband's 
uncle's umbrella'* that we all find so use- 
ful in foreign countries. "Bort you are 
seek; bort you are suffering!" said the 
senora, advancing and fixing her eyes upon 
him; Even then, Eli could not but notice 
how soft, and dark, and sweet the senora' s 
eyes were; nor did the length of her eye- 
lashes escape him, nor the beauty of her 
tresses. "Mon Dieu! but I cannot forgive 
you ! To lie here all these hours so seek 
alone! You have not the jimjam, eh? I 
have had with the jimjam. It is not 
amusante." Badly as he felt, Eli hastened 
to assure the senora that- he was not suffer- 
ing from that particular malady. Ill as he 
was, he could not help laughing as he did 
so. 

And his merriment was repaid with 
interest. The senora' s laugh was the most 
deliciously gay, infectious thing in the way 
of a laugh that ever issued from a woman's 
lips. She seemed ashamed of it, however, 
and wiped it away with a tiny, laced 
pocket-handkerchief, much scented with 
"mille-fleurs." Then she became all 
solicitude again. She felt his pulse; she 
smoothed back his hair; she put an extra 
pair of blankets on the bed ; she poked 
the fire, and she posted Aglre off for the 
doctor. In an instant the child had be- 
come a capable woman. Nor did she 
waste time in Agla?'s absence. First she 
made him an orange-flower tisane that re- 
lieved the congestion of his throat very 



much for the time being. Then she put 
away his clothes neatly in the armoire. 
She shaded the light carefully with a 
ballet-girl in pink tissue-paper; she shut 
the window nearest his bed ; and all the 
while she talked to Eli, with the utmost 
vivacity and cheerfulness. Then she got a 
foot- tub, a kettle of hot water and a tin 
of mustard, saying: "I put on the 'ot 
water" when I am coming in, for this I 
know : if it arrives that one is seek, it 
matters not of which, there is nothing so 
good as the 'ot water." Having arranged 
the bath, she put it on a chair by the bed. 
Perceiving her intention, Eli sat up in bed, 
drew his knees up in front of him, and 
looked so horrified that the sefiora, hearing 
Iris loud exclamation, "You are not going 
to bathe my feet! You are not going to 
bathe my feet!" and seeing herself frantic- 
ally waved away, exclaimed in her turn, 
"Mon Dieu! it is the jimjam!" and made 
for the door, not recognizing propriety 
personified. This, Eli again emphatically 
denied ; and the senora returned to his bed- 
side, and without more ado, she flung aside 
the bedclothes, seized Eli's feet, and deftly 
swung them outside and popped them into 
the tub. She then covered the tub with 
a blanket to keep the steam in, sat down 
in the rocking-chair and smiled at the fire. 
When she considered that she had boiled 
her patient's feet long enough, she arose 
briskly and said: "They must not get cold 
— the feet of monsieur. Wait. I go to seek 
my ol' jupon de flanelle." She was back 
in a moment, still brisk, still smiling, 
warmed her flannel petticoat at the fire, 
wiped Eli's feet, wrapped them up, re- 
placed them, tucked him in comfortably, 
saying: "You did not want? Why for do 
you look like thees? Quelle betise, mon- 
sieur likes not to be seek. But we must 
all be seek." 

Eli gasped. The situation was too much 
for him. Boston had not prepared him for 
such shocks, much as it had done for 
him. The senora subsided into her rock- 
ing-chair again with a truly infantine air: 
"Ah! I have it! It was not that mon- 
sieur was seek. It was that I laugh when 
he speak. I beg ten thousand pardons for 
my so great rudeness. But the French of 
monsieur, he is so droll ! Nevertheless I 
am not so bad-elevated that I should laugh 
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at a pronunciation. And I find the 
English d-r-readful. Enfin, monsieur 
talks ver' well; ver' well indeed. Admir- 
iablement ; only the accent is a little dif- 
ferent. ' ' At this point the doctor came in, 
followed by Agla?, and Eli was taken seri- 
ously in hand. 

For three days after this he got better 
and worse. Then he got decidedly worse. 
Then he nearly died — indeed, he would 
have died, had it not been for the senora, 
who nursed him with the utmost skill, 
kindness and unselfishness. On the day 
that he was pronounced out of danger the 
sefiora looked radiant. She had not left 
his bedside except for a few minutes for 
more than forty-six hours. She now sank 
into a chair near the fire, pale and languid, 
saying: "You have given me a gur-r-reat 
fur-r-r-ight, mon ami ! Ague, a little 
orange-flower water in my eau sucree, if 
you please. I fear a crise des nerfs. Is 
that Toinette at the door?" It was Toi- 
nette, a tiny little quadroon, holding a baize 
bag. The senora broke into a torrent of 
French. Toinette was bidden to enter. 
She was told to thank God and the Blessed 
Virgin for the recovery of the dear friend 
lying there in bed. She was told that the 
world had never seen such courage, such 
fortitude, such patience, as he had shown 
during his illness, and that it was madamc's 
intention to make a little f6te for him as 
soon as he was able to go out. Toinette 
then asked if it was madame's intention 
to be combed, to be coifed, that day? 
Would madame retire to her room? To 
which madame replied that she had been 
too unhappy for a week to care what she 
looked like, but that now she would cer- 
tainly give herself the benefit of Toinette 's 
artistic services and become again a civil- 
ized woman. Before Eli could make a 
single remonstrance, Toinette had filled her 
mouth full of hairpins and had swiftly 
produced a whole row of bottles, oint- 
ments, pomades, perfumes, frizzes, curls, 
braids, brushes and tortoise-shell combs, 
which she deposited in plain view on Eli 
Perkins 7 bureau. Madame, with all the 
nonchalance of a great lady of the Louis- 
Quinze period, took a mirror in her hand, 
and gave herself up completely to Toi- 
nette, who proceeded to comb, brush and 
arrange her abundant tresses with the 



greatest possible diligence, zeal and taste. 
Toinette had been the sefiora's hairdresser 
for ten years. The two women chatted 
volubly and pleasantly during the transac- 
tion, and from his position in bed, Eli 
found himself superintending the perform- 
ance with a good deal of interest — admiring 
the turn of madame's head; her smooth, 
low brow; the combined amiability and 
simplicity of her expression. Nor was this 
all. Three tradesmen cajne to madame for 
orders during the transaction and Agla;, 
who had been to the grocer's, was sharply 
questioned as to whether he had not given 
her a box of guava jelly when she paid his 
bill. It appeared that he had, and it was 
duly turned over to the sefiora, who opened 
it and was apparently enjoying its con- 
tents, when two lovely little creole cherubs 
of girls strolled in and fairly flung them- 
selves upon the sefiora, whom they em- 
braced and kissed a dozen times. When 
they had been told to make their compli- 
ments and congratulations to monsieur, to 
whom they were presented as Too-Too and 
Lulu BGnoit, " daughters to my great fren' 
when I was at the convent, " the box of 
guava jelly was turned over to the twins. 
Aglae was sent out for bananas for them, 
and when she came back the senora amused 
herself by feeding first one child and then 
the other with morsels of fruit, after which 
Agla? was sent downstairs for raisins and 
almonds for the "dear little kittens." 

" Sit there," said the sefiora, placing 
Too-Too and Lulu on Eli's sole-leather hat- 
box, and filling their laps with goodies. 

"Not there," Eli feebly expostulated. 
That hat-box was one of his most cherished 
possessions, and he expected to see it cave 
in every moment under their combined 
weight. The senora did not heed him in 
the least ; she was very fond of the cherubs, 
and it seemed to her just the place for 
them. 

"What would my mother say if she 
could see me!" thought Eli as he looked 
around the room. 

When Toinette had finished the highly 
artistic structure which she had slowly 
built up, she whisked the hairs off the 
senora's peignoir with a last deprecating 
"Permettez, " and madame rose, saying, 
"Are you sure, Toinette, that you have 
fastened that curl iu well? It would scan- 
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dalize if it dropped. " Eli's laugh de- 
lighted the sefiora. 

* 4 Voil£, Toinette. He is well enough 
to laugh. Is not that good!" she said. 
44 And when one can laugh, all is well." 

"But look at the jelly on my hat-box, " 
protested Eli feebly from the bed. 

44 But what would you? They are chil- 
dren, ' ' replied the sefiora. She then play- 
fully swept them off their seat, and pres- 
ently had them rolling all over the room as 
she tickled them and played with them, 
apparently as much to her satisfaction and 
delight as to theirs. Aglse appeared at 
that moment, to say that there was a 
gentleman downstairs who had come about 
the rent and must see madame at once. 
On hearing this, the sefiora grew grave and 
darted over to the bureau, glanced down 
at her black silk skirt, pinned her peignoir 
securely together across the front, hastily 
seized Eli's cravat, knotted it around her 
throat and ran out of the room. She 
came back instantly, and putting her head 
in the door, looked laughingly at Eli, and 
pointing with her index-finger to his cravat 
said: 44 Pardon. You will permit? No?" 

44 Oh, of course," said Eli, but his voice 
was faint and his feelings were indescrib- 
able. The first thing he had ever been 
taught was, never under any circumstances 
to wear anything that belonged to anybody 
else, nor to allow anybody else to wear 
anything that belonged to him. The en- 
tire absence of any consciousness on the 
sefiora 1 8 part that she was doing anything 
remarkable, anything to which he could 
possibly object, added to the fact that she 
had nursed him, cooked for him, worried 
over him, wept over him, and now was 
rejoicing with all her own generous, loving 
heart over his recovery, sealed his lips. 

When he was up again, the sefiora re- 
moved herself, her belongings, her servants, 
tradespeople, and all the paraphernalia of 
a sick-room down the corridor, and Eli 
was left alone, sitting up in a very gor- 
geous new dressing-gown with his room all 
to himself. Now Eli had lived alone all 
his life, in a way. His father had never 
understood him. His mother had made an 
idol of his only sister, who had died three 
years before, and had been able to give 
Eli only such scraps of affection as were 
left over from that passion. It was not 



until very recently that she had in a stiff, 
embarrassed way shown any feeling in deal- 
ing with him. She had not neglected 
him; yet Eli had keenly felt the differ- 
ence. For under his cold and reserved 
exterior, loaded with irons and kept habit- 
ually in a strait-waistcoat, was a warm 
and very hungry heart. As he sat by the 
fire, now, what he was recalling was the 
infinite kindness and pity of the sefiora's 
eyes, and the tears that rolled down her 
cheeks when he seemed about to choke; 
the delight, yes, the genuine, uumistak- 
able delight, that showed itself in her mo- 
bile face when the doctor pronounced him 
out of danger. The sefiora's face was not 
without wrinkles. It had lost the soft 
contours of youth. It could express 
tragedy (usually over something that seemed 
a trifle to Eli). But it was never hard, 
never gloomy. Joyous, on the contrary; 
kind above all ; childlike, strange to say — 
sometimes almost infantine in its innocent 
gaiety and sweetness. 

He dressed and went out into the 
stteets, and got a good general idea of 
the charming old city, unlike any other on 
this continent. Everything in the French 
quarter interested him enormously. The 
shops ; the signs ; the people ; the tiny res- 
taurants with their sanded floors, giving 
directly on the street ; the tiled roofs, the 
narrow pavements, the old courtyards filled 
with fountains and flowers; the prevalence 
of verandas, grilles, jalousies, enormous 
green shutters; the bright dresses, the 
bright faces, the sun; the profusion of 
babies, white, black and yellow; the dogs; 
the dirt; the malodorous gutters below, the 
blue skies above — all made an impression 
upon him. It seemed to him Oriental al- 
most; so foreign that he could scarcely 
believe that he was in an American city : 
alike squalid and splendid, barbarous and 
highly civilized : distinctly sensuous. This 
bit of the Paris, the France, of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, preserved 
on this side of the Atlantic in amber, with 
some disfiguring American anachronisms 
and additions, he summed up as "so South- 
ern." He stepped into a book-store, and 
in ten minutes felt that he could spend a 
year there with pleasure and profit; into a 
bric-^-brac shop and bought a beautiful old 
tea-pot for his mother with the cipher of 
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the Bourbons on it; into a print-shop, 
where he found a delightful and rare head 
of Turenne. 

When, presently, he got back to the 
Pension Bel Gado, he found the senora 
sitting on a camp-stool on the veranda. 
She wore a wonderful flowered dressing- 
gown. Her hair was what she would her- 
self have called gbouriffe*. She was superin- 
tending the process of having her front 
door painted a bright shade of blue. The 
workman was very old, incredibly shabby, 
one-eyed, paralyzed and lame. He was not 
a painter at all, in fact; he was one of the 
senora's poorest protege's. She had about 
fifty, and Monsieur Arnauld was perhaps the 
feeblest, snuffiest and most unpractical of 
them all. But to have heard the senora 
one would have supposed Monsieur Arnauld 
to be a Boucher at least. The senora had 
mixed the paint herself. She was charmed 
with it. She had suggested the panels, 
which were to be of olive-green. She 
had an excuse for giving Monsieur 
Arnauld a job, which was best of all. 
"Now, my good Arnauld," she was 
saying, "what taste you have! "What a 
beautiful color you have got ! How charm- 
ingly you have done those panels, bleu 
comme le ciel ! I am enchanted. When 
I want a thing well dune, something always 
says to me, 'Send for Arnauld.' " The 
old man smiled, cocked his eye at the door 
gravely, and remarked impressively, "Ma- 
dame is right." Perceiving Eli, the sen- 
ora greeted him with a gay "Voila. It 
is very 'an'some. Mon cher Monsieur Bose- 
tone, you have been out a long time. One, 
two, tree, four 'our. It is not prudent — 
that." Eli acknowledged this, explained 
that he had been too interested to observe 
how the time was passing. The senora 
grew grave, dignified, serious: "Ah! you 
see our chere belle ville for the first time* ! 
Naturally monsieur is overwhelmed, emo- 
tioned, never having seen anything so fine. 
I understand. I will not scold, no. There 
is a cup of hot chocolate for monsieur in 
his room/ 7 Eli smiled at her gratefully, 
and tried to say a word for Boston. "Have 
you ever been to Boston?" he asked, grow- 
ing impressive in his turn. The senora 
shook her head dubiously: "I know not of 
Boston. It is in New York — yes?" Eli 
was so staggered that he had almost to lean 



against the front door for support, fresh 
blue paint and all. It was Monsieur 
Arnauld who with a bow, paint-brush in 
hand, fiUed this hiatus: 

"No, madame; pardon me for correct- 
ing a woman of niadame's position and 
education, but Bostone, she is in Canada. 
I have it from a personal friend, a sailor." 

Before the task of explaining to the sen- 
ora not only the geographical position, but 
the height, depth, breadth, length and the 
sublimity of Boston, mentally, morally, 
spiritually, physically, Eli stood speechless. 
When he did speak, he said : "But you are 
surely not going to paint your door that 
color, madame? Don't you think a nice 
brown or gray would be the thing?" 

"Broicn, gray? It would be hideous! 
When one could have this lovely color!" 

"I will go in now," said Eli. "But be- 
fore I go, let me return you this, and thank 
you for the stamp you so kindly lent me." 

She looked from him to the pennies 
in his hand and from the pennies to him. 
Then she sat down suddenly, blushed as 
she had not done since she was sixteen, 
and then went oil into a peal of laughter. 
Then, with her usual tact, seeing Eli stand- 
ing there bewildered, embarrassed, and 
not too pleased, she said: "My dear Mon- 
sieur Bostone, I know not what to do with. 
I thought not again of the stamp. And to 
give back like thees is not usage. A little 
bunch of violets, yes. A box of bon- 
bons, if one is well-elevated, possibly. 
But sous — nevare! But — n'importe! I 
will keep — as souvenirs. Yes, as souve- 
nirs. " With this, she suppressed her 
lingering amusement violently, sat down 
on the camp-stool, and devoted herself 
afresh to the blue door. Eli returned to 
his room and spent the rest of the day 
writing home; but his thoughts w r ere with 
the senora. 

At the table d'hote of the Pension 
Bel Gado every nationality under the sun 
seemed to be represented. There was a 
perfect babel of foreign tongues, and Eli 
was the only American present. The cook- 
ing was something delicious. The wines, 
whether German, French, Spanish or Italian, 
were pure and excellent. On the first day 
Eli produced a bottle of his own claret, 
but on the second he had a message from 
the senora to this effect brought by a 
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waiter: "Madame begs of monsieur not to 
poison himself with that villainous log- 
wood any longer. The via ordinaire of 
this house is imported from France directly, 
and is pronounced by gourmands unsur- 
passed. Madame is sure that monsieur has 
l)een deceived by an unprincipled wine 
merchant, and having a regard for hi 
health, takes the liberty to make this sug- 
gestion. " Eli had 
prided himself on that 
claret and was piqued. 
He tried it on one or two 
of his neighbors at table. 
The effect was dramatic, 
to say the least. Sud- 
den departures, rinsings, 
spluttering*, accom- 
panied by profound 
bows and profuse apol- 
ogies, convinced him 
that his claret did not 
find favor in New Or- 
leans, and he gave in, 
substituting the New 
Orleans brand. 

It was not long before 
he found his way to the 
seiiora's room at the end 
of the corridor. It was 
not a private room by 
any means. Everybody 
in the house, and, it 
presently seemed to Eli, 
almost everybody in the neighborhood, 
found his way to it. And of this he was 
no bad judge; for he soon formed the 
habit of dropping in himself every day 
before going for his morning walk about 
the city. 

There was, first, a large room, with a big 
desk covered with papers; a big closet full 
of medicines; a long table at which a 
toothless old Spanish woman who weighed 
two hundred, was stone-deaf, and never 
wore any stockings, was nearly always to 
be found cutting out mysterious garments 
for madame and her poor. "Nobody cuts 
and fits like my good Martina," the senora 
would say. "She works herself to death 
for us Migrates." There was a beautiful 
old Louis-Quinze cabinet; a yellow-satin 
sofa; a recess at one end hung with blue 
silk and lace curtains. There was an 
aviary next to it, full of birds, making 
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such an uproar that one could often scarcely 
be heard. There was an altar at one end, 
that Eli felt very badly about. There were 
so many lights, so many artificial flowers, 
such a variety of saints, such a lot of tinsel 
and tissue-paper. 

He never did get thoroughly reconciled 
to that altar until it came to pass that he 
found on it one day, under the largest 
brass candlestick, two pennies; and behind 
that candlestick, a photograph of Eli 
Whitaker Perkins. 

In the doorway hung madame's parrot, 
Bi-bi. To hear her talk to it was a liberal 
New Orleans education. All the gossip of 
the neighborhood; all the needs, wants, 
mendacities and miseries of her poor; the 
gossip of the clubs; the peccadilloes and 
peculiarities of the boarders; the thefts 
and failures of the servants; the crimes of 
the tradespeople : the affairs of her friends; 
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the news from the great world of Europe ; 
the decrees, feasts, fasts, of the Catholic 
Church, were poured out upon Bi-bi's 
head, accompanied by such tender leaves 
of lettuce, large lumps of sugar, endear- 
ments, flatteries, cajoleries, as would have 
turned any human being's head. Bi-bi 
knew that the sefiora had fallen in love 
with Eli a month before she knew it her- 
self. 

That parrot stuck in Eli's craw for a 
long time. It suggested so strongly a 
sailor's boarding-house — but kismet. Her 
old, blind cat, to which she was almost as 
communicative and quite as kind; her 
asthmatic old poodle, who understood 
French far better than Eli did, were more 
bearable. 

Yet it was in this room that he 
learned to know and to love the sefiora. 
Her simplicity; her boundless goodness 
and generosity to the poor; her cheerful- 
ness; the courage with which she every 
day shouldered the burdens, cares and re- 
sponsibilities of her by no means enviable 
lot; the good sense, the tact, the industry, 
the skill, she displayed in doing so ; above 
all, the heart of the woman, amazed and 
won him. Nothing was concealed from 
him, nothing exaggerated, in his capacity 
first of friend and then of lover. The 
sefiora could no more let a decrepit old 
Italian organ-grinder go by without stop- 
ping to play for her than she could fly. 
On cold days the postman was not allowed 
to leave the house without a cup of hot 
coffee. For her confessor's birthday she had 
a cake baked as big as the top of a flour- 
barrel, with a layer of bonbons around that; 
a layer of his favorite flowers around that; 
a nimbus of perforated paper about that, 
and a card of felicitation crowning all. 
On New Year's Day it seemed to Eli that 
for some reason or other she remembered 
everybody in New Orleans. She was al- 
ways loving and giving. The first sign of 
preference that she ever gave him was on 
Christmas Day, when he gave Monsieur 
Arnauld a handsome suit of clothes, bought 
a new cage for Bi-bi, presented Martina 
with a nice dress. She had herself bought 
a stall at the opera for Arnauld, saying: 
4 'That good Arnauld knows and loves 
music, I tell you; and if the new tenor 
gives well the ut de poitrine he will clap 



the hands. But yes! And he never can 
go. Ah ! the poverty ! She is an ogress ! 
She bites, she tears, she devours! I hate 
her!" They were alone, and when Ar- 
nauld had retired, the sefiora, to Eli's in- 
tense astonishment, seized him suddenly 
and kissed him on both cheeks, saying: 
4 'My good, good Monsieur Bostone. Je 
vous aime!" 

The decadence, the fall, the utter 
ruin, of Eli Perkins as a Bostonian might 
have been dated from that room, that day, 
that hour, that embrace. Three days later 
a New England schoolma'ara came to the 
house to board. It was too late to rescue 
him. She was a very large, stout woman 
who suggested hardware and the multipli- 
cation-table. She had no more atmosphere 
than the moon. Her head was so close to 
that of Madame Durand at the breakfast- 
table, a week later, that one could scarcely 
have got a sheet of paper between the two 
women, and this is what Miss Miller was 
saying (Miss Miller's room was next the 
sefiora 's, and she held her knife and fork 
in the air as she said it) : "I heard it my- 
self. I saw it myself. And it was a 
dweller. Nobody ever kissed me like that. " 
This was true, but it was not remarkable. 

In a week everybody knew. 44 Madame 
looks re-youthed," said Toinette; *Mt is 
doubtless the cold weather." Monsieur 
Arnauld went so far as to say tp the sefi- 
ora, "Madame, pardon me, but I have my 
suspicions." As for the sefiora, she 
laughed, and talked, and blushed, and 
looked like a girl again. 

44 Oh! but I am 'appy, so y appy. Never 
so 'appy in all my life! I 'ave to 'ole my- 
self to be comme il faut and not commit 
the betises, " she said to Eli. 44 I emo- 
tioned not myself when I first knew thee; 
thou wast so pale and severe, and thou didst 
look offended and wouldst wrinkle the 
nose as if there was a bad smell, and curl 
the lip as if displeased. And then I said to 
myself, 4 It must be that he has lived among 
people who were not nice, and good, and 
has had to hold himself away from them 
like Alcide Lovin when he was unjustly 
put in prison with people who were not 
kind, else he would not be so stiff and 
all bottled up and hold himself a quatres 
Spingles. Perhaps he was beaten as a 
child, and feared to laugh and to talk 
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and to sing, and it turned him old and did 
fr-r-r-eeze the blood ; so now, when he is 
gr-r-r-own, he is still wood, he is still iron, 
he is still ice. He 'ave no 'eart for any- 
thing. But I soon find out he ''ate a 'eart, 
a good 'eart, mon £lee. And now but 
give yourself the trouble to look how 
change 1 is £lee. I married myself with 
Bel Gado when I was sixteen, and 'e was 
ver ? bad 'orsband. 'E drink and drink, 
and 'ave the jimjam. And once he beat 
me. And then 'e died, and I cried for 
him being so bad, and so dead, and I say 
to me: 'Leontine, this I tell you. No 
more 'orsband. Work for your living, 
and do what you can for the good God 
and the poor.' But the good God think 
not so, the saints be praised. For a long 
time I am teacher of music, and pull the 
hairs, the children are so stupid. And 
then the dear Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
send me thee, £lee. " 

Her joy in him and in his affection was so 
great that it touched him very deeply, and 
her influence over him was certainly extra- 
ordinary. "He a Bostonian! I don't 
believe a word of it, " said Miss Miller; 
<4 he goes to mass with her every morning. n 

When asked about his religion, it had 
taken Eli three days to tell the sefiora 
what he did not believe. "But what do 
you theenk? what do you feel? what do 
you believe? You do not theenk to go 
on like thees! Mon Dieu! The Bosto- 
nians, they are not Christians ! Pere Joseph 
will not allow that I marry me with a man 
who is not a Christian. ' ' The sefiora 
looked extremely anxious and felt more 
so. "We will go to mass every morning 
together, mon amour, and you must ask 
the Holy Mother to give you light, and I 
will make special prayers for you, and Pere 
Joseph will remember you at the altar, 
and, £lee, you will be instructed and bap- 
tized." 

This was exactly what happened. Eli 
was tired of trying to find out what he did 
think on the subject, and was glad to have 
the sefiora and the Catholic Church settle 
the matter for him. He drove the sefiora 
out on the. shell -road on Sunday afternoons, 
took a delightful little fish-dinner with her 
afterward over the lake, smoked cigarettes 
comfortably with her for two hours, com- 
plimented her upon her conversational 



powers and went home to read the lives of 
the saints aloud to her until bedtime. The 
innocence, the frankness, the naSvete", the 
absolute unworldliness, yet shrewdness of 
a kind, with which his L6ontine at such 
times would prattle about Bel Gado, who 
was a steamboat clerk; her father, who 
was an Irish dentist ; her mother, who had 
been a Creole lady of very ancient family, 
so reduced by the war as to become the 
cloak-model at SymesV, of the shifts, trials 
and mortifications of her childhood, and her 
pride in the Pension Bel Gado, which she 
had built up from nothing at all, mingled, as 
they were, with the most open and ardent 
veneration for and adoration of him, inter- 
ested and delighted him beyond measure. 
It was not in the least like the soul-search- 
ing, mind-racking conversations that he 
used to have with Edith Brown, who was 
nothing if not intellectual and transcen- 
dental, oozed Browning from every pore, 
and could have quoted Emerson in her 
sleep, talked of marriage as "a low plane 
of life, " corrected his pronunciation of Ger- 
man, and was quite severely critical in her 
attitude toward him in other things at 
times; forgetful or unmindful of the fact 
that man is rapidly becoming as the meg- 
atherium in Boston. Yet somehow he 
liked it. He was a lost Bostonian, but a 
very happy man. He went to the French 
Market and actually ate his breakfast in 
the open air and in public view, "like the 
old Kings of France, ' ' LSontine said. The 
coffee was the most delicious he had ever 
tasted, and LGontine ridiculed the apparatus 
he had brought with him from Boston. 
He went to the opera and to the French 
Theater, and was again instructed by LOon- 
tine, who was amazed to find that he had 
never heard "L'fooile du Nord, n was not 
familiar with Scribe's plays and did not 
know the ut de poitrine. He wove the 
wreath for the neck of the Breuf Gras 
when the Carnival came. He figured on 
one of the floats as Jack Sprat with L6ou- 
tine as his wife, and they licked the platter 
clean all down Canal Street, before thou- 
sands of people, under the glare of about 
a million electric lights. The famous pro- 
cession halted at the corner of Royal Street 
to allow other floats to come up, and Eli 
had time to look about him. And there, 
in a carriage, so close to him that he could 
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have shaken hands, with them if he had 
wished to do so, were Mrs. Templeton- 
Brown and Edith her daughter. Eli was 
masked. That fact saved his life — pos- 
sibly theirs. But he felt weak in the legs, 
and sat down. ki What hast thou, my 
love? ,, cried Leontine affectionately. He 
saw the Browns again that night, at the 
Mardi-Gras ball, where he danced wildly 
with Leontine all the evening and enjoyed 
himself immensely, still masked. "I never 
saw so many beautiful girls in all my life, " 
he confided to L6ontiue, "and you, my 
dear, are the sweetest if not the prettiest 
of the lot." The Browns left for Mexico 
early, disgusted with the Carnival. 

All the boarders and all the senora's 
proteges were present * at the marriage, 
which took place at the cathedral, and Pere 
Joseph assured Eli that he was marrying 
"one of the best women in the world.' ' 

As a brevet Bostonian, the sefiora had 
bought the complete works of Mrs. Caro- 
line Lee Ileutz for Eli to read, as they were 
crossing the ocean. Leontine was very 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
kl famille Pairkeens, " and would have pre- 
ferred to go to Boston for her wedding- trip 
— to live there. 

But Eli had his limitations. He had 
spent a terrible hour telling his people that 
he was going to marry a lady who was part 



Irish. He began with that as the least 
damaging revelation, though he knew that 
they despised and scorned the Irish. He 
next mentioned that the other half of 
LContine was creole; though he knew his 
mother would never cease to think that a 
creole was a French- African. He somehow 
conveyed the fact that her father was a 
dentist; her husband a clerk on a steam- 
boat; that she was fourteen years older 
than himself, poor, and a Roman Catholic. 
So when Leontine told him how she longed 
to embrace his father and throw herself at 
the feet of his mother, "who must be 
lovely, even if she was a Hindoo in religion 
— no ! she would not call her a heathen, 
let Pere Joseph say what he pleased — how 
she longed to know all his relatives and 
friends!"' Eli was for once tirm. 4k Xo, 
my dear, " he said, "we will not go to 
Boston. We will go to France to live/ 1 

France comes in very usefully sometimes, 
as well as agreeably, when it comes to a 
question as to where Americans should go. 

To France they went, and there they nie 
living now. Boston still remembers Eli, 
her peerless pariah. Beacon Street shud- 
ders when his name is mentioned. But of 
love and Leontine, Paris and the four little 
Perkinses, whose names are Auguste, Fran- 
cois, CSsar and Terence Flanuigan, Eli Per- 
kins is not yet tired. 



MR. SUN 

By Richard 

I asked the Sun to-day 

If it were true 
About the Moon, you know, 

And he looked through 
The window, and he said 

It was a lie, 
And told me this instead : 

That long ago the Moon and he 

Were wed, 
And used to go, 

Bright, happy, hand-in-hand, 

Both to and fro 
Morning and evening skies, 

But, one sad day, 
The silver Moon fell ill 

And died away ; 
And nevermore will be 
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Together they, 
And nevermore will go, 

Bright, hand-in-hand, 
And nevermore will walk 

The same sweet land. 

He said that he would give 

His whole blue sky 
If he could only see her once 

And die ! 
Just kiss each baby star 

Upon its cheek ! 
For that is all, he says, 

He shines to seek. 
It does seem sad that he 

So long has shone 
For others' joy — but has not 

Found his own. 
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By E. C. Machen. 



ROADS have been regarded by the 
highest authorities as the arteries of 
commerce and the veins of material life. 
When Balaam's ass, the first protestant we 
hear of on the king's highway, raised that 
long-drawn bray which still echoes down 
the ways of time, the roads of the world 
must have been in bad condition. Yet 
that hehaw heralded an advance in Oriental 
life. Roman roads made the citizenship 
of the Republic formidable aud the renown 
of ttoe Empire a commercial blessing as 
well as a military terror. The cooperation 
of mankind may have begun with the mak- 
ing of roads. One may judge by ancient 
remains of the conditions, rude or ad- 
vanced, which hindered or crowned the 
dead and gone life they indicate. When 
the "King's Post" carried the few letters 
of favored Britishers over mud-ruts and 
rugged furrows, we comprehend at once 
the decline of military feudalism. In the 
macadamized highways of the near-by we 
see the growth of an ordered agricultural 
and trading life, and in the latest inter- 
lacing steam-roads, with their steel rails 
and snorting locomotives, we apprehend 
materially the wonderful growth, with its 
complex and cooperative phases, of the . 
strenuous life of which we are now a part. 

All of this growth is the result of the 
association of mind and body. So, modern 
activities are as distinctly cooperative. 
True, its manifestations up to date lack 
in many ways the beauty of the Golden 
Rule. Old Dame Nature is indeed a rude 
sort of stepmother. Her human palm is 
ofttimes heavy and hard to bear. But, as I 
have written before, the making of wealth 
is sign-manual of a growing and gregarious 
civilization. The pressure of man's needs 
compels reflective pauses in this fierce strug- 
gle. These should suggest that willing 
cooperation is more profitable than the 
service that is forced. 

In America, as in Great Britain, we have 
already garnered wealth and gathered 
possession, to a degree unknown before in 
accepted history. And that possession in- 
vites attack and involves defense. Both 
are logical results of revolutionary forces. 



Those who now command possession must 
soon realize that economic distribution can 
be made as equitable and peaceful as the 
growth of production and the spirit of 
accumulation have been startliug and force- 
ful and still are amazingly arrogant. There 
are vaster growths before and within the 
civilization we have so far built and are 
still enlarging. But there is need of higher 
ideas; a wiser apprehension of both present 
facts and possible conflicts. It is a posi- 
tive condition, if I may be forgiven the 
paraphrase, far more than a transcendental 
theory, that confronts the holders of that 
class, policy and power which Mr. J. J. 
Hill, Railway Magnate, has recently branded 
bitterly as " the feudalism of money. ' ' We 
may, however, reach the peace that, with- 
out disorder, builds and the progress that 
uplifts. B it how? My reply in a few 
words is: B\ practical cooperation with hu- 
man needs and consolidation of endeavors 
in the spirit of equity that heals while it 
filches not. We must cooperate with the 
state and the citizen. 

Before I proceed to suggest some methods 
of doiug this and the obviously desirable 
results that will follow, let me say I do 
not mean to flounder in a quagmire df my 
own seeking or one which may be made for 
me by Utopians or idealists. I have no 
sympathy with the plans of communism 
and do not esteem many of the methods of 
socialism as desirable or practicable. But 
realizing in both their sincerity and single- 
minded ness, I shall not allow myself to 
throw missiles or waste time in discussion 
or assault. I have neither the capacity nor 
the inclination therefor. 

Ownership of property at least with 
"limited liability" to God and man is, in 
my understanding of human history, one of 
the cosmic laws as binding as "Thou shalt 
not kill," and as ethical as the Golden 
Rule. Efforts to override limits or to deny 
liability only mar evolutionary order, and 
if pursued, open the loathsome ways to 
anarchy. The slow yet constant increase 
in. the sum of social order has, however, 
reached a point where it is growing more 
unsafe to accumulate recklessly than it is 
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to deny the fundamental law of -individual 
possession. And why? 

I answer, because economic needs and 
order are now so intertwined with all 
other phases of human existence that fair 
compromise and humane adjustments will 
soon be the only possibility. Economic 
changes have never been settled upon tran- 
scendental ideals alone. Society seeks the 
security of life, and must, therefore, also 
demand its betterment. Personal owner- 
ship is, in the right-dealing degree, the 
safest way of achievement. Monopoly of 
control for personal or class aggrandize- 
ment is the surest, if not the swiftest, path 
for the opposite. The history of demo- 
cratic struggle for the past one hundred 
and thirty years has written this truth in 
the blood of its soldiers and the fall of 
its antagonists. The only road out is 
through the broadening of that coopera- 
tion by which existing results, that both 
instruct and threaten, have been achieved. 
The changes needed must be peaceful. 
Mere upheaval will not win a true security; 
and if it did not, it would end only, in 
accord with historical precedents, with 
44 the man on horseback/' 

This is my preamble to some considera- 
tion of the cooperative nature of the rail- 
road system, and of the manner wherein it 
may possibly be made to help out the be- 
neficent expansion of the corporate form to 
that of genuine association under law and 
by the fair development of true business 
conditions. 

It was an English Judge (Lord Coleridge) 
who, restating the dictum of Sir Henry 
Tyrell, once Chief Engineer Inspector of 
British Railroads, declared that 44 railways 
are a public function charged with remu- 
neration for private capital invested. " 
That doctrine seems to me good morals, 
just law and a fair statement of the cooper- 
ative spirit which should underlie a correct 
railroad policy. It has by uo means been 
followed, in either Great Britain or the 
United States, and because it has not been, 
we have had and still have both corruption 
and disaster. The corporation has too 
often been made the agent of a class spolia- 
tion, instead of a cooperative service. 

The corporation and its franchises, as 
originally designed, fairly expressed the 
cooperation of the state with local and in- 



dividual capital and energy. The state 
did not deny its power to make roads. It 
recognized in full its obligation to do so 
by granting franchises to such citizens as 
could find the means to perform the duty 
which the limits of fiscal capacity rendered 
so difficult for community action alone. 
No railroad could ever have been built or 
can now be constructed without the consent 
through law or edict of the collective sov- 
ereignty which it was and is designed to 
serve. Am I not right in assumiug that 
these suggestive concepts present in some 
degree a massive foundation for a great 
form of cooperation — planetary even in 
character also? Is it to be supposed, then, 
that the nation and the state, or a local 
community even, would ever knowingly 
grant the power to create that 44 feudalism 
of money' ' whose autocratic assumptions 
of irresponsible power to shape either profit 
or spoliation we have so often seen and so 
recently felt? The answer is obvious and 
need not be stated here. 

Shall we hesitate to accept and compre- 
hend, then, the great power railroad -build- 
ing represents in the making of states? A 
brief presentation of a few massive facts 
will embody this in objective figures and 
forms. 

In 1850, one-half of our continental Re- 
public was virtually a wilderness. That 
is a fact seen within the writer's life. 
The vast area which is represented by the 
Louisiana Purchase, the admission of Texas, 
the Mexican annexation as well as that of 
the far Northwest, had within it not a mile 
of rails, barely a thousand miles of traveled 
wagon -roads, and no telegraphs. Its popu- 
lation was less than two hundred thousand 
strong. 

Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Iowa — then the only organized trans-Mis- 
sissippi communities — had a population of 
but one million eight hundred and fourteen 
thousand souls, so that in all less than two 
million two hundred thousand would rep- 
resent the inhabitants of the region. To- 
day there are over nineteen million of 
them, living in eighteen states and four 
territories — the latter alone having as large 
a population as the states named did in 
1850. There are more than seventy-five 
thousand miles of railroad within the re- 
gion and nearly double that mileage in 
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telegraph and telephone wires. Of large 
cities, there are over a score. 

Property to the value of twenty-five bill- 
ions of dollars is easily placed to the region's 
credit. The region embraces the most 
productive of crop areas — sugar, cotton, 
wheat, corn, grass and fruit. Its mineral 
resources have more than once made over 
the economic life of the modern world, and 
those which await development will do so 
again in even more mighty and enduring 
proportions than did the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849-50 or the develop- 
ment of the silver-bearing Comstock lode 
nearly a score of years later. Why proceed 
with a wondrous tale? The skeleton figures 
and facts are a veritable Aladdin's lamp. 
Rub against them and the desert is peopled ; 
the waste places are quickened ; wealth pours 
forth; homes grow, and old and new are 
knit in the mightiest of cooperative de- 
mands. Do the mere retainers of the 
4 'feudalism of money' 7 imagine they either 
made or now maintain the wonderful forms 
and forces that arise at the genie's bidding 
or that they alone are to feed with un- 
licensed greed without regard for those who 
have cooperated in the near past or are to 
do so in the awakened present? It looks, 
however, as if they did feed on such vain 
imaginings. In so doing they may yet 
have the rudest of arousing. 

Credit, then, is not merely an individual 
hall-mark, to be the reward only of those 
who capture by hook or by crook, the 
banker's receiving- and canceling-stamp. 
It is a social creation, and expresses more 
than anything else the sense of economic 
good will and its cooperative action. It 
has so far been handled too long by the 
mere manipulators. It must now become 
che ally and servant of the makers — the 
toiling many. It has been made the agent 
of bondage ; it must be used as the weapon 
of freedom and serve as the apt tool of toil 
and skill. In the past the millions have 
been coordinated into cooperation by the 
few who consciously or otherwise have 
been either plunderers or their allies. 
Now enterprise and muscle and skill must 
have their place in the division as well as 
selfish craft, strength and avarice. 

There is nothing occult or unknowable in 
the creation, organization or administration 
of the credit on which a railroad or other 



form of semi -public corporation has been 
built. Nearly ail the men who now master 
or assume to direct were once laborers on 
the roads, toilers at the bench or forge, 
ox-drivers and freighters like J. J. Hill, 
engineers in overalls, surveyors, telegraphers, 
layers of tracks or choppers of wood, 
makers of ledgers, or other of the myriad 
ways of earning that modern corporate yet 
cooperative methods of travel and traffic 
have wrought out while they disciplined 
the mighty human drift that has flowed 
over our continental areas. Are the men 
in the ranks to-day less able? None of 
their predecessors or contemporaries has 
owned or can show any hereditary convey- 
ance-right or title-deed to control. They 
own no patent on success or capacity. The 
life that made them possible is not a degen- 
erate one, though in some directions its 
proportions may now be abnormal. Success 
has largely been achieved for them through 
the honest blindness of conservative masses 
or the gross indifference of those in civic 
charge. And later on this becomes trans- 
formed into corrupt association. 

After all, business is held together as 
well as set in motion by credit. Reduced to 
its ultimates, what is credit but the co6p- 
erative confidence which real industrial life 
so strongly tends to maintain? And that 
confidence is best assured when most dem- 
ocratic in character and action ; until all 
the community is filled therewith, as the 
tree is with healthy sap. The good will 
of the toiler is as necessary as the eager 
spirit of the financier. Should not the 
workman be also an investor and find ca- 
pacity to manage the same? Though his 
personal means be limited, his savings when 
aggregated into cooperative utilization 
must compel watchfulness and sharpen his 
natural intelligence. One may well ask 
why the scant prudence of the thrifty shall 
always be the source of profit for the 
handlers of money, coiners of corners or 
the makers of speculative deals. Is it not 
because the wage-earner and salaried worker 
lack self-confidence and thereby grow sus- 
picious of all others? The dollars of the 
thrifty are sufficiently numerous in these 
days to make those who save them, if they 
choose, the masters of financial forces more 
potential than even those that Morgan may 
organize, the Rothschilds conserve or 'the 
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Rockefellers continue to gather out of 
natural wealth and the economic functions 
that corporate cooperation has evolved. 
Let me illustrate that statement: — 

The savings-banks of this land held in 
deposit in 1899-1900 the vast sum of not 
less than $2,500,000,00Q. The number 
of depositors was not less than 6,115,000, 
or about one in twelve of our whole popula- 
tion. The average to each depositor was 
nearly $400. Of this great sum about two- 
thirds, or over $1,600,000,000, is unques- 
tionably the property of working- people 
alone — mechanics, laborers, servants, clerks, 
small tradesmen and self-employing citizens, 
as well as others who are wage-earning, and 
the whole sum is wrought from their sweat 
and toil. The assets of trade-unions and 
other labor societies, building and loan 
associations, fraternal orders, beneficial and 
mutual-insurance associations, the regular 
life and prudential insurance compauies, 
bring the total sum, actually returned or 
estimated, to $4,732,464,810. At five 
per cent, interest the annual return would 
be nearly $237,000,000, and three-fifths 
of this latter sum, principal and interest, 
is the property, too, that should always be 
the income-earning resource of wage- 
earners, small- salaried and self-employing 
persons. Yet the whole of these vast 
sums is handled by dealers in credits — 
individual operators in money and banking 
or trust corporations that are controlled by 
the consolidationists, the trusts, and others 
of the corporate dealers in credits and ex- 
change. The money of the thrifty poor is 
loaned always for the profit of those who 
make the lk feudalism of money." 

The annual credit represented in the 
great aggregations given would more than 
build all the railroads still required in this 
half-developed land of ours. And it 
would do this on the basis, too, of a paid- 
up stock, and thus meet and resist the 
bondholding and leisure classes. 

It would do more, for it would easily 
enable cooperative labor to own mines and 
their ores, furnaces, forges and machinery, 
with shops enough to manufacture the 
whole equipment required. And why not 
run the roads? It is sufficient, the interest 
alone of these thrifty savings of con- 
structive and peaceful workers, to find 
the means, when properly mobilized as 



security, to make facile and fluid year by 
year all the credit that can be required; 
and that, too, without paying a merciless 
toll to the pinchers of coin and clippers of 
coupons or currency. It will furnish all 
the means to reclaim the arid lands of the 
far West, so that free homes can be made 
on them for as many millions more as are 
now found in the Union. So declare the 
ablest experts in irrigation, and with a per- 
sonal and minute, as well as wide, knowl- 
edge of Western conditions, I accept their 
judgment as my own. This vast labor 
deposit is sufficient when it shall be in 
motion to make successful the greatest 
scheme of reclamation that hydraulic engi- 
neers can devise — that of regulating the 
flow as well as storing and draining the 
waters of the Mississippi River and its con- 
tinental tributary-traversed basin. Here is 
an expansion work greater by far than the 
wildest of empire-dazed commercialists 
ever conceived, for it can be shown that 
an efficient management of the hydrology 
of the Mississippi basin could be made to 
add, in twenty years and at a cost of less 
than half a billion dollars, a wealth of in- 
dustrial results and investing security that 
half a score billion dollars would barely 
represent as the accruing value for taxation 
alone. If the savings of the thrifty poor 
were cooperatively utilized by the general 
government in the form of postal savings- 
banks alone, our public obligations, when 
existent, would be the choicest channels of 
investment that could be opened in the 
world. But the discontented agitators in 
labor's ranks seem more willing that the 
national banks and their allies should have 
the use of labor's moneys to keep the na- 
tion's treasury enthralled as the constable 
of speculative usury alone. Labor fails, it 
would seem, to see that the postal savings- 
banks could not be drawn upon by their 
employer 4 for the purpose of paying wages 
or salar'es. The jerry-builders of fragile 
tenements would lose then the real-estate 
loans they now obtain from local institu- 
tions. We could easily construct from this 
source of investment and use alone that 
Nicaragua Canal for which my friend 
Sen. John T. Morgan has so long and so 
powerfully appealed. He writes me under 
date of May 8th: 

44 The Isthmian canal is as certain to be 
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constructed within fifteen years as it is cer- 
tain that so much time will elapse. But 
that will be a great feeder to the railroads 
on the Pacific side of the one-hundredth 
degree of longitude, instead of a dangerous 
competitor. I will not say why, except 
that it will fill up that country with a 
vastly increased population that can pay 
freight on vast productions to tide-water, 
that is, within, say, from two hundred to 
eight hundred or one thousand miles of their 
lands. I will send you a speech that contains 
official data that should make New York 
merchants blanch with shame because of 
their blind indifference to the opportunity 
of becoming, to the commercial world, what 
Liverpool is and has been for two centuries. ' ' 
The United States has solved many prob- 
lems, though not without struggle. Shall 
it not solve this one also of production and 
distribution? When a ship runs on even 
keel, we know the load is properly distrib- 
uted. When the cargo shifts or the rig- 
ging hampers, we find the vessel keeling 
over. Alarm sets in and disaster becomes 
visible. The parallel runs with the ship 
of state. If its command be autocratic and 
its administration that of privilege, there 
will be shipwreck or revolt at last, and prob- 
ably both together. Monopoly disturbs 
order, especially when it undermines loyalty 
and sets privilege in place of democracy. 
The "feudalism of money' ' is, in its very 
nature, an irresponsible power. The motive- 
force is not properly applied. Shall we 
hesitate at cooperation to solve the issues 
involved? We have melted diverse peoples 
into one concrete whole. Race friction and 
conflict is slowly passing. The Indian be- 
comes a freighter and farmer, and the for- 
mer chattel is a freeman. It is not the 
people of Europe who are angered at our 
growth; it is their organized privilege and 
its dependents. We have made sovereigns 
of their subjects, and now these are becom- 
ing controllers of a world's commerce. Arc 
we to be turned down and driven back by 
lack of brains and good will in solving 
problems of social and economic equity? 
I do not believe it. The making of wealth is 
one splendid part ; the distribution in equity 
must be the grander issue. All underlying 
and preservative forces are on its side. 
With Henry Drummond I say: "The king- 
dom of God is a society of the best men, 



working for the best ends, according to 
the best methods. Its membership is a 
multitude whom no man can number; its 
methods are as various as human nature; 
its field is the world." 

Can we move thereto on practical lines 
and by the fairer ways of conservative busi- 
ness? There i# no greater security for 
property than its wide distribution. All 
I have written aims to the possibility of 
practical cooperation. 

Because organized labor, for example, 
has always stumbled over its leadership, is 
it wise or safe to assume it always will do 
so? The presence of a Gompers and the 
appearance of a Mitchell at the head of 
great bodies give a sufficient reply. I have 
already shown that the concentrated pru- 
dence of the thrifty poor is ample evidence 
of the power to accumulate. Let me see 
if a pertinent example of the capacity to 
administer is not at hand. British opera- 
tives — mainly of the factory class — have 
created in fifty years, against the sharp 
antagonism of competitive trade, a series 
of supply stores, founded on cooperation 
with purchasers and by capital obtained 
through small loans, shares, and the profits 
of trade itself. The cooperative supply 
societies of the United Kingdom now 
number some 2,200, having a membership 
of at least 2,500,000, possessing a capital 
of $200,000,000 or more, and doing a 
business per year of not less than (1899) 
$330,000,000. The profits thereon, di- 
vided chiefly among shareholders and cus- 
tomers, ninety per cent, of whom are wage- 
earners, amounted last year to about $39,- 
000,000. There are also 155 labor copart- 
nership shops or societies for cooperative 
production. Their capital was in 1900 
$12,356,107, their membership about 
22,000, their annual business for that year 
$27,881,887, and their profits reached 
$1,499,544, while their dividends on 
wages, which are always the union rates, 
amounted to about $100,000 per annum 
extra. There are many other benefits. In 
this country we have one example, at least, 
of an organized tiade making the rate of 
wages and time of work, while practically 
controlling the market. I refer to a body 
of glass- workers who own and manage as 
such trade-factories of their own, sufficient 
in quality and skilled direction to maintain 
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a competitive balance against their employ- 
ing rivals. There may be other examples, 
but this one is well known of men. 

Why should it not be possible and pru- 
dent, then, to build, own, equip and control, 
for example, a great railroad? Mr. J. J. 
Hill declares that we cannot make practical 
the unity of an ocean-to-ocean road. Chi- 
cago is in the way. He says goods must be 
redistributed there. He speaks therein for 
the interest of himself and allies. That's 
where consolidation for security becomes 
monopolistic. There is a railroad route one 
thousand two hundred miles shorter from 
ocean to ocean than either the Northern or 
Central line. On that route, too, there are 
ample natural resources, such as land, 
timber, coal, iron, copper and other means 
of creating industrial wealth. 

Cooperating with, not exploitation of, 
neighborhoods, persons, industries, would 
build, not delay or hinder — build steadily 
and not wreck by booms that burst or 
panics that bring foreclosures. Such a 
continental road will have no commercial 
midway to break its continuous transfers. 
It will reach by one arm the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia in Mexico and by the other to San 
Diego under our own flag. It would be 
on the best half of the ocean arc which 
8 wings from western Nicaragua to Van- 
couver. It will occupy the American ter- 
minal of the shortest ocean routes to south- 
ern Europe on the one side, and to the new 
federation of Australasia, Oceanica, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and the populous coast- 
plains of Asia, on the other. Cannot such 
a road be built — and I indicate the southern 
route only for illustration — by the coopera- 
tion of business talent, skilled labor and 
community interests? Can it not be built 
for less than the money that it has cost to 
construct and keep going the one thousand 
two hundred miles that may be saved on 
the indicated route? A brief examination 
would prove that such expenditure would 
build, unify and equip the road indicated 
• and leave enough to pay interest for twenty- 
one years, without relying upon the old 
plan of yoking its future to a banking con- 
cern by means of bonds that despoil. 

I have shown that there are over 6,000,- 
000 of the thrifty Americans who, laboring 
for their living in some form and paid 
therefor by salary, wages or small profits, 



have managed to accumulate over four and 
a half billion dollars; an account which 
earns for some one (and in great part this 
some one is not the thrifty one) at least 
$237,000,000 per year. . How easy it 
would be for the savings-bank depositor or 
the fraternal insurer, if he could but learn 
the lesson of cooperative credit and cor- 
porate administration, to combine these 
forces into one great form of self-help and 
build such a road, with the shops required, 
thereby aiding the farms, opening the 
mines, and knitting the Southern and West- 
ern lands in bonds of steel forever. They 
could own and manage; and let it be re- 
membered that "the world is ruled and 
always must be by intellectual forces, and 
the monopoly of ideas is, therefore, in a 
sane sense, the stronghold and citadel of 
all monopoly.' ' 

Organized labor alone could do this. 
Such an enterprise could by honest manage- 
ment be made secure from the very begin- 
ning. There would be no watered stock, 
no yoking bonds. Suppose it were possible 
for two million workers to organize a co- 
operative corporation, with such direction 
as sagacity and thrift would indicate? A 
subscription of twenty-five cents per month 
would bring in five hundred thousand dol? 
iars for that period, or six million dollars 
per year. It would not take long to con- 
struct the road suggested, and it would be 
paid for as every mile was built. Also a re- 
serve fund would easily be raised. In such 
a plan, the contractors would be the laborers 
themselves. The patrons and suppliers 
alike would be its stockholders. The evi- 
dences of ownership would not be footballs 
in the brokers' arena or a deposit in the 
banker's vault. 

Is this a dream — the mere figment of a 
constructive idealist? Not at all. It is a 
cold, hard, common-sense practicability. 
It is presented in order to show that cooper- 
ation in credit and direction will bring 
equity in distribution, justice to economic 
life, security of ownership, democracy in 
affairs, and the highest form of safety for 
nation and state — that of a contented and 
prosperous people, whose government is 
their own, administered for the common 
interest and readily controlled when in- 
trigue creeps in and dangers threaten. Co- 
operation builds and never destroys. 
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A PLAY WITH ROYAL ACTORS. 

By Helmet Stag Archer. 



IT is not often that one catches a glimpse 
of royal families in anything but offi- 
cial garb on an occasion which requires a 
certain stereotyped public appearance. In- 
deed, this fact may account for the popu- 
larity of some monarchs whose private lives, 
were they generally known, would excite 
anything but admiration. The fact that 
the office rather than the person occupying 
it is venerated arises from the popular ig- 
norance concerning monarchs as men and 
women. One supposes, of course, that 
there are times when a king thinks of him- 
self only as husband or father or lover or 
fiiend, times when he seeks diversion and 
freedom from the loneliness of court life, 
but this side of him is rarely seen — much 
more rarely photographed. A real incog- 
nito is at such times preserved. 

Royal ladies, too, must have some in- 
terest, some diversion, altogether outside of 
the service of the state. Some find it in 
riding, driving, shooting, writing books 



and essays, or in charitable work. No one 
is more deeply interested in charity than 
the Crown-Princess Victoria of Sweden and 
Norway, and her interest is of the warm, 
personal, encouraging kind. The fashion- 
able beneficent funds which each year re- 
quire stated sums of money from the royal 
purse are, of course, supplied, but to her 
this is not true charity. She has always 
believed that the woman who gives with- 
out knowing personally the recipient of the 
gift and gaining an understanding of his 
needs and aims from his own lips does 
hardly half her duty. Much good can be 
done by personal contact. Sympathy 
quickens ambition. A kindly manner re- 
moves the sting of humiliation which any- 
one of pride, however much in need of 
assistance, often feels at having to accept 
benefits from a stranger. 

Nothing so appeals to the heart of a good 
woman as the suffering and friendlessness 
of a small child, bereft by death or deser- 
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tion of the fostering care and kindness 
which are its right. 

Of all the charities in which the Princess 
Victoria is concerned, she is most interested 
in the institution conducted by the Eliza- 
beth Sisterhood in Stockholm. The little 
ones who are its wards receive more visits 
from her than any of her intimate friends, 
and there are few of these little waifs 
whom she cannot call by name. 

There are not many waifs in Norway and 
Sweden. The population is not cosmo- 
politan nor migratory. A large majority 
of the peasant families have lived on the 



the most popular but also one of the most 
important charities in the realm. 

A couple of years ago it became necessary 
to raise a large sum of money, for the sisters 
had made great plans for the future and 
nothing is so distressing as having a good 
idea, well analyzed and thought out, which 
must fail not through lack of energy or 
courage, but through inability to secure the 
means needed to carry it out. In this pre- 
dicament the advice of the Crown-Princess 
was sought, and it was she who conceived 
the idea of giving a public play. Of 
course, every one is familiar with the plays 




LUDWIG MEETS ELIZABETH ON AN ERRAND OF CHARITY. 



same land for many generations, tilling the 
barren soil or eking out a living through 
fishing along the coasts. Such men when 
they marry settle down for good and all 
and take both pride and pleasure in the 
hardy children who are to carry on the 
struggle of life when their parents' bur- 
dens have been laid down on the threshold 
of death. 

The Elizabeth Sisterhood, located in the 
capital of the kingdom, cares for such as 
are helpless and have no one anxious to 
give their welfare a thought, and from a 
small beginning has increased its sphere of 
usefulness until it is now not only one of 



presented by amateur clubs and charitable 
organizations, usually ending in a drain on 
the pocket-book without commensurate 
pleasure. But this play was to be unique 
— the Crown-Princess was to play the lead- 
ing part. This fact was whispered about 
among the sisters and their charges, and 
finally became public property. A few 
weeks later the Princess announced that 
she had persuaded her husband, the Crown- 
Prince, to play the leading male role, and 
that his brother, Prince Karl, a giant in 
stature, would also be included in the cast. 
Several of the Princess' best friends were 
also given parts, and many of the children 
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under the care of the order began to re- 
hearse for what was to them the event of 
their lives. 

Naturally society took an interest in the 
project when it was learned that the prin- 
cipal actors were to be recruited from the 
royal family. Social leaders tumbled over 
one another in their eagerness to be among 
those concerned in the ultimate success 
which was now assured. The choosing of 
the play to be presented had its difficulties, 
for it was desired that many of the wards 
of the Sisterhood should take part. No 
Swedish or Norwegian play could be found 
exactly suited to the 
needs of the occasion. 
and so "The Holy 
Elizabeth, M a pop- 
ular German fairy- 
play, was finally se- 
lected from 
the many 
under con- 
sideration. 
It had many 
advantages 
over its 
rivals, in 
being relig- 
ious in mo- 
tive, com- 
paratively 
simple in 
stage set- 
ting, and 
not over- 
difficult to 
act. The 
advance 
sale of seats 
was so large 
that the 
original plan of securing one of the 
regular theaters had to be abandoned and 
the stock exchange of Stockholm was tem- 
porarily converted into an auditorium ca- 
pable of seating the immense crowd. After 
the stage-carpenters and scene-painters had 
pronounced their work completed, the 
hall was decorated by the most fashionable 
women in the capital's society, and the 
brokers who sat in the tiers of boxes the 
night of the performance had been able to 
recognize only the exterior of their build- 
ing, so great was the change wrought by. 




the first inroad of femininity on the strong- 
hold of the speculator. 

The scene was both brilliant and cosmo- 
politan. In the front of the boxes were 
the dowagers and their daughters whisper- 
ing remarks to one another, of a personal 
nature to judge from the frequent use of 
lorgnettes and opera-glasses. Seated be- 
hind them or lounging against the walls 
were diplomats in evening-dress, with 
ribbons and orders denoting their position, 
some elderly, with keen, grizzled faces 
telling a tale of a long life of brains and 
energy, others with the blond mustaches 
of youth just 
coaxed into be- 
ing, undoubted- 
ly born to their 
present dignity. 
Here and there 
the square 
shoulders 
and golden 
epaulets of 
an officer 
added a 
t o u ch of 
emphasis. 
The more 
social 1 y 
favored of 
the stu- 
dents, and 
the wealth- 
iest bank- 
ers and 
brokers, in 
evening- 
dress un- 
decorated 
by sashes, 
medals and 
orders, toned down the general effect. In 
the chairs back of the boxes were crowded 
all the people of Stockholm who could 
afford the price of admission and many 
who could not, from the young govern- 
ment clerk to the elderly woman with 
seamed face who did his washing. 

Near the stage a space had been reserved 
for the sisters and those of their wards 
who had not been included in the cast. 
Presently they arrived, and forming in line 
at the door marched up the center-aisle, 
unconscious of the stir they were creating. 



ELIZABETH COMPELLED TO FLEE WITH II KR CHILDREN. 
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Some of the sisters wore long faces as if 
not quite sure of the propriety of theat- 
ricals even of the "Holy Elizabeth" kind. 
But their little charges, with stiff, neatly 
braided pigtails, gave no thought to the 
inherent wickedness of the stage, as the 
time for the curtain to rise on this great 
event — their first play — .approached. 

The story of the play itself is simple and 
pathetic, though time and the spreading 
of the legend have enshrouded it with 
mysticism and miracle, as is the case with 
most folk-lore. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century 
there was born to Andreas II., King of 
Hungary, and his wife Gertrude, a daughter 
whom they named Elizabeth, a name mean- 
ing in Hebrew "full of godliness.' ' Her 
childhood was remarkable for piety and 
devotion, and legend relates many miracles 
which centered around her. 

When she was only four years old, the 
Duke of Thuringia sent a delegation to ask 
her hand in marriage to his son Ludwig. 
A great feast was celebrated, and when 
the delegation took its leave, the dowry 



of the little Princess was carried along. 
During her childhood her pious actions 
had highly incensed her future mother-in- 
law, so that when the time of her marriage 
approached, great opposition was shown. 
Upon the accession to the Thuringian 
throne of young Ludwig, he was appealed 
to by the nobility of the land to choose a 
wife of a more world- wise disposition, but 
he loved Elizabeth dearly, so in spite of all 
opposition they were married. After the 
wedding they became the most devoted 
couple, and Ludwig now began to imitate 
his wife in devotion, justice and charity. 
Elizabeth could not reconcile her state 
robes and great dinners with her deep re- 
ligion, and on state occasions she would 
reconcile her soul to her outward gorgeous 
robes by wearing a prickly chemise of 
horsehair next to her skin. Her charity 
was her main object; she tended the sick, 
made clothes for them, and had masses said 
for the dead. In church she tuok her seat 
among the poor and beggars. 

Her own dresses were very modest, and 
when once some great nobleman came to 
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THE DYING VISION OF HOLY ELIZABETH. 



visit her from her father's court, her hus- 
band feared lest she should not appear as 
her rank demanded. Dressing herself in 
her best, which was very poor however, she 
went to greet her guests and miraculously 
appeared to them bejeweled and arrayed in 
finery. Her beauty was wonderful. 

Once when going on a cold winter day 
to the wedding-feast of her sister-in-law, 
arrayed in a most beautiful silk cloak as 
etiquette required, she met a very worn- 
looking, scantily clad beggar. Thinking 
of nothing but his immediate wants, she 
gave him her cloak. Unable to appear be- 
fore the guests, she went to her room, where 
the cloak was found hanging in its place. 

In the winter of 1226, Frederick II., 
Emperor of Germany, undertook the Italian 
campaign. Ludwig followed him. While 
he was away a great famine occurred, and 
Elizabeth divided all the money in her 
husband's treasury among the poor. 

The next year, the King ordered a cru- 
sade. Ludwig joined him. But in Italy, 
on the Island of St. Andreas, he died. 

Elizabeth was driven from her castle in 
the dead of a winter's night by her 
brother-in-law, and with her children 
fled to a cabin close to the cloister of the 



Franciscans. But her hardships had ex- 
hausted her vitality, and while only in her 
twenty-fifth year she died, attended by the 
good sisters of the convent. Later she was 
canonized by the church, and her memory 
came to be recognized as standing for all 
that was good and charitable in woman. 

That the play would be a financial suc- 
cess was never in doubt, and a handsome 
sum was realized. 

The royal actors did so well that had 
they been unknown the audience would 
still have enjoyed the play for its own 
sake. The Crown-Princess Victoria, natur- 
ally sympathetic and charitable, made an 
ideal Elizabeth, while the Crown -Prince, as 
Ludwig, did not have to simulate his love 
for her. Prince Karl's splendid physique 
and graceful carriage held the attention 
whenever he was on the stage, and those 
who had minor parts contributed to the 
finished character of the whole production. 
All in all, the entertainment was a great 
success, and the audience, among them the 
King and Queen, the sisters and their wards, 
went home well pleased, while the Swedish 
royal family is not likely ever to regret the 
appearance of some of its members behind 
the footlights. 
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JOHN BARRYMORE'S 
WORK. 

By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d. 

TWO generations of the 
Barrymore family have 
been known to theater-goers 
as players of marked ability. 
Maurice Barrymore will long 
be remembered as an actor 
and as the author of "Na- 
jesda, " in which Modjeska 
starred so successfully, while 
the reputation of Ethel Barry- 
more and that of her brother 
Lionel, who is now acting with 
his uncle, John Drew, are 
within the knowledge of the 
present public. The latest 
member of the family to make 
a bid for fame is John Barry - 
more, a son of Maurice and 
brother of Ethel and Lionel. 
In spite of the connection of 
his other relatives with the 
stage, he has from the first been 
attracted by art and his work 
is of interest not only because 
he has left the beaten paths, 
but also because he displays 
considerable power of thought 
and technique. Any one might 
tell that the anatomy of his 
figure is correct and that his 
work is well ordered. But 
it is more than that. It has 
strength of the kind that ar- 
rests and holds the eye. 

All of the emotions por- 
trayed by Mr. Barrymore are 
the strong emotions of strong 
men. Take, for instance, 
his "Fear." The gaunt, 
silent figure can have nothing 
to do with the fluttering heart 
of a child in the dark, or the 
cowardice which pockets gross 
insult, or the sudden impulse 
of a soldier to flee on his first 
smell of powder. This is 
rather "where he stands, the 
Arch Fear in a visible form.'" 
It is the fear which must be 
met face to face, such as one 
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feels seated at the bedside of one's dearest 
friend whose doom the doctor has whis- 
pered above the labored breathing; the 
fear of the end whicli seizes the man of ill- 
spent power. Tense, inevitable, awful Fear. 
His pictures represent crises, finalities. 
The lonely figure on the promontory, 
stealthily approached by Unrest, is that of 
a man who. good or bad, has lived accord- 
ing to his own clearly defined obstacle-over- 
coming plan. lie has toiled up the steep, 
far from the crowd below him, to the ulti- 
mate point where Satisfaction is said to 



dwell, only to find Unrest pointing back 
over his path which it is now too late to 
retrace. He is the philosopher whose life- 
long inquiry into truth has at last met the 
unanswerable question, the leader whose 
sword-arm is crippled through the failure 
of small-minded men to comprehend his 
larger aims. 

His "Jealousy" is the insidious possess- 
ing force which tortures a man into doubt- 
ing secretly the woman he has idealized and 
loved. It is not the power which prompts 
to reckless deeds or instant revenge of fan- 
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JEALOUSY.' 



cied wrongs. It taunts with helplessness, 
inactivity, indecision. 

" We twain once well in sunder, 
What will the mad gods do 
For hale with me, I wonder " 

Activity and change are memory-sooth- 
ing, but he must live through the old 
scenes in the old way with the empty shell 
of his happiness from which the soul has 
fled, as a constant reminder of what was 
and what might have been. 

"Despair," too, is a crushing Titan in 
whose grasp the pigmy, man, is powerless. 

Mr. Barry more' s pictures give great 



promise for his future. Perhaps when old 
age overtakes him he will have shown us the 
awakened man, scorning the spirit of Un- 
rest, uplifting the ideal shattered by Jeal- 
ousy, throttling gigantic Despair, freed by 
time from the necessity of staring into the 
eyes of Fear. Then only will his pictures 
reach true greatness, for they will carry the 
message of the real man's ability to hew 
his way straight to the ultimate goal. 
Only the fit survive, and in these other 
men, overcome by the way, there is some 
vital element lacking. 
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I. 



THE editor of The Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine has invited me to write an 
article for publication about myself and the 
work in which I am engaged. And the 
questions naturally arise, Who am I, and 
what have I done, that the intelligent 
public of America should take an interest 
in what I am doing? 

I think I am honest enough to sink self, 
to stand outside my own personality, and 
answer the proposition. Let me begin by 
telling what I am not, and thus reach the 
vital issue by the process of elimination. 

First. I am not popular in * 'Society,' 7 
and those who champion my 
cause in my own town are 
plain, unpretentious people. 

Second. I am not a 
popular writer, since my 
name has never been men- 
tioned in the 4 4 Atlantic, " 
"Scribner's," "Harper's," 
the 44 Century" or the 
44 Ladies' Home Journal." 
But as a matter of truth, 
it may not be amiss for 
me to say that I have 
waited long hours in the 
entry-way of each of the 
magazines just named, in 
days agone, and then been 
handed the frappe" and 
bowed out. 

Third. I am not rich, as the world 
counts wealth. 

Fourth. As an orator I am without the 
graces, and do scant justice to a double- 
breasted Prince Albert. 

Fifth. The Roycroft Shop, to the mak- 
ing of which my life is dedicated, is not so 
large as to be conspicuous. 

Sixth. Personally, I am no ten-thou- 
sand-dollar beauty; the glass of fashion 
and the mold of form are far from mine. 

Seventh. I have never committed capital 
crimes, and although the blackmailer has 
recently camped upon my trail, I have 
chilled his zeal and dampened his ardor by 
a willingness to ' 4 tell all." 

Eighth. My virtue has never been of 
so extreme a type as to challenge attention. 




ELBERT HUBBARD, 



Then what have I done concerning which 
the public wishes to know? 
Simply this: 

In one obscure country village I have 
had something to do with stopping the mad 
desire on the part of the young people to 
get out of the country and flock to the 
cities. In this town and vicinity the tide 
has been turned from city to country. 
We have made one country village an at- 
tractive place for growing youth by supply- 
ing congenial employment, opportunity for 
healthful recreation, meeting-places, and an 
outlook into the world of art and beauty. 
All boys and girls want to make things 
with their hands, and they want to make 
beautiful things — they 
want to "get along" — and 
I've simply given them a 
chance to get along here, 
instead of seeking their 
fortune in Buffalo, New 
York or Chicago. They 
have helped me and I have 
helped them ; and through 
this mutual help we have 
thriven in mind, body and 
estate. 

By myself I could have 
done nothing — and if I 
have succeeded, it is simply 
because I have had the 
aid and cooperation of 
cheerful, willing, loyal and 
loving helpers. Even now 
as I am writing this, in my cabin in the 
woods, four miles from the village, they are 
down there at the Shop, quietly, patiently, 
cheerfully doing my work — which work is 
theirs also. No man liveth unto himself 
alone: our interests are all bound up to- 
gether, and there is no such thing as a man 
going off by himself and corralling good. 

When I came to this town there was not 
a house in the place that had a bath-room 
with hot- and cold-water attachments. 
Those who bathed swam in the creek in 
summer or used the family wash-tub in the 
kitchen in winter. My good old partner, 
Ali Baba, has always prided himself on his 
personal cleanliness. He is arrayed in rags, 
but, underneath, his hide is clean, and 
better still, his heart is right. Yet, when 
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THE ROYCROFT SHOP. 

he first became a member of my household 
he was obliged to take his Saturday- night 
tub out in the orchard, from spring until 
autumn came with withered leaves. He 
used to make quite an ado about the 
kitchen, heating the water in the wash- 
boiler. Six pails of cistern water, a gourd 
of soft soap and a gunny-sack for friction 
were required in the operation. Of course 
the Baba waited until after dark before per- 
forming his ablutions. But finally his plans 
were more or less disturbed by certain rising 
youth, who timed his habits and awaited 
his disrobing with o'erripe tomatoes. 
The bombardment, and the inability to 
pursue the enemy, turned the genial cur- 
rent of the Baba's life away until I put 
a bath-room in my house, with a lock on 
the door. This bit of history I have men- 
tioned for the dual purpose of shedding 
light on former bathing facilities in East 
Aurora, and more especially to show that 
once we had the hoodlum with us. Hood- 
lumism is born of idleness ; it is useful energy 
gone to seed. In small towns hoodlumism 
is rife, and the hoodlums are usually the 
children of the best citizens. Hoodlumism 
is the first step in the direction of crime. 
The hoodlum is very often a good boy who 
does not know what to do; and so he docs 
the wrong thing. He bombards with to- 
matoes a good man taking a bath, puts 
tick-tacks on windows, ties a tin can to the 
dog's tail, takes the burrs off your carriage- 
wheels, steals your chickens, annexes your 
horse-blankets and scares old ladies into 
fits by appearing at windows wrapped in a 
white sheet. To wear a mask, walk in 



and demand the money in the 
family ginger-jar is the next 
and natural evolution. The 
penitentiary yawns for the 
hoodlum. 

To a great degree the Roy- 
croft Shop has done away with 
hoodlumism in this village, 
and a stranger wearing a silk 
hat, or an artist with a white 
umbrella, is now safe from in- 
sult upon our streets. 

Very naturally the Oldest 
Inhabitant will deny what I 
have said about East Aurora 
— he will tell you that the 
order, cleanliness and beauty 
of the place have always existed. The 
change has come about so naturally, and 
so entirely without his assistance, that 
he knows nothing about it. Truth when 
first presented is always denied, but later 
there comes a stage when the man says, 
4 'I always believed it." And so the 
good old citizens are induced to say that 
these things have always been, or else 
they gently pooh-pooh them. However, 
the truth remains that I introduced the 
first heating-furnace into the town ; bought 
the first lawn-mower; was among the first 
to use electricity for lights and natural gas 
for fuel; and, so far, am the only one in 
town to use natural gas for power. 

Until the starting of the Koycroft Shop 
there were no industries here, aside from 
the regulation country store, grocery, tav- 
ern, blacksmith-shop and saw-mill — none 
of which enterprises attempted to supply 
more than local wants. There was Hamlin's 
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stock-farm, devoted to raising trotting- 
horses, that gave employment to some of 
the boys; but for the girls there was noth- 
ing. They got married at the first chance; 
.some became "hired girls,'' or if they had 
ambitions, they fixed their hearts on the 
Buffalo Normal School, raised turkeys, 
picked berries, and turned every honest 
penny toward the desire to get an educa- 
tion so as to become teachers. Compara- 
tively, this class was small in number. 
Most of the others simply followed that un- 
defined desire to get away out of the dull, 
monotonous, gossiping village; and so, 
craving excitement, they went away to the 
cities, and the cities swallowed them. A 
wise man has 
said that God 
made the coun- 
try, man the 
city, and the 
devil the small 
towns. 

The country 
supplies the 
city its best and 
worst. We 
hear of the few 
who succeed, 
but of the many 
who are lost in 
the maelstrom 
we know noth- 
ing. Sometimes 
in country 
homes it is 
even forbidden 
to mention cer- 
tain names. 
44 She went to 
the city" — you are 
history abruptly stops. 

And so, to swing back to the place of 
beginning, I think the chief reason many 
good folks are interested in the Roycroft 
Shop is because here country boys and girls 
are given work at w r hich they can not only 
earn their living, but get an education while 
doing it. Next to this is the natural curi- 
osity to know how a large and success- 
ful business can be bi\ilt up in a plain, 
humdrum village by simply using the 
talent and materials that are at hand. And 
so I am going to tell now how the Roycroft 
Shop came to start; a little about what it 




has done; what it is trying to do; and 
what it hopes to become. And since mod- 
esty is only egotism turned wrong-side out, 
I will make no special endeavor to conceal 
the fact that I have had something to do 
with the venture. From about 1650 to 
1690 in London, Samuel and Thomas Roy- 
croft printed and made very beautiful 
books. In choosing the name * 4 Roycroft M 
for our shop we had these men in mind, 
but beyond this the word has a special sig- 
nificance, meaning King's Craft — Kings- 
craftsmen being a term used in the Guilds 
of the olden time for men who had achieved 
a certain high degree of skill — men who 
made things for the King. So, we like to 

believe, a Roy- 
crof ter is a per- 
son who makes 
beautiful 
things, and 
makes them as 
well as he can. 

II. 

In the month 

of December, 

1894, I printed 

the first 44 Little 

Journeys" in 

booklet form, 

at the local 

printing-office, 

having become 

discouraged in 

trying to find 

a publisher. 

But before 

__ offering the 

publications to 

to lay the matter 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, al- 

had declined the matter in 

Mr. George Haven Put- 

the matter and was in- 



MR. HUBBARD ON HIS FAVORITE HORSE. 

told, and there the the public I decided 



public 
again before 
though they 
manuscript form, 
nam rather liked 
duced to issue the periodical at a venture 
for one year. The scheme seemed to meet 
with success, the novel form of the pub- 
lication being in its favor. The subscription 
reached nearly a thousand in six months; 
the newspapers were kindly and the success 
of the plan suggested printing a pamphlet 
modeled on similar lines, telling what we 
thought about things in general, and pub- 
lishers and magazine editors in particular. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE SHOP. 

There was no intention at first of issuing 
more than one number of this pamphlet, 
but to get it through the mails at magazine 
rates we made up a little subscription -list 
and asked that it be entered at the post- 
office at East Aurora as second-class matter. 
The postmaster adjusted his brass- rimmed 
spectacles, read the pamphlet, and decided 
that it surely was second-class matter. 

We called it the "Philistine" because 
we were going after the "Chosen People" 
in literature. It was Leslie Stephen who 
said, "The term Philistine is a word used 
by P r ig s to designate people they do not 
like." When you call a man a bad name, 
you are that thing — not he. The Smug 
and Snugly Ensconced denizens of Union 
Square called me a Philistine, and I said, 
"Yes, I am one, if a Philistine is some- 
thing different from you."" 

My helpers, the printers, were about to 
go away to pastures new ; they were in 
debt, the town was small, they could not 
make a living. So they offered me their 
outfit for a thousand dollars. I accepted 
the offer. 

I decided to run the "Philistine Maga- 
zine" for a year — to keep faith with the 
misguided who had subscribed — and then 
quit. To fill in the time, we printed a 
book — printed it like a Morris book — 
printed it as well as we could. 

It was cold in the old barn where we 
first set up the "Philistine," so I built a 



little building like an old English chapel 
right alongside of my house. There was a 
basement, and one room upstairs. I wanted 
it to be comfortable and pretty, and so we 
furnished our little shop cozily. We had 
four girls and three boys working for us 
now. The shop was never locked, and the 
boys and girls used to come around even- 
ings. It was really more pleasant than at 
home. 

I brought over a shelf of books from my 
library. Then I brought the piano, be- 
cause the youngsters wanted to dance. 

The girls brought flowers and birds, and 
the boys put up curtains to the windows. 
We were having a lot o' fun, with new 
subscriptions coming in every day, and 
once in a while an order for a book. 

The place got too small when we began 
to bind books, so we built a wing on one 
side; then a wing on the other side. 
To keep the three carpenters busy who had 
been building the wings, I set them to 
making furniture for the place. They 
made the furniture as good as they could 
— folks came along and bought it. 

The boys picked up field-stones and built 
a great, splendid fireplace and chimney at 
one end of the shop. The work came out 
so well that I said: "Boys, here is a great 
scheme — these hardheads are splendid 
building-material." So we advertised we 
would pay a dollar a load for niggerheads. 
The farmers began to haul stones; and at 
last they had hauled eighteen hundred 
loads. 

Two stone buildings have been built, a 
third is in progress, and our plans are 
made to build an art-gallery of the same 
material — the stones that the builders re- 
jected. 

Sammy the Artist blew in on the way to 



Nowhere 
baggage t 
mato-can. 



his 
to- 
He 

thought he 
would stop over 
for a day or two 
— he is with us 
yet, and three 
years have gone 
by since he 
came. St. Ge- 
rome, a young 
blacksmith with 
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a bias for clay modeling (who, 
besides being a saint, has all 
the attractive qualities of a sin- 
ner), came and made andirons 
for our fireplaces. Ali Baba, 
my old horse-trainer, worked 
at everything and gave advice 
to everybody, enlivening the 
tedium by many a jest bucolic. 
An ex-convict with hunted 
look, white with prison pallor, 
begged us to give him a chance. 
We did, and he is one of our 
very best and most valued 
helpers. Girls that no one else 
wanted or would have around 
came and proved good workers. 
Then we have had a few Re- 
mittance Men, over-educated 
fools, sent to us, from a dis- 
tance, without return-tickets. 
Some of these men were will- 
ing to do anything but work — 
they offered to run things, to 
preach, to advise, to make love to the girls. 
We bought them tickets to Chicago and 
without violence conducted them to the 
four-o'clock train. 

We have boys who have been expelled 
from school, blind people, deaf people, old 
people, jail- birds and mental defectives, 
and have managed to set them all at useful 
work ; but the Remittance Man of Good 
Family, who smokes cigarettes in bed, has 
proved too much for us — so we have given 
him the Four O'clock without ruth. We 
do not encourage people from a distance 
who want work to come on — they are apt 
to expect too much. 
They look for Utopia, 
when work is work, 
here as elsewhere. 
There is just as 
much need for pa- 
tience, gentleness, 
loyalty and love here 
as elsewhere. Ap- 
plication, desire to 
do the right thing, 
a willingness to help, 
and a well-curbed 
tongue are as neces- 
sary in East Aurora 
as in Tuskegee. 
a roycroft ARTisr. We do our work 





SAINT QKROMK IN HIS STUDIO. 

as well as we can, live one day at a time, 
and try to be kind. 

III. 

The village of East Aurora, New York, 
the home of the Roycrofters, is eighteen 
miles southeast of the city of Buffalo, and 
is reached by a branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The place has a population of a 
little less than two thousand people. 

There is no wealth in the town and no 
poverty. In East Aurora there are six 
churches, with pastors 1 salaries varying 
from three hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars a year; and we have a most excellent 
school. The place is not especially pictur- 
esque or attractive, being simply a repre- 
sentative New York state village, a type 
of thirty or more just such towns that can 
be seen on the line of the New York Cen- 
tral between Albany and Buffalo. Lake 
Erie is ten miles distant, and Cazenovia 
Creek winds its lazy way along by the 
village. 

The land around East Aurora is poor, and 
so reduced in purse are the farmers that no 
insurance company will insuie farm prop- 
erty in Erie County under any conditions 
unless the farmer has some business outside 
of agriculture — the experience of the un- 
derwriters being that when a man is poor 
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A ROYCKOFT STUDIO. 

enough, he is also dishonest: insure a 
farmer's barn in New York state and there 
is a strong probability that he will soon 
invest in kerosene. 

However, there is no real destitution, for 
a farmer can always raise enough produce 
to feed his family, and in a wooded coun- 
try he can get fuel, even if he has to lift it 
between the dawn and the day. 

Most of the workers in the Roycroft 
Shop are children of farming folk, and it 
is needless to add that they are not college- 
bred, nor have they had the advantage of 
foreign travel. One of our best helpers, 
Uncle Billy Bushnell, has never been to 
Niagara Falls, and does not care to go. 
Uncle Billy says if you stay at home 
and do your work well enough, the world 
will come to you; which aphorism the old 
man backs up with another, probably de- 
rived from experience, to the effect that a 
man is a fool to chase after women, because 
if he doesn't, the women will chase after 
him. 

The wisdom of this hard-headed old son 
of the soil — who abandoned agriculture for 
art at seventy — is exemplified in the fact 
that during the six months just past over 
twenty-five thousand pilgrims have visited 
the Roycroft Shop — representing every 
state and territory in the Union and 
every civilized country on the globe, even 
to far-off Iceland, New Zealand and the 
Isle of Guam. 

Three hundred and ten people are on the 
pay-roll at the present writing. The prin- 



cipal work is printing, illumi- 
nating and binding books. We 
also work in ornamental black- 
smithing, cabinet work, clay- 
modeling and terra cotta. We 
issue two monthly publications, 
the " Philistine Magazine" and 
i k Little Journeys. ' ' The 1 4 Little 
Journeys" I write, having pro- 
duced one a month since De- 
cember, 1894, and I also write 
the major part of the "Phil- 
istine Magazine.' 1 

"The Philistine" has a cir- 
culation of a little over one 
hundred thousand copies a 
month, and we print sixty thou- 
sand copies of "Little Jour- 
neys" each month. Most of 
the "Journey" booklets are returned to 
us for binding, and nearly one-half of the 
"Philistine Magazines" come back for the 
same purpose. The binding of these pub- 
lications is simple work, done by the girls 
and boys we have educated in this line. 

Quite as important as the printing and 
binding is the illuminating of initials, title- 
pages, et cetera. This is a revival of a 
lost art that died out with so much of the 
artistic w T ork done by the monks of the 
olden time. Yet there is a demand for 
such work, and so far as I know, we are 
the first concern in America to take up the 
hand-illumination of books as a business. 
Of course, we have had to train every 
helper, and from very crude attempts at 
decoration we have attained to a point 
where the British Museum has deigned to 
order and pay good golden guineas for 
specimens of our handicraft. Very nat- 
urally we want to do the best work possi- 
ble, and so self-interest prompts us to be 
on the lookout for budding genius. 

IV. 

There are no skilled 
people in the Roycroft 
Shop, except those who 
have become skilled 
since they came here, 
with one single excep- 
tion. This exception is 
Mr. Louis II. Kinder, * 
master bookbinder, who 
spent seven years' ap- 
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prenticeship in Leipsic learning his trade. 
Competent bibliophiles assure me that 
Mr. Kinder' s work is not surpassed by 
that of any other bookbinder in America. 
I have specimens of the work done by 
lii viere, Zahn, Cobden-Sanderson, Zahnsdorf, 
"The Guild of Women Binders" of Lon- 
don and the "Club Bindery " of New 
York; and we surely are not ashamed 
to show Mr. Kinder' s work in the same 
case with these. But, excellent and beau- 
tiful as Mr. Kinder' s books are, his best 
work is in the encouragement and inspira- 
tion he has given to others. 

Skilled artisans are usually so jealous of 
their craft that they refuse to teach others 
— not so Mr. Kinder. Through his patient 
tutorship there are now five helpers in our 
shop who can fetch along a full Levant 
book nearly to the finish. And besides 
that, there are forty others who can do 
certain parts well, and gradually they are 
reaching others. It takes time to make a 
bookbinder: to bind a book beautifully, 
stoutly and well, and to hand-tool it, is just 
as much of an art as to paint a beautiful 
picture. 

There is a market for the best, and the 
surest way, we think, to get away from 
competition is to do your work a little bet- 
ter than the other fellow. The tendency 
to make things cheaper, instead of better, 
in the book line is a fallacy, as shown in 
the fact that within ten years there have 
been a dozen failures of big publishing 
houses in the United States. The liabilities 
of these bankrupt concerns footed the 
fearful total of fourteen million dollars. 
The man who made more books and cheaper 
books than any one concern ever made had 
the felicity to fail very shortly, with liabil- 
ities of something over a million dollars. 
He overdid the thing in matter of cheap- 
ness^ — mistook his market. 

Our motto is, NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT 
HOW GOOD. 

This is the richest country the world has 
ever known, richer far per capita than 
England — lending money to Europe. Once 
Americans were all shoddy — pioneers 
have to be, I'm told — but this is now 
true of only a part of us. As men and 
women increase in culture and refinement, 
they want fewer things, and they want 
better things. The cheap article, I will 



admit, ministers to a certain grade of 
intellect; but if the man grows, there will 
surely come a time when, instead of a great 
many cheap things, he will want a few 
good things. He will want things that 
symbol solidity, truth, genuineness and 
beauty. 

The Roy crofters have many opportunities 
for improvement, not the least of which is 
the seeing, hearing and meeting distin- 
guished people. We have a public dining- 
room, and not a day passes but men and 
women of note sit at meat with us. At 
the evening meal, if our visitors are so in- 
clined, and are of the right fiber, I always 
ask them to talk. And if there is no one 
else to speak, I read a little from William 
Morris, Ruskin, Walt Whitman or Shake- 
speare. 

To give a list of the men and women 
who have spoken to our girls and boys 
would be like reprinting a page from 
14 Who's Who," so I'll name just one typ- 
ical incident that occurred recently, and 
let it go at that. The Boston Ideal Opera 
Company was playing in Buffalo, and Mr. 
Henry Clay Barnabee and half a dozen of 
his players took a run out to East Aurora. 
They were shown through the Shop by 
one of the girls whose task it is to receive 
visitors. A young woman of the company 
sat down at one of the pianos and played. 
I chanced to be near and asked Mr. Barna- 
bee if he would not sing, and graciously 
he answered, "Fra Elbertus, I'll do any* 
thing that you say. ' ' I gave the signal that 
all the workers should quit their tasks and 
meet at the chapel. In five minutes we 
had an audience of three hundred — men in 
blouses and overalls, girls in big aprons — 
a very jolly, kindly, receptive company. 

Mr. Barnabee was at his best — I never 
saw him so funny. He sang, danced, 
recited, and told stories for forty min- 
utes. The Roycrofters were, of course, de- 
lighted. 

One girl whispered to me as she went 
out, "I wonder what great sorrow is gnaw- 
ing at Barnabee's heart, that he is so won- 
drous gay !" Need I say that this girl who 
made the remark just quoted had drunk 
of life's cup to the very lees? We have a 
few such with us — and several of them are 
among our most loyal helpers. Sin is only 
misdirected energy, and sometimes I think 
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that bad folks arc good people who have 
expressed themselves wrongly : that's all. 

V. 

One fortuitous event that has worked to 
our decided advantage was the writing of 
a little article entitled, "A Message to 
Garcia. ' ' 

This article, not much more than a 
paragraph, covering only fifteen hundred 
words, was written one evening after 
supper, in a single hour. It was the 22d 
of February, 1899, Washington's Birthday, 
and we were just going to press with the 
March " Philistine.' ' The thing leaped 
hot from my heart, written after a rather 
trying day, when I had been endeavoring 
to train some rather delinquent helpers in 
the way they should go. 

The immediate suggestion, though, came 
from a little argument over the tea-cups 
when my son Bert suggested that Rowan 
was the real hero of the Cuban war. 
Rowan had gone alone and done the thing 
— carried the message to Garcia. 

K came to me with a flash! yes, the boy 
is right, the hero is the man who does the 
thing — does his work — carries the message. 

I got up from the table, left the rest of 
the family there, went into the next room 
and wrote "The Message to Garcia." 

I thought so little of it that we ran it in 
without a heading, simply as a paragraph. 
The edition went out, and soon orders 
began to come for extra March "Philis- 
tines," a do/en, fifty, a hundred ; and when 
the American News Company ordered a 
thousand, I asked one of my helpers which 
article it was that had stirred things up. 

"It's that thing about Garcia, " she said. 

The next day a telegram came from 
George H. Daniels, of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, thus, "Give price on one 
hundred thousand Rowan article in pam- 
phlet form — Empire State Express adver- 
tisement on back — also state how soon cau 
ship." 

I replied giving price and stated we 
could supply the pamphlets in a year. Our 
facilities were small and a hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets looked like an awful under- 
taking. 

The result was that I gave Mr. Daniels 
permission to reprint the article in his own 
way. He issued it in booklet form in edi- 



tions of one hundred thousand each. Five 
editions were sent out, and then he got out 
an edition of half a million. Two or three 
of these haU-million lots have been sent 
out by Mr. Daniels, and in addition the 
article has been reprinted in over two hun- 
dred magazines and newspapers. It has 
been translated into nine languages, and 
been given a total circulation in two years 
of over fifteen million copies. It has at- 
tained, I believe, a larger circulation in the 
same length of time than any written article 
has ever before reached. 

Of course, we cannot tell just how much 
good ''The Message to Garcia" has done 
the Shop, but it probably doubled the cir- 
culation of both "Little Journeys" and the 
"Philistine." I do not consider it, by 
any means, my best piece of writing; but 
it was opportune — the time was ripe. 
Truth demands a certain expression, and 
too much had been said on the other side 
about the downtrodden, honest man look- 
ing for work and not being able to find it. 
The article in question states the other 
side. Men are needed, loyal, honest men 
who will do their work — "the world cries 
out for him — the man who can carry a 
message to Garcia." 

The man who sent the message and the 
man who received it are dead. The man 
who carried it is still carrying other mes- 
sages. The combination of theme* condi- 
tion of the country, and method of circula- 
tion were so favorable that their conjunc- 
tion will probably never occur again. Yes, 
other men will write better articles, but 
they may go a-begging for lack of a Dan- 
iels to bring them to judgment. 

VI. 

Concerning my own personal history, 
I'll not tarry long to tell it. It has been 
too much like the career of many another, 
born in the semi- pioneer times of the Mid- 
dle West, to attract much attention, unless 
one should go into the psychology of the 
thing with intent to show the evolution of 
a soul. But that will require a book — 
and some day I'll write it after the manner 
of St. Augustine or Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

But just now I'll only say that I was 
born in Illinois, forty-five years ago. My 
father was a country doctor, whose income 
never exceeded five hundred dollars a year. 
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I left school at fifteen, with a fair hold on 
the three R's, and beyond this my educa- 
tion in "manual training" had been good. 
I knew all the forest trees, all wild animals 
thereabout, every kind of fish, frog, fowl 
or bird that swam, ran or flew. I knew 
every kind of grain or vegetable, and its 
comparative value. I knew the different 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 

I could teach wild cows to stand while 
being milked, break horses to saddle or 
harness; could sow, plow and reap; knew 
the mysteries of apple-butter, pumpkin 
pie, pickled beef, smoked side-meat, and 
could make lye at a leach and formulate 
soft soap. 

That is to say, I was a bright, strong, 
active country boy who had been brought 
up to help his father and mother get a liv- 
ing for a large family. 

I was not so densely ignorant — don't 
feel sorry for country boys; God is often 
on their side ! 

At fifteen I worked on a farm and did a 
man's work for a boy's pay. I did not 
like it and told the man so. He replied, 
"You know what you can do." 

And I said, "Yes." I skipped out for 
the West and became a cowboy; tired of 
this and went to Chicago; worked in a 
printing-office ; peddled soap ' from house 
to house; shoved lumber on the docks; 
read all the books I could find ; wrote 
letters back to country newspapers and be- 
came a reporter ; next got a job as traveling 
salesman; taught district school and read 
Emerson, Carlyle, Macaulay; worked in a 
soap factory; read Shakespeare and com- 
mitted most of "Hamlet" to memory with 
an eye on the stage ; became manager of the 
soap factory, then partner; evolved an Idea 
for the concern and put it on the track of 
making millions — knew it was going to 
make millions — didn't want them; sold 
out my interest for seventy-five thousand 
dollars and went to Harvard College; 
tramped through Europe ; wrote for sundry 
newspapers; wrote two books (couldn't 
find a publisher); taugh night-school in 
Buffalo; tramped through Europe some 
more and met William Morris (caught it) ; 
came back to East Aurora and started 
"Chautauqua Circles"; studied Greek and 
Latin with a local clergyman ; raised trot- 
ting-horses; wrote "Little Journeys to the 



Homes of Good Men and Great" (couldn't 
find a publisher). 

So that is how I got my education, such 
as it is. I am a graduate of the University of 
Hard Knocks, and I've taken several post- 
graduate courses. I have worked at five 
different trades enough to be familiar with 
the tools, although it would not do to say 
I am skilful in any. In 1899 Tufts Col- 
lege bestowed on me the degree of Master 
of Arts; but since I did not earn the 
degree, it really does not count. 

I have never been sick a day, never lost 
a meal through disinclination to eat, never 
consulted a doctor, never used tobacco, nor 
intoxicants to excess or as a habit. I have 
loved several women — one at a time — and 
have been greatly benefited, blessed, in- 
spired and helped by women. Horses have 
been my only extravagance, and I ride 
horseback daily now, a horse that I broke 
myself, that has never been saddled by 
another, and that has never been harnessed. 

My best friends have been workingmen, 
homely women, and children. My father 
and mother are alive and in good health. 
They live with me, work in the Roycroft 
Shop when they feel like it, and they be- 
lieve in me. My wife works in the Shop, 
and takes a hearty interest in its welfare. 
My three sons, aged nineteen, seventeen 
and fifteen, respectively, also work in the 
shop. Each of these boys weighs more 
than I do. They are not especially book- 
ish, but are veritable giants in physical 
strength; none has ever been ill a day. 
Whenever I travel on lecture tours, to 
Europe or elsewhere, I take one of these 
boys along. Their education will come 
through travel, work, and through reading 
by inclination. That is to say, their edu- 
cation will be the natural education. 

These boys are a great consolation and 
benefit to me — helping me in many ways. 

VII. 

The Roycroft Shop and belongings rep 
resent an investment of about t\ v o hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. We have no 
liabilities, making it a strict business policy 
to sign no notes, or other instruments of 
debt, that may in the future prove inoppor- 
tune and tend to disturb digestion. We 
began in June, 1895, with a capital of three 
thousand dollars. During J 89? and 1898 
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I converted certain real-estate holdings 
into cash and added thirty-one thousand 
dollars to the venture; but the net profits 
since beginning, six years and six months 
ago, have been something over two hundred 
thousand dollars, with a good living for 
everybody thrown in. 

Fortune has favored us. 

First, the country had got tired of soft 
platitudes, silly truisms and undisputed 
things said in such a solemn way. So when 
the "Philistine" stepped into the ring and 
said in no uncertain tones what its editor 
thought, thinking men and women stopped 
and listened. Editors of magazines re- 
fused my manuscript because they said it 
was too plain, too blunt, sometimes indeli- 
cate — it would give offense, subscribers 
would cancel, et cetera, et cetera, so they 
respectfully declined my manuscripts. To 
get my thoughts published I had to pub- 
lish them myself; and people bought for 
the very reason for which the editors said 
they would cancel. The readers wanted 
brevity and plain statements — the editors 
said they didn't. 

The editors were wrong. They failed to 
properly diagnose a demand. I saw the 
demand and supplied it — for a considera- 
tion. 

So much for the foresight and worldly 
wisdom of some editors. 

Next I believed the American public — a 
portion of. it at least — wanted a few good 
and beautiful books instead of a great many 
cheap books. This truth came to me in 
the early nineties, when John B. Alden and 
half a dozen other publishers of cheap 
books went to the wall. I read the R. Q. 
Dun & Co. bulletin and I said, "The pub- 
lishers have mistaken their public — we want 
better books, not cheaper. 1 ' In 1892 I 
met William Morris, and after that I was 
sure I was right. 

Again I had gaged the public correctly 
— the publishers were wrong, as wrong 
as the editors. There was a market for 
the best, and the problem was to supply 
it. At first I bound my books in paper 
covers and simple boards. Men wrote to 
me wanting fine bindings — I said, there is 
a market in America for the best. Cheap 
boards, covered with cloth, stamped by 
machinery in gaudy tinsel and gilt, are not 
enough. I found that the bookbinders were 



all dead. I found five hundred people in a 
book factory in Chicago binding books, 
but not a bookbinder among them. They 
simply fed the books into hoppers and 
shot them out of chutes, and said they were 
bound. At last I found my Leipsic book- 
binder — my treasure — Louis Kinder, a 
silent man, with princely pride, who is 
sure that nobody but book -lovers will 
go to heaven. He just wanted a bench 
and a chance to work — I supplied these, 
and here he is doing the things I would 
like to do— doing them for me. 

Next the public wanted to know about 
this thing — "What are you folks doing 
out there in that buckwheat town?" Since 
my twentieth year I have had one eye on 
the histrionic stage. I could talk in public 
a bit, had made political speeches, given 
entertainments in cross-roads school -houses, 
made temperance harangues, was always 
chosen to introduce the speaker of the 
evening, and several times had given read- 
ings from my own amusing works for the 
modest stipend of ten dollars and keep. I 
would have taken the lecture platform had 
it not been nailed down. 

In January, 1897, I spoke at the Anna 
Morgan School of Expression, on Miss Mor- 
gan's invitation, on "The Work of the 
Roycrof ters. ' ' 

The next month I spoke at the Emerson 
College of Oratory on "Expression Through 
Work." Then at the Curry School of 
Expression, at Tufts College and the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston — all 
free, of course. 

Shortly after, a telegram came from May 
Wright Sewell saying the Contemporary 
Club of Indianapolis wanted me to speak 
for them — fee, fifty dollars. I jumped five 
feet, threw a double Arab, and accepted. 
It was the first time I had ever been offered 
more than fifteen dollars for a lecture. It 
was rank robbery, but I gave the lecture 
and got the fifty dollars. 

Not so very long after, my friend Major 
Pond wanted to book me on a partnership 
deal at the Waldorf-Astoria. I didn't 
want to speak there — I had been saying 
unkind things in the "Philistine" about 
the Waldorf-Astoria. But the Major went 
ahead and made arrangements. I ex- 
pected to be mobbed. 

But Mr. Boldt. the manager of the 
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hotel, had placed a suite of rooms at my 
disposal without money and without price. 
He treated me most cordially; never re- 
ferred to the outrageous things I had said 
about his tavern; assured me that he en- 
joyed my writings, and told of the pleasure 
he had in welcoming me. 

I never felt so cheap in my life. 

The As tor Gallery seats eight hundred 
people. Major Pond had packed in nine 
hundred at one dollar each — three hundred 
were turned away. After the lecture the 
Major awaited me in the anteroom, fell on 
my neck and rained Pond's Extract down 
my back, crying, "Oh! Oh! Oh! Why 
didn't we charge them two dollars apiece !" 

The next move was to make a tour of 
the principal cities under Major Pond's 
management. Neither one of us lost 
money — the Major surely did not. 

Last season I gave eighty-one lectures, 
with a net profit to myself of a little over 
ten thousand dollars. I spoke at Tremont 
Temple, in Boston, to twenty- two hundred 
people ; at Carnegie Hall, New York, I gave 
a Sunday evening lecture with box-office 
receipts sixteen hundred and fifty dollars; 
at Central Music Hall, Chicago, I spoke to 
all the house would hold; at Chautauqua, 
my audience was five thousand people. 

But lecturing is hard work; it makes 
prodigious demands on one's vitality; and 
since we are going through life for the last 
time, I am about through with public speak- 
ing as a business. 

It will be noted by the Discerning that 
my lectures have been of double importance, 
in that they have given an income and at 
the same time advertised the Roycroft 
Shop. The value in advertising has 
been just as much as the dollars received 
direct. 

So the success of the Roycroft Shop has 
not been brought about by any one scheme 
or plan. The business is really a combina- 
tion of several ideas, any one of which 
would make a paying enterprise in itself. 
So it stands about thus: 

First. The printing and publication of 
two magazines. 

Second. The printing of books. 

Third. The publication of books (it 
being well known that some of the largest 
publishers in America — Scribners and Ap- 
pletons. for instance — have no printing- 



plants, but have the work done for them). 

Fourth. The artistic binding of books. 

Fifth. Authorship. (Since I began 
printing my own manuscript, there is quite 
an eager demand for my writing, so I do a 
little of Class B for various publishers and 
editors. ) 

Sixth. The Lecture Lyceum. 

Seventh. Blacksmithing, carpenter 
work, terra cotta and weaving. (These 
industries have sprung up under the Roy- 
croft care as* a necessity. Men and women, 
many of them seventy years young or so, 
in the village, came to us and wanted work, 
and we simply gave them opportunity to 
do the things they could do best. We have 
found a market for all their wares, so no 
line of work has ever been a bill of ex- 
pense.) 

All the money I make by my pen, all I 
get for lectures, all I make from my books, 
goes into the common fund of the Roy- 
crofters — the benefit is for all. I want no 
better clothing, no better food, no more 
comforts and conveniences, than my helpers 
and fellow -workers have. I would be 
ashamed to monopolize a luxury — to take a 
beautiful work of art, say a painting or a 
marble statue, and keep it for my own 
pleasure and for the select few I might 
invite to see my beautiful things. Art is 
for all — beauty is for all. Harmony in all 
of its manifold forms should be like a sun- 
set — free to all who can drink it in. The 
Roycroft Shop is for the Roycrofters, and 
each is limited only by his capacity to 
absorb and assimilate. 

IX. 

Art is the expression of man's joy in his 
work, and all the joy and love that you 
weave into the fabric comes out again and 
belongs to the individual who has the soul 
to appreciate. Art is beauty, and beauty 
is a gratification, a peace and solace to every 
normal man and woman. Beautiful sounds, 
beautiful colors, beautiful proportions, 
beautiful thoughts, how our souls hunger 
for them ! Matter is only mind in an 
opaque condition ; and all beauty is but a 
symbol of spirit. 

Art is the expression of man's joy in his 
work. 

You cannot get joy from feeding things 
all day into a machine. You must let the 
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man work with hand and brain, and then 
out of the joy of this marriage of hand and 
Lraiu, beauty will be born. It tells of a 
desire for harmony, peace, beauty, whole- 
ness — holiness. 

When you read a beautiful poem that 
makes your heart throb with gladness, you 
are simply partaking of the emotion that 
the author felt' when he wrote it. 

To possess a piece of work that the 
workman made in joyous animation is a 
source of joy to the possessor. 

And this love of the work done by the 
marriage of hand and brain can never quite 
go out of fashion — for we are men and 
women, and our hopes and aims and final 
destiny are at last one. Where one enjoys, 
all enjoy ; where one suffers, all suffer. 

Say what you will of the coldness and 
selfishness of men, at the last we long for 
companionship and the fellowship of our 
kind. We are lost children, and when 
alone and the darkness begins to gather, 
we long for the close relationship of the 
brothers and sisters we knew in our child- 
hood, and cry for the gentle arms that 
once rocked us to sleep. Men are home- 
sick amid this sad, mad rush for wealth 
and place and power. The calm of the 
country invites, and we would fain do with 
less things, and go back to simplicity, and 
rest our tired heads in the lap of Mother 
Nature. 

Life is expression. Life is a movement 
outward, an unfolding, a development. 
To be tied down, pinned to a task that is 
repugnant, and to have the shrill voice of 
Necessity whistling eternally in your ears, 
''Do this or starve, " in to starve ; for it starves 
the heart, the soul, and all the higher as- 
pirations of your being pine away and die. 

At the Roycroft Shop the workers are 
getting an education by doing things. 
Work should be the spontaneous expression 
of a man's best impulses. We grow only 
through exercise, and every faculty that 
is exercised becomes strong, and those not 
used atrophy and die. Thus how necessary 
it is that we exercise the highest and best ! 
To develop the brain we have to exercise 
the body. Every muscle, every organ, 
has its corresponding convolution in the 
brain. To develop the mind, we must use 
the body. Manual training is essentially 
moral training; and physical work is at 



its best mental, moral and spiritual — and 
these are truths so great and yet so simple 
that until yesterday many wise men did 
not recognize them. 

At the Roycroft Shop we are reaching 
out for an all-round development through 
work and right living. 

And we have found it a good expedient 
— a wise business policy. Sweat-shop 
methods can never succeed in producing 
beautiful things. And so the management 
of the Roycroft Shop surrounds the 
workers with beauty, allows many liberties, 
encourages cheerfulness and kind thoughts, 
simply because it has been found that these 
things are all transmuted into good, and 
come out again at the finger-tips of the 
workers in beautiful results. So we have 
pictures, statuary, flowers, ferns, palms, 
birds, and a piano in every room. We 
have the best sanitary appliances that 
money can buy; we have bath-rooms, 
shower-baths, library, rest-rooms. Every 
week we have dances, concerts, lectures; 
we have singing-classes, individual instruc- 
tion in music, classes in clay-modeling, 
sketching, literature, history and book- 
keeping. We try to find out what each 
person can do best, what he wants to do, 
and then we encourage him to put his best 
into it— also to do something else besides 
his specialty, finding rest in change. 

The thing that pays should be the ex- 
pedient thing, and the expedient thing 
should be the proper and right thing. 
That which began with us as a matter of 
expediency is often referred to as a "phi- 
lanthropy. 1 ' I do not like the word, and 
wish to state here that the Roycroft is in 
no sense a charity — I do not believe in 
giving any man something for nothing. 
You give a man a dollar and the man will 
think less of you because he thinks less of 
himself; but if you give him a chance to 
earn a dollar, he will think more of him- 
self and more of you. The only way to 
help people is to give . them a chance to 
help themselves. So the Roycroft Idea is 
one of reciprocity, mutuality — you help me 
and 1*11 help you. We will not be here 
forever, anyway : soon Death, the kind old 
Nurse, will come and rock us all to sleep, 
and we had better help one another while 
we can : we are going the same way — 
let's go hand in hand. 
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FOR fully a decade the name of Ichijo- 
In, Japanese juggler and acrobat, had 
been a potent attraction for the pleasure- 
seeking public, not only in the Orient but 
throughout Europe and America as well. 
Ilis marvelous feats were accounted the 
most entertaining and mystifying of their 
kind, and the announcement that he was 
to relinquish his nomadic life and settle 
permanently in his native land was received 
by his compatriots with general acclama- 
tion. And when, some weeks later, his 
little daughter Niyo-Rossen made her first 
bashful courtesy at his side and began to 
participate in his most difficult acts, she 
received an ovation such, as is rarely given 
to one so scantily endowed with years. 
Within a short time the pair had become 
the prime favorites of the Mikado and the 
imperial family, and were accorded the 
signal distinction of wearing emblazoned on 
their robes and umbrellas that mark of 
highest favor, the royal chrysanthemum. 
At this time Niyo was but seven years 
old, a dainty little creature of childish 
curves and dimples, full of quaint airs .and 
graces, refreshingly unaffected amidst the 
artificiality which surrounded her. An 
enthusiastic and precocious pupil, she soon 
absorbed all the knowledge of her father's 
art which could come from his teachings; 
then, as years passed, she perfected herself 
in unique acts of her own conception, and 



became one of the cleverest acrobats in 
Japan. Nor was her wide-spread popu- 
larity due to skill alone, for those years 
which had witnessed her professional tri- 
umph had wrought a wondrous change in 
Niyo. All unheedingly she had drifted 
across that period which in her country 
marks the relinquishment of childish sports 
and pleasures and the assumption of wo- 
manly cares and duties ; the budding beauty 
of her face and figure was becoming famed 
throughout the whole empire. The little 
woman was just thirteen years old. 

Engrossed in her work as she was, Niyo 
herself was the last to realize this change. 

The usual elements of childhood had 
never entered into her life. To her the 
world was indeed "a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players" — and 
audiences. To surpass the former, to win 
the approbation of the latter, was her sole 
aim ; thus far, ambition and pride had been 
the ruling passions of her life. 

In her father's troupe was a juggler of 
considerable ability, Aki Yonago by name. 
Slender, graceful, but with sharp features, 
close-set eyes and heavy brow, suave of 
manner, but withal quick and revengeful 
of temper, he aroused with his covert over- 
tures of love only feelings of distrust and 
aversion in the heart of Niyo-Rossen. 

"My daughter, I would have thee show 
more favor to Aki Yonago. Why dost 
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thou always shrink from him?" said Ichi jo- 
in. 

44 I like him not. He terrifies me. My 
nerves creep at his touch. It is not so 
with Osayko and the rest." 

4 'Yet he is even more gentle than they, 
child. " 

4 'Yes, gentle with the gentleness of the 
snake. Nay, I like him not, father." 

The same day, after the performance, 
Niyo returned to the deserted platform 
alone, in search of a lost trinket. The 
eerie shadows fell, ghostlike, among 
gloomy properties which had been set for 
the evening's exhibition. But Niyo was 
a child of the stage, familiar with its 
secrets; its dark nooks and corners held no 
imaginary terrors for her, and she groped 
her way among them fearlessly. 

Suddenly there came a soft step at her 
side ; eager arms closed around her, a hot 
breach fanned her cheek, and she looked up 
into the face of Aki Yonago. Frank, unsus- 
pecting amazement held her speechless dur- 
ing the instant she lay in his embrace; then 
with a flash of comprehension she guessed 
the meaning of that ardent gaze, and with 
a quick writhe slid from his arms. 

44 Serpent!" she exclaimed, white and 
quivering. 44 Miserable serpent 1 How 
dost thou dare?" 

With low- spoken words of fawning en- 
dearment the man made a half-hesitating 
motion forward. Then a form strode from 
among the scenes, a strong arm shot true 
and straight to its mark, and Yonago lay 
senseless at Niyo's feet. 

44 Osayko!" No other words would 
come, as she hid her pale little face in the 
folds of her rescuer's gown. Gently Osayko 
bent over the trembling girl; his arms 
went caressingly around her. Ah, how 
different was this embrace from that other ! 
Into his face leaped all the pent-up passion 
of his soul. 

44 Little one, let me be thy protector! 
Love me — love me ! Love me as I love 
thee!" he whispered hoarsely. 

The next instant Niyo had sped away, 
but on his cheek, flushed deep red by the 
wild, exultant blood that raced so madly 
through his veins, a burning, throbbing 
spot bore witness that a pair of maiden lips 
had pressed therein the first fervor of 
awakened lov«. 



Niyo hurried to Ichijo-In's room. 

44 My father, hurry, hurry to the stage — 
there is trouble!" 

Half the members of the troupe were 
gathered about the two men when Ichijo- 
In arrived. Although Yonago had re- 
covered consciousness, he yet made no 
effort to rise, but lay in*the arms of a fel- 
low-performer, sullenly silent. Osayko 
stood composedly regarding him. Despite 
Ichijo-In's most searching interrogations, 
neither of the principals would divulge the 
nature of their quarrel. It was tacitly sup- 
posed to be the outcome of the palpable 
antagonism which had long existed be- 
tween the two men. But one result was 
possible. All knew that Ichijo-In regarded 
Aki Yonago as his future son-in-law. 

44 Osayko Kokin!" said the master, 
sternly, 44 thou art no longer a member of 
my troupe. Let the shadow of thy pres- 
ence darken our peace and happiness no 
more. Go!" 

44 And may all the evil gods keep vigil 
o'er thee!" leered Yonago, as Osayko, 
drawing himself up disdaiufully, turned 
and left them without a word. 

Meanwhile, Niyo sat trembling in her 
dressing-room, longing to creep below and 
listen ; but with a hot blush she reflected 
on all that this would betray. The world 
— her world — would know that this poor 
little maid was so sinful as to be interested 
in a man ! No, she had no place in that 
scene now holding the stage; she must 
remain apart, awaiting the cue which would 
call her on. 

In her agitation a curious panorama 
passed before the girl's tense mind. Viv- 
idly came back the happenings of the last 
few years. How fraught with novelty and 
excitement, how wild and thrilling, it had 
all been — bounding and tumbling from end 
to end of the stage, swinging from dizzy 
height of trapeze, leaping hither, thither — 
always to be safely caught and held in arms 
that never failed her, or passed like a glit- 
tering toy from one to another of the troupe. 
But whose arms were those that ever closed 
about her so firmly, so securely? Into 
whose embrace was she wont to nestle for 
an instant, witji a half -involuntary sigh of 
content, before he tossed her off again to 
mid-air? With a quick gasp and a happy 
little laugh, Niyo read those chapters of 
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her life's romance, translated into a new 
language through eyes of love. 

There came a knock at her door. 

44 My Niyo!" called the soft voice of 
Osayko. 

In an instant she was beside him. 

"My own, I have come to say farewell. 
Thy father has banished me. I will leave 
the country — many theaters in America will 
open their doors to me. Do not betray the 
cause of the trouble — no one suspects it. ' ' 
His voice shook slightly at first, but with 



Her arms were round his neck; her 
warm cheek was against his. A wild, fierce 
rapture leaped into his face. 

"My life! My soul!" he murmured. 

"I will follow thee ! I am thine, Osayko ! 
Now leave me — some one is coming. Fear 
not, I will follow thee4" 

Gently, out of the hush which preceded 
the grand, culminating act of the Royal 
Ichijo-In troupe, came the strains of 4 'Fan- 
Fan, " the new American melody, late 




'AGAIN I CALL THEE SERPENT,' SHE CRIED.' 



each word it grew colder, calmer; with 
each word her face grew paler, paler. 

"Wilt thou never return, Osayko? " she 
asked faintly. 

44 Nay. The Land of the Rising Sun can 
nevermore be home to Osayko Kokin since 
Ichijo-In has set his face against him. 
America calls me — that shall be my home. 
My purse filled when last I was there, and 
I will again grow rich in money; but all 
the wealth of my heart's love I leave be- 
hind me in Japan — with thee." 

44 Osayko I Beloved*" 



brought to the Orient by Master O Sen 
Kiyo, who will be remembered as one of 
the Plaisance musicians at the World's Fair 
— and never had the weird beauties of 
that composition been more apparent than 
on this night, when the skilful fingers of 
the master himself drew from his koto the 
sobbing, moaning tones, to the plaintively 
unique accompaniment of the samisen 
orchestra. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
the celebrated American composer would 
have recognized his masterpiece in its odd 
Eastern disguise, so magically had its wild 
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brilliancy been transformed into the soft 
minors of that land. 

As the last sound died away, the entire 
troupe stepped forward. Had that great 
audience been less idle, less pleasure-seek- 
ing, it could scarcely have overlooked the 
half -suppressed excitement evidenced in the 
bearing of nearly all the performers. 
Ichijo-In alone seemed to preserve his im- 
perturbability ; Aki Yonago, promoted to 
the place of the banished one, was pale 
even through his "make-up," while the 
lovely girl artist, who had smilingly re- 
ceived round after round of applause dur- 
ing the evening, now trembled with a nerv- 
ousness she could not conceal. 

Ichijo-In took his accustomed stand, to 
uphold one half of the human pyramid; 
by his side, to bear the other half, stood 
Yonago, the professional smile on his lips 
half belied by the furtive, shifty glance 
from under his sullen brows. But as, one 
by one, his companions quickly and surely 
took their places, Yonago's lost self-con- 
fidence seemed to return, and at last the 
structure stood complete, firm in appearance 
as a mountain, waiting only for the daiuty 
Niyo-Rossen to mount to the top. 

Once again the strains of "Fan-Fan. " 
Agile and with infinite grace, she ascended. 
One last spring — the supple form was 
perched on the summit. Louder swelled 
the music; slowly she leaned forward, lift- 
ing one little foot behind her; stretching 
her arms above her head, she stood in her 
flowing robes of red, black, yellow — a 
bright butterfly ready to flit away, to leave 
behind her the eares of this workaday 
world and seek the frolicsome pleasures of 
her home in the summer skies. One 
instant thus she stood — then a quick 
shudder passed through the pyramid; the 
whole mass collapsed and sank with scarce 
a sound to the stage. 

With the adroitness which becomes a 
second nature to the acrobat, those in the 
upper tiers righted their bodies in the 
descent, while, of the two men at the base, 
one, with a sharp, terrified cry, sprang 
aside, leaving the other to bear the brunt 
of the shock. Instantly they were all 
scrambling to their feet, laughing and call- 
ing out reassurances to those in the au- 
dience. All? No; one remained quite 
motionless on the stage. 



"My father! Father! Thou art killed !" 
That wild shriek, and the utter abandon- 
ment of the girl's grief, sent a quiver of 
sympathy through the whole assembly. In 
breathless silence they watched the doctor 
as he bent over the outstretched form. 
Ichijo-In was not dead, but his supremacy 
was over. The catastrophe, caused by a 
faint-hearted tremor on the part of his new 
base-partner, sudden and unexpected as it 
was, had found the Mikado's favorite man 
of brawn unprepared ; the entire weight had 
fallen on his bent neck ; the giant figure 
had been struck down— robbed of its 
mighty strength forever.. 

"Paralysis," pronounced the doctor. 

During the prayerful hush which fol- 
lowed this announcement, as each pleaded 
with Kuanon, Goddess of Mercy, that their 
chief be spared to them, Niyo, springing 
from her father's side, her eyes dilating, 
pointed to where Yonago stood at the edge 
of the group. 

"Again I call thee serpent!" she cried. 
"May my grief fall upon thy head thou- 
sand-fold ! I saw thee leap aside, cow- 
ard!" 

Then, with arms uplifted in silent suppli- 
cation to her gods, she sank, prostrate from 
misery, beside .the form of her father. 

A week later, theatrical tongues in Japan 
were busy with gossip concerning the death 
of Ichijo-In and the subsequent mysterious 
disappearance of his daughter, Niyo- 
Rossen. 

Manager Richards' success was largely 
due to his surprises. II is "first nights'' 
invariably presented novelties, and as a 
consequence always provoked interest 
among the vaudeville patrons of Chicago; 
naturally, therefore, on the week for which 
his advance posters were headed — 

"the makvelois japanese aktists : 
Niyo-Rossen . . Child Acrobat 

and 
Osayko Kokin .... Juggler," 

his theater was filled at the opening per- 
formance with an expectant audience. The 
clever acts which, five years before, had 
made Osayko Kokin popular, were well 
remembered ; and the bits of romance which 
had crept into the newspapers concerning 
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Niyo-Uossen — her flight from Japan accom- 
panied only by her serving-woman, the 
search for her lover, and finally, their mar- 
riage — had quickened the public's curiosity 
in no small degree. 

But few paid more than passing heed to 
a name farther down on the bill, in in- 
conspicuous type — 

"Yamato no Soki, Mystic of thk Ori- 
ent. ?1 

Early in the day, Osayko and Niyo went 
to the theater for a last rehearsal of their 
act. As the door swung back with the 
creak peculiar to, stage doors in general, 
Niyo shivered nervously ; the little brown 
lingers sought and interlaced, themselves 
with the firm ones of her husband, who 
laughed as he embraced her in the shad- 
ows of the passageway. 

The past year of happiness had wrought 
a magical change in Osayko's girl-wife. 
In years only fourteen, in figure slender 
almost to a fault, yet with perfect grace 
and contour, and in face — ah, when Niyo- 
Itossen came to America, the Orient lost 
its fairest flower ! — and now, her dream of 
love realized, she surpassed that other Niyo 
as the bloom surpassed the bud ! 

As they came on the darkened stage, the 
pianist was sorting and rehearsing the 
music. This, that and yet another compo- 
sition were given the usual cursory reading, 
and placed in proper order for the per- 
formance. The rapidity with which the 
musician passed from one piece to another, 
the ever-changing themes, the running 
variations, were novelties to Niyo, and she 
paused and gazed wide-eyed over the foot- 
lights. Fast, faster still, and louder, rang 
the music — then a stop, and ere the echoes 
had subsided in the great empty house, 
there softly arose the tender, mournful 
strains of Master O Sen Kiyo's arrangement 
of "Fan-Fan." 

"With a sharp indrawing breath, Niyo 
caught her husband's arm. 

"Osayko — hear it! The piece they 
played when " 

She had no need to utter the words 
which refused to pass the trembling lips 
and brought hot tears to the lovely, startled 
eyes. Osayko understood. 

"You go-ing to play dat moo-sic?' 1 he 
asked in his soft, broken English. 



"Sure. The other Jap ordered it for 
his turn," explained the pianist. 

"His-a name?" gasped Niyo. 

"Here 'tis. 'Yarn — ' 'Yam — ' 'Yam 
— ' 'Ya' — well, try it yourself. 'Number 
Twelve' is what I call him." He took his 
list from the piano, and drawing a blue 
line under the name, passed it up to them. 

"Yamato no Soki, " read Osayko. "Fear 
not, dear one," he added in his own 
tougue; "it is not lie." 

The manager, coming forward at that 
moment, claimed their attention ; and none 
of them saw the silk -robed figure that 
glided noiselessly from the wings and hur- 
ried to the dressing-rooms; no one saw 
Yamato no Soki, Mystic of the Orient, 
turn the key in the lock and, with a devil- 
ish leer, sink to the floor, where he sat 
rocking gently back and forth, hugging 
his knees close to his chin, and crooning in 
soft Japanese accents, to the tune of sor- 
rowing "Fan-Fan": 

"Yamato no j3oki — no Soki. It is not 
he ! Fear not, dear one — dear one — it is 
not he!" And yet again: "It is not he 
— nay, dear one, His but Yamato no Soki 
— no Soki !" 

Four hours later, the theater, now aglow 
with many-colored incandescence, was 
filled with an audience which, awaiting the 
stellar event, tolerated the earlier acts with 
ill-suppressed impatience. At last the 
sliding panels announced — 

"ROSSEN AND KOKIN, JlTOGLEKS, " 

and Osayko appeared, leading by the hand 
lovely Niyo-Rossen. 

Bowing low, and smiling with all her 
graceful coquetry beside her stalwart hus- 
band, she seemed like an exquisite image, 
modeled with all the wonderful beauty of 
Oriental art; the radiant glow of her 
youth enhanced by the rich Eastern reds 
and yellows of her native costume, the lan- 
guorous eyes darkened by heavy, droop- 
ing lids, the glossy black bands of hair 
drawn back from a frank olive forehead, 
the sweet, curving lips and softly rounded 
chin — no wonder that Osayko, turning 
from his survey of the house, stopped at 
sight of her, and did not seek to conceal 
the passionate love which leaped to his 
face. 

The pianist struck a few opening bars 
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— then stopped. And Niyo began her act. 

Placing the toe of one foot lightly in 
the loop of a hanging rope, .she was drawn 
to a height of fifteen feet, while Osayko, 
with that dignified nonchalance known 
only to a Japanese performer, balanced a 
long bamboo pole upright upon the palm 
of his hand. The pause of an instant — 
then, releasing her hold of the rope, Niyo 
stood, dainty and graceful as ever, on the 
top of the pole. The act was no novelty 
in Japan, and Niyo, from long experience, 
was perfectly at ease in her perilous posi- 
tion. But the unexpected demonstration 
which rose from the audience appealed to 
the childishness in her, and as she turned 
slowly about on her perch, her smile lost 
its professional nature and the corners of her 
mouth dimpled and curved in proud delight. 

She looked away from that sea of up- 
turned faces, down into the wings where 
were gathered a number of her fellow-actors. 
Yes, even they were gazing up in wonder 
at her — all except one : he in the robes of 
Japan. Why did he keep his face so per- 
sistently screened behind his yellow fan? 
Her heart swelled and she laughed gently. 

14 My countryman knows the pangs of 
jealousy, " she thought, as she flashed her 
umbrella open and produced from some- 
where about her gown the bright little 
phantasms with which her act was to begin. 
The fingers of the pianist were wandering 
over the keys. Softly, softly came the 
strains — but surely that was not the music 
for their adt ! She glanced at him curi- 
ously. His face wore a perplexed, bewil- 
dered expression. He seemed to be unable 
to keep his gaze on the sheet before him. 
His eyes were roving in a dull, vague 
search for something; suddenly they be- 
came transfixed, and their steady stare was 
at the Japanese in the wings. Then the 
incoherent jumble of harmonies resolved 
itself into a melody, and the air was — 
44 Fan-Fan. 7 ' 

A quiver thrilled her body. She shot a 
quick, involuntary glance at the wings — at 
the actor in the i;dbes of Japan. Ah, he 
was turning; his eyes met hers. A con- 
vulsive recoil, a terrified cry, one desperate 
effort to regain her equilibrium — and ere 
Osayko could turn to catch her, she lay 
behind him, at his feet. The pole clattered 
to the stage, and Osayko stood motionless. 



his black eyes staring wildly past the 
hurrying crowd, into the laughing, de- 
mon face of Aki Yonago. 

Then, with a soft murmur, he bent over 
the quiet figure. 

* 4 Heart 1 s dearest, ' ' he whispered. 4 * Look 
at me. ' * 

Slowly the tired lids were raised. One 
faint smile, a half- lifted hand, then, with- 
out a moan, she sank back into the arms 
of old Sei, her Japanese nurse. 

44 Precious one— come with me," she 
sighed, and fell asleep. 

44 The gods have called her — Niyo- 
Rossen is dead!" moaned Sei, leaning over 
the body when they would have raised it. 
44 Do not waken her — the gods guard her 
slumber!" But her hands were thrust 
aside, and the soft words of her native 
tongue were not understood. 

From the other side of the hastily low- 
ered act-drop could be heard the clear, 
business-like voice of the manager, as he 
reassured the startled audience; on the 
stage reigned the confusion of sudden 
tragedy. Comedians, their comical paint- 
streaks showing in woeful contrast with the 
genuine consternation beneath, elbowed 
their way wildly through the crowd; a 
bevy of dancers, huddled breathlessly to- 
gether, held their own in the crush, heed- 
less of torn flounces and rumpled ribbons; 
a petite soubrette, a coat thrown over her 
bare shoulders, rouge half washed from her 
face, strove eagerly to peer through the 
mass of bobbing heads before her; a 
famous Parisian artist wept hysterically in 
the arms of a tousled call-boy, who grinned 
ecstatically over his dainty burden, in spite 
of the distress about him ; singers, jugglers, 
acrobats, in all stages of "make-up," just 
as they had hurried from wing and dress- 
ing-room at first word of the catastrophe, 
pressed and jostled one another in their 
sympathetic endeavor to view that still little 
form on the floor. 

Then the white-faced manager came 
hurrying back and pushed to the center. 

44 Here, stand back and let me look at 
her, " he called. 44 Dead? She can't be 
Not a high fall, and she took it easy." 

No, not high — only a matter of about 
fifteen feet, and the light form had fallen 
with scarce a shock ; and yet — Niyo-Roasen 
was dead. 
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Drawn by Frank Bird Masters. 

"WITH A SHARP INDR AWING BREATH, 

4 * Well, stage must be cleared; take her 
to my room, poor little girl — the show's 
got to go on, ' ' said the manager thickly, 
a couple of tears trickling unheeded down 
his blanched cheeks ; for this was a contin- 
uous performance, and must go on — and 
on 

There was but one who now took no 
part in the sad little scene — Osayko Kokin. 
Others hurried about, seeking to administer 
such little hopeless aid as lay in their 



NIYO CAUGHT HER HUSBAND'S ARM." 

power, but he stood motionless, his arms 
folded over a chest that gave no heaving 
sign of life, his expression coldly contem- 
plative — nothing more. 

Sei crept to him and laid her hands on 
his arm. 

44 Master Osayko, have the gods eaten thy 
soul, that thou dost not weep?" she whis- 
pered. 44 Heart of stone, see how beauti- 
ful she is. The gods enfold her ; look I 
she smiles in her sleep " 
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Still the dark eyes gazed in unbroken 
serenity, the sensitive lips were unmoved 
by the slightest tremor — and who, except 
Niyo, at home with the gods, could know 
how, beneath that surface of ice, a bleed- 
ing, aching heart was being torn by a great 
passion of love and despair, and all the 
mighty strength of the man was crying — 

4 'Soul of heaven! Light of the world! 
My Niyo! Wait — wait for me! I am 
coming T' 

As the time allotted on the stage man- 
ager's list to l4 Yamato no Soki, the Mystic 
of the Orient, ' * drew near, and it was re- 
marked that he had failed to report for 
duty, the call-boy was sent to his dressing- 
room with a "hurry" order; but the Ori- 
ental Mystic was not to be found. He 
himself had vanished as completely and 
mysteriously as had the objects of his mar- 
velous sleight-of-hand at the morning re- 
hearsal; and his paraphernalia are still 
stored in the property-room of the theater. 

The following dispatch was given space 
in the daily press, five days later: — 

"TWO JAPANESE ACTORS DROWNED. 

"San Francisco, Jan. 2, 18U8. — As the 
Japan steamer 'City of Yokohama' was 



leaving her dock this morning, a tragic 
scene was enacted before the eyes of hun- 
dreds on the decks and wharf — a scene 
that later developments will probably show 
to have been the final act in some Oriental 
feud. A Japanese passenger, who had 
booked as Yamato no Soki, but who has 
been identified as Aki Yonago, a juggler of 
repute in Japan, was seen to either jump 
or fall overboard. Another Japanese, un- 
identified, a young man of medium stature 
but very powerful build, instantly sprang 
after him — it was thought, to his assist- 
ance. The two were seen to come together 
in the water, and the next moment both 
sank from sight. Boats were lowered and 
due search was made, but neither man rose 
again to the surface. Later the bodies 
were recovered with a drag, and it was 
found that the supposed rescuer was, in 
fact, a murderer. Not only were his 
muscular arms so wrapped around the 
other as to render any resistance impos- 
sible, but his teeth were fastened with the 
grip of death in his victim's throat. No 
papers were found on this man's body, but 
he is supposed to have been an athlete by 
profession." 



NAUFRAGEE. 

^ By Julien Gordon. 

I sit with folded hand&and watch the wheel 

Whose every turn and twist cleaves through the gloom, 
Yet dare not touch the helm, lest, rashly whirled, 

The bark swing backward to our common doom. 

To speak or cry, proclaim thy impotence, 

Would be to hurl thee to the brink of fate ; 

So thou dost gain, what matter if I lose? 

I would not have thee, dear, disconsolate. 

If thou canst swim across this hurrying tide 
With eyes uplifted to the immortal stars, 

What matter if I sink beneath the flood, 

Crushed 'mid the washing of the shattered spars ? 

For I am weary. I have played my part. 

Been brave and gay, and laughed when I was sad : 

Now I have done. One shock and all is past, 

And thou hast wrecked me, and I can be glad. 
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1901, the Chicago 
^ School-Board re- 
solved by a vote 
of thirteen to 
three to begin 
providing free text-books for all pupils in the 
first four grades of the public schools. One 
Peter Kill, a Chicago taxpayer, filed a bill 
in chancery to enjoin the Board from car- 
rying out this resolution, alleging that do- 
ing so would involve illegal expenditure of 
the city's school funds. 

In its answer the Board declares that the 
furnishing of free text-books is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of a thorough 
and efficient common-school system, such 
as the Illinois Constitution commands; that 
nearly every great city in America has 
been driven to- furnish free text-books and 
is now furnishing them ; that many of these 
cities began the practice without any law 
or statute explicitly authorizing it, justify- 
ing their action on the ground that free 
books are indispensable to school efficiency. 
The Board further sets up that, as Chicago 
owns of school property more than twenty- 
six million dollars' worth and in maintaining 
public schools spends yearly over eight 
million dollars, or over two huudred thou- 
sand a week, the certain loss of a week or 



more the first of every school year while 
poor pupils get books costs Chicago tax- 
payers every year from two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to three hundred thousand 
dollars, besides incalculably impairing the 
education of many children. 

The case will probably go to the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, where the issue 
may be uncertain, but delay will not be 
long. Should the present law block action, 
the public will demand an out-and-out 
free text-book statute, permitting Chicago 
to follow New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and most of the other large American cities 
toward the goal of free text-books for 
schools. However, a rather strong Ameri- 
can sentiment is still averse to this solution, 
so that the question how public-school 
pupils should be provided with books is 
still up for study. It may be remarked 
that the term "books" in this discussion 
includes all the educational supplies and 
appliances regularly needed and used in 
the work of teaching. 

Let us not confuse this with any of the 
other school-book problems of our time. 
One of these relates to uniformity in school- 
books. Shall the use of the same readers, 
arithmetics, geographies, et cetera be le- 
gally required throughout a state, a county, 
a city, a town? Another is: Shall a state 
or a city undertake to compose and mauu- 
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FREE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 



facture for itself, as the state of California 
is now doing, any or all of the books which 
its public-school children need, instead of 
purchasing these from regular publishers? 
Clearly any policy might be pursued re- 
garding either of these matters without 
touching the terms, whether by purchase, 
rent or free loan, on which individual 
pupils could obtain school-books. 

Usage in the method of providing public- 
school pupils with books varies a good deal 
among states and cities. The following 
legal data are from the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
1897-8, Volume I., Chapter xix. It is be- 
lieved that few, if any, important changes 
have been made since. 

In Group I. school-boards must provide 
books (i.e., the use of them) free for all 
pupils, indigent or not. Delaware, Idaho, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island form this group. In 
the District of Columbia books are free to 
all public-school pupils below the high 
schools. 

In Group II. there is local option upon 
the question of furnishing free books for all 
pupils. Here are Colorado, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

In Group III. boards must provide books 
for all indigent pupils. This group con- 
sists of California, Indiana, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Virginia and 
Washington. 

In Group IV. boards may provide for 
the indigent. Here come only Illinois and 
Missouri. 

In Group V. boards may purchase books 
for sale to pupils. The states with such 
a law are Ohio, South Carolina and West 
Virginia. 

In New York state rural school-district 
boards may furnish books free to indigent 
pupils. Union school-district boards may 
do this for all pupils, but it is thought 
that out of about seven hundred such dis- 
tricts not over one hundred make such pro- 
vision. 

New York city supplies public-school 
pupils with books at public cost and has 
been doing so ever since 1806, the year 
when that city established free schools. 
Philadelphia has done the same since 1818. 



when its present system ot tree schools had 
its birth, thus introducing free books 
seventy -five years before Pennsylvania 
passed its compulsory free -book law. Many 
other prominent cities not in compulsory 
free-book territory have followed more or 
less completely those shining examples. 

Yankton, South Dakota, rents school- 
books to its public-school pupils at a cost 
sufficient to cover the purchase and 'expense 
of handling. The advantages claimed for 
this method, which is said to work ex- 
tremely well, are that "(1) books are pur- 
chased at wholesale prices, (2) the system 
is self-sustaining so far as the taxpayer is 
concerned, (3) the expense to the patron is 
merely nominal as compared with the pri- 
vate-ownership question, (4) the best books 
in the market can be had without ground 
for opposition, (5) books may be changed, 
when old ones are worn out, without extra 
expense, (6) a practically unlimited supply 
of books can be furnished at no additional 
ultimate expense except that of interest on 
the money invested. M 

I believe that public-school pupils 
throughout at least the first eight grades 
should have the use of school-books and 
other educational supplies free, the district, 
town, county or city owning said supplies 
and lending them to pupils without cost. 
This is the system set forth in the Massa- 
chusetts statute. 

The argument for a policy of this kind 
is partly historical, partly moral or social, 
partly econqmic and partly pedagogical. 

It is significant that those states and 
cities in the Union commonly considered 
the most advanced educationally have 
adopted free books as indispensable to the 
proper working of a free-school system, 
and that wherever this has occurred the 
number of pupils in attendance has in- 
creased, the average duration of pupils' 
attendance has lengthened, a greater num- 
ber and proportion of pupils continuing 
their studies clear up to the highest grades, 
and the whole efficiency of the schooling 
has improved. I have before me a great 
mass of favorable testimony from able and 
discriminating superintendents who have 
had experience with the free system. All 
arguments contra are theoretical. Wherever 
free books have been tried, support of them 
is, I believe, practically unanimous. 
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Much advance has been made toward 
free books in places where the end is not 
yet reached. Without an exception the 
progressive communities not yet on the free- 
book platform have drifted into the habit 
of buying for their schools maps, charts, 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, school 
libraries and great stocks of supplementary 
books in various branches, not requiring a 
pupil to contribute a penny for any of 
these. Chicago has pursued this policy for 
years. Nor, I believe, has a single voice 
ever been raised from any quarter against 
public purchases of this kind, though they 
involve a complete concession of the free- 
book principle. By the logic of the 
standard counts against free books: that 
the plan is socialistic, that pupils value 
education in proportion to its cost to them, 
that it is demoralizing to accept something 
for nothing, and so on, pupils or parents 
should be made to pay out of their own 
pockets for all maps, charts, school libraries 
and the like, and even for blackboards, 
crayons and erasers. Why is not this 
required? Obviously for the good reason 
that the above pleas, so plausible theoret- 
ically, are found baseless in practice, while 
the gratuity method involves incalculable 
positive advantages. People see that the 
free-book plan is not socialistic, that pupils 
do not value schooling in proportion to its 
cost to themselves, and that it is not de- 
moralizing to accept a freely offered public 
boon to be utilized for the public good. 
It does not appear why free books should 
demoralize more than free teaching or free 
school-housing. 

There are important moral and social 
reasons for the free school-book scheme 
helping to explain why communities adopt- 
ing free books never go back to the old 
way. 

People who oppose free books as a 
general policy nearly always wish free 
books for the indigent. They wish them 
not alone out of charitable motives but be- 
cause, as every teacher knows, it is in the 
average community absolutely impossible 
to carry on a school efficiently unless chil- 
dren from the poor families can get books 
without purchasing them. If this is not 
permitted, these pupils remain out of school 
or in school doing nothing. A consider- 
able proportion of parents in most com- 



munities simply will not buy school -bookfe. 
If they are depended on to do so, the inev- 
itable result is that their children do not 
participate in school advantages. 

But while all superintendents and princi- 
pals see that indigent children at- least 
must be provided free, there is not one of 
them who does not in his heart deprecate 
the necessity for thus singling out the 
poor and calling attention to them. Deep 
and numerous moral evils arise from this 
practice. Nothing else so trains school- 
children in falsehood and fraud; nothing 
else so destroys their honorable pride.. 
Sensitive poor children are racked with 
pain carrying home urgent messages to their 
parents to purchase books and returning 
with refusals and pleas of poverty. So 
powerful is the temptation to falsify that 
great numbers of parents declare themselves 
unable to purchase when with slight sacri- 
fice they might do so. On the other hand, 
poor families of the better sort, too* proud 
to plead poverty, will deny themselves the 
necessaries of life in order to purchase, or, 
when this is wholly impossible, accept pub- 
lic books, begging that the fact may be con- 
cealed. The task of determining when a 
family is indigent is usually left to princi- 
pals, which involves an additional evil. 
The difficulty of discrimination is so great 
that many principals give over all serious 
effort, passing out books, so long as they 
can get them, to all children who ask. 
Reckless provision for the indigent thus 
becomes more expensive than careful pro- 
vision for all would be. 

Distinctions among students based on 
anything but scholarship are an evil. 

If any pupils are to have books free, all 
should be so provided, that there may be in 
school no difference between the children 
of the poorer and those of the richer fam- 
ilies. When in 1806 New York city estab- 
lished free schools and adopted free books 
for the pupils therein, one of the reasons 
for the latter enactment was "to guard 
against invidious distinctions among pupils 
on account of indigence. M No children 
using their books free while others pur- 
chase are regarded in school as quite the 
peers of those others. To supply the poor- 
est families with books and not to supply 
the well-to-do thus creates an insufferable 
class distinction in the schools. 
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On the contrary, where all have the free 
use of books there is no social schism but, 
in this matter at least, all stand upou au 
equality. This procedure promotes dig- 
nity, honesty and sympathy of class with 
class in the same way as does the absolutely 
free education of the Roman Catholic clergy 
and that of the cadets in the United States 
Military Academy and in the United States 
Naval Academy. The policy in these in- 
stances breeds no spirit of communism but 
it most usefully minimizes class and social 
cleavage. 

Neither from the above arguments for 
gratuitous provision nor from these con- 
spicuous examples of its exercise does it. fol- 
low, as is sometimes thoughtlessly alleged, 
that the community, like Mehemet Ali on 
opening the first public schools in Egypt, 
should give school- children their home- 
housing, clothing and food. Were it neces- 
sary for children to be schooled remote from 
home, those things might need to come from 
the state, but fortunately we are not called 
on to deal with such a condition. Those 
things are, as a matter of fact, always pro- 
vided by parents, friends or charitable or- 
ganizations. The lack of them is never to 
any extent a clog upon school work. More- 
over, those things are necessary to the life 
of the pupil whether in school or out, for 
the subsistence of a human being as such, 
whereas books, like school-houses, benches 
and heating, are required for the quite special 
purpose of rendering efficacious the educa- 
tional work which, all agree, is vital to the 
public weal. Free books are not a charity • 
any more than free schooling is. 

Many will be puzzled by the assertion 
that a city in the habit of furnishing indi- 
gent pupils with books could supply these 
to all pupils, thereby not only not increas- 
ing but actually lightening taxpayers' bur- 
dens. Yet such may easily be the case. 
Boston, like so many cities now, formerly 
supplied books only for the indigent. 
When the new system of free books had 
been in use there two years, all were sur- 
prised to find the city actually spending 
less money in providing all the pupils than 
it had been spending upon the indigent 
alone. It is easy to understand this. 
When public ownership is made general, 
the loaning out, debiting, returning and 
crediting of books becomes systematic and 



accurate, reducing the loss of volumes to a 
minimum. The care which pupils, well 
trained at home, bestow upon the books in- 
trusted to their keeping becomes an ex- 
ample to all, working against mutilation 
and destruction. 

But, whatever the effect upon taxpayers, 
any community providing school-books 
free immensely saves, as a community, in 
the cost of books. Books privately pur- 
chased are usually of no account when 
pupils are promoted, practically never so 
unless there are younger members of the 
family to use them. Grave loss occurs 
when families move from place to place, as 
factory operatives in particular so commonly 
do. Many of these nomadic families are 
very large, rendering the hardship in ques- 
tion doubly great. Further, under the in- 
dividual purchase system vast numbers of 
books are not used up, but wasted. Some 
misuse of books doubtless occurs under 
public ownership, but it is much less. This 
system being made general, the best fam- 
ilies participating like the rest, parents and 
pupils usually recognize the propriety of 
treating with care what is lent them by 
the Board, and the justice of paying there- 
for in case anything is destroyed while in 
their hands. 

Laws requiring uniformity in school- 
books over whole communities and forbid- 
ding change save at considerable intervals 
do not reduce families' expenses for school- 
books so much as was hoped when such 
laws began to be enacted. The uniformity 
tract is never larger than a state (and this, 
from a pedagogical point of view, is much 
too large;. But families moving from place 
to place very often cross state lines. What- 
ever economy uniformity laws work, this 
advantage is certainly offset by the further 
pedagogical infelicity connected with them, 
that many a poor book gets fastened upon 
the schools and cannot be changed until 
the legal period has elapsed. Public own- 
ership works particular saving in that it 
makes possible double and triple sets of 
readers and of other books for the same 
classes. Parents cannot be asked to bear 
the expense of procuring several books in 
the same study. Hence, as above noticed, 
most school-boards, even when not furnish- 
ing free books in general, provide free sup- 
plementary books to improve the instruc- 
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tion in reading, singing, geography and 
other branches. In addition to all this is 
the consideration that a board of educa- 
tion can purchase at minimum cost whereas 
individuals must pay regular retail rates. 

The points just noted in effect meet the 
objection urged by patrons of private 
schools against free books in public schools 
— that the introduction of these in a city 
draws pupils from private into the public 
schools, a movement to be arrested only by 
the costly enterprise of placing the private 
schools also on the free-book foundation. 
But if the supporters of the private schools 
in any community will, joining hands, 
adopt for their schools the free-book 
method, they will, as a body, save money 
besides immensely improving their schools. 

After all, the chief motive favoring free- 
books for public-school pupils is the ped- 
agogical one. That free books are indis- 
pensable to anything like an ideal execution 
of the free-school theory is not open to 
doubt. In most states, as in Illinois, school 
authorities are "required to provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all the children of the state may 
receive a good common -school education." 
They cannot properly perform this duty 
on any plan of individual purchase. Pre- 
cisely this is the contention of the Chicago 
Board, that though Illinois law does not in 
terms authorize free books it in effect does 
so in commanding 4k a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free schools." 

Only by resort to the gratuity system can 
classes be promptly organized at the be- 
ginning of sessions. Do our best, the open- 
ing of a session sees more or less delay in 
waiting for pupils who could not take up the 
work with their classes at the proper time. 
If school-books are not free, this difficulty 
becomes appalling. It is not at all uncom- 
mon for a pupil to be kept from school 
many weeks for this reason. One in fact 
often witnesses the ridiculous anomaly of 
children hustled into school by truant 
officers only to sit there and idle away their 
time for lack of books. That schools thus 
cursed in any sense succeed is the miracle 
wrought by indefatigable teachers. 

Again, without free books classification 
cannot be just or complete. Promotions 
and reductions are certain not to occur as 
deserved. If a pupil has begun a session 



in a given grade and purchased the proper 
books, no principal would wish, and few 
would dare, to "demote" him to the next 
lower grade, even if the pupil's interests 
and those of his grade demanded this ever 
so imperatively. The same difficulty hin- 
ders due promotions. Ascendiug a grade, 
the pupil must of course have new books. 
Even well-to-do and sympathetic parents 
complain at such a demand. 

Something has been made of the sanitary 
argument against free books, there being, 
it is held, danger of school pupils contract- 
ing diseases if books pass from hand to 
hand. This consideration, even more valid 
against the whole system of circulating 
libraries, ought not to be ignored. On the 
other hand, it is usually exaggerated, and 
the danger in question, such as it is, can 
in the main be obviated. A pupil's books 
for a given session will not pass hands 
more by the free system than by the other. 
Then, to be sure, the volumes, if in suit- 
able repair, may be passed to another pupil. 
Many of these will be found to be perfectly 
clean and hygienic. The rest can easily 
be disinfected before redistribution. 

It is objected to the free school-book 
practice that, as each child is by this plan 
obliged to relinquish his books after he has 
done with them, children fail to set up 
while in school that loving personal relation 
with good books which it is so desirable 
to encourage. But the free-book order 
does not prevent pupils from purchasing 
school-books of their own : it simply does 
not require this. Pupils able to purchase 
are welcome to do so. But really the 
class of books in question, the stock and 
standard books used in the grades, the 
kind which the non-indigent are expected 
to purchase, are mostly not the sort of 
books with which pupils can be expected 
to fall in love. An eighth-grade boy cher- 
ishing his old primer or his first geography 
or arithmetic would not on this account 
deserve to be thought promising as a lover of 
good literature. Nearly all the permanently 
valuable works which pupils see in schools 
not having free books are "supplement- 
ary," which no school boards think of 
forcing pupils to buy. Teachers recom- 
mend many books of this class for pupils' 
purchase and pupils actually purchase 
many such. 
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< < T SN'T it a lovely face !" she said. And 

1 thankfully, with the lingering touch 
of affection, she laid down the small bit of 
pasteboard on the rustic table before 
her. 

They were sitting in the vicarage ve- 
randa, their eyes on the still evening be- 
yond. The old man — her father's latest 
curate, just arrived, a pensive gray cleric 
with the dust of life's journey upon him — 
the old man roused himself by an effort 
from the depths of his deep wicker chair. 

44 Yes, " he said, 44 yes;" his long gaze 
still heavy on the broadly shadowed mead- 
ows that sank to the twinkle below. Then, 
suddenly recollecting the requirements of 
courtesy, he clawed at the photograph with 
one shriveled claw. "A lovely face," he 
repeated, holding the thing close to his 
short-sighted eyes. 44 Any relation?" He 
dropped the card back on the table, only 
an inch or two, but she resented the swift- 
ness of its descent. He did not notice ; he 
was not particularly interested ; the world 
had been rough to him, and the thoughts 
that he cared to think were few. 

4 'She was my mother," said the vicar's 
daughter. The girl being young and 
happy, the old man's pallid sadness pleased 
her. The various curates of her placid 
recollection hitherto seemed unaccountably 
alike. They had always said the same 
thing; they had always looked prepared to 
say it. They had always been youthful 
to the extreme of callow smoothness; there 
had never been anything about them that 
was not of their curateship. 

44 She was my mother," said Lilias, with 
impulsive demand for sympathy. 44 I 
never speak of her to strangers. I can't 
imagine what made me show you the pho- 
tograph " 

44 You could not well help 'yourself; 
I was close to you before you "were aware. 
I fear that I intruded." The old man's 
manner had changed from listless to anx- 
ious — his usual change. 

44 Oh, no; you see, it happens to be 
mother's birthday, and I had brought out 
this photo to put into the new frame I 
gave father this morning. Do you go in 
for wood -carving? Don't you think this 



is rather good? Please say so; I've taken 
a Lot of trouble over it." 

"It is perfectly beautiful," he said. <4 I 
can't imagine how human fingers can do 
anything so clever. Why, I can't even 
carve a joint." 

She laughed merrily. 44 Who cuts your 
meat for you, then?" 

4 'I'm afraid you must think me very 
helpless. What is worse, I'm afraid I am 
helpless. I have been accustomed to being 
looked after all my life — till lately." The 
tone of his voice precluded further inquiry. 

44 So this was your mother," he said, 
once more lifting the card and gazing at 
it intently. His manner bad changed 
altogether; something of the sun behind 
every man's face had crept through the 
film of his eyes. 

44 I will tell you all about her," she said 
swiftly. 44 There isn't much to tell. She 
died when I was four years old. Father 
was quite broken-hearted. He was n 
cavalry officer, you know, in the Seventh 
Hussars. A couple of years later he threw 
it all up, as he says, and entered the 
church. He bought this out-of-the-way 
living in Ireland. We have always lived 
here together since, he and I." 

44 Quite alone?" 

44 Quite alone with a couple of Irish serv- 
ants. You will like the people here when 
you get to know them. You can't think 
what a delicious place this is — the lovely 
country, the lovely children ! Oh!" — she 
stopped suddenly — 44 I forgot." 

He gazed at her curiously. 44 What is 
it?" 

44 The curates have always found it so 
dull," she said, dropping her eyelids de- 
murely. 44 I can't think wLy. Whatever 
the faults of the people may be, they 
always seem to me entirely amusing. ' ' 

44 You find life very cheerful," he an- 
swered in, weary tones. 44 You have had 
a good time, it appears, hitherto." 

44 Of course I have, with father. I'm as 
happy as the day is long. You can't im- 
agine how good father has always been to 
me. I've learned all I know from father. 
Riding and history and French. But" 
— she swept her JjLand energetically across 
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the table — " 4 To the dull all things are 
dull,' says father. " 

44 Is not that rather hard on the cu- 
rates?' ' She laughed, but before she 
could find an answer — "I have never found 
life dull," he said. "Not that." The 
words fell like a great blackness on the 
landscape. 

Lilias broke the grim silence, speaking 
softly. 44 Father has had a lot of trouble 
too, you see, and people who don't know 
him well think him rather forbidding. I 
used to be afraid of father as a child. But 
that was only when he was sitting by him- 
self and thi liking and didn't know I was 
anywhere near. I used to imagine then 
his face was like the king in my history- 
book — you remember, the king who never 
smiled again. But you should hear father 
shout with laughter! What romps we had, 
father and I!" 

44 You are right," he burst out vehe- 
mently. 44 Nobody need be unhappy who 
lives with a creature he loves!" She 
took up the frame and began filling it. 

44 And I who pitied you! Pitied you 
from the bottom of my heart !" he went on. 

44 Me? Why?" 

4 'Because you had never known a 
mother's love." 

Lilias laid down the frame in her lap and 
looked up thoughtfully. 44 Yes, " she said 
slowly, 44 that is what people say — 4 Never 
known a mother's love.' I often think of 
it, and try to understand it. And I see 
that it is very dreadful. But, you know, 
I don't quite realize how dreadful it is, or 
exactly why. I remember nothing of 
* mother, except sometimes vaguely — but 
that must be a fancy ! Father says it is a 
fancy! I know all about her!" she ex- 
claimed. 44 Father has told me all about 
her. I know better, perhaps, through 
telling, than if I had lived with her. She 
was an angel, an angel of pity and kindness 
to the poor, and compassion. Father has 
always said how good she was to every- 
body. As a child I used to ask him often 
to tell of her. Somehow, we speak less of 
her — hardly ever — now I am grown up. ' ' 

44 Mine has been a very unimportant 
life," said the curate, his still eyes settled 
on the far gray hills, 44 but when I look 
back on it my mother appears to have 
filled it. She died last year." 



Lilias answered nothing. 

44 You thought my story would be more 
interesting? No, it isn't interesting at 
all." 

44 I think it is," she said gently. 44 You 
must tell me much about her some day." 

44 Not now. Not yet. Besides, there 
is nothing to tell. Just a quiet, hard-work- 
ing existence — > patient, poverty-stricken, 
righteous from end to end. Eighty-seven 
years of doing one's duty and loving God. " 

44 1 am sorry for you," said Lilias, gazing 
straight at him, 44 but I cannot pity you 
with such a memory as that." 

44 Your father lives," he answered bit- 
terly. 

44 I have often thought," she went on, 
not heeding, 44 that nothing brings us 
nearer God than the possession of such a 
memory, our blessed dead, whom we hold 
in common with Him." Her voice trem- 
bled ; she looked away to the hills. 4 4 You 
mustn't mind me ; you see, I am often alone, 
and I think my foolish thoughts. Some- 
times I am almost glad that I don't re- 
member exactly — don't remember form and 
dress, for instance — some particular old- 
fashioned dress that would now have got 
to look absurd. It wouldn't have mat- 
tered — still, fifteen years is a long time 
ago. She is much nearer me now as a 
glorious spiritual memory, an angel in 
heaven, an angel close beside me" — her 
voice dropped to a solemn murmur — 44 an 
invisible angel on earth." 

They were both silent, listening. 

4 'So you see I don't envy you," she be- 
gan in a brighter tone, "and you mustn't 
envy me. And yet what a privilege for 
you to have kept her until you " 

4 'Grew old," he finished her sentence. 
"You are right." He rose to go. 44 But 
one misses her all the more. Unlike you, 
I talk of her to every one, like the stupid 
old man I am. I see that it bores people 
and yet I go on." 

"It will never bore me. You see we 
have this point in common." 

"You are very good. But with me it is 
a 4 no longer having' ; with you it is a 
'not having had.' There is a great differ- 
ence. Don't mind me. I've got no man- 
ners. Yesterday when I said good-by to 
the old rooms it seemed as if she died over 
again. There's a wrench, you see. Good- 
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night." ' He was gone, nor did she offer 
to detain him. 

"A 'not having had' !" she repeated to 
herself. "That is quite untrue — quite 
untrue — absolutely and utterly the opposite 
extreme from the truth." She kissed the 
photograph between her fingers softly and 
began singing in an undertone a little song 
about a bee and a rose. It was a pleasant 
song up to the end-bit, where the bee had 
forgotten to come back. 

" So waits my heart ! So waits my heart ! " 

"Don't sing that haunting thing, " in- 
terrupted a voice behind her. The vicar 
had come into the veranda, a tall, good- 
looking man in the prime of life, with 
blue eyes and a golden beard — the sort of 
man who can fell a bullock and is killed 
by a fly. 

She laughed up into his face. "You 
say that to tease me ! Father, you are the 
most fearful tease!" 

4 'I have not the faintest intention to tease 
you." He sat down beside her. 

4 'Well, but you know that is one of my 
favorite songs." 

"Our favorite songs are always farthest 
away from our soul's experience, Lilias." 

"But your heart isn't waiting for any- 
body, father? 1 ' 

4 ' What do you think of the new curate?" 

"He is old and sad. I like him." 

"Lilias, yours has been a happy youth. 
You have been happy with me, haven't 
you?" 

She kissed him. "What is worrying 
you, father? Tell me." 

"How could anything worry me in this 
dull life of ours?" 

"You are sad," she said, "to-night. I 
understand. But, father, it isn't good of 
you."' 

"What do you mean, child?" 

"Father, do you grudge her heaven?" 

He got up without a word of answer and 
went back into the room and up the stairs. 
On the stairs he spoke out loud to himself. 

"I grudge her hell," he said. 

In silence he pursued his way to the top 
of the house, to the little "gable-room," 
where he locked himself in. 

The "gable-room, " as they called it, was 
the one unusual circumstance in the tran- 
quil life of the vicarage. The master of 
the house kept the key of this out-of-the- 



way corner. On the rare occasions when 
a servant was admitted to clean it, the room 
was found to contain nothing but a com- 
mon chair, a table and an enormous iron 
safe. This latter, of course, as all do- 
mestics, and all the peasantry for miles 
around, understood, was piled up and 
heavily loaded with masses of gold. 

"And diamonds," said the girls. 

It was known that the vicar had -always 
been wealthy, a rich man's only son. 
Since he had come over to these western 
wilds from his home in a Yorkshire city, 
he had lived simply, almost poorly, giving 
with generosity but not with extravagance 
to all around him, for all were necessitous. 
Therefore, although liked for his other 
qualities, manly and sympathetic, he bore 
the worst reproach of a parson, that of 
avarice. Men openly called him "miser," 
with unwilling respect for the hoard in the 
"gable-room." His daughter believed in 
her father implicitly. The locked room 
under the roof was his little sanctum where 
he could hide from the importunate and 
compose his beautiful sermons. 

The vicar bolted the door and stood 
facing the safe. On its green front was 
painted in huge white letters: "This 
chest, which contains nothing of any 
value, to be sunk, at my death, a couple 
of miles from land, in the sea." He fitted 
together the secret letters of the lock and 
turned the key. A strange medley of 
articles lay revealed. An old ball-dress of 
some flimsy, faded material, neatly folded, 
was the first tiling to strike the eye. There 
were other objects of female apparel, a 
couple of boxes that might have hidden 
them, a big faded bouquet, bundles of 
letters, one or two cases probably holding 
some piece of jewelry, and other odds and 
ends, such as might be swept together 
from any woman's chest of drawers. 

"Were it not for the letters," said the 
vicar, "1 should have destroyed you all long 
ago. I can't destroy those." But he had 
said it so often, and yet doubted if he 
meant the words. 

He drew out one envelope that lay by 
itself as if recently placed there. And, 
indeed, it bore the arrival postmark of 
that morning. He reread the letter slowly, 
his countenance darkening in the dusk. 

Then he laid it down before him on the 
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table and with shaking fingers began to 
write rapidly. 

"Teannot; I simply cannot. What you 
ask is impossible, or I should do it, as you 
know from the past. Only too well! 
Cannot you understand? I have ruined 
myself, ruined my child. You have taken 
our money — her money. So be it. Let it 
go. Better she should be poor and happy 
than retain her fortune and learn the truth. 
All that is left now is just enough to keep 
us here. I cannot beggar her. Have 
some pity. Remember. And, besides, it 
would be useless. There is no more. I 
•swear it — there is no more — there is no 
more/ 1 He sealed up the letter, put it in 
his breast-pocket, and went down to meet 
the post — his daily agony during all these 
years, the post. 

On the stairs he already met the house- 
maid coming up. He took what she was 
bringing and leaped back into his den 
with it. He tore it open. 

"What nonsense! Look here, let us un- 
derstand each other. Are you going to 
send me that thousand, or are you not? 
Because, if not, so much the worse for you. 
I intend to have it. I simply must have 
it. Mean old thing! We all know what 
to believe about your poverty. As if you 
weren't aware that your parishioners, and 
their friends for miles around, call you the 
miser! The very name I should have 
chosen for you, the miser ! So open your 
money-bags or we shall seel" 

A postscript was added. "For heaven's 
sake, leave that girl out of your letters. 
Once for all — for the hundredth time — I 
don't care a brass farthing about her hap- 
piness. She is comfortable enough, I do 
not doubt; and if she weren't it wouldn't 
matter to me." 

When he came to this postscript the vicar 
gave a low .gasp. His jaws stiffened, and 
a couple of gray veins swelled out of shape 
on his forehead. "She has never said 
that before, " he whispered hoarsely. 

In another moment he had turned eagerly 
and, with swift, uncertain clutches, was 
tearing out the contents of the safe in 
confusion on the floor. He stood breath- 
less, looking from the empty iron cupboard 
to the chaos in front of it. Then he 
dragged the whole collection to a stone 
cavity in the wall and flung lighted matches 



upon it. The ball-dress flared up at once, 
enveloping the other things in curling 
flimsiness and yellow flame. There was 
no outlet to the cavity. Clouds of smoke 
came rolling forward into the room. The 
vicar stepped aside coughing. He kicked 
a bundle of letters into the burning mass. 

"Fool that I was!" he repeated half a 
dozen times. "Fool that I was!" There 
was anger in his voice and immensity of 
sadness, but no exaggeration of self-re- 
proach. For he knew that it is man's fate 
to be a fool. The bad man is a fool — is 
not all evil foolishness? And the good 
man is a fool because, sooner or later, a 
woman makes him such. 

Te love women wisely is the bad man's 
gift. The good man can only love them well. 

The charred mass crackled against the 
gray stone wall. In the room the atmos- 
phere was stifling. The vicar went to open 
the window. 

Then he sat down to write a second re- 
ply, faster still than the first, without paus- 
ing to think. He used the Greek alphabet 
in writing; some sort of protection he 
had insisted on, against the prying servants 
and the possible indiscretions of the widow 
who kept the village post-office. 

"I cannot. I have not got the money. 
You have not left it me. Do your worst. 
You know the penalty. On the day when 
you divulge our secret, my solicitors stop 
your monthly allowance of a hundred 
pounds. I cannot give you more. It is 
twice as much as I spend upon" — he hesj- 
tated one moment, his pen poised in air — 
"my daughter and myself. — Herbert 
Thring." 

This letter he directed to "Mrs. Davi- 
son" and inclosed in an envelope under 
care of a well-known firm of London solic- 
itors. The first he took out of his pocket 
and burnt. * ' I have hated her for years, ' ' 
he thought, "and I fancied that I loved 
her still. ' ' He left the room-door unlocked 
as he passed out, intentionally, for habit 
had clutched at the key. It seemed to him 
as if this small innovation was equivalent 
to a complete change of his life. 

Lilias was still in the veranda, dreaming 
thoughts of pleasant sadness in the long 
summer twilight. ' ' Going out ? ' ' she asked. 

"Only down to the village with a let- 
ter." 
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*'I might as well come with you." 

"No, stay and make tea." She saw 
him disappear down a short cut through 
the shrubbery. He would be gone only a 
few minutes. As a child she had learned 
to appreciate when to press her com- 
panionship upon him, when to let him 
alone. She rose and rang for boiling water. 
When her father asked for tea at night, it 
meant that one of his rare moods of depres- 
sion lay heavy upon him. 

She was so busy with her tea-making 
that she did not observe the strange woman 
who had come up to the veranda. Sud- 
denly the woman stood before her. She 
♦ dropped the tea-spoon with a little cry. 

4 * Just the thing I was longing for, " said 
the woman. "!But, my dear, you are 
making it far too strong. " 

Lilias looked her all over with a woman's 
swift, sure estimate of women — saw at 
once that she was a gentlewoman by birth 
and upbringing, hardly by selection or de- 
sire. For that both apparel and manner 
were too loud; too much rustle in move- 
ment, too much red in face, bonnet and — 
false, curly — front. "May I ask," said 
the girl, keeping down a slight flutter, "to 
whom I have the pleasure of speaking?' ' 
and she moved a little nearer the door- bell. 

" Oh, certainly you may ask. An old 
friend of your father's, a very old friend. 
Is Mr. Thring at home?" 

"He will be in five minutes." 

"Then, of course, you will allow me to 
wait. So you are Lilias? Let me look at 
you, please. Do hold your head to the 
light, girl!" The stranger stood back, 
trying to get a good view in the dusk. 
44 I have heard so much of you. At least, 
I ought to have done so. As a matter of 
fact, your father never once mentioned 
your name !" she laughed ; then, correcting 
herself : "Yes, yes. I know all about 
you. You see, I knew your name was 
Lilias. You are much what I could have 
imagined, though certainly not so pretty 
as I had every right to expect." 

She laughed again; she had an ugly 
laugh, shrill and thin. 

Then, without invitation or apology, 
before Lilias' disgusted stare, she flopped 
down in the basket-chair which, half an 
hour ago, had been vacated by the curate. 

"I couldn't stand the smell in that inn 



of yours ten minutes longer, " she said, "or 
else I should have sent up a message to 
your father. I don't mind the smell of 
whisky, or tobacco either, but they 
mustn't be stale." 

"Did my father know you were com- 
ing?" questioned Lilias. 

"He did not," replied the lady, with 
emphasis. 

"We have never had an unexpected vis- 
itor like this before, ' ' continued the vicar's 
daughter, perhaps not in quite the sweetest 
of tones. 

The stranger eyed her complacently. 
"You were bound to have one once," she 
said, "sooner or later. Poor Herbert! He 
never saw that. ' ' 

Lilias blushed scarlet. She had never 
heard any one speak of her father by his 
Christian name before. 

"Good Lord, what a lonely life you must 
have had here!" cried the visitor, and at 
the unwonted ejaculation Lilias blushed 
still deeper, in the shadow, unseen. 

The stranger caught at the photograph - 
stand upon the table. "Whose portrait is 
this? Dear me, Lilias" — in tones of con- 
siderable anxiety — "whose portrait is 
this?" The girl did not answer at once. 
For a moment the two women gazed at 
each other. Then Lilias laid her hand 
upon the frame and drew it away from the 
other's relaxing hold. 

"That is my mother. She is dead." 

"Of course, I know that. Your father 
has frequently informed me of the fact. 
There was every reason he should inform 
me. Ha! ha! ha!" She sank back in 
her chair and kicked aside her gown, laugh- 
ing loudly. 

"The tea is ready. Will you pour your- 
self out a cup as you like it? My father 
will be back in a minute." With nervous 
eagerness she moved to the open French 
window, anxious to escape from the coming 
meeting between her father and this ac- 
quaintance she had never heard of, who 
callefl him by his name. 

44 What? Running away? Oh, no, my 
dear, that doesn't suit me at all!" The 
stranger began filling a cup as she spoke 
these words very loudly. "Look here, 
Lilias ; I never was a good hand at pretend- 
ing. Unlike your father in that as in most 
things. I couldn't keep it up — not ten 
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minutes, if I tried. You may as well know 
at once who I am. And I may as well tell 
you as Herbert. I'm your father's wife." 

"I do not believe you," said Lilias, 
astonished to find she could speak. But 
she accepted the other's statement at once, 
unrestrictedly. She knew it was correct, 
though she could not have shown cause 
for her conviction. 

"That is the most natural thing to say; " 
came the cool rejoinder, "but not, under 
the circumstances, the most reasonable. 
Sit down and listen. That is far better 
than running away." 

Mechanically Lilias obeyed. 

"What was your own mother's name?" 
demanded the stranger suddenly. 

"Jane," Lilias heard herself speaking. 

"Mine is Eleanor. But you will have to 
get accustomed to calling me 'mama.' " 

The vicar's daughter set her teeth hard. 
From the corners of her eyes a long glance 
settled on the woman before her, lounging 
spread out, in the big basket -chair. Not 
1 hat further inspection was necessary ; should 
she never see the sti anger again, every 
detail was fixed in her brain till her death. 

Never see the stranger again? This 
stranger was her father's wife. 

4 ' Say what you have to say, ' ' she whis- 
pered faintly. "When did father marry 
you? Last month, when he went to Dub- 
lin? Did he a^k you to prepare me? Oh, 
father, you might have told me yourself!" 

"It is longer ago than that, a good deal 
longer. He married me years ago, when 
we both were young. Neither of us was 
really bad, but we bored each other. You 
see, we were different, your father and I. 
When I left him he settled twelve hun- 
dred a year on me. My tastes were expen- 
sive. I made him give me more." 

"How?" It was an outcry of sympathy. 

"Never mind. I thought it was acting 
(piite fairly. He had the name of being a 
miser " 

"Madam !" 

For the first time the woman sank Vrnck 
cowed. "Little fury! Don't make things 
unnecessarily uncomfortable. I won't. I 
have convinced myself, only the day before 
yesterday, that his accounts of his money 
affairs are correct. Yes, his poverty is 
genuine. I believe I have ruined your 
poor fool of a father." 



"The best man, the wisest, that ever 
lived ! I do not believe he has deceived 
me. It is you that are lying!" 

"Well, well — as for tjiat, it is you who 
have ruined him, far more than I have. He 
wanted to keep me out of the family, you 
see, and, to tell the whole truth, he had 
to pay me for stopping away." 

"And now that he can pay no longer, 
you are come?" 

"How unpleasantly you put things, my 
daughter ! Now that he has not sufficient 
income, I am come, to share with him — 
and you — piy twelve hundred a year." 

Lilias sat for a moment, thinking. She 
put her hand to her brow and pushed back 
the wet hair. Simultaneously, uncon- 
sciously, the woman opposite made the 
same movement — the quick sweep of the 
arm, the identical jerk of the head. A 
sudden reminiscence shot through LiRas' 
beating heart — the one link with her earli- 
est childhood, before she had been alone 
with her father here in Ireland, the one 
vague recollection — a foolish fancy, he had 
always said. 

"If you married my father when he was 
very young," she said, slowly, "it must 

have been before " In a tumult of 

emotion, she caught up the portrait from the 
table and covered it with kisses and tears. 

"My mother was an angel!" she cried 
amidst her sobs, "an angel from heaven, 
and I love her! She never could have 
known about you !" The sobs grew calmer. 
"You are a liar. Father! Father! 
Come and send this liar away!" 

The visitor had risen to her feet. ' ' Hoity- 
toity, young lady, you must learn to mod- 
erate your expressions. I am your mother, 
my dear Lilias; not much like that portrait, 
I admit, which was taken just before I ran 
away from your father, because he bored 
me. He won't bore me now; we are both 
of us older and wiser. You will have to 
accustom yourself to the fact that time has 
made some changes between your image of 
your mother and me!" 

They faced each other. The vicar stood 
between them. Returning slowly through 
the shrubbery, he had leaped up to his 
daughter's loud cry. 

In the darkness he stood between them 
in the sudden silence of the night. 

"Jane !" he said. 
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By W. T. Stead. 



IT has been my good fortune within the 
last few weeks to have long and inter- 
esting conversations with three of the most 
notable men of the English-speaking world, 
all men of supreme distinction in their own 
departments, and all known and recognized 
as leaders of men throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. The first was Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the Colossus of Africa, and 
far and away the most famous, of all British 
imperialists. The second was Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the millionaire Maecenas of the 
modern world ; and the third was Sir Hiram 
Maxim, by birth an American citizen, 
but now a naturalized British subject, 
knighted by Queen Victoria in recognition 
of the services which he had rendered to 
her Empire. 

It is difficult to imagine men more 
diverse in character, or whose lives have 
been spent in more widely divided fields 
of industry. Mr. Rhodes was first diamond- 
digger and then empire-builder in South 
Africa. Mr. Carnegie, who began life as 
a penniless Scotch emigrant, has amassed 
his colossal fortune by converting Pittsburg 
iron into sterling gold; while Sir Hiram 
Maxim, born in the state of Maine, is now 
domiciled in the heart of English society 
and is recognized everywhere as the most 
famous artificer of warlike weapons that 
the English-speaking race has produced. 
Of these three, Cecil Rhodes is the young- 
est, Mr. Carnegie the oldest. All three 
are men of wide and varied experience. 
Mr. Carnegie, born in Scotland, passed his 
manhood in the United States, and now 
spends his summers in North Britain and 
his winters in'America. Cecil Rhodes, born 
in England, amassed his fortune in Africa. 
Hiram Maxim, born in the Atlantic States, 
has achieved a renown in the country which 
has converted an American citizen into a 
British knight. Each one has distinct 
ideals of his own, to the realization of 
which he dedicates his life. 

But notwithstanding all this diversity of 
character, of ambitions and of occupations, 
they are all agreed in one thing; and their 
unanimity upon the one great question that 
lies immediately before the English-speak- 



ing world in the future was noteworthy. 

With all three the conversation, however 
it began, always turned to the same ques- 
tion; and what is more, they all solved 
it in the same way. The question which 
they discussed far more keenly than any of 
the disputes which agitate markets and 
divide parties, was the future of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. To all three the reali- 
zation of that unity was the great duty 
that lay immediately before the British and 
American peoples. While men of more 
parochial minds were bickering about 
ephemeral questions, these men of wider 
outlook were absorbed with the question . 
which as yet has hardly begun to interest 
political parties. That question, briefly 
stated, is this. The English-speaking race 
has at the present moment two heads, one 
elective, the other hereditary. It is organ- 
ized under two systems, one imperial, the 
other republican. It has two fiscal sys- 
tems, one frankly protectionist, the other 
a kind of piebald checkerwork, in which 
free trade and protection alternate irregu- 
larly, according as the tariff is fixed by 
the Imperial Parliament or by the colonial 
legislature. They maintain also inde- 
pendent armies and independent navies, 
and in every capital in the Old World and 
the New you find their consuls and their 
ministers side by side. 

Thus we have presented to us the strange 
spectacle of two great conglomerates of 
English-speaking men who have the same 
language, the same law, the same religion, 
the same literature, the same family life, 
the same moral ideals, arbitrarily cut up 
into two political entities, which from time 
to time develop threatening antagonism 
and war. 

To reduce that friction to a minimum, 
and establish a political unity corresponding 
to the unity of race and language, is the 
problem for the immediate future. How 
is it to be brought about? That it must 
be done all agreed, but what is much 
more surprising is that they were all sub- 
stantially in agreement as to the method by 
which alone such a reunion of the divided 
race could be brought about. 
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*fhc solution at which they had arrived 
was that in order to secure the unity of the 
English-speaking race, we must recognize 
the fact that the center of unity has shifted 
from London to Washington. This, as- 
serted joyfully by Mr. Carnegie, and recog- 
nized as a scientific proposition by Sir 
Hiram Maxim, was regretfully admitted by 
Mr. Rhodes. The law of gravitation oper- 
ates in political as in sidereal systems; and 
the mere fact that the United States has 
now nearly twice the population of the 
United Kingdom has led to the displace- 
ment of the latter. England will always 
be the home, but it is no longer the central 
sun in whose orbit the English-speaking 
states revolve. 

Lord Rosebery, in his address as Lord 
Rector to the students of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, indulged some months ago in an 
imaginative flight as to what would have 
been the evolution of the British political 
system if the folly of George III. had not 
driven the Thirteen Colonies into revolt, and 
thereby shattered for a hundred years the 
unity of the race. If the Thirteen Colonies 
had not been driven to vindicate their lib- 
erties and privileges by war, they would, 
said Lord Rosebery, have supplied a much- 
needed element of Liberalism and progress 
to the British imperial system. Year by 
year, as they increased in wealth and in 
population, the center of gravity would 
have shifted in their direction, until at last 
by the natural process of constitutional 
government the center of the English-speak- 
ing race would have shifted from London 
to Washington. Such a revolution Lord 
Rosebery regarded as both natural and in- 
evitable, if George III. had been wiser and 
the War of Independence had never created 
a bloody chasm between England and her 
sons beyond the sea. It is probable that 
few Americans realize the intensity of the 
regret with which Englishmen regard the 
action of George III. Even when they 
recognize with Lord Rosebery that if the 
unity of the race had not been destroyed, 
the center would have shifted from the 
banks of the Thames to those of the Po- 
tomac, this in no way diminishes the bitter- 
ness of their lamentations. The last oc- 
casion on which I met Mr. Rhodes, the 
great African imperialist opened the conver- 
sation by a tirade of abuse against George 



III. and his infatuated advisers. lt I never 
think of it, n said Mr. Rhodes, <l without 
a bitter feeling of regret. Just think what 
might have been if that man had but had 
more sense ! If the English-speaking race 
had not been rent in two by his pig-headed 
folly, war would ere this have ceased from 
out the world. No cannon would have 
been fired in either hemisphere but by per- 
mission of the English race, and as that 
permission would not have been given, 
there would have been no more war. To 
think of it, to realize what the world lost 
by his folly, Hs enough to make one mad." 

Mr. Rhodes therein expressed in his own 
vigorous fashion the sentiment of most 
reflecting Englishmen. But Mr. Rhodes is 
not a man who fumes or frets idly over the 
irrevocable past. When he thinks that 
anything is supremely desirable, he applies 
himself diligently to obtaining the same. 
He is not very particular about the means 
so long as he attains his end. The theory 
that he is an enthusiast for the British Em- 
pire, a fanatical devotee of the union-jack, 
is only half the truth. For Mr. Rhodes 
has a higher ideal even than the extension 
and the preservation of the British Empire. 
He is devoted to that Empire, but his de- 
votion is based upon principles which 
render it impossible for him to regard the 
British Empire as the ultimate political 
entity to which his allegiance is due. The 
British Empire is only one-half of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. The American Republic 
is the other half. As there is but one 
world, although there are two hemispheres, 
so there is to Mr. Rhodes but one race, 
although it is divided — unfortunately and 
for the lifetime of some few generations — 
into the Empire and the Republic. His 
one idea about Home Rule for Ireland was 
that it was the beginning of the American- 
ization, the inevitable and indispensable 
Americanization, of our institutions. 

4 'When they come to me and ask me how 
we shall settle this difficulty, I always say 
to them: Read the American Constitution. 
Those people over there are a hundred years 
ahead of us. It is absurd talking of these 
difficulties as insuperable, when our own 
people across the Atlantic have faced them, 
overcome them and left us their experience 
to teach us what we should do. ' ' 

From which it is possible that the Amer- 
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ican reader may divine how it is that Mr. 
Rhodes was for so many years regarded 
with distrust and alarm by stolid Conserva- 
tives. They may also understand how it 
is that Mr. Rhodes has not made any public 
declaration upon a subject which might 
excite prejudices that would deprive him of 
the support necessary for carrying out his 
designs. 

No such limitations prevent Mr. Carnegie 
from expressing with a cheerful, almost 
boyish, light-heartcdness his vision as to 
our future destinies. Mr. Carnegie thinks 
that the triumph of democracy will not be 
finally attained until the whole British Em- 
pire has merged itself in the American Re- 
public. He thinks that the United King- 
dom of Qreat Britain and Ireland would 
cut up very comfortably into eight states, 
each of which would be about as populous 
as New York or Pennsylvania, and he 
looks forward to the time when the sub- 
jects of this proud monarchy will apply for 
the great and glorious permission of being 
admitted citizens of the American Republic, 
which would then cease to be the American 
Republic and would become the Feder- 
ated Republic of all the English-speaking 
peoples. Monarchies, aristocracies, estab- 
lished churches, and other like relics of 
barbarism, survivals from a period of past 
civilization, will disappear; and the whole 
English-speaking world, organized upon a 
republican basis, will dominate the planet. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, although not quite so 
prone to political speculation, is neverthe- 
less a close observer of the trend of events. 
Although he has in his own person made 
the reverse journey — from being an Ameri- 
can citizen to becoming a British subject — 
he reckons that the road lies in the opposite 
direction. The United States is the center 
of the English-speaking world, nor can he 
foresee any adequate forces to arrest the 
constant pressure of the law of gravitation 
and of the economic forces of which he 
sees the operation all round. 

Thus we have three typical men who are in 
absolute agreement upon the fundamentals. 
They agree in believing that it is supremely 
desirable, in the interests of the peace, 
progress and prosperity of the world, that 
the duality which has prevailed for 
a hundred years should give place to 
unity. They agree also in believing that 



America has succeeded to the United King- 
dom in the leadership of the race, and that 
the only possible basis upon which the race 
can be reunited is a broad, elastic, fed- 
eral system which finds its most complete 
expression at present in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In discussing this question recently with 
an American journalist, my hopes were 
cruelly dashed. His view was that this 
kind of talk might have been all very well 
twenty years ago ; but that Uncle Sam was 
now too big a fellow to care about entering 
into partnership with John Bull.' u We 
can get on very well without this good 
man, " said this somewhat cynical observer. 
"There was a time when we might have 
been rather flattered by the suggestion of 
Great Britain's wanting admission to the 
Union ; but I doubt whether if you came 
and asked for it now we would allow you 
the privilege.' 1 

On the other hand, Mr. Carnegie believes 
that any overture on the part of Britain 
would be hailed with enthusiasm by Amer- 
ica. He says: 

"No idea yet promulgated since the for- 
mation of the Union would create such un- 
alloyed satisfaction. It would sweep the 
country. No party would oppose; eacjj 
would try to excel the other in approval.' * 

Considering the immense importance of 
widening the area within which all armed 
conflict is excluded by the establishment of 
a center where differences could be settled 
not by arms but by judicial award, I sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Carnegie is right. 
That, however, is not a subject upon which 
I am competent to speak. I leave it to be 
discussed by the citizens of the Republic. 

The question which lies at my door is 
whether the subjects of King Edward VII. 
are prepared to sacrifice their independent 
imperial existence in order to secure a per- 
manent place in the great Federation of 
the English-speaking people. There is no 
doubt that at the present moment the im- 
mense majority of the English people in 
England would recoil from the suggestion 
with horror, and the man in the street 
would probably denounce me as a traitor 
for even suggesting such a thing. But such 
an accusation is the invariable guerdon 
awarded to those who are able to survey a 
wider horizon than that which is visible 
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from the floor of the caucus or the steps 
of the stock exchange. 

A very instructive analogy may be drawn 
between the English-speaking race to-day 
and the German-speaking race at the be- 
ginning of the last century. When, at the 
end of the great Napoleouic wars, the 
statesmen of tlfe Old World reestablished 
the European system at the Congress of 
Vienna, the German race was divided into 
three sections, which correspond very 
closely to the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, and the Colonies. To-day 
in the English-speaking world the United 
Kingdom occupies the position of the Aus- 
trian Empire. England, like Austria, lives 
largely upon the traditions of her past. 
She was proud of her ancient traditions, 
she was conservative, and not a little dis- 
dainful of the upstart brother to which the 
United States a hundred years ago may 
fairly be likened.. The Prussians, like the 
Americans, were a young people, hardy, 
intelligent, ambitious and not too scrupu- 
lous. Austria represented the past. Prussia 
represented the future. Between the two 
there lay a heterogeneous mass of Germanic 
states, which all looked up to Austria as 
their natural head, just as at this moment 
the British colonies all look up to the old 
country as their natural center. But in less 
than a hundred years the position of Austria 
was usurped by Prussia, and the German 
race was unified under the jegis of the 
Hoheuzollcrn. It seems very probable 
that the English-speaking race is undergo- 
ing the same revolution in the twentieth 
century that the Germans underwent in the 
nineteenth. It is sincerely to be hoped, 
however, that the process of unification 
will be brought about by pacific means, 
and that English-speaking unity will not 
require the stern surgery of blood and iron 
which Bismarck employed to achieve his 
ends on the Continent of Europe. 

There are many reasons for believing that 
this ideal may be realized without any un- 
sheathing of the sword. What I anticipate 
is that one by one the various colonies of 
Great Britain will, all their loyal protesta- 
tions notwithstanding, tend inevitably to 
gravitate to the United States. It should 
never be forgotten that the British Empire 
is an empire only in name. It would be 
much more rightly described as a very 



loose, informal federation or alliance of a 
number of widely scattered independent 
republics. The British colonist in India, 
Australia and South Africa organizes his 
colony in accordance with the principles of 
George Washington. He never in any 
circumstances adopts as his political ideal 
the system which England has inherited 
from George III. What is it that differen- 
tiates the United Kingdom from the United 
States? The United Kingdom has a mon- 
archy, an aristocracy, a House of Lords, • 
an established church, and an elective 
Chamber, the members of which are unpaid 
by the state. The United States has no 
hereditary chief, it has no aristocracy, it 
has no hereditary legislation, it has no es- 
tablished church, and its legislators are 
paid by the state. A glance at the Con- 
stitutions of the self-governing colonies will 
reveal the somewhat astonishing fact that 
every one of them has adopted the Ameri- 
can system and rejected that of the old 
country. There is not an established 
church in any part of the British Empire, 
except Great Britain. In all the colonial 
legislatures the members are paid for their 
services. The ' English land system has 
never been exported. No such anachro- 
nism as a House of Lords has been imitated 
elscwhefe in the British dominions, nor in 
any colony is the British Crown other than 
a picturesque piece of historical bric-a-brac, 
without any executive power or personal 
authority in the affairs of the colony. When 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid was in London at the 
Jubilee of 1897, nothing surprised him 
so much as to discover that all the colonial 
Premiers whom he met and studied were 
much more Yankees than Britishers. That 
is to say, they approached the questions of 
government from the American standpoint, 
discussed matters in the American spirit, 
and although they were very proud of their 
connection with the British Empire, they 
were as frankly independent and devoted to 
their own people as if they had been gov- 
ernors of states in the American Union. 
Hence there will be no breaking up, no 
sense of shock, in the transfer of the allegi- 
ance of any British colony from the mother- 
country to the United States. A British 
colonist, whether Australian, Canadian or 
South African, would feel much more at 
home and find it much easier to take part 
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in the work of American political ma- 
chinery than he would if he were trans- 
planted to England and were taking part 
in party struggle in the House of Commons. 
This may be admitted, and yet the ties of 
kinship, the force of tradition and the 
sense of loyalty might suffice to keep the 
British colonies in their present orbit. 
But there are many forces which tend in 
the opposite direction. One of the first of 
these causes, the significance of which is 
hardly realized, is the extent to which Eng- 
land herself has retrograded from the lib- 
eral principles which enabled her to de- 
velop her colonial empire with such aston- 
ishing success in the nineteenth century. 
Few Americans have been able fully to 
realize the extent to which the victory of 
George Washington succeeded in dethron- 
ing the principles of George III. within the 
heart of the British monarchy. For nearly 
one hundred years the stern lesson admin- 
istered at York town sufficed to keep the 
English people from straying into the fatal 
path of arbitrary power. But of late years 
the lesson has been forgotten, and we wit- 
ness in South Africa the first results of 
what may be called George-the-Thirdism. 
The man in the street, with his passionate 
determination to compel the Dutch of 
South Africa to become our unwilling sub- 
jects, is simply a new incarnation of the 
obstinate and pig-headed King who lost us 
the American colonies. The fact is over- 
looked that Englishmen have no right to 
have subjects at all ; that we ourselves are 
subjects of the King, and that in no sense 
is any fellow-subject the subject of any one 
but the King; and the majority of the 
British people to-day are passionately de- 
termined to establish the supremacy of their 
own race on the men who are willing to 
die rather than submit to the British yoke. 
A desire to enforce the English language, 
English law, English ideas, upon their 
Dutch fellow-subjects is making South 
Africa ungovernable, and in a few years 
will lead to the disappearance of British 
power from the whole of South Africa. If 
the same fatal spirit of race domination 
were introduced into Canada, the Dominion 
would in a very short time present the 
same horrid spectacle that is to be witnessed 
in South Africa. Any attempt to subject 
an Australian Parliament to the treatment 



to which Downing Street has subjected the 
Parliament of the Cape, would lead to in- 
stant rebellion. The majority of the British 
people have forgotten at present the fun- 
damental principle to which they owe the 
existence of their Empire. The British 
Empire exists because it is not an empire 
of force, and it will perish the moment it 
is attempted to make it one. For the 
essential principle of an empire is the 
authority of the central power, enforced, 
if need be, by the sword, whereas the 
British Empire, as it has grown up and 
flourished, has been an empire of consent, 
and is held together by the voluntary good 
will of the free men who believe that their 
own interests are best served by continu- 
ing in fraternal alliance with the central 
government. But the moment you at- 
tempt to convert an empire of consent into 
an empire of imperialism and bureaucratic 
authority, you break it to pieces. The 
disunited fragments would, however, be too 
weak to stand alone. They would tend to 
group themselves round the one strong 
state which alone could give them protec- 
tion against outside foes, and which by its 
very constitution is precluded from at- 
tempting to exercise any domination over 
them similar to that against which their 
aucestors revolted. 

It is to be hoped that the jingo frenzy 
of the hour will abate before it has inflicted 
upon any other colony the misery and ruin 
which it has brought upon South Africa; 
but if we had another Lord Milner at 
Ottawa, we should not have long to wait 
before the same causes produced the same 
results in the Dominion of Canada. 

But this is not the only way in which 
the development of jingoism in the British 
Empire tends directly to disintegration. 
The war, no doubt, created a great out- 
burst of passionate loyalty, and this ebulli- 
tion of feeling has led some superficial ob- 
servers to remark that the war has consoli- 
dated the empire of Britain. In reality, 
it has shaken it to the center. The Au- 
stralian colonists have learned from the 
successful resistance of a handful of Boers 
to the whole force of the British Empire 
that in their island continent they need 
no longer have any apprehension of an in- 
vasion or conquest by any foreign power. 
Thev believed that but for the shelter of 
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the British fleet % they might become the 
prey of Germany, France, Russia or Japan. 
To-day that dread has absolutely disap- 
peared. Thus the instinct of self- preserva- 
tion no longer operates to keep Australia 
within the Empire. The only way in which 
the war has operated has been as a dissolv- 
ing force. The Australians imagined when the 
war began that Great Britain had some claim 
to be regarded as a great military t power. 

But what perhaps was worse than any- 
thing else was the spectacle of the organ- 
ized armies of the whole Empire arrayed 
against untrained farmers and unable to 
overcome them. More than two hundred 
thousand are still in the field against a foe 
variously estimated at twelve to fifteen 
thousand, and still the war drags on. 
Colonists are the last to delight to belong 
to an Empire whose political and military 
system seem equally incapable of making 
war or of making peace. 

The second force which will tend to de- 
flect colonial sentiment from London to 
Washington is the policy of reciprocity 
which President McKinley left as a legacy 
to his successor. Canada alone of the 
British colonies has endeavored to strength- 
en the imperial tie by a preferential tariff. 
The experiment has not been remarkably 
successful, and it has provoked no recipro- 
cal response on the part of Great Britain. 
The new Australian commonwealth has 
employed the first year of its existence in 
establishing a protective tariff which ex- 
cludes impartially from the colonial market 
goods of the mother-country and those of 
foreign states; 

In the reciprocity negotiations which are 
shortly to be set on foot by the United 
States government, the Americans will have 
the advantage over their British rivals, 
inasmuch as the American tariff affords 
ample scope for bargaining. The English 
have nothing to give the colonist in the 
way of remission of duty. The Americans 
have plenty in hand with which to barter. 
Washington can purchase reductions on 
goods imported into Cape Town and Mel- 
bourne by reductions of the American tariff 
on colonial goods, which in any case are much 
higher than even the protected industries. 

Reciprocity, however, would do little 
enough if it were not that behind reci- 
procity there stands the immense and ever- 



increasing wealth of the United States. 
This is the great lodestone which will make 
itself felt in every part of the British Em- 
pire, attracting to the Union colony after 
colony, beginning with those which are 
geographically well within her orbit. 

Now, if this forecast be correct, and if 
Great Britain be destined to see one after 
another of her great colonies sever. from 
her in order to fall in with the United 
States, what is the alternative which lies 
before us? Mr. Carnegie years ago stated 
the question with his usual plainness, when 
he said, "The only course for Great Britain 
seems to be reunion with l^er grandchild 
or sure decline to a secondary place, and 
then to comparative insignificance in the fut- 
ure annals of the English-speaking race. 11 
Mr. Carnegie's words offended British pride. 
But if one colony after another is to ehange 
the union -jack for the stars and stripes, is 
it not the first duty of one who wishes to 
see his country retain her position in the 
foremost ranks of the great powers of the 
world, to throw in her lot with those who 
are working for the reunion of the English- 
speaking race? If the absorption of the 
various English-speaking commonwealths 
by the American Union is inevitable, I for 
one would prefer to come in at the head 
of the procession instead of being reduced 
to coming in at the tail. In other words, it 
seems to me that the realization of a re- 
union of the whole English-speaking race 
in some great American federation, the 
armies and navies, consuls and ambassa- 
dors, of which would enable the race as a 
whole to concentrate its efforts upon the 
maintenance of the world's peace and the 
tranquil development of its resources, is an 
ideal which should be steadily kept before 
the eyes of our nation. Otherwise the 
process of disintegration and of reintegra- 
tion will be accompanied by friction that 
may easily culminate in the catastrophe of 
an internecine war between the two sections 
of the English-speaking world. So great 
a disaster ought at all costs to be avoided, 
and we ought instead to seek so great a 
good as would be attained were the Eng- 
lish-speaking unity brought about by the 
pacific cooperation of all. Surely this is an 
object which ought to command the enthusi- 
asm and cooperation of all men of good will 
alike in the Republic and in the Empire. 
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THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
By Sir Charles W. Dilke. 



THE editor of The Cosmopolitan has 
asked me for an article on the navies 
of the world, intended to show the strong 
points of each and the lines of probable de- 
velopment. New navies in the modern 
sense of the word are quickly coming to 
the fore. A few years ago the only great 
ironclad fleets were those of the United 
Kingdom. France and Italy. 
Now Germany, the United 
States, Russia and Japan 
have pushed themselves 
rapidly into front places, 
and Italy has fallen back. 
That coun- 
try is not 
unlikely, 
owing to 
her natural 
advantages 
in the de- 
velopment 
of electric- 
ity in the 
neighbor- 
h o o d of 
good ports, 
to grow in wealth, but she has ceased to 
believe in the danger of a coalition against 
her or an attack upon her by France to 
restore the Papal temporal power, and it is 
unlikely that she will again spend so enor- 
mous a proportion of her earnings upon 
fleets and armies — which can never be the 
very best — as she did a few years ago. 
Italy is more likely to trust to her historic 
preeminence in diplomacy and to tem- 
porary alliances than to try to rival France 
upon the sea, as at one moment she seemed 
to have hopes of doing. 

Germany and the United States are in- 
creasing their navies from mixed motives. 
Certain designs of the former power of 
interference in South America have not 
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been without their effect in the recent 
naval development of the United States, 
but the growth of the latter in strength 
and population would be sufficient, with- 
out actual warlike preparation, to put an 
end to the risk of a war which would be 
as unpopular in Germany as war with Great 
Britain would be popular. The prudence 

of the Ger- 
man Em- 
peror in his 
recent rela- 
tions with 
the United 
Kingdom 
negatives 
the sugges- 
tion that 
there is any 
intention of 
immediately 
setting on 
foot a coali- 
tion against 
ourselves in 
which Ger- 
many would 
lead or join. At the same time, the enor- 
mous development of the German Navy 
League has been brought about by general 
demonstration throughout Germany that 
in the long run Germany may wish to 
challenge the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain. The increase of the fleets of Ger- 
many and the United States is also recom- 
mended by the consideration that those 
countries are countries of growing trade, 
that the German mercantile marine is ad- 
vancing with remarkable rapidity, and that 
the United States in future wars may have 
to protect the neutrality of her commerce, 
as she has had to do on two memorable 
occasions in the past. The great wars did 
not end without the United States having 
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been at war first with France, and then 
with England, in each case on account of 
events arising out of a conflict of which 
Americans desired only to be spectators. 

The rapid increase of the magnificent fleet 
of Japan, like the growth of her fine army, 
is justified to the Japanese by more simple 
considerations. Japan desires the possi- 
bility of expansion, and expansion is im- 
possible to her without conflict of tenden- 
cies and purposes with those of Russia. 
Japan, however, is well aware that, al- 
though the perfection of her material and 
the admirable courage and discipline of 
her people would give her the advantage 
at the beginning of a war in hev own part 
of the world, the resources of Russia in 
the long run are so stupendous, and the 
numbers of her equally patriotic population 
so overwhelming, that Japan must be worn 
down in the 
course of time. 
I regard peace 
for the United 
States and for 
Japan, for op- 
posite reasons, 
as assured, and 
am convinced 
that Russia and 
Germany will 
not be called 
upon to use 
their navies un- 
til the time comes when they of themselves 
desire to do so against European foes. 
Italy, which at one moment had thoughts 
of an adventurous policy in the eastern 
Mediterranean on her own account, has 
seen her agreement with Lord Salisbury for 
the maintenance of the stat s quo in the 
Mediterranean treated in a recent case with 
some disrespect by France, and has had 
again, as in the case of Tunis, to resign 
herself to a peaceful policy. 

France, in steadily improving her fleet, 
always the second in the world, has fol- 
lowed her traditional policy. The United 
Kingdom, in straining every effort to remain 
well in the first place', stands on a different 
footing from every other naval power. To 
the British Empire the fleet is not a luxury, 
as it is with the Americans or with all the 
other European powers. It is an absolute 
necessity to our existence as* a power. The 
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probability is that our naval strength will 
not be tested in practice for a long time. 
Until a coalition against us, which at the 
worst would probably be one of Germany, 
France and Russia — Italy and Japan wait- 
ing upon events and the United States being 
strictly neutral — should arise, which is 
probably a long way off, we are unlikely 
to see a first-class naval war. 

The essential fact, however, about fleets 
is that they cannot, like the armies of 
warlike peoples, be rapidly expanded to 
meet expected war. Navies must fight as 
they stood upon the political plans of some 
years before. It is difficult to improvise 
an army, but impossible to improvise a 
modern fleet. In a few months something 
can be done by countries like the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the United States and 
France in the building of destroyers and 

submarines, but 
nothing in the 
way of battle- 
ships and great 
cruisers. A I - 
though events 
of our genera- 
tion show that 
the powers may 
with sudden- 
ness group 
themselves 
afresh, the Brit- 
ish fleet must 
meet new groupings as it stood prepared to 
meet only a different or a less unfavorable 
arrangement of our rivals. It is this which 
causes the anxiety of Britons about the 
fleet, upon which depends the safety of the 
metropolis and the colonial connection. 

Lord Brassey has recently been writing 
some optimistic articles in the ''Times." 
I was amazed to find that he should have 
grouped the Channel fleet as a portion of 
the Mediterranean — which it might be in 
war; which it would no doubt be if we had 
only France to meet — and, in testing our 
strength in the Mediterranean as compared 
with that of France and Russia, should 
have put to our credit the eighteen first- 
class battle-ships which in the Channel 
squadron and Mediterranean fleet we now 
possess, in contrast with only six first- or 
second-class battle-ships of France. I know 
Toulon well, and never at anv time since 
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I first bought a house within the limits of 
that municipality, in 1876, have the 
French been without a larger number of 
first-class ironclads ready at Toulon for war 
within a few days, and with, their crews 
allotted to them if not actually at sea in 
the Mediterranean, than six. I admit, how- 
ever, that it is to our whole fleet, as com- 
pared with the whole fleets of our possible 
rivals, that we should look, and not to 
particular stations. A single power might 
indeed engage in hostilities with us by a 
surprise, but a coalition, such as alone 
ought to be formidable to our fleets, is a 
matter of time, and there is always the 
possibility of its betrayal, such as handed 
over the control of Austrian policy to 
Bismarck in 1869. 

As regards surprise, there is a weakness 
in our naval system as compared with that 
of Germany or of Japan. It is often 
alleged that we are also behind the French 
in this particular point, which is more 
doubtful. The French have an extraordi- 
nary rapidity of mobilization of their men; 
but their dockyards are even more old-fash- 
ioned than our own. The British navy is 
to be congratulated on now finding within 
the walls of the Admiralty at Whitehall 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, who for years past has 
worked with those of us who have at- 
tached the highest importance to rapidity 
of mobilization. In old days our navy did 
not have in view constant readiness for 



war, and was not arranged on war consider- 
ations pure and simple. We are not so 
notoriously unready as we were, and I have 
no doubt that the presence of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster at the Admiralty has helped the 
sailors to teach the clerks what modern war 
is, and has led to an examination of how 
we might expect our preparations to work 
under sudden strain. It must be under- 
stood that Germany and Japan will mob- 
ilize at sea with the same rapidity which 
they show, and which France shows, in 
mobilization by land, and that the slowness 
of our mobilization would put us at a dis- 
advantage with regard to them which might 
under certain circumstances be disastrous 
to us at the outbreak of war. 

When we turn to ships and consider the 
countries fleet by fleet, we are at once con- 
fronted by our famous standard, declared 
in Parliament by both parties to be that of 
equality with two powers — France and 
Russia being taken as the two. Personally 
I have always spoken against our being 
content with a two-power standard. But 
I have always admitted that if we keep 
sufficiently ahead of two, both in the act- 
ual position of the moment and in the con- 
stant preparation some years beforehand of 
the position of the future, with the advan- 
tage of single command against divided 
command, we offer a practical bar to a 
sudden coalition of three powers. If we 
are strong enough undoubtedly to hold our 
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own against France and Russia, we are in 
such strength that Germany, France and 
Russia would hesitate suddenly to attack 
us. That position we occupy, and it is 
essential in the interest of peace itself that 
we should not recede from it. whatever 
may be the sacrifice involved. Mr. Cham- 
berlain once made a speech in which he 
said that "to make ourselves safe against 
the probable combination of three powers 
would add fifty per cent, to the naval esti- 
mates. ' ' This depends upon what is meant 
by "safe/' Safe we are not. But our 
present position would cause three powers 
to pause before they entered the naval lists 
against us; and that is the essential. Mr. 
Chamberlain's alternative to an increased 
fleet was "alliance with a military power." 
But that alliance could never have offered 
us the defense of all those interests which 
are peculiar to ourselves; and at the present 
moment it is obviously out of the question. 
We cannot rest our belief that we are 
more than equal at the moment to France 
and Russia upon a counting of numbers of 
ships. As regards the line of battle, the 
lists which our Admiralty publish of their 
battle-ships are padded by a great number 
of lame ducks. We count in our last 
official return eleven ironclads, launched 
between 18fio and 1876, which the French, 
even when they are trying to exaggerate 
our strength in order to make their Chamber 
vote large naval estimates, drop from our 
list as worthless. They leave us ships 
launched in 1879 and 1880 which are 
armed with muzzle-loaders and which are 
older than French ships, armed with 
breech-loaders, which our Admiralty drop 



as worthless from the French list. Lord 
Brassey adopts a better course in his letter 
on naval strength when he begins his list of 
our ironclad ships only with what he calls 
the "Empress of India' ' class 
— what is usually called the 
"Royal Sovereign" class — 
launched in 1891. He drops, 
therefore, from this list the 
"Admiral" class, which I my- 
self think now unfit for the line 
of battle. But the ' 4 Admiral ' ' 
class still figures even in our 
smaller peace fleets intended 
to be reinforced by the re- 
serves of ships in time of 
war. Our really valuable ships which 
at present hold the sea, without count- 
ing those like the "King Edward VII.," 
which have as yet but paper strength, 
are the monsters launched in 1899, some 
of them after great delay. The "Formi- 
dable, " " Irresistible, " " Implacable ' ' and 
other fifteen -thousand -ton ships have 
reached the fleets behind their time, for 
they were in the 1897 program, and 
though the -first two were launched with 
rapidity, launching and completing in 
these days are very different things. We 
are slower than w T e were; whereas the 
Russians and all the other powers have 
quickened their pace. The "Vengeance, " 
a smaller ship, though nearly thirteen thou- 
sand tons, was in Mr. Goschen's second 
program of 1897, a July program, and it 
must be remembered that urgency was 
always put forward by Mr. Goschen as the 
ground for having an unusual or second 
program in the year; and the ' ^Vengeance, " 
nearly thirteen thousand tons, although in 
the program of July, 1897, is not yet ready 
for service. The "Canopus" class com- 
prises twelve- thousand-nine-hundred-and- 
fifty-ton ships like the "Vengeance," and 
most of them are in service at sea. . The 
"Glory" and "Ocean" are well-known 
battle-ships of this description. They are 
lighter than are our other ships, because de- 
signed to be sent through the Suez Canal. 
The ships of the "Majestic" class, of just 
under fifteen thousand tons, are more 
familiar. They form the main reliance of 
our squadrons at the present date; and the 
"Illustrious," "Ctvsar, " t4 Hannibal," 
4 4 Mars, " " Jupiter, " " Victorious, ' ' 
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14 Prince George" and " Magnificent, " as 
well as the "Majestic," launched between 
1894 and 1896, are not yet out of date, 
although ships in the present day grow 
old with extraordinary rapidity. 
The ships of the " Royal Sov- 
ereign" or " Empress of India" 
class, of just over fourteen thou- 
sand tons, which includes the 
"Resolution," "Ramillies," " Re- 
pulse' ' and "Hood," as well as 
the name-ships "Empress of In- 
dia" and "Royal Sovereign" 
themselves, launched in 1891 or 
1 892, are rapidly growing old and 
are beginning to be replaced for 
the first line. 

The same, of course, is true of the 
French ships. The two magnificent new ves- 
sels of the French are not yet ready, and their 
others which are sufficiently new for the 
first rank are not very many, nor homogene- 
ous in classes. This fact, however, must 
be remembered. Lord Brassey adds up the 
tonnage of first-class battle-ships and shows 
overwhelming superiority for ours against 
France and Russia. But Mr. Goschen re- 
peatedly admitted to me in the House of 
Commons, with the sanction of his profes- 
sional advisers, the truth of the contention 
which I urged — that our position in having 
to fight for the command of the sea in all 
parts of the world, against enemies who in 
attacking us will choose their times and 
places, forces us to have a coal capacity in 
our ships which makes it necessary to com- 
pare French ships of eleven thousand tons 
with our ships of fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand. For example, in a war with France 
we should have to consider how France 
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could be brought to terms. If we cut the 
connection between France and Africa, 
Algeria would rise and the French African 
possessions would be lost. It is almost 
vital, therefore, to France in the event of 
war to fight in or for the Mediterranean. 
Failing the invasion of England, which 
France in the event of a single-handed war 
with us would be unlikely to attempt, no 
object could be better worth pursuing for 
the French than the attempt so to cripple 
us in the Mediterranean as to be able to 
keep up their communication with Algiers. 
But for such fighting an eleven -thousand- 
ton French ship might be better than a 
fifteen-thousand-ton British vessel. Almost 
all the authorities rate the British ships 
very low. Indeed, the only British iron- 
clad to which they give a place at all is the 
unfortunate "London," which of all our 
battle-ships has been the most delayed. A 
French naval Captain, the Marquis de 
Balincourt, brings out clearly 
the fact w T hich I have named, 
for, while he puts American, 
Russian, French, Italian and 
Japanese bat tie -ships before 
British on the whole, he gives 
an analysis of the grounds on 
which he arrives at his con- 
clusion, and when he breaks 
up his list into attack, defense 
and coal-endurance, the ships 
assume an altogether differ- 
ent order. In power of attack 
the Americans, Germans, Jap- 
anese, Russians and French 
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stand before the British. In power of defense 
the French, the Americans, the Russians, 
the Italians, the Japanese and the Germans 
stand before the British. But in coal- 
en durance the British are easily first. This 
means, of course, in other words, that our 
contractors have been forced to sacrifice 
attack (that is, artillery) and defense (that 
is, plates) to the carrying of an enormous 
mass of coal; that our ships are larger for 
the same strength and the same speed than 
the ships of other powers. I repeat, then, 
that we must allow that in many situations 
the smaller ironclads of Germany and the 
coast-defense ironclads of France must be 
reckoned as so many ships even against our 
great first-class monsters. 

The well-known French battle-ships are 
picturesque because there are no two alike. 
Ours are in classes, and two torpedo-boats 
are hardly more 
alike than are 
two British 
ironclads of 
some classes. 
A seaman of the 
French fleet 
may base a par- 
ticular affection 
for his ship on 
the very fact 
that she is un- 
like any other 
in appearance. 
The French ships which at present hold 
the sea — the "Suffren, " launched in 1899; 
the " JGna, " launched in 1898 ; and among 
the older the "St. Louis," " Gaulois, " 
"Bouvet, " "Charlemagne," "Mass6na," 
"Carnot" and "Charles Martel" — differ 
each of them from the others. 

The Russian battle-ships are perhaps a 
little more homogeneous than the French. 
The large ships which are now building 
are intended to be alike; and of those 
which are now at sea there are three which 
are sister ships. 

The German ships are mostly of smaller 
type, and Germany has a special reason for 
building smaller battle-ships, which is to 
be found in the shallowness of the waters 
on her coast. The German ships are also 
more lightly armed than are the battle- 
ships of the other powers; and it is a little 
difficult to draw a sharp line in the present 
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day between the fast lightly armed battle- 
ship and the slow first-class cruiser. All 
authorities admit that the German ships 
are good, and that Germany in the creation 
of her fleet has proceeded upon business 
lines and has obtained good value for her 
money. The best-known class of Ger- 
man ships is the "Kaiser" class, and con- 
tains among others the "Kaiser Wilhelm 
II.," "Kaiser Friedrich III." and "Kaiser 
Barbarossa." They are ships which our 
Admiralty calls ten-thousand- nine-hundred - 
and-five-ton. Their heaviest guns are 
nine-and-four- tenths-inch. 

The Italians have given up their great 
guns; and we have given up ours and have 
steadily reduced the size until we stuck at 
the twelve-inch gun, below which we do not 
go, and which in its new development has 
been greatly improved and is possibly now 
as good as the 
French gun of 
the same size. 
The new Ger- 
man battle- 
ships which 
are now being 
built are nearly 
a thousand tons 
larger than 
those of the 
"Kaiser" class, 
but they are 
still carrying 
that is, nine-and- 
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guns of the same size, 
four-tenths-inch. 

The Italian monsters were all out of 
date, but some new ones are now slowly 
being completed, of which the first, which 
is likely to prove to be one of the finest 
ships in the world, has just, been launched. 
The Italians now carry what is virtually 
our big gun, but in their newest ships they 
are reducing the number from four to two. 

The United States is building some mag- 
nificent ships of a fourteen-thousand-six- 
hundred-and-fifty- or fifteen-thousand-ton 
class: the "Georgia," "Pennsylvania," 
*'New Jersey" and two others. Of the 
American ships at sea, the "Kearsarge" 
and "Kentucky" are smaller, though with 
four very large guns and with a larger 
complement of men than the small comple- 
ment allowed to the 4 ' Alabama, " " Illinois' ' 
and "Wisconsin," of the same class. The 
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THE GERMAN ARMORED CRUISER 

and 44 Missouri 5 ' are 



44 Maine," "Ohio' 
termed late in size. 

The Japanese battle-ships are specially 
interesting to us in England, because they 
were built by us. Moreover, they were 
built by our private yards much more rap- 
idly, and completed for commission still 
more rapidly, than was the case with our 
ships of the same date. The "Hatsuse" 
is similar to a great British ship and the 
44 Shikishima M differs only slightly, while 
the "Asahi" is slightly larger and of the 
same type, though it has but two funnels, 
while the others have three. The 4 'Fuji" 
and "Yashinm' 1 are smaller ships — an im- 
provement on our 4% Royal Sovereign 7 ' class; 
and they are considered by foreigners, 
though very similar to our ships, more 
handy and more useful. For combination 
of material, orderly arrangement and fight- 
ing courage the Japanese are unrivaled. 
We have yet, of course, to learn that their 
v Admirals are equal to those of Germany, 
the United States, France or the United 
Kingdom. 

I turn to cruisers, and here note that we 
in England have to build cruisers for two 
wholly different purposes. We need a large 
number of cruisers with our fleets, and we 
need an enormous number of cruisers to 
patrol our trade routes in time of war. We 
have a great many. Unfortunately, as 
compared with some foreign commerce- 
destroyers and with many merchant-ships 
which might be used in war, our cruisers 
are mostly slow, and it is difficult to see 



FUERST BISMARCK." 

how a slow cruiser can effectively patrol a 
commercial route in war. 

In fast cruisers we are still behind. Lord 
Brassey tells us that we have forty -nine 
first-class cruisers, 4l mostly of the latest 
types/' and points out the enormous, in- 
deed overwhelming, superiority which these 
give us, as compared with France and Rus- 
sia together. On his figures, we are far 
stronger in first-class cruisers than all the 
other powers in the world combined. At the 
same time, he admits that 44 in the Mediter- 
ranean more cruisers . . . are needed. " 
Now it is impossible to accept these figures 
without a closer comparison and test. We 
have indeed a list of first-class cruisers 
many pages long in our returns; but our 
returns do not give speed, and very prop- 
erly. Speed is always a matter of dispute. 
It is a matter of age and of boilering, and 
of the training of stokers who have to 
charge the boilers, and also of the quality 
of the coal. The French assert that their 
speeds are their paper speeds; that our 
speeds at the best are a knot short of our 
paper speeds. The matter is one which 
deserves close attention. In the case of 
battle-ships the individual speed of the ship 
does not matter. What alone counts is 
the pace for continuous steaming of the 
slowest ship of the squadron, which neces- 
sarily regulates the movement of the others 
or else exposes the whole combination to 
great danger. Cruisers will generally have 
to act under circumstances in which the ad- 
ditional speed of one ship is an advantage, 
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THE BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP "HANNIBAL." 

and even a single ship of exceptional speed 
may have much value. Our policy with 
regard to cruisers has varied at different 
times; a fact which may be seen in an in- 
stant by looking at the official list con- 
tained in the Return "Fleets, Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries, "moved for by my- 
self, the last number of which is dated 
March 28, 1901. 

Our armored cruisers (the " Aurora" 
class, to which the well-known "Immortal- 
ity, " "Galatea," "Narcissus'' and many 
others belong) are small ships and they are 
old. They were all launched in 1886 or 
1887; while two somewhat larger ones, 
the "Warspite" and the "Impe'rieuse, " 
are as old as 1883 and 1884. Suddenly, 
however, in July, 1897, Mr. Goschen an- 
nounced the immediate construction of 
some magnificent twelve - thousand - ton 
armored cruisers, but they were terribly 
delayed, and are only now beginning to 
take their place at sea. In other words, 
we wholly ceased to build armored cruisers, 
and then took to desiring to have them in 
great haste in considerable numbers. The 
boilers for these fast cruisers are still a 
matter for deep anxiety, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that the boiler difficulty is in 
the, least confined to ourselves. When I 
see the success of the water-tube boilers in 
foreign fleets, I cannot but believe that 
many of the difficulties which we have met 
with are to be accounted for by the rapid 
and enormous increase in the number of 
our stokers and by the fact that we have 
had to bring into the fleet imperfectly in- 
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ucted men. The Italians are 
11, I think — behind as they are in 
i ny matters — in advance of us in 
; training of stokers for their fleets, 
e French have had many break - 
ivns in their battle-ships, but their 
lisers have on the whole given 
more satisfaction and have "got 
into the papers" less than have 
our own. The speed of our new 
armored cruisers will be largely 
a matter of their boilers. The 
"Powerful" and the "Terrible" 
have, whatever the Admiralty 
may say, been failures; and it is 
to be hoped that we shall suc- 
ceed better with the water- tube 
boilers of the new cruisers. 
Then we come from armored cruisers to 
protected cruisers. The newest of these 
is the * ' Spartiate. ' ' They are eleven- thou- 
sand-ton and are intended to make nine- 
teen knots in any weather in any sea; an 
excellent pace for cruisers that are to be 
with fleets, but not a sufficient pace to 
catch those ships with which in protecting 
commerce they may have to cope. 

The French have one armored cruiser, 
the "Jeanne d'Arc, " launched in 1899; 
two armored cruisers of over twelve thou- 
sand tons, the i 'Jules Ferry" and "L6on 
Gambetta, " just launched; and one cor- 
saire, or commerce-destroyer, launched in 
1898 and very lightly armed, the "Cha- 
teaurenault, " of which they think great 
things. The "Jeanne d'Arc, " with her 
six funnels, is a formidable-looking mon- 
ster, and she runs twenty-three knots, but 
she cannot carry coal to run at that pace 
for a long time. Sudden forays would 
be more in her line. 

The Russian cruisers, as well as the French, 
had something to do with frightening us 
into the designing of our new ones. The 
armored cruisers 4 ' Gromoboi, " " Rossyia' ' 
and "Rurik" are celebrated vessels. 

The Germans have not done much in the 
way of great cruisers and are supposed to 
rely upon using in war their remarkable 
passenger-ships, which our cruisers in any 
weather in any sea would find it hard in- 
deed to catch. 

The United States has the "Brooklyn" 
and "New York," small ships as modern 
cruisers go, but that nation is building a 
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large class of giant cruisers — the "West Vir- 
ginia, * ' "Nebraska, ' ' 4 4 California, ' ' "Mary- 
land, ' ' "Colorado' ' et cetera. The "Brook- 
lyn' ' in her trials made nearly twenty-two 
knots. The new ships are intended to be 
twenty- two- knot ships. 

The Japanese have attained, it is be- 
lieved, the same success with their cruisers 
as with their battle-ships. Five Japanese 
armored cruisers were launched in 1898 and 
1899, built in all portions of the world. 

On the whole, commerce must still dread 
the fast merchant- ships to be employed 
against their sisters. 

Great Britain is very strong in destroy- 
ers, formerly called torpedo-boat-destroyers, 
and now recognized as valuable general 
assistants to a fleet. The Russians are now 
building' them much faster than we are, 
and it is the point in which as regards its 
program of 1901 our Admiralty is most 
open to censure. The public have turned 
against destroyers on account of recent 
accidents to some and the weakness re- 
vealed in the i L Crane, " "Vulture" and 
others. The weakness must be corrected, 
even with slight loss of speed; but there 
is no possibility of ceasing to build the type. 

The French fleet has rapidly devel- 
oped its building of submarines and sub- 
mersible ships. French ironclads and 
French cruisers cost far more to build than 
do our ships — a result of the French policy 
of protection ; and in some degree we must 
recognize the fact that in building sub- 
marine ships, which are cheap, the French 
are accepting the position of permanent in- 
feriority at sea. They are a weapon of the 
weaker power. To the weaker power they 



are most valuable ; and the stronger power 
cannot deal with this danger by building 
submarines, and has not yet developed any 
other method of meeting it. That the sub- 
marine will be a valuable engine of attack 
against our fleets on the high seas or at a 
distance from port, is improbable. It is 
certain that it makes close blockade of 
ports impossible, and watching dangerous; 
and it therefore hampers us in our opera- 
tions as the superior naval power. 

In this article I have dealt exclusively 
with that which is tangible, the material of 
the fleets. The more important point of 
the men behind the guns is indefinite and 
intangible. Each nation can but hope, 
and do its best in training. As regards the 
revelations of history and of the eyes of 
intelligent observers with regard to the 
natural value of the personnel of the differ- 
ent fleets, it may be taken as the general 
view of the best-informed that the British, 
Germans and French are admirable as re- 
gards both officers and men; that the 
American officers and the Japanese men 
leave nothing to be desired; and that the 
Russians and Italians are somewhat in- 
ferior; that the men of the American fleet 
vary a good deal, but that the best are 
admirable; and that the officers of Japan 
are still to some extent an unknown quan- 
tity, although in their war with China they 
did well. The French and Germans are 
able with ease to fill their fleets. With us 
that process is more difficult; and the man- 
ning of the entire British fleet with compe- 
tent and trained officers and men for a great 
naval war against a coalition is a matter 
which gives anxiety to all our patriots. 
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PUTTING MRS. TAYLOR, THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF A TRIP OVER NIAGARA FALLS. INTO HER BARREL. 

NIAGARA— THE SCENE OF PERILOUS FEATS. 
By Orrin E. Dun lap. 



NIAGARA stands unrivaled the world 
over as the scene of the most dar- 
ing feats known. In all cases the motive 
prompting those who so wantonly risked and 
often met death has been a desire either for 
money or for notoriety. 

It was the late Sam Patch who first trav- 
eled to Niagara to perform an unusual feat 
and thereby win fame and fortune. He 
worked in a mill just above Pawtucket 
Falls, Rhode Island. There tie used to 
bathe with his companions and engage 
in high jumping. They dove down from a 
bridge into a deep pool, and not satisfied 
with this, they sought greater heights and 
leaped from the roof of the mill near by. 
It was here that Sam Patch developed his 
ambition and ability. An early business 
venture failing, he began accepting en- 
gagements about the country to jump from 



high places. In September, 1829, he 
found himself one of a big crowd attracted 
to Niagara Falls to witness the sending 
over the cataract of the condemned brig 
"Michigan,' 1 cruelly loaded with terror- 
stricken wild animals. Sam Patch was in- 
spired to profit by the excitement that pre- 
vailed, and accordingly, he built a wooden 
tower, ninety feet high, at the water's 
edge at the foot of the Biddle Stairway on 
Goat Island. From a platform on top of 
this structure he leaped safely into the 
waters of the lower Niagara River. His 
career closed soon afterward, however, with 
a lea]) in Rochester which cost him his life. 
Thirty years after, Monsieur Blondin, a 
Frenchman, appeared at Niagara with his 
business agent, Harry Coleord, and an- 
nounced his intention of crossing the gorge 
on a tight rope stretched from Goat Island 
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HAZLETT AND SARAH ALLEN AND THE CASK IN WHICH 
THEY WENT TOGETHER THROUGH THE RAPIDS. 

to the Canadian bank. At first the press 
viewed the plan with suspicion, but Blon- 
din soon gained the popular confidence by 
daily walking up and down the guys f 
of the old railway suspension-bridge, 
carelessly puffing at a cigar. In 
June, 1859, he stretched his rope 
midway between the falls and Whirl- 
pool Rapids, at a place known as 
White's Pleasure Grounds. A seven- 
eighths-inch rope was first carried 
across the gorge, and when the cable 
arrived, on June 22, 1859, all was in 
readiness to place it. This cable was 
about one thousand three hundred 
feet long, and with it came fully 
thirty thousand feet of rope for guys. 
On June 23d, when the big cable 
had been drawn to within two hun- 
dred feet of the Canadian bank, it 
was feared that the small rope first 
stretched would not be strong enough 
to land it; but to the astonishment of 
all, Blondin tied a rope to his body 
and walked out on the small rope and 
attached another rope to the cable. 



Each day it seemed as though 
Blondin became more fearless, and 
the news of his doings greatly ex- 
cited the locality. 

It was arranged that Blond in's 
first public performance should be 
given on June 30, 1859. Previ- 
ous to the river trip on the cable, 
he gave a performance on a rope 
in the Pleasure Grounds. He 
danced, turned over and over, 
leaped backward ten to fifteen feet, 
and bounded high in air, showing 
astonishing skill. 

It was about five o'clock in the 

afternoon when he started out on 

the cable from the American side. 

When about one hundred feet out he 

sat down, lay on his back, stood 

on one foot, and then resumed 

his journey. At intervals of 

about one hundred and fifty feet 

he repeated this performance, 

r until he reached the middle of 

the river. Then the steamer 

"Maid of the Mist" came up 

the river, her flags flying and 

loaded down with passengers. 

Blondin dropped a cord to the 

deck and pulled up a bottle, from which 

he took a long draft. He then leaped to his 

feet without touching his hands to the 
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cable, and continued his walk to the Ca- 
nadian cliff. He was on the rope eighteen 
minutes, and as he landed the gorge rang 
with cheers. In half an hour he returned 
across the rope to the American side in 
seven minutes, including a stop in the 
center to view the falls. The balance- pole 
he carried was about thirty -eight feet long 
and weighed forty-five pounds. While an 
admission -fee was charged to the Pleasure 
Ground, Blondin's principal source of com- 
pensation was through collections taken up 
among the crowds on the river bank. His 
first trip was witnessed by thousands of 
people who had traveled long distances to 
see him. 

Blondin's second perform 
ance was given on July 4th 
of the same year in the 
presence of a still large! 
crowd, and this time h< 
walked with a sack 
over his head and 
body, his legs and 
feet being free. On 
July 14, 1859, the 
Hon. Millard Fill- 
more witnessed his 
performance. On 
this occasion Blondir 
stopped in the center 
of the cable, and at a 
signal from the steamer 
"Maid of the Mis! " 
the river below, he held on 
his hat, and Captain Travis, 
a famous pistol-shot, sent a 
r 
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HALI.KNI ON HIS CABLE. 

bullet through the rim of it, after which 
the hat was lowered to the steamer's • 
ok. After crossing to Canada, 
Blondin returned, dressed as 
monkey, and trundled a 
eelbarrow over the rope. 
On Wednesday, August 
1,1859, Blondin, before 
the largest crowd of 
that year, made a trip 
over the rope in less 
than six minutes, tak- 
'ng time to stand on 
his head. On his fifth 
trip Blondin carried 
Harry Colcord on his 
ick. Colcord weighed 
one hundred and forty - 
ive pounds, and that por- 
tion of the trip over the 
center where there were no 
guys was especially thrilling. 
On landing, both Blondin 
Colcord were carried on the shoulders 
of the crowd to a carriage. On August 
31, 1859, Blondin gave his first night 
performance. At each end of the rope 
locomotive headlights were placed to 
give illumination. On his pole he car- 
ried colored lights, and when in the 
center these lights gave out, leaving him in 
darkness. Those close by the cable felt 
for the vibration, which told them he was 
safe as they felt his careful tread. Blondin 
closed the season by crossing with baskets 
on his feet and shackles on his body. On 
returning from Canada he carried a table 
and a chair. When a third of the way 
across, he attempted to seat himself on the 
chair, but it slipped and tumbled into the 
river. Blondin, however, recovered his 
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balance and regaled himself with cham- 
pagne and cake while sitting on the rope. 
Blondin s fame was now so well es- 
tablished that everybody was eager to 
see him. The townspeople of Niagara 
liked his performances because they 
attracted crowds, filled the hotels and 
helped trade. In 1860 Blondin stretched 
his rope across the gorge below the rail- 
way suspension-bridges, right over the 
Whirlpool Rapids. This was in the 
village of Niagara City and the Niagara 
Falls people were quite angry, for in 
those days there was no little jealousy 
between the rival villages, 
which have since been 
merged into cityhood. Ac- 
cordingly he returned the 
following year, and his first 
feat was crossing the rope 
backward. Next he walked 
blindfolded. On July 4th 
he performed on a rope sus- 
pended from his cable. On 
September 8 th, the presence 
of the Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward, inspired his 

greatest daring and he car- maud willard, who was suffocated in her barrel in the rapids. 
ried Colcord across on his back and also that the world never gives as much appre- 




walked over on stilts. 

While the name of Blondin will ever be 
associated with the Niagara gorge, many 
others have sought fame there in the per- 
formance of feats equally brilliant. But his 
was the first success, and it is well known 




A DANGEROUS SEAT IN MID-AIR. 



ciation to those who follow. Even while 
Blondin was drawing crowds in Niagara 
City in 1860, he was confronted by a rival 
named Signor Farini, who stretched his 
rope across the gorge near the outlet of the 
hydraulic canal. While Blondin walked 
on a tight rope, people were amazed at 
Farini, who always had his rope very slack. 
Farini gave many performances, and he 
aimed to surpass Blondin, walking with 
his feet in a sack, while Blondin had left 
his free. On August 29, 1860, Farini car- 
ried Rowland McMullen over the cable on 
his back, but Colcord lives where McMul- 
len is forgotten. On September 5th Farini 
while on the cable washed ladies 7 handker- 
chiefs in water drawn up from the river 
far below. 

On August 6, 1888, Blondin revisited 
Niagara, the place that made him famous. 
In the years he had been abroad, others 
had sought to do what he had done. In 
July and August, 1865, Harry Leslie, 
styled 4t the American Blondin, " crossed 
the gorge on a cable over the rapids. In 
August, 1873, Signor Balleni stretched a 
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BALLENI IN MID-AIR OVER THE RAPIDS. 

cable from Prospect Park to a point on the 
Canadian side, and made his first crossing 
on August 25, 1873. Balleni embellished 
his performance by dropping from the cable 
to the river by means of a rubber rope, 
and one day while fastening his balance- 
pole preparatory to this leap, he lost it in 
the river, but managed with difficulty to 
reach land again. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 8, 1876, 
Signorina Maria Spelterina crossed the Ni- 
agara gorge on a two-and-one-fourth-inch 
rope stretched over the rapids below the 
railway suspension -bridge. She is the 
only woman who has the credit of such a 
performance. Her crossing with baskets 
on her feet was startling, and she also 
walked with ankles and wrists manacled. 
In those days Niagara was far more popu- 
lar with Southerners than it is to-day, and 
the Southern society that gathered there 
set the pace for all pleasures and encour- 
aged the performance of these hair-raising 
feats. 

Among those who had helped Signor 
Balleni erect his cable in 1873 was a 
painter named Steve Peere, who lived in 
Drummondville, Ontario. One day Peere 
secured Balleni's pole and fearlessly ran 
out on the cable. The jealousy of Balleni 
was aroused to such a pitch that he was 
caught in the act of trying to cut the cable. 



One strand had already been severed, 
and a couple of strokes would have sent 
Peere to instant death. This inci- 
dent closed Balleni's career at Niagara. 
Peere, however, was destined to make 
his mark, for a few years later he 
crossed the gorge on a cable only three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, a 
mere thread compared with the rope 
that Blondin and others had used. 
Then, too, its surface was hard and 
slippery. Three days after this feat 
Peere was found dead on the river 
bank under the Canadian end of the 
cable, and it has always been supposed 
that he had tried to walk the cable at 
night, with his boots on, while intoxi- 
cated. 

Not discouraged by Peere 1 s fate, 
Samuel John D^xon, of Toronto, made 
two trips across the same narrow path 
of steel. 

Clifford M. Calvcrley, James E. 
Hardy and J. F. Jenkins have also crossings 
of the gorge to their credit. Hardy is said to 
have been the youngest man to perform 
the feat: while Jenkins crossed on a veloc- 
ipede arrangement, his balance- pole being 
carried under his feet. 

It is hard to tell whether those who have 
done wonderful things in the air or those 
who have sought fame in the water have 
created the greater sensation at Niagara. 
It is not recorded that anybody has ever 
lost his life in walking across the gorge on 
a rope or wire, for Peere's death was more 
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PETER NLSSENS *' POOL-KILLER " CASTING OFF FOR A TRIP THROUGH THE RAPIDS. 



in the nature of a tumble from the cliff, 
but many lives have been lost in braving the 
tumultuous waters of the canon of Niagara. 
The lower Niagara River was generally 
believed to be unnavigable between the 
falls and Lew iston until 1861. Thesteamer 
4 'Maid of the Mist" was then heavily 
mortgaged, and Captain Robinson reckoned 
he wasn't going to have her tied up, if run- 
ning her to a Canadian port could avert it. 
Accordingly, on the afternoon of June 
6th, with only his two associates Maclntyre 
and Jones aboard, Robinson gave the 
signal to go ahead, but to the surprise of 
those who saw the boat her bow was di- 
rected right toward the rapids instead of 
toward the falls. Under full steam the 
little steamer sped down the river and 
dashed? into the waves. She plunged 
through the rolling whitecaps with a rush, 
but lost her smokestack as the huge waves 
swept her deck. The voyage was fierce, 
but short, and in a few minutes the boat 
was in the whirlpool. She answered to her 
rudder, and turning her nose out of the 
outlet, Robinson soon had her speeding 
toward the peaceful waters five miles be- 
low. Practically uninjured, the boat 
landed at the wharf at Queenston, and 
Robinson was a hero. 



Nearly a quarter of a century passed be- 
fore a human being again voluntarily defied 
the fury of the Whirlpool Rapids, and when 
this time came, the waters dashed his life 
out as though angered at the victory that 
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MARTHA WAGENFUHRF.R AFTKR A SUCCESSFUL 
BARREL TRIP THROUGH THE RAPIDS. 

Robinson had won. In 1883 Capt. Matthew 
Webb, a famous English swimmer, left his 
home and crossed the ocean to battle with 
the powerful currents in the Niagara gorge. 
It w.as generally believed that when Webb 
reached Niagara and viewed the rapids, he 
woifjd. reconsider his determination. But 
he did- not lose confidence, and on July 
24, 1883, he entered a small boat, with 
Jack McCIoy. at the oars, and started down 
the river. ,.When yet several hundred 
feet from, t lie. rapids, he leaped from the 
boat, and with nothing on but a pair of red 
trunks, swam with all his skill into the 
foaming waters/ Thousands were on the 
cliff- tops and bridges. As Webb passed 
\inder the suspension-bridge, he swam with 
much grace and beauty. Right into the 
crested waves he was hurled as the force 
of his own strong strokes and the current 
sent him forward. He was seen to pass a 
few of the swells, and then he was sucked 
under by a mighty wave. Four days later 
his lifeless body was picked up seven miles 
down the river, and to-day it rests in a 
grave in Oak wood 
Cemetery. Webb's 
a bit of blondin's cable, mistake was in fail- 



ing to recognize that even if he could have 
battled with the swirling currents, the air- 
charged waters of the gorge and rapids 
lacked the buoyancy necessary to support 
him. 

The fate that befell Webb, instead of 
discouraging others, inspired them to em- 
ulation. Among those who aspired to 
make the trip was Carlisle D. Graham, a 
Philadelphia cooper. Many jokes were 
cracked at Graham's expense when in 1886 
he announced that he would make a barrel 
in which he would go through the rapids. 
In due time Graham, true to his word, ap- 
peared at Niagara with a barrel in which 
he could stand, so weighted that it would 
float nearly upright. Not only did he go 
through the Whirlpool Rapids, but he was 
swept through the entire gorge to Lewis- 
ton, the trip occupying thirty-five minutes. 
Then he announced that on his next trip 
he would have his head out of the top of 
the barrel in full view of the people. This 
venture left him very little hearing, for a 
big wave gave him a deafening slap on the 
side of the head. Graham made a third 
and a fourth trip that summer, and then 
for twelve years he prudently rested on his 
laurels, watching all that was done in a 
sensational way at Niagara. Last summer 
scored his fifth trip through the rapids, 
and nearly ended his life, for he was caught 
in an eddy, where he was held over twenty 
minutes. The day was very warm, and 
when Graham finally reached the whirlpool 
and was taken from the bar- 
rel he "was nearly suffocated. 
The first double trip 
through the rapids was made 
by George Ilazlett and Will- 
iam Potts, of Buffalo, in 
1886. In the same year 
W. J. Kendall, a Boston 
policeman, swam 
throughthe rapids 
to the whirlpool, 
protected only by 
a life-preserver. 

Up to this time 
the thirst for no- 
toriety in the 
rapids had been 
confined wholly 
to the sternec sex, 
but in the late webb's grave. 
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PETER NISSEN. 




fall of 1886 Miss Sadie Allen, in 
company with George Hazlett, made 
a barrel trip through the rapids. 

For over fourteen years after this 
there was a cessation of barrel trips, 
and in the mean time men who had 
ideas about making life-saving boats ^ 
came to the front. Charles A. Percy, 
of Niagara Falls, was the first. 
His boat was seventeen feet lon« 
and had a beam of four feet ten 
inches. At each end there was an 
air-chamber, and ensconced in one 
of these air-chambers Percy made 
three trips through the rapids in 
1887, on one of which he was ac- 
companied by William Dittrick. His last voyage was very rough 
and he lost his boat. 

The next man to bring a boat to Niagara was Robert William 
Flack, of Syracuse. He surrounded his craft, the 4 * Phantom, " 
with mystery. It had a tilling, he said, that he expected to 
patent, and he was confident that it would prove a great money- 
maker. Flack early met Percy, and the two entered into an captain webb. 
agreement to have a race through the gorge in the boats they had made. But as Percy 
MM m had been through the rapids and inspired confidence in his boat — 
this was following his first trip — Flack must first inspire equal con- 
fidence in his boat by making the voyage. 
July 4, 1888, was the date selected. Flack's 
craft was very light and those who knew the 
kj^^ rapids had their misgivings, but, nothing 
could alter his determination. From the 
iflV^^ same hotel left by Webb on I he day lie 
^^, went to death, Flack walked to the river. Jn 
order that he might not fall out should the 
! boat capsize, a harness hail been adjusted 
[ about his waist. With bold, strong 
•'..; strokes he pulled out into the cur- 
rent and headed straight into the 
rapids. The waves tossed the boat 
as though it were a shell, and it 
was capsized three times in the trip. 
Never has a crowd that 
assembled on the Niagara 
cliffs witnessed such a fear- 
ful tragedy. As the boat 
was about to enter the 
whirlpool, it was raised 
high in the air by a huge 
wave and then dashed ' 
down bottom-side up. Poor 
Flack was beneath it, and 
for over an hour this boat, 
designed to save the lives 
of others, floated there, 
rolling and whirling about 
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THE DOG THAT SURVIVED MAUD WILLARD'S FATAL 
TRIP THROUGH THE RAPIDS IN A BARREL. 

in the great river pocket. Percy, witnessing 
the tragedy from the American side, jumped 
into a buggy and drove to the whirlpool on 
the Canadian side, where, throwing off his 
clothing, he leaped into the river and swam 
for the boat, which was now approaching 
the shore. When it was righted, the life- 
less body of Flack was taken from the har- 
ness rigging. The secret filling was ex- 
celsior and shavings. 

The next year Walter G. Campbell ap- 
peared at the falls with an open flat-bot- 
tomed boat, which he launched above the 
rapids. His only companion was a black 
dog. He stood up, using his oar as a 
paddle, and boldly drifted with increasing 
speed toward the seething pool. Fortu- 
nately, the boat capsized before the worst 
water was reached, and with a life-preserver 
around his waist, Campbell just managed to 
struggle to the shore, but the dog paid the 
penalty of his master's folly. 

For ten years the appetite for notoriety 
in the waters of the Niagara slumbered. 
The peace was unbroken until Peter Nissen, 
known also as k l Bowser, " came to the 
falls from Chicago. He announced that 
he was on a vacation, during which he in- 
tended to amuse himself by going through 
the rapids in a boat he brought with him. 
With the exception of a cockpit in the 
center, it was decked over. There were 
air-compartments at each end and also at 
the sides of the cockpit. A new feature in 
rapids navigation was that to the keel there 
was fastened by iron straps an iron keel 
that weighed one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. He intended to establish 
a boat service through the rapids, he said. 



On July 9, 1900, Nissen made one of the 
prettiest rapids trips ever seen. It was 
after four o'clock when the "Fool Killer" 
appeared on the river in tow of a row boat. 
After being cast adrift, it was caught in an 
eddy on the Canadian side and had to be 
started again. It was close to five o'clock 
when the boat finally entered the rapids. 
It rode the waves magnificently. Fre- 
quently the foaming waters dashed clear 
over it, but it did not capsize. Reaching 
the whirlpool, Nissen floated for an hour 
before his boat was caught by men from 
the shore. The following day the boat 
was sent out of the pool, and in the trip 
down the river the rocks tore away the 
iron keel and rudder, also a small propeller- 
wheel which he had intended to operate. 
Nissen rebuilt his boat and turned it into 
the smallest steamboat afloat. About a 
ton of iron was fitted to the wooden keel. 
When he came to Niagara Falls, in the 
summer of 1901, he announced his inten- 
tion of taking soundings close up to the 
Horseshoe Fall in hope of discovering new 
facts about the great waterfall which is 
credited with excavating the gorge. After 
his boat was launched, he made several 
trips near the Horseshoe, accompanied by 
a young man named James Rich, who was 
tied on the deck of the boat for fear the 
wash of the river would sweep him away. 




MRS. TAYLOR AND THE BARREL IN WHICH SHE 
MADE HER TRIP OVER THE FALLS. 
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Rich had several narrow escapes, but he 
stuck to the boat. Nissen gained no im- 
portant facts by his alleged soundings in 
the vicinity of the falls, but hoped that 
he might have better luck in the whirlpool. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 12, 1901, 
in the presence of the largest crowd that 
ever assembled to witness such a perform- 
ance, Nissen made his second trip through 
the rapids. His craft, though a steamboat, 
had no steam up when going through the 
gorge. It simply floated like a log, and 
when it approached the rapids Nissen con- 
cealed himself under the deck. The smoke- 
stack was carried away by the first waves, 
but the opening had been covered in an- 
ticipation of such an occurrence. The boat 
entered the whirlpool safely, but the pro- 
peller and rudder were carried away by 
striking driftwood. Some days later, 
Nissen and Rich again boarded the steamer 
to take soundings of the pool. But soon 
the rudder gave out, and the craft was 
drifting helplessly in the maelstrom. Hour 
after hour they whirled around, prisoners 
on the seething water. As the afternoon 
waned and the shadows of the stern, silent 
cliffs crept across the water, the men grew 
more and more desperate. They had kept 
up steam on the boat, and this made it 
very hot under deck, and not daring to 
leave the hatch open, they nearly suffocated. 
They were at the mercy of the currents, 
and any moment might be sucked out of 
the outlet and carried down the river over 
the route where Nissen' s boat had been 
wrecked the year before. 

About five o'clock that afternoon, the 





FAVORITE FEAT OF 5, J. DICKSON. 



GRAHAM'S BARREL PLUNGING THROUGH 
THE RAPIDS. 

boat floated quite close to the Canadian 
side. Rich had told Nissen that should 
opportunity offer he would leap to the 
shore. Closer and closer the current swept 
the boat. Rich leaped and landed on a 
rock, but before Nissen could follow the 
boat was fifty feet from shore. Night had 
settled before Nissen could jump to the 
rocks. The boat is supposed to have sunk 
in the whirlpool. 

The fact that Graham had five times suc- 
cessfully voyaged through the Whirlpool 
Rapids in a barrel led others to adopt this 
craft in <l 901. The first to follow Graham 
last summer was Martha E. Wagenfuhrer, 
the wife of a professional wrestler. She 
selected Friday, September 6th, as the date 
of her trip, possibly with the hope that she 
might have a President of the United States 
in her audience, for that was the day Pres- 
ident McKinley last visited Niagara. Quite 
a crowd collected, for she was the first wo- 
man to try the feat alone. She was resusci- 
tated after being in the rapids over an hour. 

Following Graham's barrel trip on July 
14, 1901, he arranged to give a double 
performance with Maud Willard. It was 
planned that Miss Willard should make 
the barrel trip, and Graham would await 
her coming through the rapids at the whirl- 
pool on the American side. If the barrel 
and its occupant were swept out of the 
pool, Graham was to swim out and go to 
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inside the craft they were watching. Hope- 
ful that the men on the Canadian side 
would capture the barrel, Graham, in order 
to give the moving- picture machine an op- 
portunity to record his swim, was forced 
to leap into the water before sunset, and 
while the barrel was still floating in the 
pool he started for Lewiston. His swim 
was a success, and he has the credit of be- 
ing the only person who has swum from the 
pool to Lewiston. When Graham returned 
up the gorge, he found the barrel and Miss 
Willard still imprisoned on the revolving 
waters of the wonderful pool. 

Hour after hour passed, darkness fell, 
and the roar of the whirlpool came with a 
solemn sound to the men on shore. Huge 
bonfires were built for warmth and illumi- 
nation. Messengers were sent to Niagara 
Falls to have the searchlight car of the 
electric line sent down the gorge, that the 
waters of the whirlpool might be fully 
illuminated. This was done, and after a 
while the great beam of white light shot 
across the waters from the American to the 
Canadian side. Mow and then the tossing 
barrel could be seen, tumbling and rolling 
about on the waves and current. Nine 
o'clock came, and the girl had been im- 
prisoned in the barrel over five hours. All 
knew the craft had air-holes, but how had 
Miss Willard stood the terrible strain, 
knowing that night had come? 

About 9:20 o'clock that night, an old 
river hand, standing about one of the bon- 
fires, looked out 0—^g^g^^^^^^^^ 

on the waters of f 

the pool and ob- 
served a piece of 

wood drifting in 

toward shore — a 

sure sign that the 

currents were 

changing. With- 
in a short time 

the barrel hove in 

sight within the 

light of the fire, 

and men swam 

out and caught 

it. When the 

manhole cover 

was removed, the 

little dou: leaped 

" . ^ HLONDIN WITHOUT A BALANC- 

joyously out, but ing-pole. 



THK LAST SEKN OF CAPTAIN WKHH ALIVK. 

Lewiston with it; if not, he was to go 
alone. 

At 3.53 p.m. the barrel, with Miss Wil- 
lard and her pet dog, were in tow of a 
small boat pulling out in the current. The 
barrel was set adrift in the middle of the 
river, and it shot right into the rapids. It 
received the usual tossing, and in four 
minutes was floating across the whirlpool. 
It was quickly seen by those who knew 
the pool that the currents were running in 
an unusual manner. Instead of being car- 
ried toward the Canadian shore, where 
many were ready to capture it, the barrel 
floated well toward the center, and round 
and round it swept. On the American 
shore Graham and others watched the bar- 
rel. At 4:58 o'clock it was sucked into 
a deep whirl, and two minutes later it sank 
from sight, drawn down into the depths 
of the whirlpool by the mighty forces at 
work there. It was a startling spectacle 
for the hundreds on the banks to witness, 
and all wondered if the barrel and its hu- 
man occupant were gone forever. Soon 
the barrel jumped far out of the water as 
it was hurled up by the current, some hun- 
dreds of feet distant from where it had gone 
down, but it resumed its course with the 
current, drifting far out from the reach of 
those on shore. 

It had not been long in sight before it 
was observed that it listed to one side, and 
those who had seen other barrel trips felt 
that something unusual had taken place 
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Miss Willard was limp and lifeless. Possibly, 
if the dog had not been in the barrel, there 
would have been more air for Miss Willard, 
and she might have lived. She was buried 
in Oakwood Cemetery, and before many 
days her mother was placed iu a grave at 
her side. It had been Miss Willard's hope 
that she might earn money to give her 
mother a pleasant home in her declining 
years. 

During all these years of sensational feats 
at Niagara, until the summer of 1901 
npbody ever voluntarily tried to go over 
the falls and live. At least two men tried 
to pretend to make the trip, but without 
success. When Mrs. Taylor arrived at the 
falls with a barrel, residents smiled at her 
statement that she would make the falls 
trip. Dropping a barrel and a human oc- 
cupant over the Horseshoe Fall could have 
but one result, all agreed. But Mrs. Tay- 
lor was persistent. The fact that there was 
a trip through three-quarters of a mile of 
rapids above the fall before the frightful 
precipice was reached did not deter her. 

On Sunday, October 20th, and again on 
the following Wednesday, the waiting 
crowds were disappointed. Owing to a 
high wind, the barrel could not be towed 
into the current. People became skep- 
tical, but the next day Mrs. Taylor was true 
to her word. Starting out from Port Day, 
a mile above the falls, she was rowed to 
Grass Island. There she was strapped in 





BLONDIN CARRYING HARRY COLCORD ACROSS THE GORGE 



MRS. TAYLOR ON EMERGING FROM THE BARREL 
IN WHICH SHE WENT OVER THE FALLS. 

the barrel and towed far out in the Ca- 
nadian current. Just before the start, the 
craft was pumped full of air. Fastened 
to the bottom was a blacksmith's anvil 
weighing about one hundred pounds to 
keep the barrel upright in the water. 

W r hen within two hundred yards of the 
Canadian shore, one of the boatmen rapped 
on the barrel with his oar. This 
was the signal to Mrs. Taylor that 
she was to be cast adrift, and a 
minute later, at 4:05 o'clock, the 
line was cut. With all speed the 
boat hurried out of the dangerous 
current, while the barrel in which 
was Mrs. Taylor sped on toward the 
great Horseshoe. All who have 
viewed Niagara know the wild 
nature of the waters above the falls. 
Reef after reef extends from shore 
to shore, over which the tumbling 
torrent flows in splendid fury. It 
is a spectacle that delights the 
artist's eye, but one to strike terror 
to the heart of any would-be navi- 
gator. There is a descent of fifty- 
five feet in these whitened waves 
before the fall is reached, and 
through them Mrs. Taylor and her 
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barrel shot. Tumbling, rolling, now and 
then it lingered under the foaming waters 
at the foot of a i€ef, but, reappearing, was 
swept on toward that awful brink over 
which no human being had passed and lived. 
After the barrel came in sight, plunging 
down the rapids, little w T as said by the 
thousands gathered at every point whence 
the broad surface of the river could be 
seen. Each eye was strained to catch the 
movements of the small dark object toss- 
ing on the white-capped waves far out on 
the river. The last reef was passed. 
There was nothing but smooth, clear water 
now between the barrel and the brink of 
the Horseshoe. It felt the suction of the 
fall. Faster, faster it moved, swinging 
round toward the Canadian side as it was 
pulled forward by the terrific force of the 
rushing waters. Just a moment it was 
visible on the brink, then with lightning- 
like rapidity it dropped, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty-five feet, into the seeth- 
ing, foam-lashed waters of the lower river. 
This broke the tremendous tension of the 
crowd, and every one made a wild rush to 
the edge of the high banks where the gorge 
could be seen. Before many of them got 
in position, the barrel had reappeared on 
the surface of the lower river and was 



floating downstream. It was caught in an 
eddy on the Canadian side and swung 
back between the wash of two eddies. It 
floated there for some minutes before it 
was caught, at 4:40, having passed over 
the fall at 4:23. The barrel was landed 
on a rock. The cover of the manhole 
was torn off, and when Mrs. Taylor raised 
her hand to -wave to those about, a mighty 
cheer went up that told the multitude on 
the cliff that the Falls of Niagara had been 
conquered — and by a woman. It was 
necessary to saw a portion of the head of 
the barrel away to get Mrs. Taylor out. 
When this was done, she crossed a plank 
to land, bruised and shocked, but little 
injured. 

The woman who performed this remark- 
able feat gave her age as forty -three years, 
stating that the day of her performance was 
her birthday. She had had a varied ex- 
perience in life, and admitted that she was 
in desperate need of money when she jour- 
neyed to Niagara. Her performance has 
cast a shadow on the feats of all previous 
rapids navigators, and now it is expected 
that the falls and not the rapids will be the 
scene of sensational feats to be performed 
by desperate men and women of the 
future. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPPING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Lewis Nixon. 



'"T^HE developments of the past two 
1 years are calling into being the one 
remaining factor that will make the United 
States of America the great ship-building 
and ship-owning country of the world. 
This is a steady demand for ocean-going 
American bottoms. 

With the balance of trade enormously in 
our favor, and with our agricultural and 
manufacturing prosperity, it is necessary 
that, in order to avoid the perils of over- 
production and congestion, there should be 
new markets for our surplus and new fields 
for the investment of the money obtained 
from its sale. 

When one thinks of the area of the 
globe covered by water upon which right 
of way is free, which water is no longer a 
barrier but a connection between the coun- 
tries of the world, and to what extent 
transportation of commodities has been car- 
ried and the overwhelming part such trans- 
portation plays in the world's economy, 



it cannot be doubted that the control of 
the oceans will be of overwhelming im- 
portance in the conservation of national 
interests. 

I of course do not mean by this that the 
oceans will ever be other than free; but a 
measure of control may be obtained by 
wise legislative encouragement, enlightened 
foresight and the application of business 
principles in international relations. 

The growth of the American shipyard 
has been slow, owing to the fact that ship- 
building and ship-owning in the foreign 
trade have been discriminated against by 
United States laws, and this for years made 
the shipyard dependent upon the coasting 
trade. This being the case, it was almost 
impossible to specialize on any large scale, 
and there was usually a scramble and a 
cutthroat competition when any vessel was 
to be contracted for, whether it was a 
freight-steamer, an excursion-boat or a tug. 

Before the days of metal vessels, when 
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CONSTRUCTING THE FRAMEWORK OF A MODERN 
IRON VESSEL'S HULL. 

our forests grew down to the shore, we 
built wooden vessels for all the world, and 
carried not only nearly all our own foreign 
freight but a goodly share of that of the 
rest of the world. 

To-day the conditions as to cheapness 
and quality of material for the hulls are re- 
produced in steel, and we shall assuredly 
again build the world's vessels as we did in 
the days of the wooden hulls. 

While we pay our laborers more, we get 
more work out of them. I am satisfied that 
' the American workman is more in accord 
with the employer than in England, for ex- 
ample. The great fault there is that the 
men deliberately restrict output and oppose 
labor-saving machinery, while here the 
men take as much interest in turning out 
work as does the employer. When they do 
more they expect more, and that is but 
natural. 

Our men are better fed, housed and 
clothed, and no one employing men who 
does not take pride in continuing such 
conditions can in the long run carry on 
work successfully. Another great advan- 
tage we have over the English builder is 
that his men really need a certain amount 
of beer or spirits to do a day's work, owing 
to the climate, while with us the very air 
they breathe supplies a stimulant. 

The fact that English shipyards have 
such a demand for ships of all types that 
they can afford to work each plant upon 
the particular type of vessel it can best 
build, is the main reason why they build 
mercantile vessels to-day cheaper than we 



do. For the last ten years there has been 
a steady demand for vessels of war, and 
to-day we build them cheaper than they 
could be reproduced abroad. 

The three pillars of a nation's greatness 
are its commerce, agriculture and manu- 
facturing. We have developed the latter 
at the expense of the other two, and the 
national structure is becoming lopsided. 
The alternate periods of financial prosperity 
and depression are warnings that should be 
heeded. Our statesmen must be brought 
to see that the great need of this country 
now is the return cargo. This problem 
will be met, but it is too big to be solved 
by small men or small measures. A bal- 
ance of trade is desirable so long as it is a 
healthy one, but this country does not 
want to be in the condition of the mariner 
who, cast upon a barren island, found that 
he had saved only his chests of gold. 

The ship-builder stands ready to do his 
part in the rehabilitation of American 
oversea carrying trade, but he cannot do it 
without a demand for ships, and we cannot 
have such a demand unless American ship- 
owning shall be made profitable. 

That ship-owning is profitable I am 
satisfied, but the same vessel can make 
more under a foreiVn flag to-day than 
under the American hag, and while trade 
may follow the flag, it appears naturally 
to sail under the flag which offers the 
lowest rate. 

A blind adherence to a policy of protec- 
tion simply for the sake of protection after 
industries are domesticated and able to en- 
dure world competition, must inevitably 
hurt our commerce. European statesmen 
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Hit ctmrtrnjt of the SViriitiflr Amrrfrtm. 

THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN SH IP- BUILDING— A SEVEN-MASTED SCHOONER. 



will be only too glad of an excuse to apply 
some policy of retaliation to stop the trans- 
fer of the realized wealth of their countries 
to the United States. Such retaliation 
they know will affect the great mass of the 
population there fast gaining power and 
influence, and these must' be strongly ap- 
pealed to before they will consent to pay 
more for breadstuffs, cotton and meat. 
We should not supply the argument. 

Great Britain, when she saw that the 
vessel of iron was a better vessel commer- 
cially than the vessel of wood, gave large 
orders for men-of-war, and so enabled her 
ship-builders to put in metal-working 
plants and gain experience in building 
metal vessels. Our Civil War threw to 
her our great oversea trade, and this she 
has retained. Great Britain thus gave her- 
self a great up-to- 
date navy and at the 
same time laid well 
and deep the founda- 
tions of future mari- 
time supremacy. 

It took us until 
1882 to catch on. 
Up to that time all 
money appropriated 
for the navy was 
spent in the navy- 
yards, and spent 
most extravagantly 
at that, and in such 




STERN VIEW OF A VESSEL IN ITS FRAM 



manner that a navy-yard drove private 
shipxnrds from a city where it was main- 
tained. 

In 1882 we began our new navy — built 
it by contract and built it with American 
workmen of American materials. To-day 
we have shipyards equal to the best 
abroad, and in refinement and efficiency of 
product lead the world. The manufactures 
of steel, guns, armor and powder have all 
felt the quickening touch. 

Germany acted very much as we did, 
only doing worse for herself in building 
her hulls in navy-yards and buying ma- 
chinery from the English, fn 1870 she 
started navy -yards at Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven for repairing and building battle- 
ships, expecting to build all her new navy 
at these yards or at Dantzic. But after 
the war with France, 
the great demand 
for new tonnage led 
to the placing of an 
order with a private 
yard at Stettin. This 
was so well and 
quickly done that 
the Admiralty sud- 
denly realized the 
military value of the 
commercial ship- 
yard, and this marks 
the beginning of a 
great ship-building 
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THE SIX-MASTED SCHOONER "GEORGE W. WELLS. 

policy in Germany. It was not, however, 
until 1885 that the great mercantile steam- 
ship companies began to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the home product. In 1885 and 
1886 the Vulcan yard delivered six Im- 
perial mail-steamers, subsidized by the 
government to run to eastern Asia and Aus- 
tralia upon the express condition that they 
should be of domestic production. To- 
day such vessels as the ' 4 Deutschland ,, and 
the network of German lines throughout 
the world are evidences of the triumph of 
the policy which has made Germany the 
coming commercial sea-power of Europe. 
And not only does she build her own vessels 
now, but numerous and profitable orders 
pour in upon her from all over the world 
for commercial and naval 
vessels. 

With the building of a 
Central American canal 
the trade of the West 
Indies and South America 
will be of overwhelming 
importance, and the pur- 
chase of a West India 
steamship company by a 
great German line shows 
that the Germans are wide 
awake to the prizes to be 
obtained through the 
strategy of trade. 

So long as we can give 
a better thing at a lower 
price, we shall control 
markets, no matter what 



the restrictions, just as a 
keen observer can see in 
Chicago establishments cans 
marked, "Made in France, *' 
to be sent to Madagascar, 
a French colony where only 
French goods are permitted. 
Can we suppose for an in- 
stant that the master minds 
that have developed the 
wonderful systems of trans- 
portation on land will not 
see even greater opportuni- 
ties for their genius in a 
tremendously larger field 
upon the oceans, where their 
operations may be interna- 
tional instead of continental? 
The effect of the purchase 
of the Ley land and Atlantic transport fleets 
is, of course, far-reaching. Some method 
will doubtless be attained by which these 
vessels may carry the American flag without 
any resulting harm to our building inter- 
ests. Great Britain could not well do with- 
out these fleets for use as transports in a great 
war, and if vessels of this character are to 
be under the control of Americans, the 
owners will be able to exercise great in- 
fluence in the direction of peace, for I do 
not believe that these lines will have oppo- 
sition in their particular field from new 
British lines. 

Great interest has been shown in the 
running of vessels from Chicago to Europe, 
and fears have been expressed that New 
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York as a harbor might suffer thereby; 
but these fears are groundless. 

The spectacle of a great vessel, intended 
to function in an ocean, meandering down 
rivers for thousands of miles, does not ap- 
peal to the judgment of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, while a keen ob- 
server of current events cannot fail to see 
what havoc fogs and rocks have played 
with vessels even outside the St. Lawrence 
during the past few months. 

The com- 
mercial su- 
premacy of 
New York 
rests secure 
in natural 
advantages 
of harbor fa- 
cilities and 
location that 
only the 
most crimi- 
nal of blun- 
ders can im- 
pair. 

It may be 
taken as an 
axiom that 
the cost of 
water-borne 
freight-car- 
rying i s 
about in- 
versely to 
the draft of 
the vessel. 
New York is 
able to take 
the deepest- 
draft vessels 
up to her 
wharves, and 
if one will note how much nearer the 
location of wealth and production of the 
country she is than Boston or any Cana- 
dian seaport, the advantage of landing 
at New York is apparent. She handles 
now approximately half the foreign trade 
of the United States, and as vessels in- 
crease in size and carrying capacity the 
volume of business done here must continue 
to increase with rapidity, even though 
with the development of other ports the pro- 
portionate amount handled may decrease. 




TORPEDO-BOATS READY TO START AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD. 



Then think of the advantages in han- 
dling cargo at our wharves. In London 
the very great rise and fall of tide make it 
necessary to dock vessels into great basins 
for loading or unloading. Here, with 
only enough tide to scour and flush out 
our harbor twice a day, vessels can be at 
our wharves with practically no derange- 
ment, and sail at any hour of the twenty- 
four. Greater and greater ships are coming 
here, and the new channel is imperatively 

needed. Ev- 
ery effort of 
city and state 
should be 
exerted to 
hasten its 
completion. 
I cannot 
more than 
touch on 
matters in 
this short 
article, but 
I am sure 
that there is 
no subject so 
important to 
this country 
to-day as its 
oversea com- 
merce. Liv- 
ing as I do 
upon the 
waters of the 
harbor of 
New York 
for four or, 
five months 
every year, 
I have been 
noting for 
years the 
rapid growth of the German merchant 
marine. 

With Germany ship-building and ship- 
owning have gone hand in hand, and the 
government has extended every possible 
aid to both. 

Both our great political parties have 
spoken for the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine, but until the people demand that 
something be done, all measures will be 
dependent upon party expediency. When 
the people demanded a navy, the two 
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parties joined hand in hand and gave us 
one. 

While I am opposed to any policy 
of discrimination by which a particular 
vessel or vessels shall obtain governmental 
aid except for special services, such as 
mail-carrying, it is admitted that without 
some form of encouragement we cannot 
now compete 
with the for- 
eign vessel in 
the oversea 
trade. While 
if we have 
any carrying 
to do we can 
always get 
others to do 
it, I am sure 
that no one 
expects for- 
eign vessels 
to help along 
a demand for 
our goods or 
to provide 
freight and 
rail connec- 
tions that 
will throw 
trade in our 
way instead 
of in theirs. 

It pays 
producers in 
some of the 
Southern 
States to 
send prod - 
nets all the 
way to Can- 
ada so that 
by crossing 
the continent 
on a Cana- 
dian line they 
can secure through connections to Asia o% r er 
a Canadian steamship line; and such in- 
stances can be multiplied indefinitely. 

The prices of farm and other unpro- 
tected products have declined, or certainly 
not advanced with the marvelous rise in 
the price of other products. Wheat, for 
example, must compete in price with the 
wheat grown in other lands, and the price 



at home is fixed by the price our surplus 
brings in competition with foreign grain. 
Since this surplus affects adversely our 
great agricultural interests, it follows that 
we should widen the area of its consump- 
tion as much as possible. The millions 
of the East are awakening to new needs 
and new desires, and with their develop- 
ment will 
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c o m e the 
capacity to 
gratify 
them. 

A study of 
trade condi- 
tions shows 
that wheat 
and flour aie 
sent to China 
each year in 
larger and 
larger quan- 
tities, and 
millions of 
r ice-eaters 
would be 
made bread - 
caters if 
wheat and 
llour could 
sold at 
low enough 
prices. There 
only one 
way to do 
this. It is to 
cheapen the 
cost of car- 
riage from 
producer to 
consumer. 

A stupen- 
dous Orien- 
tal market is 
open at good 
prices to the 
grain-growers of the Pacific slope, but ships 
cannot be had to carry the grain. To divert 
the wheat of this section to Asia would 
relieve Liverpool of the surplus which is 
now thrown there and which sags the 
market and affects the price of wheat on 
the remotest of our farms. 

When Jefferson wrote the Navigation Acts 
which were passed by the first Congress 
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THE PRODUCT OF A MAINE SHIPYARD. 



of the United States, we were building ves- 
sels more cheaply than other nations, but 
his main argument was that a merchant 
marine was a necessity as a nursery of 
naval strength. Had we been fighting 
two years ago with a nation possessing a 



great navy, instead of Spain, where should 
we have obtained the seamen? No nation 
produces better sailors than the United 
States, but they must be trained, and the 
opportunity for such training should be 
given under our own flag. 




A LARGE BOILER-YARD. 
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I consider a nation which must depend 
upon other nations to do its carrying upon 
the ocean, as undeveloped and tributary to 
the nations 
that carry 
for it. In 
case of a war 
between 
Great Britain 
and Ger- 
many, seven- 
ty-five per 
cent, of our 
export trade 
would be cut 
off. Such a 
bottling-up 
of this coun- 
try would 
produce 
wide-spread 
disaster. 

A great 
ship-build- 



can shipyard to the front as competitor 
with the foreign plants, and bring back 
the American sailor upon the ocean. 

Shipping 
and ship- 
yards devel- 
oped to such 
an extent 
that we could 
carry a fair 
share of our 
own trade 
would keep 
at home two 
h u n d red 
million dol- 
lars now paid 
toforeigners, 
and take 
fully a quar- 
ter of a mill- 
ion of men 
from the 
ranks of idle 

THE FRAMEWORK OF AN AMERICAN SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT. labOT who 




ing and ship- 

owning policy will benefit every calling, 

profession and trade, and bring the Ameri- 



would earn at least one hundred, and fifty 
millions a year. 



THE POET. 



By Paul Laurencr Dunbar. 



He sang of life, serenely sweet 

With, now and then, a deeper note. 
From some high peak, nigh yet remote, 

He voiced the world's absorbing beat. 

He sang of love when earth was young, 
And Love, itself, was in hi^ lays. 
But ah, the world, it turned to praise 

A jingle in a broken tongue. 
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8. COHN & SON. 



By I. Zangwill. 
"English, all English, that's my dream ! "—Cecil Rhodes. 



I. 

EVEN in his provincial days Solomon 
Cohen had distinguished himself by 
his Anglican mispronunciation of Hebrew 
and his insistence on a minister who spoke 
English and looked like a Christian clergy- 
man; and he had set a precedent in the 
congregation by docking the i4 e" of his 
patronymic. There are many ways of con- 
cealing from the Briton your shame in be- 
ing related through a pedigree of three 
thousand years to Aaron, the High Priest 
of Israel, and Cohn is one of the simplest 
and most effective. Once, taken to task by 
a pietist, Solomon defended himself by the 
quibble that Hebrew has no vowels. But 
even this would not account for the whit- 
tling away of his 4 ' Solomon . " 4 1 S . Cohn ' ' 
was the insignium over his clothing estab- 
lishment. Not that he was anxious to 
deny his Jewishness — was not the shop 
closed on Saturdays? — he was merely anx- 
ious not to obtrude it. "When we are in 
England, we are in England, " he would 
say, with his Talmudic sing-song. 

S. Cohn was indeed a personage in the 
town, and his name had been printed on 
voting papers, and, what is more, he had 
at last become a Town Councilor. Really 
the citizens liked his stanch adherence to 
his ancient faith, evidenced so tangibly by 
his Sabbath shutters; even the rival cloth- 
iers bore him good will, not suspecting that 
8. Conn's Saturday losses were more than 
counterbalanced by the general impression 
that a man who sacrificed business to re- 
ligion would deal more fairly by^ou than 
his fellows. And his person, too, had the 
rotundity which the ratepayer demands. 

But twin with his Town Councilor's 
pride was his pride in being gabbai (treas- 
urer) of the little synagogue tucked away 
in a back street ; in which for four gener- 
ations prayer had ebbed and flowed as 
regularly as the tides of the sea, with whose 
careless rovers the worshipers did such 
lucrative business. The synagogue, not the 
sea, was the poetry of these eager traffick- 
ers : here they wore phylacteries and waved 
palm -branches and did other picturesque 



things, which in their utter ignorance of 
Catholic or other ritual they deemed unin- 
telligible to the heathen and a barrier from 
mankind. Very imposing was Solomon 
Cohn in his official pew under the reading- 
platform, for there is nothing which so en- 
hances a man's dignity in the synagogue as 
the consideration of his Christian towns- 
men. That is one of the earliest stages of 
Anglicization. 

II. 

Mrs. Cohn was a pale image of Mr. Cohn, 
seeing things through his gold spectacles, 
and walking humbly in the shadow of his 
greatness. She had dutifully borne him 
many children, and sat on the ground for 
such as died. Her figure refused the Jew- 
ess's tradition of opulency, and remained 
slender as though repressed. Her work 
was manifold and unceasing, for besides her 
domestic and shopwomanly duties she was 
necessarily a philanthropist, fettered , with 
Jewish charities as the gabbai 's wife, 
tangled with Christian charities as the con- 
sort of the Town Councilor. In speech she 
was literally his echo, catching up his mis- 
takes, indeed admonished by him of her 
slips in speaking the Councilor's English. 
He had the start of her by five years, for 
she had been brought from Poland to marry 
him, through the good offices of a friend 
of hers who saw in her little dowry the 
nucleus of a thriving shop in a thriving 
port. And from this initial inferiority she 
never recovered — five milestones behind on 
the road of Anglicization ! It was. enough 
to keep down a more assertive personality 
than poor Hannah's. The mere danger of 
slipping back unconsciously to the banned 
Yiddish put a curb upon her tongue. Her 
large, dark eyes had a doglike look, and 
they were set pathetically in a sallow face 
that suggested ill health, yet immense stay- 
ing-power. 

That S. Cohn was a bit of a bully can- 
not be denied. It is difficult to combine 
the offices of gabbai and Town Councilor 
without a self-satisfaction that may easily 
degenerate into dissatisfaction with others. 
Least to be endured was 8. Cohn in his 
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religious rigidity, and he could never un- 
% derstand that pietistic exercises in which he 
found pleasure did not inevitably produce 
ecstasy in his son and heir. And when 
Simon was discovered reading "The Pirates 
of Pecheli, " dexterously concealed in his 
prayer-book, the boy received a strapping 
that made his mother wince. Simon's 
breakfast lay only at the end of a long 
volume of prayers; and, having ascertained 
by careful experiment the minimum of time 
his father would accept for the gabbling of 
these empty Oriental sounds, he had fallen 
back on penny numbers to while away 
the hungry minutes. The quartering and 
burning of these tales in an avenging fire- 
place was not the least of the reasons why 
the whipped youth wept, and it needed 
several pieces of cake, maternally smuggled 
into his maw while the father's back was 
turned, to choke his sobs. 

III. 

With the daughters — and there were 
three before the son and heir — there was 
less of religious friction, since women have 
not the pious privileges and burdens of 
the sterner sex. When the eldest, Deb- 
orah, was married, her husband received, 
by way of compensation, the good will of 
the seaport business, while S. Cohn mi- 
grated to the metropolis, in the ambition 
of making "S. Conn's trouserings" a 
household word. He did indeed achieve 
considerable fame in the Holloway Road. 

Gradually he came to live away from his 
business, and in the most fashionable 
street of Highbury. But he was never to 
recover his exalted posts. The parish had 
older inhabitants, the local synagogue 
richer members. The cry for Anglicization 
was common property. From pioneer, S. 
Cohn found himself out-moded. The 
minister, indeed, was only too English — 
and especially his wife. Oue would almost 
have thought from their deportment that 
they considered themselves the superiors 
instead of the slaves of the congregation. 
S. Cohn had been accustomed to a series 
of clergymen who must needs be taught 
painfully to parrot "Our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales and all the Royal Fam- 
ily' I — the indispensable atom of English 
in the service — so that he, the expert, had 



held his breath while they groped and 
stumbled along the precipitous pass. Now 
the whilom gabbai and Town Councilor 
found himself almost patronized — as a poor 
provincial — by this mincing, genteel cler- 
ical couple. He retorted by animadverting 
upon the preacher's heterodoxy. 

An urban unconcern met the profound 
views so often impressed on Simon with a 
strap. "We are not in Poland now," said 
the preacher, shrugging his shoulders. 

"In Poland !" S. Cohn's blood boiled. 
To be twitted with Poland, after decades 
of Anglicization. He, who employed a 
host of Anglo-Saxon clerks, counter-jumpers 
and packers! "And where did your father 
come from?" he retorted hotly. 

He had almost a mind to change his syn- 
agogue, but there was no other within such 
easy walking-distance — an important Sab- 
batic consideration — and besides, the others 
were reported to be even worse. Dread 
rumors came of a younger generation that 
craved almost openly for organs in the 
synagogue and women's voices in the choir, 
nay, of even more flagitious spirits — devo- 
tional dynamitards — whose dream was a 
service all English, that could be under- 
stood instead of chanted ! Dark niutter- 
ings against the ancient rabbis were in 
the very air of these wealthier quarters of 
London. 

* 4 O shameless ignorance of the new age, ' ' 
S. Cohn was wont to complain, "that does 
not know the limits of Anglicization!" 

IV. 

That Simon should enter his father's 
business was as inevitable as that the busi- 
ness should prosper in spite of Simon. 

II is career had been settled ere his father 
became aware that Highbury aspired even 
to law and medicine, and the idea that 
Simon's education was finished was not 
lightly to be dislodged. Simon's education 
consisted of the knowledge conveyed in 
seaport schools for the sons of tradesmen, 
while a long course of penny dreadfuls had 
given him a peculiar and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the world. Care- 
fully curtained away in a secret compart- 
ment lay his elementary Hebrew lore. It 
did not enter into his conception of the 
perfect Englishman. Ah, how' he rejoiced 
in this wider horizon of London, so 
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thickly starred with music-halls, billiard- 
rooms and restaurants. "We are emanci- 
pated now, ' ' was his cry ; u we have too 
much intellect;" and he swallowed the for- 
bidden oyster in a fine spiritual glow, which 
somehow or other would not extend to 
bacon. That stuck more in his throat, and 
so was taken only in self-defense, to avoid 
the suspicions of a convivial company. 
' As he sat at his father's side in the syn- 
agogue — a demure Son of the Covenant — 
this young Englishman lurked beneath his 
praying-shawl, even as beneath his prayer- 
book had lurked "The Pirates of Pecheli." 

In this hidden life Mrs. S. Cohn was not 
an aider or abettor, except in so far as fre- 
quent gifts from her own pocket-money 
might be considered the equivalent of the 
surreptitious cake of childhood. She 
would have shared in her husband's horror 
had she seen Simon banqueting on unright- 
eousness, and her apoplexy would have 
been original, not derivative. For her, 
indeed, London had proved narrowing 
rather than widening. She became part of 
a parish instead of part of a town, and of 
a Ghetto in a parish at that ! The vast 
background of London was practically a 
mirage — the London suburb was farther 
from London than the provincial town. 
No longer did the currents of civic life 
tingle through her; she sank entirely to 
family affairs, excluded even from the 
Ladies 7 Committee. Her lord's life, too, 
shrank, though his business extended — the 
which, uneasily suspected, did but increase 
his irritability. He had now the pomp and 
pose of his late offices minus any visible 
reason : a Sir Oracle without a shrine, an 
abdomen without authority. 

Even the two new sons-in-law whom his 
ability to clothe them had soon procured 
in London, listened impatiently, once they 
had safely passed under the Canopy and 
were ensconced in plush parlors of their 
own. Home and shop became his only 
realm, and his autocratic tendencies grew 
the stronger by compression. He read 
"the largest circulation," and his wife 
became an echo of its opinions. These opin- 
ions, never nebulous, became sharp as illumi- 
nated sky-signs when the Boer war began. 

4 4 The impertinent rascals !" cried S. Cohn 
furiously. "They have invaded our terri- 
tory." 



"Is it possible?" ejaculated Mrs. Cohn. 
"This comes of our kindness to them after 
Majuba!" 

V. 

A darkness began to overhang the des- 
tinies of Britain. Three defeats in one 
week ! 

" It is humiliating, ' ' said S. Cohn, clench- 
ing his fist. 

' 4 It makes a miserable Christmas, ' ' said 
Mrs. Cohn gloomily. Although her spouse 
still set his face, against the Christmas pud- 
ding which had invaded so many Anglo- 
Jewish homes, the festival entered far more 
vividly into his consciousness than the 
Jewish holidays, which produced no im- 
pression on the life of the streets. 

The darkness grew denser. Young men 
began to enlist for the front, the City 
formed a new regiment of Imperial Volun- 
teers. S. Cohn gave his foreign houses 
large orders for khaki trouserings. He 
sent out several parcels of clothing to the 
seat of war, and had the same duly re- 
corded in his favorite newspaper. Gradu- 
ally he became aware that the military fever 
of which he read in its columns was in- 
fecting his clothing emporium — that his 
own counter-jumpers were in heats of ad- 
venturous resolve. The military microbes 
must have lain thick in the khaki they 
handled. At any rate, S. Cohn, always 
quick to catch the contagion of the correct 
thing, announced that he would present a 
bonus to all who went out to fight for their 
country and that he would keep their places 
open for their return. The Saturday this 
patriotic offer was recorded in his news- 
paper — "On inquiry at S. Cohn's, the 
great Clothing Purveyor of the Holloway 
Road, our representative was informed that 
no less than five of the young men were 
taking advantage of their employer's en- 
thusiasm for England and the Empire, ' ' et 
cetera, et cetera — the already puffed-up 
Solomon had the honor of being called to 
read in the Law, and first as befitted the 
Sons of Aaron. It was a man restored 
almost to his provincial pride who recited 
the ancient benediction: "Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, who hast chosen 
us from among all peoples and given to us 
His law." 

But a drop of vinegar was in the cup. 
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44 And why wasn't Simon in synagogue?" 
he inquired of hi9 wife, as she came down 
the gallery stairs to meet her lord in the 
lobby, where the congregants loitered to 
chat. 

"Do I know?" murmured Mrs. Cohn, m 
flushing beneath her veil. 

4 'When I left the house he said he was 
coming on." 

4 'He didn't know you were to be 4 called 
up.' " ' . 

44 It isn't that," he grumbled. "Think 
of the beautiful war-sermon he missed. 
In these dark days we should be thinking 
of our country, not of our pleasures." 
And he drew her angrily without, where 
the brightly dressed worshipers, linger- 
ingly exchanging eulogiums on the "Rule 
Britannia" sermon, made an Oriental 
splotch of color on the wintry pavement. 

VI. 

At lunch the reprobate appeared, look- 
ing downcast. 

4 'Where have you been?" thundered S. 
Cohn, who, never growing older, imagined 
Simon likewise stationary. 

44 I went out for a walk — it was a fine 
morning." 

44 And where did you go?" 

44 Oh, don't bother." 

4 'But I shall bother. Where did you 
go?" 

He grew sullen. 4 'It doesn't matter — 
they won't have me." 

"Who won't have you?" 

"The War Office." 

"Thank God!" broke from Mrs. Cohn. 

44 Eh?" Mr. Cohn looked blankly from 
one to the other. 

4 'It is nothing — he went to see the en- 
listing and all that. Your soup is getting 
cold/" 

But S. Cohn had taken on* his gold spec- 
tacles and was polishing them with his 
serviette — always a sign of a stormy meal. 

"It seems to me something has been 
going on behind my back," he said, 
looking from mother to son. 

"Well, I didn't want to annoy you with 
Simon's madcap ideas," Hannah mur- 
mured. "But it's all over now, thank 
God!" 

"Oh, he'd better know," said Simon 
sulkily — " especially as I am not going to 



be choked off. It's all stuff, what the 
doctor says. I'm as strong as a horse. 
And what's more, I'm one of the few ap- 
plicants who can ride one." 

4 'Hannah, will you explain to me what 
this meshuggas [madness] is?" cried S. 
Cohn, lapsing into a non-Anglicism. 

44 I've got to go to the front, just like 
other young men!" 

44 What!" shrieked S. Cohn. "Enlist! 
You that I brought up as a gentleman!" 

"It's gentlemen that's going — the City 
Imperial Volunteers!" 

"The Volunteers! But that's my own 
clerks." 

4 'No, there are gentlemen among them. 
Read your paper." 

"But not rich Jews." 

"Oh, yes. I saw several chaps from 
Bayswater. ' ' 

44 We Jews of this favored country," put 
in Hannah eagerly, " grateful to the noble 
people who have given us every right, 
every liberty, must " 

8. Cohn was taken aback by this half- 
unconscious quotation from the war-sermon 
of the morning. 4 ' Yes, we must subscribe 
and all that," he interrupted. 

44 We must fight," said Simon. 

44 You fight!" His father laughed half 
hysterically. "Why, you'd shoot yourself 
with your own gun!" He had not been 
so upset since the day the minister had dis- 
regarded his erudition. 

"Oh, would I, though!" And Simon 
pursed his lips and nodded meaningly. 

"As sure as to-day is the Holy Sabbath. 
And you'd be stuck on your own bayonet, 
like an obstinate pig." 

Simon got up and left the table and the 
room. 

Hannah kept back her tears before the 
servant. "There!" she said. "And now 
he's turned sulky and won't eat." 

"Didn't I say an obstinate pig? He's 
always been like that from a baby. But 
his stomach always surrenders." He re- 
sumed his meal with a wronged air, keep- 
ing his spectacles on the table for frequent 
nervous polishing. 

Of a sudden the door reopened and a 
soldier presented himself — gun on shoulder. 
For a moment S. Cohn, devoid of his eye- 
glasses, stared without recognition. Wild 
hereditary tremors ran through him, born 
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Drawn by L. Haven-Hill. 

"SLEEPING IN SODDEN TRENCHES, 

of the Russian persecution, and he had a 
vague nightmare sense of the Chappers, 
the Jewish man -gatherers who collected 
the tribute of young Jews for the Little 
Father. But as Simon began to loom 
through the red fog, 44 A gun on the Sab- 
bath!" he cried. It was as if the bullet 
had gone through all his conceptions of life 
and of Simon. 

Hannah snatched at the side-issue. "I 
read in Josephus — Simon's prize for He- 
brew, you know — that the Jews fought 
against the Romans on Sabbath." 

"Yes, but they fought for themselves — 
for our Holy Temple." 

44 But it's for ourselves now," said 
Simon. "Didn't you always say we are 
English?" 

S. Cohn opened his mouth in angry 
retort. Then he discovered he had no 
retort, only anger. And this made him 
angrier, and his mouth remained open, 
quite terrifyingly for poor Mrs. Cohn. 

44 What is the use of arguing with him?" 
she said imploringly. "The War Office 
has been sensible enough to refuse him." 

44 We shall see," said Simon. ''I am 
going to peg away at 'em again, and if I 



SOMETIMES WITHOUT BLANKETS/' 

don't get into the Mounted Infantry, I'm 
a Dutchman — and of the Boer variety." 

He seemed any kind of man save a Jew 
to the puzzled father. 44 Hannah, you 
must have known of this — these clothes," 
S. Cohn spluttered. 

"They don't cost anything," she mur- 
mured. 44 The child amuses himself. He 
will never really be called out." 

"If he is, I'll stop his supplies." 

44 Oh, " said Simon airily, 44 the govern- 
ment will attend to that." 

44 Indeed!" And S. Cohn's face grew 
black. 44 But remember — you may go, but 
you shall never come back." 

44 Oh, Solomon! How can you utter 
such an awful omen?" 

Simon laughed. " Don't bother, mother. 
He's bound to take me back. Isn't it in 
the papers that he promised?" 

S. Cohn went from black to green. 

VII. 

Simon got his way. The authorities 
reconsidered their decision. But the 
father would not reconsider his. Ignorant 
of his boy's graceless existence, he fumed 
at the first fine thing in the bov's life. 
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'Tis a wise father that knows his own child. 

Mere emulation of his Christian com- 
rades, and the fun of the thing, had long 
ago induced the lad to add volunteering to 
his other dissipations. But, once in it, he 
was seized by the love of arms, and when 
the call for serious fighters came, some 
new passion that surprised even himself 
leaped to his breast — the first call upon an 
idealism choked, rather than fed, by a 
misunderstood Judaism. Anglicization 
had done its work: from his school -days 
he had felt himself a descendant, not of 
Judas Maccabaeus, but of Nelson and Wel- 
lington; and now that his brethren were 
being mowed down by a kopje-guarded 
foe, his whole soul rose in venomous sym- 
pathy. And mixed with this genuine in- 
stinct of devotion to the great cause of 
country were stirrings of anticipated ad- 
venture, flamboyant visions of charges, for- 
lorn hopes, picked-up shells, redoubts 
stormed — heritages of "The Pirates of 
Pecheli" and ail the military romances 
that his prayer-book had masked. 

He looked every inch an Anglo-Saxon, in 
his khaki uniform and his great slouch 
hat, with his bayonet and his bandoleer. 

The night before he sailed for South 
Africa, there was a service in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, for which each volunteer had 
two tickets. Simon sent his to his father. 
"The Lord Mayor will attend in state. I 
dare say you'll like to see the show," he 
wrote flippantly. 

"He 1 11 become a Christian next," said 
S. Cohn, tearing the cards in twain. 

Later, Mrs. Cohn pieced them together. 
It was the last chance of seeing her boy. 

VIII. 

Unfortunately it was a Friday night, 
when S. Cohn, the Emporium closed, was 
wont to absorb the Sabbath peace. He 
would sit, after high tea, of which cold 
fried fish was the prime ingredient, dozing 
over the Jewish weekly. He still approved 
platonically of its bellicose sentiments. 
This January night, the Sabbath arriving 
early in the afternoon, he was snoring be- 
fore seven, and Mrs. Cohn slipped out, risk- 
ing his wrath. Her religion forced her to 
make the long journey on foot; but, 
hurrying, she arrived at St. Paul's before 
the doors were opened. And throughout 



the long walk was a morbid sense of a 
wasted ticket. She almost stopped at a 
friend's house to offer the exciting spec- 
tacle, but dread of a religious rebuff carried 
her past. With Christians she was not 
intimate enough to invite * companionship. 
Besides, would not everybody ask why her 
husband was absent? 

She inquired for the, door mentioned on 
her ticket, and soon found herself one of a 
crowd of parents on the steps. A very 
genteel crowd, she noted with pleasure. 
Her boy would be in good company. The 
scraps of conversation she caught dealt 
with a world of alien things — how little she 
was Anglicized, she thought, after all those 
years! And when she was borne forward 
into the cathedral, her heart beat with a 
sense of dim, remote glories. To have 
lived so long in London and never to have 
entered here ! She was awed and soothed 
by the solemn vistas, the perspectives of 
pillars and arches, the great nave, the 
white robes of the choir vaguely stirring a 
sense of angels, the overarching dome, 
defined by a fiery rim but otherwise sug- 
gesting dim, skyey space. 

Suddenly she realized that she was sit- 
ting among the men. But it did not seem 
to matter. The building kept one's 
thoughts religious. Around the waiting 
congregation, the human sea outside the 
cathedral rumored, and whenever the door 
was opened to admit some dignitary the 
roar of cheering was heard like a salvo 
saluting his entry. The Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen passed along the aisle, pre- 
ceded by mace-bearers; and mingled with 
this dazzle of gilded grandeur and robes 
was a regretful memory of the days when, 
as a Town Councilor's consort, she had at 
least touched the hem of this unknown his- 
toric English life. The skirl of bagpipes 
shrilled from without — that exotic, half- 
barbarous sound now coming intimately 
into her life. And then, a little later, the 
wild cheers swept into the cathedral like a 
furious wind, and the thrill of the march- 
ing soldiers passed into the air, and the 
congregation jumped up on the chairs and 
craned toward the right aisle to stare at 
the khaki couples. How she looked for 
Simon ! 

The Volunteers filed on, filed on — beard- 
less youths mostly, a few with a touch of 
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thought in the face, many with the honest 
nullity of the clerk and the shopman, some 
with the prizefighter's jaw, but every face 
set and serious. Ah ! at last there was 
her Simon — manlier, handsomer than them 
all ! But he did not see her : he marched 
on stiffly ; he was already sucked up into 
this strange life. Her heart grew heavy. 
But it lightened again when the organ 
pealed out. The newspapers the next day 
found fault with the plain music, with the 
responses all in monotone, but to her it 
was divine. 

Only the words of the opening hymn, 
which she read in the "Form of Prayer," 
discomforted her: 

" Fight the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy Strength and Christ thy Right." 

But the bulk of the liturgy surprised 
her, so strangely like was it to the Jewish. 
The ninety -first Psalm ! Did they then 
pray the Jewish prayers in Christian 
churches? "For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee : to keep thee in all thy 
ways. ' ' Ah, how she prayed that for Simon ! 
As the. ecclesiastical voice droned on, un- 
intelligibly, inaudibly, in echoing, vaulted 
space, she studied the hymns and verses, 
with their insistent Old Testament savor, 
culminating in the farewell blessing: "The 
Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord 
make His face to shine upon you and be 
gracious unto you. The Lord lift up the 
light of His countenance upon you and give 
you Peace. ' ' 

How often she had heard it in Hebrew 
from the priests as they blessed the other 
tribes! Her husband himself had chanted 
it, with uplifted palms and curiously 
grouped lingers. But never before had 
she felt its beauty; she had never even 
understood its words till she read the Eng- 
lish of them in the gilt-edged prayer-book 
that marked rising wealth. Surely there 
had been some monstrous mistake in con- 
ceiving the two creeds as at daggers drawn, 
and though she ouly pretended to kneel 
with the others, she felt her knees sinking 
in surrender to the larger life around her. 

As the Volunteers filed out and the cheers 
came in, she wormed her way nearer to the 
aisle, scrambling even over backs of chairs 
in the general mellay. This time Simon 
saw her. He stretched out his martial 
arm and blew her a kiss. O delicious 



tears, full of heartbreak and exaltation ! 
This was their farewell. 

She passed out into the roaring crowd, 
with a fantastic dream -sense of a night - 
sky and a great stone building, dark with 
age and solemnity, and unreal figures 
perched on railings and points of vantage, 
and hurrahing hordes that fused themselves 
with the procession and became part of its 
marching. She yearned forward to vague 
glories, aware of a poor past. She ran 
with the crowd. How they cheered her 
boy ! Her boy ! She saw him carried off 
on the shoulders of Christian citizens. 
Yes, he was a hero. She was the mother 
of a hero. 

IX. 

The first news she got from him was 
posted at St. Vincent. He wrote to her 
alone, with a jocose hope that his father 
would be satisfied with his sufferings on 
the voyage. Not only had the sea been 
rough, but he had suffered diabolically 
from the inoculation against enteric fever, 
which, even after he had got his sea-legs, 
kept him to his berth and gave him a 
"Day of Atonement " thirst. 

"Ah," growled S. Cohn, "he sees what 
a fool he's been, and he'll take the next 
boat back." 

"But that would be desertion." 

"Well, he didn't mind deserting the 
business." 

Mr. Cohn's bewilderment increased with 
every letter. The boy was sleeping in 
sodden trenches, sometimes without blan- 
kets ; and instead of grumbling at that, his 
one grievance was that the regiment was 
not getting to the front. Heat and frost, 
hurricane and dust-storm — nothing came 
amiss. And he described himself as 
stronger than ever, and poured scorn on 
the medical wiseacre who had tried to 
refuse him. 

"All the same," sighed Hannah, "I do 
hope they will just be used to guard the 
lines of communication." She was full 
of war-knowledge acquired with painful 
eagerness, prattled of Basuto ponies and 
Mauser bullets, pontoons and pom-poms, 
knew the exact position of the armies, and 
marked her war-map with colored pins. 

Simon, too, had developed quite a liter- 
ary talent under the pressure of so much 
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vivid new life, and from his cheery letters 
she learned much that was not in the 
papers, especially in those tense days when 
the C. I. V. 's did at last get to the front 
— and remained there: tales of horses 
mercifully shot, and sheep mercilessly 
poisoned, and oxen dropping dead as they 
dragged the convoys; tales of muddle and 
accident, tales of British soldiers slain by 
their own protective cannon as they lay 
behind ant-heaps facing the enemy, and 
British officers culled under the very eyes 
of -the polo-match; tales of hospital and 
camp, of shirts turned sable and putties 
worn to rags, and all the hidden miseries 
of uncieanliness and insanitation that 
underlie the glories of war. There were 
tales, too, of quarter-rations; but these 
she did not read to her husband, lest the 
mention of "bully-beef" should remind 
him of how his son must be eating for- 
bidden food. Once even, two fat pigs 
were captured" at a hungry moment for the 
battalion. But there came a day when S. 
Cohn seized those letters and read them 
first. He began to speak of his boy at 
the war — nay, to read the letters to en- 
thralled groups in the. synagogue lobby — 
groups that swallowed without reproach 
the meat cooked in Simon's mess-tin. 

It was like being gabbai over again. 

Moreover, Simon's view of the Boer was 
so strictly orthodox as to give almost re- 
ligious satisfaction to the proud parent. 
"A canting hypocrite, a psalm-singer and 
devil-dodger, he has no civilization worth 
the name, and his customs are filthy. Since 
the Great Trek he has acquired, from long 
intercourse with his Kaffir slaves, many of 
the native's savage traits. In short, a 
born liar, credulous and barbarous, crassly 
ignorant and inconceivably stubborn." 

"Crassly ignorant and inconceivably 
stubborn, 1 ' repeated S. Cohn, pausing im- 
pressively. "Haven't I always said that? 
The boy only bears out what I knew with- 
out going there. But hear further! 'Is 
it to be wondered at that the Boer farmer, 
hidden in the vast undulations of the end- 
less veldt, with his wife, his children and 
his slaves, should lose all sense of propor- 
tion, ignorant of the outside world, his 
sole knowledge filtering through Jo- 
burg?' " 

As S. Cohn made another dramatic pause, 



it was suddenly borne in on his wife with 
a stab of insight that he was reading a 
description of himself — nay, of herself, of 
her whole race, hidden in the great world, 
awaiting some vague future of glory that 
never came. The important voice of her 
husband broke again upon her reflections: 

44 4 He has held many nights of supplica- 
tion to his Fetish, and is still unconvinced 
that his God of Battles is asleep.' " The 
reader chuckled, and a broad smile over- 
spread the synagogue lobby. " 4 They are 
brave — oh, yes, but it is 'not what we 
mean by it — they are good fighters because 
they have Dutch blood at the back of 
them, and a profound contempt for us. 
Their whole life has been spent on the open 
veldt (we are always fighting them on 
somebody's farm, who knows every inch 
of the ground), and they never risk any- 
thing except in the trap sort of manceuvers. 
The brave rush of our Tommies is unknown 
to them, and their slim nature would only 
see the idiocy of walking into a death-trap 
cool as in a play. Were there ever two 
races less alike?' " wound up the youthful 
philosopher in his tent. " 'I really do 
not see how they are to live together after 
the war.' " 

"That's easy enough," S. Cohn had 
already commented to his wife, as oracularly 
as if she did not read the same morning 
paper. "Intermarriage! In a generation 
or two there will be one fine Anglo- African 
race. That's the solution — mark my 
words. And you can tell the boy as much 
— only don't say I told you to write to 
him." 

4 'Father says I'm to tell you inter- 
marriage is the solution, ' ' Mrs. Cohn wrote 
obediently. "He really is getting much 
softer toward you." 

"Tell father that's nonsense," Simon 
wrote back. "The worst individuals we 
have to deal with come from a Boer mother 
and an English father, deposited here by 
the first Transvaal war." 

S. Cohn snorted angrily at the message. 
4 'That was because there were two govern- 
ments — he forgets there will be only one 
United Empire now." 

He was not appeased till Private Cohn 
"was promoted, and sent home a thrilling 
adventure, which the proud reader was 
persuaded by the lobby to forward to the 
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"the local commando fell on our cattle GUARD." 
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communal osgan. The organ asked for a 
photograph to boot. Then S. Cohn was 
not only gabbai but Town Councilor. 

This wonderful letter, of which S. Cohn 
distributed printed copies to the staff of 
the Emporium with a bean-feast air, ran : 

44 We go out every day — I am speaking 
of my own squadron — each officer taking 
his turn with twenty to fifty men, and 
sweep round the farms a few miles out; 
and we seldom come back without seeing 
Boers hanging round on the chance of a 
snipe at our flanks, or waiting to put up a 
trap if we go too far. The local commando 
fell on our cattle-guard the other day, a 
hundred and fifty to our twenty -five, and 
we suffered : it was a horrible bit of country. 
There was a young chap, Winstay — rather 
a pal of mine — he had a narrow squeak, 
knocked over by a shot in the breast. I 
managed to get him safe back to camp, 
heaven knows how, and they made me a 
lance-corporal, and the beggar says I saved 
his life ; but it was really a fat letter from 
his sister — not even his sweetheart. We 
chaff him at missing such a romantic chance. 
He got off with a flesh-wound, but there is 
a great blot of red ink on the letter. You 
may imagine we were not anxious to let 
our comrades go unavenged. My superiors 
being sick or otherwise occupied, I was 
allowed to make a night-march with thirty- 
five men on a farm nine miles away — just 
to get square: it was a nasty piece of 
work, as we were within a few miles of the 
Boer laager, three hundred strong. There 
was moonlight too — it was like a dream, 
that strange, silent ride, with only the 
stumble of a horse breaking the regular 
thud of the hoofs. We surrounded the 
farm in absolute silence, dismounting some 
thousand yards away, and fixing bayonets. 
I told the men I wanted no shots — that 
would have brought down the commando 
— but cold steel and silence. We crept up 
and swept the farm — it was weird, but alas ! 
they were out on the loot. The men were 
furious, but we live in hopes." 

The end was a trifle disappointing, but 
S. Cohn, too, lived in hopes — of some 
monstrous and memorable butchery. Even 
his wife had got used to the firing-line, 
now that neither shot nor shell could harm 



her boy. "For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee. ' ' She had come to think 
her secret daily repetition of the ninety- 
first Psalm talismanic. 

When Simon sent home the box which 
had held the chocolates presented by the 
Queen, with a Boer bullet and other curios^ 
S. Cohn displayed them in his window, and 
the crowd and the business they brought 
him put him more and more in sympathy 
with Simon and the empire. In conver- 
sation he deprecated the non-militarism of 
the Jew: "If I were only a younger man 
myself, sir. . . ." 

The night Maf eking was relieved, the 
Emporium was decorated with bunting 
from roof to basement, and a great illumi- 
nated window revealed nothing but stacks 
of khaki trouserings. 

So that, although the good man still 
sulked over Simon to his wife, she was not 
deceived ; and, the time drawing nigh for 
Simon's return, she began to look happily 
forward to a truly reunited family. 

In her wildest anxiety it never occurred 
to her that it was her husband who would 
die. Yet this is what occurred, by the 
irony of fate. In the unending campaign 
which Death wages with life, S. Cohn was 
slain, and Simon returned unscratched from 
the war to recite the Kaddish in his 
memory. 

X. 

Simon came back bronzed and a man. 
The shock of findiug his father buried had 
supplied the last transforming touch; and, 
somewhat to his mother's surprise, he 
settled down contentedly to the business 
he had inherited. And now that he had 
practically unlimited money to spend, he 
did not seem to be spending it, but to be 
keeping better hours than when dodging 
his father's eye. His only absences from 
home he accounted for as visits to Winstay, 
his pal of the campaign, with whom he 
had got chummier than ever siuce the affair 
of the cattle-guard. Winstay, he said, 
was of good English family, with an 
old house in Harrow — fortunately on the 
London and Northwestern Railway, so that 
he could easily get a breath of country air 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. He 
seemed to have forgotten (although the 
Emporium was still closed on Saturdays) 
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that riding was forbidden, and his mother 
did not remind him of it. The life that 
had been risked for the larger cause she 
vaguely felt as enfranchised from the limi- 
tations of the smaller. 

Nearly two months after Simon's return, 
a special military service was held at the 
great synagogue on the Feast of Chanu- 
kah — the commemoration of the heroic 
days of Judas Maccabaeus — and the Jewish 
C. I. V.'s were among the soldiers invited. 
Mrs. Cohn, too; got a ticket for the im- 
posing ceremony, which was fixed for a 
Sunday afternoon. 

As they sat at the midday meal on the 
exciting day, Mrs. Cohn said sud- 
denly: 

44 Guess who paid me a visit yesterday. " 

4 'Goodness knows, 7 ' said Simon. 
. "Mr. Sugarman." And she smiled nerv- 
ously. 

"Sugarman?" repeated Simon blankly. 

4 4 The — the — er — the matrimonial 
agent." 

4 'What impudence! Before your year 
of mourning is up! M 

Mrs. Cohn's sallow face became one 
flame. "Not me! You!" she blurted. 

44 Me! Well, of all the cheek !" And 
Simon's flush matched his mother's. 

4 'Oh, it's not so unreasonable, " she mur- 
mured deprecatingly. "I suppose he 
thought you would be looking for a wife 
before long; and naturally," she added, 
her voice growing bolder, "I should like 
to see you settled before I follow your 
father. After all, you are no ordinary 
match. Sugarman says there isn't a girl, 
in Bayswater even, who would refuse 
you." 

"The very reason for refusing them," 
cried Simon hotly. "What a ghastly idea, 
that your wife would just as soon have 
married any other fellow with the same 
income!" 

Mrs. Cohn cowered under his scorn, yet 
felt vaguely exalted by it, as by the organ 
in St. Paul's, and strange tears of shame 
came to complicate her emotions further. 
She remembered how she . had been ex- 
ported from Poland to marry the unseen 
S. Cohn. Ah, how this new young genera- 
tion was snapping asunder the ancient coils ! 
How the new and diviner sap ran in its 
veins ! 



"I shall only marry a girl I love, mother. 
And it's not likely to be one of these 
Jewish girls, I tell you frankly. ' ? 

She trembled. "One of which Jewish 
girls?" she faltered. 

"Oh, any sort. They don't appeal to 
me." 

Her face grew sallower. "I am glad 
your father isn't alive to hear that," she 
breathed. 

"But father said intermarriage is the 
solution," retorted Simon. 

Mrs. Cohn was struck dumb. "He was 
thinking how to make the Boers English, ' ' 
she said at last. 

"And didn't he say the Jews must be 
English, too?" 

"Aren't there plenty of Jewish girls 
who are English?" she murmured miser- 
ably. 

44 You mean who don't care a pin about 
the old customs? Then where 's the differ- 
ence?" retorted Simon. 

The meal finished in uncomfortable 
silence, and Simon went off to don his 
khaki regimentals and join in the synagogue 
parade. 

Mrs. Cohn's heart was heavy as she 
dressed for the same spectacle. Her brain 
was busy piecing it all together. Yes, she 
understood it all now — those sedulous 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons at Harrow. 
She lived at Harrow, then, this Christian, 
this grateful sister of the rescued Winstay: 
it was she who had steadied his life ; hers 
were those "fat letters," faintly aromatic. 
It must be very wonderful, this strange 
passion, luring her son from his people, 
with its forbidden glamour. How High- 
bury would be scandalized, robbed of so 
eligible a bridegroom ! The sons-in-law 
she had enriched would reproach her for 
the shame imported into the family — they 
who had cloven to the Faith ! And — more 
formidable than all the rest — she heard 
the tongue of her cast-off seaport, to whose 
reverence or disesteem she still instinct- 
ively referred all her triumphs and 
failures. 

Yet, on the other hand was her hero- 
son's scorn at the union by contract, conse- 
crated by the generations! 

But this strange girl at Harrow — he 
would never be happy with her ! No, no, 
there were limits to An^licization. 
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XI. 

It was not till she was seated in the 
ancient building, relieved from the squeeze 
of entry -in the wake of soldiers, and the 
exhilaration of hearing "See, the conquer- 
ing hero comes, 1 ' pealing she knew not 
whence, that she woke to the full strange- 
ness of it all, and to the consciousness that 
she was actually sitting among the men — 
just as in St. Paul's. And what men ! 
Everywhere the scarlet and gray of uni- 
forms ; the glister of gold lace ; the familiar 
decorous lines of top-hats broken by glit- 
tering helmets, bearskins, white nodding 
plumes, busbies, red caps acock, glen- 
garries — all the color of the British army, 
mixed with the feathered jauntiness of the 
colonies and the khaki sombreros of the 
C. I. V.'s! Coldstream Guards, Scots 
Guards, Dragoon Guards, Lancers, Hussars, 
Artillery, Engineers, King's Royal Rifles, 
all the corps that had for the first time 
come clearly into her consciousness, in her 
tardy absorption into English realities — 
Jews seemed to be among them all. And 
without conscription — oh, what would poor 
Solomon have thought of that! 

The cathedral synagogue itself struck a 
note of modern English gaiety, as of a 
hotel dining-room — freshly gilded, divested 
of its historic mellowness, the electric light 
replacing the ancient candles and flooding 
the winter afternoon with white resplen- 
dence. The pulpit — yes, the pulpit — was 
swathed in the Union- Jack; and looking 
toward the box of the parnass and gabbai, 
she saw it was occupied by officers with 
gold sashes. Somebody whispered that he 
with the medaled breast was a Christian 
Knight and Commander of the Bath — "a 
great honor for the synagogue!" What! 
were Christians coming to Jewish services, 
even as she had gone to Christian? Why, 
here was actually a white cross on an 
officer's sleeve. 

And before these alien eyes, the cantor, 
intoning his Hebrew chant on the steps of 
the ark, lit the great many-branched Cha- 
nukah candlestick. Truly the world was 
changing under her "eyes. 

And when the chief rabbi went toward 
the ark in his turn, she saw that he wore a 
strange scarlet-and-white gown (military 
too, she imagined in her ignorance), and 



— oh, even rarer sight ! — he was followed 
by a helmeted soldier, who drew the curtain 
revealing the ornate Scrolls of the Law. 

And amid it all a sound broke forth that 
sent a sweetness through her blood. An 
organ ! An organ in synagogue ! Ah, 
here indeed was Anglicization ! 

It was thin and reedy even to her ears, 
compared with that divine resonance in St. 
Paul's: a tinkling apology, timidly dis- 
connected from the congregational singing, 
and hovering meekly on the borders of the 
service — she read afterward that it was 
only a harmonium — yet it brought a strange 
exaltation, and there was an uplifting even 
to tears in the glittering uniforms and nod- 
ding plumes. Simon's eyes met his 
mother's, and a flash of the old childish 
love passed between them. 

There was a sermon — the text taken 
with dual appropriateness from the book 
of Maccabees. Fully one in ten of the* 
Jewish volunteers, said the preacher, had 
gone forth to drive out the bpld invader 
of the Queen's dominions. Their beloved 
country had no more devoted citizens than 
the children of Israel who had settled under 
her flag. So at one in spirit and ideals 
were the Englishman and the Jew whose 
scriptures he had imbibed, it was no acci- 
dent that the Anglophobes of Europe were 
also anti-Semites. 

And then the congregation rose, while 
the preacher behind the folds of the Union - 
Jack read out the names of the Jews who 
had died for England in the far-off veldt. 
Every head was bent as the names rose on 
the hushed air of the synagogue. It went 
on and on, this list, reeking with each 
bloody historic field, recalling every regi- 
ment, British or colonial, on and on in the 
reverent silence, till a black pall seemed to 
descend, inch by inch, overspreading the 
synagogue. She had never dreamed so 
many of her brethren had died, out 
there. 

Ah, surely they were knit now, these 
races; their friendship sealed in blood! 

As the soldiers filed out of synagogue, 
she squeezed toward Simon and seized his 
hand for an instant, whispering passion- 
ately, "My lamb, marry her — we are all 
English alike." 

Nor did she ever know that she had said 
these words in Yiddish ! 
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XII. 

Now came an enchanting season of con- 
fidences; the mother, caught up in the 
glow of this strange love, learning to see 
the girl through the boy's eyes, though 
the only aid to his eloquence was the photo- 
graph of a plump little blonde with be- 
witching dimples. The time was not ripe 
yet for bringing 
Lucy and her 
together, he ex- 
plained. In 
fact, he hadn't 
actually pro- 
posed. His 
mother under- 
stood he was 
waiting for the 
year of mourn- 
ing to be up. 
"But how will 
you be mar- 
ried? 1 ' she once 
asked. 

44 Oh, there's 
the Registrar," 
he said care- 
lessly. 

"But can't 
you make her 
a proselyte?'' 
she ventured 
timidly. 

He colored. 
"It would be 
absurd to sud- 
denly start talk- 
ing religion to 
her." 

''But she 
knows you're a 
Jew." 

"Oh, I dare 
say. I never •• 
hid it from her 
brother — so why 
But her father's 



And he smiled ruefully. 




Drawn by L. Raven-Hill. 

'SHE STOLE TOWARD HIM . . . AND LAID HER HANDS UPON 
HIS HEAVING SHOULDERS."' 



she kuow? 
crank, so I 



shouldn't 
a bit of a 
rather avoid the subject. ' ' 
"A crank? About Jews?" 
"Well, old Winstay has got it into his 
noddle that the Jews are responsible for 
the war — and that they leave the fighting 
to the English. It's rather sickening: to 
tell the truth, even in South Africa we are 



not treated as we should be, consider- 
ing " 

Her dark eye lost its pathetic humility. 
"But how can he say that, when you 

yourself — when you saved his " 

"Well, I suppose just because he knows 
I was fighting, he doesn't think of me as 
a Jew. It's a bit illogical, I know." 
4 But then, logic 
is not the old 
boy's strong 
point." 

44 He seemed 
such a nice old 
man, " said 
Mrs. Cohn, as 
she recalled the 
photograph of 
the white- 
haired cherub 
writing with a 
quill at a prop- 
erty desk. 

"Oh, off his 
hobby- horse 
he's a dear old 
boy. That's 
why I don't 
help him into 
the saddle." 

"But how 
can he be igno- 
rant that we've 
had over a thou- 
sand at the 
war?" she per- 
sisted. "Why, 
the paper had 
all their photo- 
graphs!" 

44 What pa- 
per?" said 
Simon, laugh- 
ing. "Do you 
su ppose he 
reads the Jew- 
you? Why, he's 



like 



ish what's-a-name, 

never heard of it." 

44 Then you ought to show him a copy." 
4 'Oh, mother," and he laughed again. 

44 That would only prove to him there are 

too many Jews everywhere." 

A cloud began to spread over Mrs. 

Cohn's hard-won content. But apparently 

it only shadowed her own horizon. Simon 
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was as happily full of his Lucy as ever. 

Nevertheless, there came a Sunday even- 
iug when Simon returned from Harrow 
earlier than his wont, and Hannah's dog- 
like eye noted that the cloud had at last 
reached his brow. 

44 You have had a quarrel ?" she cried. 

44 Only with the old boy. 11 

44 But what about?" 

44 The old driveler has just joined some 
League of Londoners for the suppression 
of the immigrant alien. " 

44 But you should have told him we all 
agree there should be decentralization/' 
said Mrs. Cohn, quoting her favorite Jew- 
ish organ. 

4 'It isn't that — it's the old fellow's 
vanity that's hurt. You see, he composed 
the 4 Appeal to the Briton,' and gloated 
over it so conceitedly that I couldn't help 
pointing out the horrible contradictions. ' ' 

4 'But Lucy " his mother began 

anxiously. 

"Lucy's a brick. I don't know what 
my life would have been without the little 
darling. But listen, mother." And he 
drew out a portentous prospectus. "They 
say aliens should not be admitted unless 
they produce a certificate of industrial 
capacity, and in the same breath they 
accuse them of taking the work away from 
the British workman. T^ow, this isn't a 
Jewish question, and I didn't raise it as 
such — just a piece of muddle — and even 
as an Englishman I can't see how we can 
exclude outlanders here after fighting for 



4 ' But Lucy ' ' his mother interrupted . 

His vehement self-assertion passed into an 
affectionate smile. , 

"Lucy was dimpling alj over her face. 
She knows the old boy's vanity. Of 
course, she couldn't side with me openly." 

44 But what will happen? Will you go 
there again?" 

The cloud returned to his brow. "Oh, 
well, we'll see." 

A letter from Lucy saved him the trouble 
of deciding the point. 

"Dear silly old Sim," it ran — "Father 
has been going on dreadfully, so you had 
better wait a few Sundays till he has 
cooled down. After all, you yourself admit 
there is a grievance of congestion and high 
rents in the East End. And it is only 
natural — isn't it? — that after shedding our 



blood and treasure for the empire we should 
not be in a mood to see our country overrun 
by dirty aliens." 

"Dirty!" muttered Simon, as he read. 
14 Has she seen the Christian slums — 
Flower and Dean Street!" And his hand- 
some Oriental brow grew duskier with 
anger. It did not clear till he came to: 
4 'Let us meet at the Crystal Palace next 
Saturday, dear quarrelsome person. Three 
o'clock, in the Pompeian Room. I have an 
aunt at Sydenham, and I can go in to tea 
after the concert and hear all about the 
missionary work in the South Sea Islands. ' ' 

XIII. 

Ensued a new phase in the relation of 
Simon and Lucy. Once they had met in 
freedom, neither felt inclined to revert to 
the restricted courtship of the drawing- 
room. Even though their chat was merely 
of books and music and pictures, it was 
delicious to make their own atmosphere, 
untroubled by the flippancy of the brother 
or the earnestness of the father. In the 
presence of Lucy's artistic knowledge Simon 
was at once abashed and stimulated. She 
moved in a delicate world of symphonies 
and silver- point drawings of whose very , 
existence he had been unaware, and rever- 
ence quickened the sense of romance which 
their secret meetings had already enhanced. 

Once or twice he spoke of resuming his 
visits to Harrow, but the longer he delayed 
the more difficult the conciliatory visit. 

4 'Father is now deeper in the League than 
ever," she told him. "He has joined the 
Committee, and the Prospectus has gone 
forth in all its glorious contradiction." 

"But, considering I am the son of an 
alien, and have fought for " 

"There! there! Quarrelsome person," 
she interrupted laughingly. "No, no, 
no, you had better not come till you can 
forget your remote genealogy. You see 
even now father doesn't quite realize you 
are a Jew. He thinks you have a strain 
of Jewish blood, but are in every other 
respect a decent Christian body." 

"Christian!" cried Simon in horror. 

"Why not? You fought side by side 
with my brother; you ate ham with us." 

Simon blushed hotly. "But, Lucy, you 
don't think religion is ham!" 

"What then? Merely Shem?" she 
laughed. 
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Simon laughed too. How clever she was ! 
44 But you know I never could believe in 
the Trinity and all that. And what's 
more — I don't believe you do yourself. " 

44 It isu't exactly what one believes. I 
was baptized into the Church of England 
— I feel myself a member. Really, Sim, 
you are a dreadfully argumentative and 
quarrelsome person." 

4 'I'll never quarrel with you, Lucy," he 
said,* half entreatingly ; for somehow he 
felt a shiver of cold at the word " bap- 
tized, ' ' as though himself plunged into the 
font. 

In this wise did both glide away from 
any deep issue or decision till the summer 
itself glided away. Mrs. Cohn, anxiously 
following the courtship through Sim's love- 
smitten eyes, her suggestion that the girl 
be brought to see her received with equal 
postponement, began to fret for the great 
thing to come to pass. One cannot be 
always heroically stiffened to receive the 
cavalry of communal criticism. Waiting 
weakens the backbone. But she concealed 
from her boy these flaccid relapses. 

44 You said you'd bring her to see me 
when she returned from the seaside, ' ' she 
ventured to remind him. 

44 So I did; but now her father is drag- 
ging her away to Scotland." 

44 You ought to get married the moment 
she gets back." 

44 I can't expect her to rush things — with 
her father to square. Still, you are not 
wrong, mother. It's high time we came 
to a definite understanding between our- 
selves at least. ' ' 

44 What!" gasped Mrs. Cohn. 44 Aren't 
you engaged?" 

44 Oh, in a way, of course. But we've 
never said so in so many words. ' ' 

For fear this should be the 4i English" 
way, Mrs. Cohn forbore to remark that the 
definiteness of the Sugarman method was 
not without compensations. She merely 
applauded Simon's more sensible mood. 

But Mrs. Cohn was fated to a further 
season of fret. Day after day the 44 fat 
letters" arrived with the Scottish postmark 
and the faint perfume that always stirred 
her own wistful sense of lost romance — 
something far off and delicious, with the 
sweetness of roses and the salt of tears. 
And still the lover, floating in his golden 



mist, vouchsafed her no definite news. 

One night she found him restless beyond 
his wont. She knew the reason. For 
two days there had been no scented letter, 
and she saw how he started at every creak 
of the garden-gate, as he waited for the 
last post. When at length a step was 
heard crunching on the gravel, he rushed 
from the room, and Mrs. Cohn heard the 
hall-door open. Her ear, disappointed of 
the rat-tat, morbidly followed every sound ; 
but it seemed a long time before her boy's 
returning footstep reached her. The 
strange, slow drag of it worked upon her 
nerves, and her heart grew sick with pre- 
monition. 

He held out the letter toward her. His 
face was white. 44 She cannot marry me, 
because I am a Jew, " he said tonelessly. 

4 'Cannot marry you!" she whispered 
huskily. 44 0h, but this must not be! I 
will go to the father; I will explain! 
You saved his son — he owes you his 
daughter. ' ' 

He waved her hopelessly back to her seat 
— for she had started up. "It isn't the 
father, it's herself. Now that I won't let 
her drift any longer, she can't bring herself 
to it. She's honest, anyway, my little 
Lucy. She won't fall back on the old 
Jew-baiter. ' ' , 

44 But how dare she — how dare she think 
herself above you?" Her doglike eyes 
were blazing yet once again. 

44 Why are you Jews surprised?" he said 
bitterly. 44 You've held yourself aloof 
from the others long enough, God knows. 
Yet you wonder they've got their preju- 
dices, too." 

And, suddeuly laying his head on the 
table, he broke into sobs — sobs that tore 
at his mother's heart, that were charged 
with memories of his ancient tears, of the 
days of paternal wrath and the rending of 
44 The Pirates of Pecheli." And as in the 
days when his boyish treasures were changed 
to ashes, she stole toward him, with an 
involuntary furtive look to see if S. Cohn's 
back was turned, and laid her hands upon 
his heaving shoulders. But he shook her 
off! 44 Why didn't a Boer bullet strike 
me down?" Then with a swift pang of 
remorse he raised his contorted face and 
drew hers close against it — their love the 
one thing saved from Anglicization. 
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GENERATION 
ago, the Mar- 
ried Flirt was a 
comparatively unknown quantity. But a 
generation ago, society had not formed a 
syndicate. 

It is quite remarkable what a syndicate 
can do. 

Gold means power. Much gold, com- 
bined, means privilege. 

The society-syndicate has much gold, 
combined; and out of the resulting privi- 
leges, we have a fully developed and numer- 
ous species of the married flirt. 

Nine out of ten society women are flirts. 

All society men are flirts. (Let the 
man in society who has never had and 
never hopes to have a flirtation, cast 
the first stone, and I will modify this state- 
ment.) 

All the married flirts in society, how- 
ever, do not take up their position solely 
to take advantage of a privilege. 

Sometimes young matrons are impelled 
by necessity. Every other married woman 
in society has a retinue of proteges and ad- 
mirers. They make her popular, "possi- 
ble." They make her entertainments a 
success. They make her a leader. They 
are as much a part of her make-up as her 
shoe-strings and bonnets. They are the 
fad, the fashion. What more? 



Sometimes ennui is an impelling factor. 
One must do something. Society's aims 
at best are not lofty. Spending time and 
money to convince other people with time 
and money that you are as good as or bet- 
ter than they are is not soul-inspiring, even 
when it ends in victory. It is apt to 
leave as much unrest as it started with, or 
more. 

And what is better calculated to develop 
a flirt than a spirit of unrest and a surplus 
of time? 

Then there are married flirts who develop 
from neglect; and these are they whose 
example is most to be feared. Pique is a 
dangerous element in the making of a 
married flirt. 

There are others who flirt to forget 
— and these are they whose example should 
be a lesson. They are forgetting — are 
they? — that the modern "marriage for 
convenience" fulfils that for which it is 
named and intended — and no more. 

And the man in society who flirts? 

First, because he is a man. 

Next, because he is probably a selfish 
man, and does not wish to pass by any- 
thing he might get. 

Then, he may be disappointed in his 
wife — men often are. 

Or he may be disappointed in his home. 

Perhaps he has pictured one of those 
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homes we read about, where love reigns 
and babies prattle. Perhaps he expected 
to go home from business to a t£te~&-tete, 
instead of a kettledrum. He may even 
have listened for the anxious patter of her 
hurrying feet at his approach, and heard 
instead her laughter in the drawing-room, 
while she brewed tea for her "retinue." 

Or he may have been a believer in the 
"marriage for convenience" — and, having 
mixed hiaown medicine, balks at the dose. 

There is the difference between the 
modern man and the modern woman. A 
man often marries for flesh pots, and is dis- 
appointed and bitter when everlasting 
boredom is substituted for the possibilities 
of a real marriage. A woman marries for 
material gain, and adjusts her life accord- 
. ingly. She has made the sacrifice and 
counted the cost. She has weighed mar- 
riage as God intended it against marriage 
as society has distorted it. Perhaps she 
argues with a certain amount of logic. No 
two natures are alike. There are practical 
women and idealists; women who crave 
love and others who repel it; women who 
have enduring power and others who 
would wilt beneath the hardships of 
denial ; women whose natures feed and* 
glow on the adulation of men, the envy of 
women, the glitter of society and the pace 
of its court, just as other women's natures 
shrink from the tinsel of society and find 
their best satisfaction in the perfect loving 
and living that pervade a real home. 

So the woman who contemplates a ma- 
terial m irriage may reason that two good 
rules for attaining happiness are: First, 
know yourself, discover what your nature 
most needs to make it happy ; and, second, 
supply the demand. 

Being convinced that she is most 
practical, that wealth, or title, or position 
would mean more to her than love, she 
enters into the contract. 

Why does it always fail? Why does the 
theory, which seemed so logical, go to 
pieces in practice? Because there was a 
flaw in the logic. There can be no logical 
argument on subjects relative to the human 
heart without experience with and knowl- 
edge of human nature. And knowledge 
of human nature teaches us that a being 
was never created so sordid, so practical, 
that he was not at some time, in some 



manner, vulnerable to the appeal of human 
love and sympathy. 

What, then, must be the natural out- 
come of the marriage for convenience? 

Sooner or later every man or woman 
who enters into it must know and under- 
stand that the gold of the whole earth 
and the conquest % of the universe cannot 
silence the cry of a heart that is starved. 

Into the most practical life will come 
moments when the material walls will 
crumble, and the momentary view into 
elysium will make the fleshpots of Egypt 
seem pitiful by comparison. 

Browning struck the keynote when he 
wrote : 

** There are flashes struck from midnights, 

There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honors perish, 

Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle ; 
While just this or that poor impulse 

Which for once had play uustifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 

That away the rest have trifled." 

It doesn't require more than one moment 
of insight to demonstrate to a man or a 
woman the exact value of material things 
in the summing-up of a lifetime. It 
doesn't require a second flash of the glow 
that might have been, to show the ma- 
terially married man and woman the leaden 
coloring of the course they have chosen. 
The results of their knowledge must de-. 
peud upon the temperament of both. Each 
resolves to make the best of things. So- 
ciety, which has been the instigator of the 
false step, does her best to retrieve herself. 
She offers privileges by way of consolation. 

The girl who has married for wealth, 
or title, or position enjoys for a brief 
space — until she becomes accustomed to 
them — the advantages with which she 
hoped to satisfy her dominant self. Then 
she discovers the rest of her, and — presto ! 
before the year is spent she is training a 
kindergarten of young men in the arts of 
love-making; or basking in the attentions 
of several bachelors, or causing society to 
wink over a harmless little affair with the 
husband of some other married flirt. 

And her own husband? Likewise busy. 
He is making the best of things in his own 
way. Sometimes it's in society. Often 
it's at the club. More often it isn't. It 
doesn't really matter very much — except 
in the way of finances. As a society 

27 
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adjunct husbands are not strictly essential — 
unless it be the husband of somebody else, 
or her brother or father or son. Any of 
these are acceptable attendants at func- 
tions. Besides, it's bad form to be seen 
too often with one's own husband. If 
he's a man of affairs — which he must be, 
to supply funds for t!he pace — he must 
have things on his mind. He is always 
"so busy, you know." 

How many married flirts, if called upon 
for an accounting, would plead " neglect" ! 
How many console themselves with the 
thought that their husbands are "always 
away," or 44 always busy," or "always 
distracted with thoughts that dwell more 
on the market than on their wives' ' ! Do 
these women go back to first causes? Do 
they realize that the condition which 
makes their lives vapid and empty is of 
their own making? Do they know that in 
following a pace which 'keeps their hus- 
bands close to the grindstone, they are 
casting from them every chance for real 
happiness? 

Every married flirt is not the result of a 
mistaken marriage. There are men and 
women who marry purely for love but are 
caught in the tide of the modern society 
and severed from- their best motives and 
purposes. They become inoculated with 
.the bacilli of greed and envy. They catch 
the fever of competition and worldly ambi- 
tion. All the energy and purpose within 
them is combined for social advancement, 
lie spends his life wresting from the 
money-market the price of the bauble, and 
she spends hers in ferreting her way 4i in." 

What of the union of heart, and mjnd, 
and soul which marriage should mean? 
There is none. 

What of the lofty aims to be fulfilled 
together, the mental and spiritual and 
ethical development which is the flower of 
true marriage? — sacrificed for dead-sea 
fruit that lures as it hangs out of reach, 
and falls at their feet in a crumbled mass 
of disappointment and chagrin and utter 
emptiness ! 

Is it difficult to trace the development of 
the married flirt in unions such as these? 
Is it difficult to trace such development iu 
any union not founded on the bases of love 
and sympathy? 

What is the matter with the views on 



marriage of the modern girl? In arts, pro- 
fessions, sciences, sports, she is making 
rapid strides. What does she do with her 
judgment and poise when she considers the 
subject of getting married? 

Why does a suitor's material position in 
the world govern her answer? 

Why is the first question her friends ask 
of her engagement, 44 Is she doing well?" 

Is it an inquiry into the man's perso- 
nality and character, and their intrinsic 
worth? Hardly. It is rather curiosity 
as to his bank -account and the material 
status the girl will take after marriage. 

If only there were some way, other than 
experience, to make men and women realize 
the importance of getting married prop- 
erly! 

Fancy buying a book to read because it , 
had a pretty binding! 

Yet how many women t marry men with- 
out looking beyond the title-page-— per- 
fectly satisfied if they be bound in sufficient 
gilt trimming to make a good appearance. 
How many girls study the character and 
motives of the men they marry? How 
many girls seek to discover a man's moral 
force, or mental scope, or the deep places 
•in his nature if he have any? 

And does the ordinary man know any- 
thing more of the girl he marries than 
thajt she has pretty eyes, or plenty of 
moaey, or an accomplishment or two; or 
that somebody else wants her; or that he* 
can't sleep, or think, or eat or drink, for 
thinking of her? 

Perhaps the ordinary man will call this 
last condition love — but it isn't. Love is 
not based on physical attraction only. It 
is based on a combination of the physical 
and mental. A man's fascination by a 
beautiful face or form is not love ; but that 
fascination, together with a regard for 
beauties in character and a true relation of 
sympathy — not only is that love, but it is 
a love that will last and stand the acid 
of practical conditions. 

Yet how often is it possible for young 
people, under the present organization of 
society, to come to this tacit understanding 
of each other's qualities? 

They meet in society. They like each 
other, and arrange to meet often — in so- 
ciety. They are "on parade" and have on 
their society armor. It is impenetrable. 
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They are seldom alone. It wouldn't be 
proper. If they were, they might discover 
each other's real selves — which would be 
counter to society's traditions. They 
talk theaters and operas, musicales and 
scandals. No wonder the modern society 
man and woman get blase" and count them- 
selves practical. Everybody sounds alike. 
The only difference is a material one. 
Some have more "position, or more pedi- 
gree, or more wealth than others. Hence 
the material marriage, the disappoint- 
ments, the married flirts, and the morbid 
era, in fiction and in reality, which deals 
with such unwholesome problems as "Is 
marriage a failure?" "Ought a man to 
leave his wife if he loves another?" "Is 
it honorable for a woman to live with the 
husband she does not love?" 

Why are these topics subjects for dis- 
cussion in the drawing-rooms of to-day? 
Because they are subjects for thought in 
the boudoirs. 

The married flirt is not happy. No 
woman is happy in loving more than one 
at a time; and neither man nor woman is 
happy out of entire possession of the one 
loved. 

The only chance for happiness for the 
married man and woman is at home; and 
that chance is greatly diminished after the 
first flirtation. 

Realizing that each can do without the 
other is an unfortunate discovery. Realiz- 
ing that each can do with somebody else 
is still more unfortunate. 

The young married woman drifts. into 
her first flirtation unconsciously. Usually 
it is the result of having too much waste 
time at her disposal. She doesn't know 
just what to do with her days. A great 
many young men and women in her set are 
in the same predicament. They solve the 
problem together. They meet on the 
links, at teas, at luncheons, on the drives 
and walks, and at the country clubs. 

If she married "for convenience," she 
probably has "taken notice," and fallen 
gracefully into an entertaining flirtation. 

If she married for love, she will be very 
much surprised to discover — by word of 
mouth — that a woman's love-affairs may not 
be all over when she marries, and that 
there is no lack of opportunity for the woman 
in society to develop into a married flirt. 



First, there are the youths fresh out of 
college, just beginning to spread their 
wings. They are impressionable youths, 
and on their advent into society run their 
age up several years and aim to look like 
men of the world. This type of young 
man would deem his education incomplete 
if it did not embrace one affair with a 
married woman. Sometimes it is a very 
one-sided affair, and he doesn't get much 
notice. 

Sometimes, too, it is a very serious affair 
for the young man. After all, there may 
be justification for him. If it is the proper 
thing for the married woman in his set to 
have a retinue of admirers, it must be 
equally proper to be one of the retinue. 

Perhaps the married flirt has become so 
used to expressions of adoration, representing 
more or less of sincerity, that she does not 
realize how much it may mean to a youth 
who hasn't had any previous experience 
with married flirts. The words that may 
fall from his lips with meaning have be- 
come so hackneyed to her. 

"I shall never love any woman but you. 
I shall never marry. If we had only met 
sooner! I know not what the future may 
bring forth; life is uncertain; you may 
never be mine: but I shall always thank 
God for having met you. You have made 
me better." 

It is such familiar phrasing ! And some 
of them are very much worse. Others 
have married and forgotten. Still others 
have laughed over it, loved a hundred 
other married flirts, and developed into 
society flirts themselves. Perhaps into the 
bachelor variety, who keep the clubs and 
society going, and constitute a very formi- 
dable example for the younglings who want 
to be men about town; or the married 
variety, who find something to admire in 
every woman they meet, except their own 
wives. 

There is another distinct difference be- 
tween men and women. The married 
woman who flirts goes out of her way to be 
nice to her husband — particularly in so- 
ciety. She rarely talks behind his back. 
The married man who flirts begins his 
siege by a plea for sympathy. His "home 
associations are unpleasant." His wife 
has a ''terrible temper." He doesn't 
dwell on the grievance which instigates it. 
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That is another story. Or they are " thor- 
oughly uncongenial." He is not under- 
stood. He sighs for 4 'companionship, ' ' for 
44 inspiration and encouragement." He 
"could accomplish so much if some one 
took an interest" in him. Sometimes he 
vaguely hints that his wife is not his equal. 
He "married young," and success came 
after. "Women do not advance so rapidly 
as men." 

The married flirt of this species is ap- 
parently blind to the reflection upon him- 
self in these complaints. It is true that 
self-made men do often advance beyond 
reach of their wives, but why? Because 
their wives have not had the same advan- 
tages. They have not been out in the 
world with people of greater culture and 
education. Their husbands have been 
ashamed of the women who began with 
them at the foot of the ladder, and have kept 
them in the background. These women 
have not traveled — there were the chil- 
dren to be cared for at home. And they 
are not at ease with luxury, these women 
with seamed faces, roughened hands and 
care-worn eyes, because their husbands 
have not allowed them such incomes as 
they spent upon themselves. Women who 
have passed a lifetime worrying over pennies 
cannot lavish with easy grace a fortune on 
entertainment. Their manners have kept 
narrowed with their limitations, and their 
views have suffered the same dwarfing 
process. 

The man who admires independent 
women often is a bully at home. If 
the married flirt were not so busy with 
his flirtations, he might, in almost every 
instance, cultivate in his own garden what 
he is busily seeking in his neighbor's. 

There is another kind of married flirta- 
tion that is more dangerous than any of 
these. Those who indulge in it would 
demur against this classification. It has 
none of the elements of flippancy. It is 
serious. It is the real love of a man and 



a woman whom marriage separates. There 
is nothing in the world more pitiful, be- 
cause there is nothing more helpless. . It is 
the bitterest expiation for the crime of a 
loveless marriage, for it is the deepest 
tragedy the human heart can know. 

When true, wise men and women face 
this problem, they do the only true, wise 
thing that can be done. They turn their 
faces from it and from each other. 

But the majority of men and women are 
not true and wise. So they compromise. 
If they cannot realize all their love might 
have meant to them, they can still glean 
some benefits from it. There shall be no 
love-making; but there can still be friend- 
ships — made strong and imperishable be- 
cause of deeper feeling, and noble because 
of the sacrifice. There shall be comrade- 
ship of the inspiring, bettering, uplifting 
sort, and they shall soar upward together 
— until they strike some foreign substance 
in the platonic ether, and the dream goes 
to pieces on the rocks. 

They will never try it again, for they 
will have joined the Army of the Wise — 
for which only experience can qualify. 

But others will try it on all the old fa- 
miliar lines — platonic friendship, intellect- 
ual companionship, good fellowship, col- 
laboration for the benefit of social or literary^ 
progress, or any mutually congenial theme. 

It won't work. 

You cannot erect a perfect creation on an 
imperfect foundation. You cannot pursue a 
wrong course to attain a right destination. 
There is no chance for platonic friendship 
where one or both have confessed to love. 
There can be nothing great or noble in a 
love that is not open and aboveboard. 

No matter how great the beauty into 
which such a love might otherwise have 
flowered, it cannot flourish with the canker 
of the clandestine touch poisoning its roots. 
The love-plant is the rarest that God has put 
upon earth — but it will not blossom in the 
wrong soil. 
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POISONS may be toxicoloquially cata- 
logued as triply fascinating. First, 
because of the mystery of them; second, 
because behind the mystery loom the great 
figures of the Borgias and the Brinvilliers; 
and, finally, because they involve the whole 
subject of murder considered as an art. 

The term 4 'art 1 ' is used for the reason that 
De Quincey so labeled it. He had a pretext. 
Had he wished he could have had a text. 

Once upon a time people who got in 
the way were dosed with hemlock. Death 
came very agreeably. It neither convulsed 
nor distorted. It left the beauty of the 
victim unmarred, the features uncon- 
tracted, the mouth half closed. It left no 
trace either. There is art. Whoso says 
art says Greece. In Greece poisoners were 
artists. That is, a number of centuries ago. 

In the days that succeeded them, art 
persisted but methods changed. Occa- 
sionally people who were in the way did 
not wait to be killed, but killed them- 
selves. That simplified matters. Occa- 
sionally, too, they were urged to die. It 
was the young Emperors of old Rome who 
did the urging. Yet sometimes they did 
not bother. A lady named Locusta dis- 
covered a way of cooking mushrooms 
which was found to be very serviceable. 
Nero served it to his brother Britannicus. 
Agrippina set it before her husband, Claud- 



ian. Domitian administered it first to his 
father, Vespasian ; nex t to his brother, Titus. 
They were all in the way. ^The mush- 
room stew dispersed them. What the in- 
gredients were, we may surmise and never 
know. It was an imperial dish, however, 
and as such reserved for the purple. 
Patricians, in their inability to obtain it, 
invented a needle and a ring. 

Lampridus, or Spartian, or whoever the 
brute may have been that abridged a 
chronicle in the " Scriptores Histora? 
August®, " describes the needle. It had 
a poisoned tip. Those who liked gave 
a little prick to those they did not like, 
and the latter fell dead. This perform- 
ance usually occurred in the Forum, where 
the crowd was such that the assassin could 
lose himself in it. 

Samples of the rings, recovered from 
the ruins of Pompeii, any one may examine 
at Naples. They suggest nothing so 
much as vipers of gold. A receptacle, 
moved by a spring, contained poison which 
exuded at a touch. At table, in the ani- 
mation of small talk, the assassin made but 
a gesture. On the food of his neighbor 
a drop would fall. The deed was done. 

There also was art — too precious perhaps 
to be lost. It is rumored that Naples is 
not now the sole depository of these play- 
things. In New York, a few years ago, a 
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death occurred which a jeweled snake, 
resting for a second on a glass of cham- 
pagne, is believed ter have occasioned. 
The belief may be unfounded, yet the pos- 
sibilities in it are splendidly ornate. 

Possibilities not similar but cognate 
were thoroughly appreciated during the 
Renaissance. That was the age when 
murder really flourished. There were sixty 
# recognized modes of eliminating, without 
fuss or scandal, such people as got in the 
way. It would be fastidious to describe 
them all. The most fashionable was Aqua 
Toffana, which remained in vogue up to 
the beginning of the last century and of 
which to-day we know only that, presuma- 
bly a preparation of arsenic, it was without 
color, taste or odor. But it was very 
effective. Adepts smeared it on one side 
of the blade of a golden knife with which 
they then cut a peach, and after giving 
the poisoned half to the lady who had in- 
curred their jealousy, ate the other half 
in her presence. It is difficult to regard 
that as otherwise than artistic too. But 
there was another preparation still more 
so. It acted not at once but years later. 
The victim became toothless, bald and 
dessicated, expiring after an agony relent- 
less and prolonged. Artistic and in- 
genious as well were the poisoned candles, 
poisoned gloves and poisoned flowers with 
which under the Borgias death was distrib- 
uted in Italy and which the Medici intro- 
duced in France. These things left no 
traces. Not that it would have mattered 
much if they had. The Medici cared 
nothing for the existence which they led 
in the minds of other people. The Borgias 
cared less. For that matter, the Borgian 
mode of life is to-day untellable except 
in Latin — the one language, parenthet- 
ically, which is suited to love, to religion 
and to crime. But the callousness of the 
clan, a callousness legendary in Lucretia 
and accentuated in Alexander, culminates 
in Caesar. 

In history's caverns there are monsters 
more masterful than he, but none more 
cold-blooded. A galley-slave in Mars is 
as familiar with the sonnets of Petrarch as 
he was with shame. The term had no 
meaning for him. Without heart, without 
nerves, without sensibilities of any kind, 
he turned sin into a system, crime into a 



code, and thus equipped, trusting no one 
and assassinating those who trusted him, 
cleared his way almost to the pontificate. 

Alexander, his father, exhaled death. 
He had cups, perfumes and even cucharists 
which produced it. And this pontiff, 
from whose presence poison emanated, 
trembled before his son. It was as well, 
perhaps. But perhaps, too, he trembled 
insufficiently. For presently, together they 
planned the elimination of five Cardinals. 
Then, through what jugglery is less uncer- 
tain than clear, the wine intended for the 
prelates and which had been studiously 
blended with cantarella — the household 
drug — father and son drank instead. Alex- 
ander tumbled over.. He was dead. But 
Caesar, who knew what he was about, had 
himself placed in the carcass of a bull, 
from which, either by virtue of an old 
superstition or else because of antitoxic 
properties which the carcasses of bulls do 
not possess to-day, he emerged subtle as a 
serpent that has discarded its skin. 

Among poisoners anterior and subse- 
quent Caesar Borgia is princeps. The 
champion of the lot, he was a pestilence 
in flesh and blood. Beside him those 
whom it remains to consider may seem 
rather trite. This we regret. If only for 
the purposes known as literary, we should 
like to present a crescendo of crime. Yet 
in the career of Mme. de Brinvilliers' we 
find some consolation. Though less spa- 
cious than his, it is almost as shameless. 

The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, ne'e — 
not Retrousse\ as some one somewhere 
amusingly noted, but — D'Aubray, was the 
daughter of a Frenchman of note. Accord- 
ing to an account which she was conscien- 
tious enough to provide, her childhood was 
remarkable only for its perversity, and her 
conduct while yet a girl left more to be 
desired than even she found it convenient 
to express. By way of offset, she charmed 
on sight. Extremely pretty, fetchingly 
slight, she had the face of an angel, the 
smile of a seraph, the attitude of a saint 
and a voice which was silken in its sweet- 
ness. Fancy a demon masquerading as 
Psyche and her portrait is done. At the 
age of twenty she became the wife of De 
Brinvilliers, a young nobleman of wealth. 
The wealth came to him through his mother 
from Gobelin, founder of the tapestry looms. 
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In the halls to which he took his bride, the 
number of these tapestries which must 
have been needed surpasses belief. In any 
event, a few of them are required to drape 
this story. For the Marchioness promptly 
interested herself elsewhere, and the Mar- 
quis followed suit. The immediate object 
of this lady's fancy was a Lieutenant 
named Sainte-Croix. Though her husband 
did not' mind, her father did. He had 
Sainte-Croix thrown in the Bastille, from 
which ultimately the Lieutenant issued. 
But meanwhile two things had occurred. 
The Marchioness had accumulated an in- 
tense hatred of her father and the officer 
had acquired a thorough familiarity with 
arsenic. When finally he was released, 
the dance began. 

In the guise of a sister of charity, the 
Marchioness proceeded to promenade 
through hospital wards. To the ill and 
ailing she brought words of comfort and 
delicate food. But those to whom she 
ministered died, in great agony at that. 
The Marchioness, however, was merely ex- 
perimenting with poison which she had 
got from Sainte-Croix. When she was as- 
sured that its effects were not suspected, 
the experiments were complete. At this 
juncture her father invited her to visit him. 
As a result she ministered, too, to him. 
For eight months she caressed him with 
one hand and dosed him with the other. 
After poisoning him twenty-eight times 
vainly, she doubled the dose and he died. 

That death slaked her hate. It en- 
riched her also. But she had brothers and 
sisters whom, unfortunately for them, it en- 
riched besides. During all this time the 
Marchioness and her husband were leading 
the life which befits people of rank. Such 
a life requires money. To obtain more, 
she poisoned her two brothers, and planned 
to eliminate her sisters as well. Meanwhile, 
to keep her hand in, she distributed arsenic 
right and left. She fed it to her servants, 
because they were awkward; to her 
daughter, because she was stupid; to her 
husband, because he was in the way. The 
Marquis was highly accommodating, but 
he continued to be, and that prevented her 
from marrying Sainte-Croix. But Sainte- 
Croix, who had no desire whatever of be- 
coming the mate of this reptile, fed De 
Brinvilliers with antidotes and the poor 



chap 2 poisoned one day, was counterpoisoned 
the next. How he enjoyed what was 
going on within him is a detail, the point 
is that enterprises so amusing ended as all 
things must. In the thick of them all, it 
occurred to Sainte-Croix to die, and in 
dying to leave behind various documents 
and confessions so compromising that the 
Marchioness was arrested, tried, convicted, 
beheaded, her body burnt and the ashes 
dispersed. 

It is said that her end was highly edify- 
ing. We have not a doubt of it. But so 
too was the fashion which she set. Paris, 
and more particularly Versailles, became 
powdered with poison. Even the King 
got a pinch or two. That he merited it is 
clear. The fourteenth Louis of France was 
not a good man, he was not even a good- 
looking man, but as kings go he was very 
imposing, quite august and not unreason- 
ably royal. 

Among his caprices was Louise de la 
Valliere, a human flower that exhaled 
everything which is sweet — and sad. The 
charm of her was too delicate to last, too 
delicate at least for the peppered palate of 
the monarch, too delicate in any event to 
withstand the splendor of the sunburst pro- 
jected by the Montespan. In the glare of 
it the girl withered. Her rival then be- 
came Queen of the Court of France. 
Royally beautiful, regally robed, sovereign 
in manner and sumptuous in magnificence, 
Mme. de Montespan, in lieu of charming, 
coerced. To use a localism of the land, 
she made the rain and the .fine weather. 
She did more, she made her children 
t4 princes of the blood." 

A lady so resourceful does not abdicate 
readily. At the first suspicion of a possi- 
ble successor she bethought herself of the 
powders which Sainte-Croix had dis- 
pensed. The effort to obtain them led 
her into strange company and stranger 
halls — into cellars where life was an article 
of commerce, into dens where hags com- 
pounded philters, into chapels where the 
Black Mass was held, into orgies sacrileg- 
ious, necromantic and obscene. From one 
such excursion she returned with a mixture 
of bat's blood and honey, a remedy which 
was regarded as highly efficacious for the 
restoration of alienated affection. 

In a recent work concerning the lady, 
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Monsieur Funck-Brentano says that this 
brew made the King deadly ill. The point 
to note is that when he recovered, the new 
star waned ; only, however, to be succeeded 
by another. The latter, Ange"lique de Fon- 
tanges, a very pretty maid of honor, so en- 
tranced the volatile heart of Louis that the 
prestige of the favorite was menaced as 
never before. In her rage she determined 
to kill them both, and at once she was 
back in those cellars, haunting those dens, 
consulting with artists in death, making 
her plans and expending in the prelimi- 
naries nearly a million of money. 

From these attentions Louis, of course, 
escaped, but Ang61ique died. Then the 
details of the plot, obtained by the secret 
service, were, together with the confes- 
sions of the various artists and assistants, 
submitted to the King. What happened 
to the accomplices is unimportant. Some 
of them were "promptly broken on the 
wheel ; others lived for years — one of them 
for forty — chained by the foot in subter- 
ranean cells. With Mme. de Montes- 
pan, mother of children of the House of 
France, nothing very serious could be 
done. She was thanked for her good 
offices and invited to retire into a convent, 
where ultimately she died, quite like a 
saint. 

Meanwhile the taste for poisons in- 
creased. There was barely a woman of 
rank who was not suspected of trying to 
get her husband out of the way. Many 
grandes dames were tried; some were con- 
victed ; others, including the Duchesse de 
Bouillon, were requested to amuse them- 
selves elsewhere. But while the taste in- 
creased, the mode improved. Powders 
ceased to be fashionable. It was no 
longer considered elegant to put arsenic 
in food. A drinking- cup was devised 
which turned wine into venom. Modern 
science has denied that such a cup could 
be. Another invention was a looking-glass. 
Its properties were such that anybody who 
looked in one fell dead. Modern science 
has denied the possibility of that magic. 
Modern science is very skeptical. It has 
routed many a beautiful legend. By way 
of compensation, it has produced toxics 
which would have thrown the dilettanti of 
the Renaissance into stupors of admiration. 



Consider, for instance, the micro-organ- 
isms which cause disease. Speaking rela- 
tively, it is bu^the day before yesterday that 
science made their acquaintance. We all 
know now that the cause of this complaint 
and that, is an insidious yet infinitesimal 
germ, which, removed from the patient, 
can lead a separate and potentially virulent 
existence until, introduced into other 
circles, it infects anew. Given any of these 
terrific little things and a modern Medici 
could distribute viaticums as indetectably 
as Fate. 

Within the bit of lignum vitae which 
served Caracalla for heart there were con- 
centrated the cruelty and the guile of a 
wilderness of tiger-cats. When the pre- 
torians eliminated him, they found in his 
luggage poisons supersuflicient for the de- 
struction of all the legions that he led. 
What fresh turpitudes • he was devising 
history has omitted to relate. But this is 
clear: could he have foreseen the possi- 
bilities in microbes which we have sug- 
gested, mountains of poisons would have 
seemed to him paltry. 

Apart from these possibilities, any phy- 
sician to-day who happened to be artistic- 
ally inclined could adapt penalties to 
persons. In a lady, for instance, who had 
become superfluous, he could induce con- 
sumption. Consumption is a very ladylike 
disease. No gentlewoman, however sensi- 
tive, would be ashamed to die of it. Then 
there is gout. Gout is a highly aristocratic 
complaint. Any self-respecting snob in 
whom it was induced would succumb to 
it with thanksgiving. 

Of possibilities and powers such as 
these the past knew nothing. By way of 
compensation it possessed poisons that were 
perfumes. Their odor perverted the imag- 
ination and stained the thoughts. They 
turned conceptions of right into wrong and 
made the unholy adorable- They drove 
matrons mad and senators to suicide. 

Long since, these perfumes have evapo- 
rated. In their stead are corrosives just as 
coercive. Catalogued as libel and slander, 
they are quite as convenient as the can- 
tarella of the Borgias and even more malef- 
icent than microbes. These are the poisons 
which are modish to-day. Such is modern 
progress. 
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ORGANIZED FOR THE GUIDANCE OP THE INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 
UPON A BASIS OF THE HIGHEST EQUITY. 

Bv John Brisbbn Walker. 



THE meeting of the leading representa- 
tives of capital and labor in the 
United States which took place in New 
York at the suggestion of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan in the latter part of December, 
seems to me the most important step in 
social progress that has occurred since the 
French Revolution. It shows that the 
brains of the country, having solved the 
preliminary problems of how to produce 
wealth, are now about to take up in dead 
earnest the vastly more important problem 
of how to distribute the country's produc- 
tion justly. 

It is probable that Mr. Morgan, in desir- 
ing this conference, had in mind the pro- 
tection of the great interests of the United 
States Steel Company from the calamity 
which would overtake its stocks in the event 
of any great and prolonged strike of the 
company's workingmen, or, indeed, the 
workingmen of any other of the great in- 
dustries of the country. It is unreasonable 
to expect wholly disinterested motives of 
any man. The most we can hope is that 
men should combine with their own progress 
a regard for their neighbors' rights and 
prosperity. Undoubtedly Mr. Morgan, 
while keenly alive to the welfare of the 
interests intrusted to his care and his own 
personal advantage, has in mind the far 
broader and more important interests of the 
workingman. With such minds concen- 
trated upon public affairs, we may hope for 
marvelous changes in the social condition 
of the workingman during the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. \ 

Perhaps not the least important of the 
phenomena connected with this movement 
were the presence and speech of Mr. Hanna. 
I have always regarded him as a man who 
did not comprehend the principles upon 
which our government was founded and 
who was essentially selfish in his ideals. 
To my great astonishment, his speech ex- 
hibited, the liveliest interest in questions 



far beyond any mere personal aggrandize- 
ment. I believe that he fully intended 
every word that he uttered, and that, how- 
ever reckless he may have been in the past 
in his destruction of republican ideals of 
government, he will take up in real earnest 
the attempt to solve this important prob- 
lem of distribution, to bring the working- 
man to the highest level of prosperity. 
Undoubtedly, in working out this problem, 
there will come to him an appreciation of 
those higher ideals which contemplate a 
government of the people, for the people, 
by the people, and the great influence he 
exerts will become a permanent factor in 
working out the destiny of the American 
Republic. 

The twentieth century opens with strange 
innovations. The man who. thinks is to 
the front in every line of work. There is 
no longer conservatism in the sense that 
was understood by the very respectable per- 
sons who, for the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, not only refused to apply 
reason to the conditions of life, but viewed 
with great disfavor any 'one who did. To- 
day the man who allows his mind to be 
free from prejudice — who seeks the truth, 
who measures every condition and com- 
bination by the exercise of intellect — is 
taking charge in every vocation of life. 
To follow old methods, means mediocrity. 

To apply the standard of reason, to re- 
ject the old if false, to invent new methods, 
means to be crowned with success. There 
is scarcely a man very prominent in business 
life to-day who does not owe his advance- 
ment to his courage in breaking away from 
the old and his ability to reason out actual 
conditions regardless of accepted traditions. 

From hour to hour we hear the crash of 
edifices built upon the stupidity and pride 
of centuries. This is to be preeminently 
the century of innovation. 

For a long time thoughtful students of 
political economy have recognized that 
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America, with its freedom from oppression 
and its great national resources, must pro- 
duce the men who would solve the two 
problems : — : 

How to produce wealth ;■ 

How to distribute it. 

Here is the idea as it dawned on Victor 
Hugo half a century ago. It has probably 
never been more distinctly stated: — 

14 The first problem contains the question 
of labor. 

"The second contains the question of 
wages. 

4 'In the first problem the question is of 
the employment of force. 

14 In the second of the distribution of en- 
joyment. 

4 'From the good employment of force 
results public power. 

44 From the good distribution of enjoy- 
ment results individual happiness. 

44 By good distribution, we must under- 
stand not equal distribution, but equitable 
distribution. The highest equality is equity. 

44 From these two things combined, pub- 
lic power without, individual happiness 
within, results social prosperity. 

44 Social prosperity means, man happy, 
the citizen free, the nation great. 

44 England solves the first of these two 
problems. She creates wealth wonderfully ; 
she distributes it badly. This solution, 
which is complete only on one side, leads 
her inevitably to these two extremes : mon- 
strous opulence, monstrous misery. All 
the enjoyment to a few, all the privation 
to the rest, that is to say to the people; 
privilege, exception, monopoly, feudality, 
springing from labor itself; a false and 
dangerous situation which founds public 
power upon private misery, which plants 
the grandeur of the state in the suffering 
of the individual. A grandeur ill consti- 
tuted, in which all the material elements 
are combined and into which no moral 
element enters. 

4 'Communism and agrarian law think 
they have solved the second problem. 
They are mistaken. Their distribution 
kills production. Equal partition abolishes 
emulation. And consequently labor. It 
is a distribution made by the butcher, who 
kills what he divides. It is therefore im- 
possible to stop at these professed solutions. 
To kill wealth is not lo distribute it. 



44 The two problems must be solved to- 
gether to be well solved. The two solutions 
must be combined and form but one." 

Former generations could not well un- 
dertake to solve the problem of how to 
distribute wealth, when they had not yet 
learned how to create it. While men were 
yet struggling for bread — while there was 
a scarcity of the necessities of life — it is 
not to be wondered at that but little atten- 
tion was given to the problems of distri- 
bution. The human being was yet a hyena 
prowling for food. His evolution into the 
contented house-dog could not come until 
there was sufficient to feed him. 

Progress in this direction was slow until 
science began to gain students. The study 
of the so-called 44 humanities' ' served but 
to count for inhumanity. But with the 
advances of scientific learning, innovation 
began to take wonderful strides. Machinery 
doubled and octupled and in some cases 
multiplied by one hundred the world's out- 
put. 

The time has come when a real, virile, 
clean-cut idea is all-powerful. In politics, 
in education* in religion, in business, it should 
be understood at once that no man or set of 
men is^powerful enough in this Republic to- 
day to combat one just idea. 

The time is practically here when no man 
will dare to form a business enterprise that 
will not bear what Mr. Roosevelt calls pub- 
licity. He must expect to have his scheme, 
if it involves the subscription of capital, 
eventually submitted to close analysis by 
the public. Success will be founded upon 
the thoroughness with which the basic 
reasoning has been made. 

A conference means food for thought. 
It is impossible that two able and sincere 
men should come together and talk truth- 
fully to each other without the setting in 
motion of some brain-atom which will tend 
to the benefit of the human race. If, 
then, the Morgans, and Mitchells, and 
Hannas, and Shaffers, and Schwabs, and 
Gomperses, the whole watched over by such 
splendid prelates as Ireland and Potter, 
meet together in earnest conference — and 
these conferences must be earnest, because 
they will be open to the public and the 
public will be quick to detect humbug or 
demago<Tiicry — the advance of the genera- 
t ion will be beyond our wildest expectations. 
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We have only to consider what is likely 
to ensue from the first conference to appre- 
ciate the wide-spread influence of such a 
body :- — 

A serious cause of dispute has arisen. 

Failing adjustment, the troubles have 
been referred to the Capital and Labor 
Conference. 

The discussions are absolutely open to 
the public. 

The press stands ready to present every 
argument which may be urged on either 
side. 

In a word, the whole world becomes the 
arbiter. 

Public opinion, which with every hour 
has been growing more and more intelli- 
gent, stands ready to make the decision. 

Does labor make unreasonable demands 
which, because of the nature of present 
business conditions, it is impossible to 
grant? The cause of capital is already won. 

On the contrary, if there is a manufactur- 
ing condition which only lacks organization 
to bring it to that point where labor can 
be protected, not only will the public 
decide, but Mr. Morgan and the gentlemen 
who have it in their power to change con- 
ditions will have the truth presented for 
their consideration; and doubtless, long 
before the public will have reached its 
verdict, a plan will have been set on foot 
for the reorganization. 

This presentation of Victor Hugo's will 
probably stand for all time as the first per- 
fectly clear-cut analysis of the subject ren- 
dered in language that can be understood 
by all. It should be put into the hands of 
every man employing labor; for, after all, 
the labor problem is entirely a question of 
organization and justice in its last analysis. 

The world has been busy so long trying 
to solve the problem of production that 
these other questions have meant but little 
for it. This meeting of the chief repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor will be his- 
toric because it is the first effort of the 
great employers to study the question of 
distribution. I have always been con- 
vinced that the solution of the problem 
must come from capital rather than from 
labor itself; foremost because the brains of 
the world are chiefly in the employ of 
capital. The men of labor have but little 
time to study deeply, they are not rendered 



sufficiently independent by circumstances to 
think disinterestedly, and their usefulness 
is largely curtailed by the jealousies of 
their fellow-workmen. 

Mr. Schwab stated very frankly that he 
objected to labor organizations as they 
exist ; and he w«as right. They are crude, 
very often guided .by brutal or illogical 
men, and many of them are organized 
selfishly without the slightest regard for 
the rights of other workingmen. But 
there is a steady evolution going on, and 
if Mr. Schwab would make his personal 
criticism of. their defects in a paper which 
he has been invited to contribute to The 
Cosmopolitan, it would doubtless be a 
long step in the direction of more perfect 
organization of the labor union. The 
ideal union undoubtedly has not yet been 
formed. Undoubtedly also one cause of 
the lack of more perfect organization is 
due to the fact that their councils are 
composed wholly of workingmen. If they 
should call in men from the outside — men 
like Roosevelt before he attained the Presi- 
dency, men like Charles Francis Adams, or 
William Allen White, or Albert Shaw of 
the "Review of Reviews" — high-toned, 
disinterested men not afraid to say dis- 
agreeable things if in the interests of truth, 
the advance over present conditions would 
be marked. 

It is probable, however, as already 
stated, that the solution will come from 
the side of capital — capital tired of ac- 
cumulating money and anxious for new 
intellectual worlds to conquer. Capital 
has the brains and the power to solve this, 
the most fascinating problem that ever 
engaged the human intellect. In com- 
parison, all other occupations are stupid 
and on a low plane. 

Roosevelt has uttered a cry which must 
go on reverberating through time until a 
better takes its place: — 

4 ''Aggressive fighting for the right is the 
greatest sport the world knows. ' ' 

The mere accumulation of money, the 
most intricate problem in organization, the 
most difficult in finance, is as child's play 
compared with the intellectual oppor- 
tunities offered by the problem of distri- 
bution. The Pierpont Morgan who solves 
it will truly be engaged in "the greatest 
sport the world has ever known." 
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THE STORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S LIFE. 

IV. 

By Jacob A. Rixs. 



I DID not know Theodore Roosevelt when 
he was a boy. He was just about big 
enough to fight his battles with the other 
school-boys when I landed at Castle Garden 
to begin mine with the world at large. 
We did not run across one another for 
cause. My battles of those days were in 
the slum, the Mulberry Bend to wit, which 
gave me such shelter as I found. His were 
uptown "on the avenue, " where the fine 
houses are. It was not until after twenty 
years of a running fight, when we met at 
the other end of Mulberry Street, at police 
headquarters, to battle there together 
with the slum, that I came to know him 
well. He was then a man worth twenty, 
as they go, in purpose and power. What 
I know of his boyhood is hearsay. He 
seldom spoke of it. It is not very different 
from the story of many a plucky American 
boy. Pluck was the hall-mark on this one. 
He had it from his father and from his 
mother. Away back it rooted in the in- 
domitable Dutch pluck that conquered 
oceans as it mastered men. Theodore 
Roosevelt was not an athlete. But by 
sheer determination he made himself one. 
If Tom Jones was too much for him to- 
day, there was still a to-morrow which 
usually found him the better boy of the 
two. Later on, in college, he met many a 
better man than himself with the boxing- 
gloves on, but few who stayed so, none 
who was able to wear him out. Punish- 
ment to him meant learning how to win. 
It was training. 

He had his escapades. What boy has 
not? I hope he enjoyed them. In fact, 
I know he did, from the gleam I caught 
in his eye when he was reproving one of 
his own boys, as was proper. On the 
school-bench he was not a genius. But 
genius is not in it with good hard work 
when it comes to turning out strong men. 
He mastered the hard lessons first, and 
made of himself a student, painstaking, 
patient, who when he knew a thing knew 
also why he knew it. His schooling served 
the right purpose of teaching him how to 
think. The scaffolding used in building 
up a reasoning mind was not mistaken for 



the mind itself. That happens often 
enough to make one sorry ; it is what is 
the matter with so much of our school 
teaching. It did not happen in young 
Roosevelt's case, and let us all be glad it 
did not. 

Very little "happened" where he was 
concerned. I never asked him, but I will 
warrant he did not often say "can't/ 1 the 
word I hate in the mouths of young people.. 
He made things go then, as he makes them 
go«now. One reason was that he had a 
father who did that thing. A mainstay 
in the boy's make-up was the affection he 
bore that father, one of the strongest and 
best citizens New York has ever had, at 
whose death it was truly said that it "in- 
volved a loss of moral force which any 
community could ill afford." Heredity 
thus made a compelling force in an active 
life is irresistible. Its ideals are bound to 
prevail. The politicians of his day side- 
tracked the father because of his cham- 
pionship of civil service reform, when it 
had few friends. They have lived, some 
of them, to see the son carry its banner 
victoriously through the thick of the fight 
and rally round it patriotic men every- 
where. The father's energy and wise bus- 
iness head found ways of caring for the 
Union soldiers in the field and for their 
wives and children at home. The son 
shared the beans issued to the officers' mess 
with his me*n when they were dying of the 
camp-fever before Santiago, and when the 
victory was won brushed red tape and prec- 
edent aside and "wrecked his career" for 
the twentieth time by demanding the recall 
of the army before weeping wives were- 
needlessly made widows. When the elder 
Theodore lay dying, the poor children, 
whose friend he had been, wept on his door- 
step and refused to be comforted. The week 
the son had left Mulberry Street to go to 
Washington to fit out our navy for the -war 
with Spain, a little hunchback girl came to 
police headquarters from the East Side 
tenements, leading her baby brother by the 
hand. His face was bruised and bleeding. 
Some tenants who bore his father a grudge 
had beaten him. And the children had 
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come straight to Mulberry Street for justice. 
It had never happened before; it has not 
happened since, for Tammany moved in 
soon after. It was the legacy of Roosevelt, 
his spirit battling for the right, for the 
people without a pull. Fitter memorial 
could have been set neither father nor son 
than the children's faith. Better than I 
can does it sum up what the resolute, 
courageous, unyielding determination of 
one man to see right done may mean — 
does mean — to us all. 

"Better faithful than famous" used to be 
one of Theodore Roosevelt's characteristic 
sayings. It has ever been his rule of life. 
And because he was faithful he has be- 
come famous. That in itself is giving his 
day a character to be proud of. Tell the 
croakers that, and the weak-kneed ones 
who sigh for "the good old days." There 
never were any so good as , these. The 
genuine men reap all the rewards nowa- 
days — the Warings, the Leonard Woods, 
the Roosevelts, the men who do things. 
You have only to make up your mind to 
that and stick to it, to win. A classmate 
of Roosevelt told me recently of being 
present t;t a Harvard reunion when a pro- 
fessor spoke of asking a graduate what 
would be his work in life. 

"Oh/ 1 said he, "really, do you know, 
nothing seems to me much worth while." 

Roosevelt, who was present, got up at 
that and went round to the professor's seat. 

"That fellow," he said, with a thump 
on the table that was not meant for it — 
"that fellow ought to have been knocked 
in the head. I would take my chances 
with a blackmailing policeman sooner than 
with him." 

I saw him take that kind of chances 
with the police force when men said it was 
altogether made up of blackmailers.. I 
had always insisted they were wrong. He 
proved it. The force under his touch be- 
came a body of heroes, equal to any task 
or sacrifice. Never a breath of blackmail 
stirred in the two years he ruled in Mul- 
berry Street. They are sighing there yet 
for the days of Roosevelt to come back, 
the maligners of policemen to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I am to tell of Theodore Roosevelt as 
an example to young men. When I tell 
our young men why that was, I have told 



them one of the great secrets of his success, 
which may be theirs, if they will it so. 
It was because he trusted his fellow-men. 
And when I say " trusted, " I do not mean 
that he said, "Here, I will watch this fel- 
low whom I have to trust, and see if he 
is worthy of it." That would have been 
putting a premium on fraud. He picked 
his man and trusted him absolutely, until 
he found he was not worthy of it, which 
was the rarest of things. For it is a trait 
of human nature that it will come up to 
what is expected of it — or down to it. It 
is the old story of giving a dog a bad name. 
What you believe your neighbor to be, that 
he will largely become by virtue of the 
standard your faith in him sets. The 
worst of men will try to deserve your trust. 
That is the real story of the philosopher'^ 
stone which the ancients sought in the 
midnight crucible and in the bowels of the 
earth. They were on the wrong track. 
The talisman that turns dross to gold we 
have in ourselves, in our own faith in our 
fellow-men. In the Good Book, the com- 
mands "Love God" and "Love your neigh- 
bor" go always together. They are really 
one. It is His way of making the world 
better — of using us to make it better. In 
no other way will it be done. The un- 
spoiled nature knows the secret intuitively, 
hence its power in a world whose wisdom is 
like chaif in the wind. As the days passed 
in Mulberry Street, Roosevelt seemed to 
me more and more like a touchstone by 
rubbing against which the true quality of 
everything is brought out. Before he left 
it, the street was sharply divided in two 
camps. Every rascal hated him with a 
vindictive hatred, while the honest men 
were his friends and followers almost to a 
man. 

He had done a man's work before he 
became the head of the police force, as we 
all know, and all through it there was the 
stamp of the man. He sat in the legis- 
lature when he was barely of age. Some 
politicians "picked him up," so they 
thought, to use in raking their chestnuts 
out of the fire. They never made a bigger 
mistake. Before he had been a month at 
Albany he had struck out for himself, to 
the great amazement of his fellow -legis- 
lators. For the course he took was un- 
usual. It led him, a silk-stocking, to 
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champion the cause of the oppressed tene- 
ment-house cigarmakers because they were 
oppressed. It opened up to him the whole 
perplexing problem of the woes of the poor, 
and by the kind of instinct which is just 
honesty of purpose backed by brains, it led 
him presently to Mulberry Street at the 
head of an investigating committee from 
Albany. His committee did not find out 
much. The time was not ripe yet. But 
it located some promising claims there that 
panned out in their season. I mention 
this for the benefit of the young man who 
is struggling to-day with what he thinks 
an unprofitable task, and pines for his real 
work. Whatsoever comes to his hand let 
him do with all his might and never mind 
the bearings of it. He will see them by 
and by. A distinguished lawyer who has 
won fame and wealth in great patent law- 
suits told me yesterday how for ten years 
he slaved as a draftsman to earn food and 
shelter for a blind father and did it gladly, 
yet, I doubt not, with many a secret twinge 
of ambition sacrificed to duty. But in 
the end it turned out to have been prepara- 
tion for his life-work that easily distanced 
all competitors. Roosevelt did the duty 
that came to hand, and, having done it, 
took up the next and did that. So he 
was always ready, and it is the man who 
is that who gets the jobs that are worth 
having. 

The "bad men" swaggered up to receive 
him when he went West, a tenderfoot, but 
they dropped their swagger quickly. Be- 
fore he left they stood around to receive 
his orders with marked attention. Yet 
there had been no trouble. Young Roose- 
velt had succeeded in impressing them with 
1 : s conviction that thera would be none.. So, 
when he became a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, the most troublesome job at that time 
in the country, the politicians predicted his 
finish in short order. They were in posses- 
sion and knew. But they reckoned with- 
out Theodore Roosevelt. When he left his 
desk to take over the Police Department in 
New York, the tune had changed. Three 
times the number of offices he found sub- 
ject to civil service rules had been put un- 
der them, and the champion of the new 
gospel was known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land as a fearless fighter 
in the cause of right. As for him, he said 



to me with a sigh, "If only my father had 
lived to see it!" 

I have told so often of Roosevelt's en- 
counter with the representatives of organ- 
ized labor while IJolice President that I 
might almost leave it out, but I am not 
going to. They made me much too proud 
of them, both he and they, to do that. 
They had met at his seeking, to discuss 
the constant clashes between the police 
and strikers which he judged due to mis- 
understanding. They did not know him, 
thought they had to do with a politician 
trying to make capital, and they • tried 
blustering and threats till they should get 
him placed. That happened speedily. He 
called a halt, short and sharp. 

"Gentlemen, " he said, "we want to 
understand one another. Remember, please, 
that he who counsels violence does the 
cause of labor the poorest service. Also, 
he loses his case. Understand distinctly 
that order will be kept. The police will 
keep it. Now, gentlemen ! M 

They cheered till the hall rang. They 
had him placed then, for they knew a man 
when they saw him. 

It was all as simple as that. He did 
the duty he had sworn to do, and because 
he did it, despite all clamor of expediency 
and discretion, we can see some things 
more clearly in our big city than we could 
before. He made enemies, yes — preserve 
me from the man who has none ! — but for 
every selfish interest he hurt, he roused 
up a dozen friends with the public good at 
heart. They are, after all, in the majority 
where a man is found to lead who can 
show them the rights of a thing. The 
politicians never understood. Those who 
own that they are in politics for what they 
can make never can. They predicted that, 
having gone up like a rocket, he would 
presently come down a stick. They are 
predicting it yet, while seeking cover 
against the evil day that has come upon 
them. They are unable to make out the 
connection between Roosevelt in the White 
House and Low in the New York City 
Hall. A good way for any young man to 
test his grip on the things that count 
in our day is to try to make it out for 
himself. If he cannot, let him set over 
against Roosevelt's rule, ' 4 Better faithful 
than famous, " Richard Croker's sworn 
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declaration on the witness-stand that he was 
in politics 44 working for his own pocket all 
the time/' with its contemptuous fling, 
44 same as you and everybody else," and 
see what that tells him. There was a 
clergyman once who put it succinctly when 
he said, 44 Roosevelt stands for a healthy be- 
lief in the Ten Commandments." It was 
Mount Sinai that thundered in New York 
at the polls just now. 44 Thou shalt not 
steal" was preached from every rostrum. 
All great movements are simple in their 
elements when you care to look them up. 

One reason why policemen came speedily 
to like Mr. Roosevelt was that he was fair, 
if strict. He searched them out at night, 
if they slept on post, and punished them as 
they deserved. But he gave them their 
chance, tripped up no one. So in all his 
fights he never took unfair advantage of an 
enemy. He never struck a blow below 
the belt. That is a substantial reason for 
his popularity, too. We have the Anglo- 
Saxon love for fair play in our blood, and 
we like that kind of a fighter. And he 
never bore a grudge. He had no time for 
that. No one has who wants to make the 
most of himself/ He had it out with an 
opponent and, the fight over, was ready 
to make a fresh start. The result was a 
clean slate always, and concentration of 
force upon the business in hand. He did 
not have to be always covering his rear. 
Traps were powerless against him, how- 
ever cunningly set. He trampled right 
through them. A maxim of his is that an 
honest man has nothing to fear from plot- 
ters. Neither has he. It is a wise rule 
to live by, for it saves no end of wear and 
tear, and it is worry and not work that 
breaks a man down. 

What people say never makes any differ- 
ence to Mr. Roosevelt if he knows he is 
right. In Mulberry Street they said he was 
wrecking reform when he tried to enforce 
the excise law. What he did wreck was 
the old hypocritical humbug that pretended 
to shut saloons on Sunday when it well 
knew it did not, and so gave the black- 
mailer his chance; and when to-day we 
hear plain talk on that subject from the 
Bishop of New York and men of his stand- 
ing, we can thank the police work of 
Roosevelt for having got vis so far. When 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy he de- 



manded large sums of money for target 
practice, the shout went up that he liked 
to play with big guns and hear them bang. 
We got the interest upon that outlay in 
Manila Bay and heard no more of it. He 
never paid any attention. The Health 
Board was afraid of enforcing the law for 
the seizure of tenements denounced as 44 in- 
fant slaughter-houses." He looked the 
matter up, satisfied himself of the rights of 
the thing and took it in hand at once. 
When his work was done at headquarters 
at the end of the day, he would sometimes 
spend half the night in the East Side ten- 
ements, patiently looking into the things 
that needed mending. So he came to know, 
where others were merely 44 informed." 
As Governor of the Empire State he 
spent a whole hot summer day exploring 
tenement sweat-shops with me, so as to 
know just how to act. I never saw a Gov- 
ernor before who would even think of such 
a thing, and I do not expect to find one 
again very soon. 

I suppose Roosevelt has made mistakes 
in his day. I was so much more interested 
in things he did that were of real account 
that it never occurred to me to look for 
his mistakes. He is no more infallible 
than the rest of us. No doubt he made 
mistakes, but he learned from them. 
4 'The only man," he used to say, 44 who 
makes no mistakes is the man who never 
does anything. " He has made fewer than 
most men because his whole conscious 
training was to fit himself to think quickly 
and straight. Some people believe yet 
that he is hasty. It is because they do not 
know him. With him the way to do a 
thing is to do it, but he makes very sure 
he is right before he goes ahead. Then 
the snags don't trouble him, or unavoid- 
able mistakes either. Dodge them he 
never does — another labor-saving device. 
The straight road is the only one he knows. 
The liar is meaner than the thief in his 
estimation, in that he does not take a man's 
chances of being caught. 

Let me show to all young men still an- 
other side of Theodore Roosevelt which it 
is worth their while to take note of. He 
knows how to have fun in its season. 
That is part of the balance that makes the 
perfect sanity which gets things done and 
done right. It is his belief that when a 
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man has done his work, it is his right to 
have all the fun he honestly can, and no 
one I ever knew enjoys it better. When I 
saw him last in the White House, he came 
down to dinner fresh from playing bear 
with the children. Five minutes later he 
was in a corner deep in a problem of state- 
craft with a man to whom the country listens 
respectfully when he speaks. Does any 
one think he was less able to grapple with 
his problem because of the bear-pit up- 
stairs that was even then heard from in 
echoes of childish laughter floating faintly 
down? If so, he is grievously mistaken. 
It was Lincoln's sense of humor that kept 
him alive under his burden of a nation's 
woe. The saving gift is Roosevelt's too. 
' It flashed out when two Troubled Citizens 
approached him, anxious that he should not 
embroil us in a foreign war. 

"What, a war?" cried Mr. Roosevelt, 
44 with me cooped up here in the White 
House ! Never ! ' ' 

I presume we shall hear one of these 
days of how the President has declared 
that when war breaks out he will leave 
Washington and march at the head of his 
army. We heard worse than that of Mr. 
Lincoln on no greater provocation. But 
no, I will take that back. I think his 
look when he said it must have pierced 
even the gloom that sat upon the minds of 
the Troubled Citizens. 

Mr. Roosevelt's creed? Find it in a 
speech he made to the Bible Society a year 
ago. "If we read the Bible aright," he 
said, "we read a book which teaches us 
to go forth and do the work of the Lord in 
the world as we find it; to try to make 
things better in the world, even if only a 
little better, because we have lived in it. 
That kind of work can be done only by 
the man who is neither a weakling nor a 
coward ; by the man who in the fullest 
sense of the word is a true Christian, 
like Greatheart, Bunyan's hero." Always 
reverent in attendance upon public wor- 
ship, Mr. Roosevelt is slow of profession 
in matters of faith, but most persistent in 
practice from his earliest youth. If by 
Christianity is meant service, loving one's 
neighbor as oneself, I know of no better 
Christian than he. 



That is Theodore Roosevelt as I know 
him : A man with a healthy belief in God 
and in his fellow-man, who stands in the 
life of the people for honesty, square deal- 
ing and high courage ; his mark that of a 
clean, strong man who fights for the right 
and wins; at forty-three, with such ideals, 
upon the top-rung of the ladder of honor- 
able ambition, with a career behind him as 
scholar, statesman, soldier, that comprises 
the strenuous work of a dozen lives; the 
youngest of our Presidents and the young 
man's President, type and hero of the 
doers of our day, of those who hold the 
future in their hands. Hail ! to the land and 
the people that face the dawning century 
with such a leader ! To him hail ! and to 
those who follow, for this is the meaning of 
that life: the triumph of the common 
people, of the common virtues. There is 
in it from end to end, of all that makes it 
great, nothing that any one of- us may not 
strive and hope for, and in striving help 
make the world better. Theodore Roose- 
velt, . it has been truly said, is great on 
lines along which each and every one of us 
can be great if he wills and dares. 

That is his message to the young men of 
his day. They may not all be Presidents, 
but they can be true men every one. 

Their answer? At Albany the other day, 
speaking with a state official, I said that to 
me the town had lost much since Roosevelt 
went away. 

"Yes," he said, "we all feel it.. But 
he left something that was not here before. 
Last winter for the first time I heard the 
question asked here, 'Is it right?' Not 'Is 
it expedient?' not 4 Will it pay?' or 4 What 
will happen if that duty is done?' butyls 
it duty? is it right?' It was almost worth 
losing him to have that legacy left us." 

The bells are pealing as I write, pro- 
claiming the birth of a new year. So, 
from the Capitol on the hill the answer is 
echoed back to the slum that the children's 
faith is justified, that the message has been 
read and understood. 

Might is not always to be right. The 
people shall yet come into their own. 
Peal, joyous bells! Let the year break 
in hope and trust. God is in his heaven, 
and it is well with the world. 



(To be continued.^ 
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WHERE VAUDEVILLE HOLDS THE BOARDS. 
By Charlks R. Sherlock. 



WHEN the stage took an elevator and 
went up to the roofs to show its 
masks and faces, it broke away from an- 
cient tradition for the first time in a month 
of decades. The actor's law, made unto 
himself, requiring that from about April 
to October he should recruit his wasted 
energies in the various delights of com- 
pulsory leisure, had come down to the 
profession fiom the Dark Ages. If, as the 
day drew nigh when the glare in front of 
the theater was to last from one year's end 
to the other, there were infractions of the 
old law, they were sedulously kept under 
cover. It was regarded as unprofessional 
in a performer of the first rate to appear 
during the summer, and the small fry, no 
loss jealous of their fame, often took refuge 
under fictitious names when they sold their 
services in violation of the established rule. 
All this time the stage was getting to be 
overcrowded; merit and mediocrity were 
elbowing each other at every turn ; it was 
becoming harder and harder to get a bare 
living behind the footlights. 

Happy the time, therefore, when the 
lighted jets began to twinkle atop of the 
playhouses. The restless horde on the 
Rialto turned into Broadwav and scanned 



with hope the watch-fires that had been 
started on the minareted peaks of the 
Casino. In the colored glow that shot the 
smoky sky with light, they saw the dawn 
of a new day for them. Here a new era 
was holding a ladder for genius long neg- 
lected to climb. The cry of the muezzin 
calling the faithful to their devotions 
seemed to lift from those mosque-like 
eyries as the first strains of song broke 
over the city. 

4 'What do you think of it?" asks a 
song-and-dance "artist," addressing a 
ground-and-lofty tumbler on the curb, and 
their eyes run over the names of their 
luckier colleagues making up the array of 
talent on the roof. 

"Things are looking up with us," is the 
reply, and it has the merit not only of 
wit, but of prophecy as well. 

If the roof -garden was not something 
new under the sun, it was something new 
under the moon, and that it came in good 
time its lasting popularity amply proves. 
Its evolution was natural enough. First 
of all, it provides for the floating popula- 
tion of a great city like New York a handy 
place of resort that has hitherto been miss- 
ing. It takes account in a managerial way 
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of the transient thousands who go to New- 
York when New York itself goes away. 
The growth of the roof-garden as an insti- 
tution leaves no room for doubt that this 
clientele was not overestimated. Within 
the past four or five years the money laid 
out in skying stages has been no small part 
of the vast sum of theatrical outlay. The 
one aim has been to make the stars look 
down on scenes of Arcadian loveliness, and 
to its achievement art and invention have 
contributed with a lavish hand. The en- 
terprising manager holds out a fair promise. 
He whisks you through an elevator-shaft 
from the blistering pavements of a city in 
a bake-oven to aerial heights where hangs 
the blinking blue of a summer sky gently 
swept by cooling zephyrs. You have no 
poetry in your soul if this does not touch 
your imagination. It is part of the design 
that your senses should be played upon, 
for one of the theories upon which you 
make the ascent heav- 
enward is that it is to 
lift you above the 
little conventionalities 
of every -day life. It 
is mostly pure fiction, 
of course, but along 
with the roof- garden 
idea goes the notion 
that you are taking a 
furtive peek into for- 
bidden places. It is 
tony pastor. something bohemian 




that you are doing. You are in fascinat- 
ing propinquity to the gilded sin of a great 
city. Whether you live in Oshkosh or "on 
the Avenue, " you must not mount to a 
roof-garden without feeling a trifie wicked, 
or you are sure to miss half the fun. Its 
frequenters enter into it quite as much as 
the performers who come and go upon the 
stage. 

As to them, let it be said the roof-garden 
is nowadays the crowning glory of a career 
in vaudeville. What is more, vaudeville 
has claimed the roof-garden for its own. 
This is as it should be, for name over, if 
you will, all branches of the theatrical 
craft and nowhere else will you find so 
marvelous a diversity of talent. Until the 
stage went up with the elevators, vaude- 
ville may be said to have stood on the rag- 
ged edge of theatrical society. To be sure, 
there were houses of good repute devoted 
to this class of performances, but an en- 
gagement in them never 
gave an artist the hall- 
mark that the roof- 
garden reserves for its 
selections. In the old 
days the theaters at 
which vaudeville was 
offered exclusively 
were called variety- 
halls, and their doors 
were seldom darkened 
by mixed audiences. 
But with the more dion boucicault. 
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generous recognition the roof-gardens have given to 
vaudeville talent, there has come a complete revul- 
sion of feeling. Every town of consequence in the 
country maintains a stage where it is welcomed, 
and the patronage of these establishments is not 
likely to be distinguished from the audiences 
that uphold grand opera. Dave Warn* eld and 
Jean de Reszke have the selfsame partisans; so 
have Emma Eames and Cissy Loftus. Twenty 
years ago things were very different. Performers 
as richly endowed as Mr. Warfield or Miss Loftus 
were known only to patrons of the variety- halls. 
Take Denman Thompson as a shining example. 
Like so many others who have since attained to fame 
and fortune, he came to the widest public 
view through the back door of the theater. 
He was a variety performer when to 
be so classified was a positive disgrace. 
There had been endless delineations of* 
the native American, the Yankee type, 
as far back as the beginning of the cent- 
ury, when an Englishman named Thomas 
Wignell first depicted Jonathan. 
Thompson's Josh Whitcomb bore no 
resemblance to anything that had u r one 
before. As originally presented, he was 
a guileless countryman, visiting the city 
for the first time and encountering such 
vicissitudes as an innocent curiosity in 
forbidden pleasures would heap on his 
head. This was in a vulgar afterpiece 
called "The Female Bathers,' 7 which 
Thompson played weeks at a stretch in 
the variety-halls of provincial cities. The 
remaining characters on the scene were, 
as may be judged by the title, for the 
most part women in scanty dress, whose 
chatter was not designed for polite ears. 
It is singular, is it not, that a portrayal 
of homely character, which has come to 
be the nearest thing in the drama to the 
Sunday-school conception of the mission 
of the stage, should have sprung from 
such disreputable surroundings? There 
are in this country to-day thousands of 
folks who have never darkened a theater 
door except to see ; 'Joshua Whitcoml)' 1 
or "The Old Homestead. 7 ' Yet lurle 
Josh was as sunny, as lovable, as quaint, 
in the afterpiece as in the plays. IL^>, 
frequently Thompson has been under- 
studied in the part it would be hard to say. His immediate responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of a distinctively rural drama, not introducing the central figure, but drawn on 
the same lines, is more easily fixed. There have been times when it could be said that the 
stage was reeking with the acrid odors of the barnyard. The way such a ditty as 
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CURTAIN PAGES. 

"When Reuben Comes to Town" lakes 
hold shows what a foothold the stage hay- 
seed has in vaudeville. 

To name over the celebrities who have 
trodden the same road would be to call the 
roll of fame in most forms of the drama, 
but under the new dispensation those who 
aspire to advancement start with larger 
capital, and consequently with a smaller 
chance of falling by the wayside. It is a 
path thickly strewn with blasted hopes. 
What a tragic story Tony Pastor could 
tell! Toward his theater in New York the 
procession was always headed, and to face 
his audiences was the goal of ambition in 
these lower walks. It meant success to be 
posted on his bill -boards. What would 
not scores of men and women renowned to- 
day have given twenty and thirty years 
ago to have been thus honored by Tony 
Pastor's paste-pot? How many owe so 
much to the chance he gave them? Is not 
Tony Pastor himself the patriarch of the 
tribe? His comic songs make an endless 
chain of tunefulbadinage in which the fads 
and foibles of a mercurial age have been held 
together as no chapter in history has at- 
tempted to secure them. To what remote 
period his beginnings date back it is unprof- 
itable to sav, the marvel of his career being. 



not so much its length, as the spirit of con- 
tent that marks it. He has chortled away 
about henpecked husbands, tipsy rounders 
and happy fathers, with his fists shoved 
deep into his trousers pockets and his bris- 
tling tile at a rakish angle over his shiny 
forehead, since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contiary, without once wanting 
to be more than the foremost, comic singer 
of his day. If Tony Pastor has a contem- 
porary in the same line of business, it must 
be Gus Williams, a longtime favorite in 
dialect mimicry, who has survived failure 
as an acting star that moderns might get a 
squint at the German type he originated. 
In a soldier cap and an army overcoat 
Williams' Jacob Kraus was a genial re- 
minder of the humors of the war. It was 
Williams, too, who first hit on the device 
of reciting in dialect a serious ballad in 
response to a recall. In this way he gave 
"The Mill Will Never Grind With the 
Water That Is Past" its great vogue. 
The conceit was quickly copied, but it 
made such a clever use of pathos as a con- 
trast to comicality that it remained popular 
in the variety-halls for three or four sea- 
sons. 

But vaudeville, as we know it now, 
variety as we knew it then, still points 
with pride to its production of another 
who spoke in the twisted gutturals of the 
German tongue. If we recall that Edwin 
Booth once blacked his face, that Edwin 
Forrest danced jigs, that Richard Mansfield 
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was a parlor mimic, that Sol Smith -Russell 
was the fun- maker for a troupe of bell- 
ringers, that II. C. Barnabee barnstormed 
with a struggling lecture bureau, and a 
hundred others as well known began as low 
down in the theatrical scale, the king of 
them all, because he never changed his 
crown, was Joseph K. Emmett. 

At many tangents, acting in German 
dialect branched off from EmmcLt's por- 
trayal of Fritz. The idea on which he 
struck spawned like a shad. There were 
some queer fish among those hatched out, 



mett to the East, "our cousin German" 
was a wearer of sabots. Emmett did not 
entirely discard the wooden shoes, but he 
made little use of them, and in daintier 
footgear won most attention. George S. 
Knight, then of the variety-halls, was 
among those who got in the way of the new 
impulse. He had good stuff in him, the 
very best, in fact, and' in respect to the 
employment of broken English was the su- 
perior of Emmett. German dialect had 
never before — nor has it since — been 
spoken on the stage with so much unction. 
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and with them the stage was quickly swarm- 
ing. At about the time Emmett came on 
the boards, the variety-halls were in their 
heyday, and to the hospitable shades of 
these establishments the ' 4 hamfatters' ' of 
the day took their wares, consisting of what- 
ever they could make their own of the 
Emmett stock in trade. Such acts in Ger- 
man dialect as had had a previous existence 
took on new life. Emmett made them 
possible. He came marching across the 
continent in a blaze of light, reversing the 
progress of the sun, but matching it in 
brilliance. Until San Francisco sent Em- 



Knight, too, possessed ability as a serious 
actor which put him ahead of his contem- 
poraries, and brought him at last to the 
enactment of parts in plays that gave him 
more artistic fame than money return. His 
Baron Rudolph was notably fine — too fine, 
for, lacking in those qualities which the 
public had been educated to believe be- 
longed to dialect -comedy, it was rejected, 
and Knight, broken-hearted, was forced 
into farce-comedy. The pathetic touch 
which is accepted in Joseph Jefferson's Rip 
Van Winkle was lost on Kuight's audiences. 
In Emmett's wake there was a host of 
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variety performers who copied him as closely 
as possible, but the original Fritz, in voice, 
in grace, in winsomeness, left imitation to 
grope in the dark. The result was, never- 
theless, that the picturesque costume of the 
Tyrol, with its knee-breeches, its laced 
jacket, its pointed hat, took immediate 
precedence over the wooden shoes, blue 
coat and slouch cap. Emmctt's career seems 
to have made German characterization in 
one form or another indispensable to the 
modern stage. A violent change was made 
from Emmett's.Tyrolese. to the German- 
American of the type to which Weber and 
Fields and the Rogers Brothers have clung. 
Even more diversified than the character- 
izations of the German have been the the- 
atrical uses made of the Irishman. He 
was earlier on the scene. At odd intervals 
for upward of a century he has figured 
prominently in American vaudeville. We 
have had at least thirty years of him as a 
steady diet, in what might be classified as 
a half-dozen different schools. The knight 
of the shillalah came first. He was a broth 
of a boy, with his stout legs in green 
stockings and corduroy breeches, a red 
waistc at and a long- tailed coat of bufT, 
and on his head a battered hat with a du- 
deen stuck in its band. He sang k 'The Low- 
Backed Car' 1 and danced a jig. If you put 
your ear to the ground now, you will catch 
the lingering echoes of his shillalah as he 
beats it upon the stage to mark the time 
of his most ecstatic evolutions. To juggle 
this stick between the fingers was one of the 
greatest accomplishments of this type of the 



oldtime Irishman. There was a chance 
for this fellow to act a bit in such characters 
as Paddy Miles' Boy, a village scapegoat 
to whose charge all the wrong-doing was 
laid. This type of Irishman still survives, in 
hale old age, in the performances of Joseph 
Murphy, who bids fair to last as long in 
"The Kerry Gow" as Dion Boucicault 
lasted in "The Shaughraun." Inasmuch 
as Mr. Murphy is reputed to be the richest 
actor in this country, he seems to have 
been clever enough to measure the popular 
taste. Boucicault 's Irishmen in plays like 
"The Colleen Bawn M were of a school by 
themselves. Murphy did not vary them 
enough to earn the distinction of being him- 
self a founder. William J. Scanlan, who rose 
from the ranks of the variety -halls, did bet- 
ter. He originated something. He may be 
credited with being the first of the school 
of Irish troubadours whose permanence has 
been secured by the excellent talent of 
Andrew Mack and Chauncey Olcott. This 
brand of Irishman is distinguished by an 
ability to sing sweetly in a tenor voice. 
No others need apply. 

There was a sudden transition from the 
Castle Garden greenhorn to the East Side 
14 Mick." This is the Irishman who is 
either a contractor, a politician or a police- 
man, and a wonderful amount of cleverness 
has been expended in personating him by 
hundreds of performers, scores of whom 
have become famous in that line. Variety, 
farce-comedy and vaudeville have known 
and loved them for fifteen or twenty years. 
The founder of the school? It would be a 
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highest compliment to the individuality of 
his art. Set apart from imitation, almost 
completely, was John Kelly, the "Rolling- 
Mill Man,' 1 who had a way quite his own 
of singing Irish songs. It was indescrib- 
ably effective. No wonder it was said 
after his death two or three years ago that 
no one could sing "like Kelly could." 

There was a very delectable tramp in the 
latest versions of the Whitcomb plays. 
Thought of this "star truck-rider of the 
world/' with his turnpike philosophy and 
his cross-roads optimism, calls to mind his 
many pals who have shown themselves be- 
hind the footlights. On the vaudeville stage 
there is a school of tramps, "kings of shreds 
and patches/' like Joshua Whitcomb's 
Happy Jack, whose only fault is in their 
capacity for multiplication. There have 
been too many of them; but they are a 
theatrical race of themselves, for whose 
paternity we look in vain. Walter Jones 
in "1492" made a good deal of one of 
this genus, but the Junius Brutus Booth 
of the breed was "Old Hoss" Hoey, whose 
make-up is the pattern for all comers. In 
all probability the tramp has been as fecund 
a figure of the stage as ever its spirit of 
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risk to try to pick him. Doubtless Harry 
Kernell was among the earliest to discover 
the humor of this type. Pat Rooney, if not 
so early, was not far behind. Both were tal- 
ented men, and depicted Irishmen in whom 
the happiest traits of the race showed. The 
theater-goer's memory must be a storehouse 
of the songs that this school of Irishmen car- 
ried into favor. Many of them originated 
in narrigan and Hart's plays and had the 
benefit of the exploitation there received. 
Ned Harrigan, himself, was an actor who ele- 
vated Irish delineation to the dignity of an 
art after learning its rudiments in the variety- 
halls. He brought to notice the tenderer, 
the sentimental side of the character as 
no other could. Beyond doubt his portrayals 
were creative: beyond doubt he founded a 
school ; that it has not flourished is the 
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originality produced. It would have been 
perilous to the success of a farce-comedy 
three or four years ago to omit him from 
the cast. He hangs on like a poor relation 
even now. 

The serio-comics ! Who does not recall 
how fifteen and twenty years ago they 
overran the stage of the variety-halls like 
crows in a cornfield? What a lot they 
were! On the average one in fifty could 
sing a note above the musical value of a 
squeaky hinge. In looks they ranged from 
Helen of Troy to the Weird Sisters. Al- 
most without exception they came from one 
Delsarte, whatever his name was, whose 
wooden gestures to express gladness, or 
love, or sorrow, or hate, were as stereo- 
typed as the multiplication-table. They 
were a sore affliction, these serio-comics, and 
had their run like the scarlet fever. It is 
now, however, a dwindling school. From 
the long roster it is scarcely worth calling 
a name, they made out so badly as a rule. 
Fanny Archer and Gertie Granville were 
of the best. 

The male impersonators — women who 
wore trousers and the other habiliments of 
the sterner sex — are no longer so common 
as they once were. Delia Fox is perhaps 
the last of the school, which in its day was 
in considerable favor. It is not her regular 



business, however, as it was of women like 
Ella AYesner, who really earned fame and 
deserved it for the perfection of her male 
disguises. 

It required centuries for the Jewish 
school to get a foothold on the stage. Yet 
since Shakespeare's time the Jew has been 
playing a part in the acted drama. Orig- 
inally Shy lock was represented as a comedy 
character, made as odious as possible by 
the exaggeration of his facial aspect and 
i he garbling of his lines. He actually 
spoke in dialect until Garrick lifted him to 
a serious level. Tubal, the other Jew in 
"The Merchant of Venice," continues to 
this day a character part, the forerunner 
of his tribe as the stage knows it at pres- 
ent. No greater liberties have been taken 
with racial peculiarities, real and imagined, 
than have been taken with the Jew. He 
has been mercilessly lampooned by the 
actois. By the originator of the modern 
type, M. B. Curtis, however, he was ad- 
mirably represented, his Sam' I of Posen 
being a good likeness of the aggressive, 
sharp-witted, thrifty Hebrew man, the 
victim of a prejudice as old as the world. 
It is a pity his stay on the stage was not 
longer. In his later caricature performers 
like David Warfield and Frank Bush have 
been most 
successf u I . 
This is the 
Yiddish type 
of the race, in 
whom are 
concentrated 
all the cun- 
ning and evil 
that bad opin- 
ion holds to 
be true of 
him. He is 
meant to be a 
transplant 
from Baxter 
Street. In 
farce-comedy 
and vaude- 
ville he is 
almost as in- 
dispensable as 
the drop-cur- 
tain. He 
goes on a 
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shuffling gait, wears low-crowned derby 
hats, speaks with a thick tongue, has a 
scrubby black beard and gesticulates with 
horizontal palms. 

The Italian, the Frenchman, the Span- 
iard, the Chinaman, the American dude, as 
well as other characters having a national 
identity, have been gently touched upon 
by the theatrical burlesquers, without add- 
ing any one of them to the permanent pos- 
sessions of the stage. 

Of course, we have Albert Chevalier's 
costermonger, and in stage portraiture there 
is nothing of a higher order, judging it 
simply for what it purports to be. 

Charles T. Parsloe's i4 Heathen Chinee" 
came near being a creation. In the variety- 
hall programs there was once a demand 
for " lightning-change artists," men and 
women who stepped from one character 
into another in the twinkling of an eye, 
clothes and all. William Horace Lingard, 
an English comedian, was the foremost of 
them all. It was Lingard who made all 
creation sing "Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines." The lightning-change artist is 
seen no more. He has been pushed aside 
by newer acts, as, for example, the serpen- 
tine dancers with Loie Fuller at their head, 
and those sinuous sprites like La Petite 
Adelaide, who have pulled the wonders of 
the ballet down to the level of vaudeville. 
May me Gerhue likewise stands out as the 



exemplar of a new art in dancing, a joint- 
less sort of contortion that seems to have 
been the development of a long line of high 
kickers, who in their turn were preceded 
by the French cancan and the skirt-danc- 
ing of the English Gaiety girls. An earlier 
illustration of what it was possible to do 
with the feet in motion was the astonishing 
performance of the Majiltons, who may be 
credited with having been leaders in this 
peculiar line. Ventrilomrism 
is as old as the hills. Valentine 
Vox's many voices have been 
echoing through a century. 
The introduction of marionettes 
to do the talking, now in general 
use by the ventriloquists, was 
due to E. D. Davies, an Eng- 
lishman, who turned his ideas 
into money in the United ! 

Variety and vaudeville! 
What's in a name? Is the 
thing itself, however desig- *j 1 
nated, any better for being dim 
the roof -garden than it Mas in 
the free-and-easy? Is there 
saving grace in its ele 
in public esteem? There must 
be surely, or why shoul 
by-way of the stage prove so 
alluring to those who from the 
highest estate have £one there 
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at the acme of their fame, as captain jinks 
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did Maurice Barrymore, and Pauline Hall, 
and Rose Coghlan and Jessie Bartlett 
Davis? Poor Emma Janauschek ! Her 
errand was of a sadder nature, but the 
moral of it all is pointed as sharply by her 
advent in vaudeville as the advent of the 
others points it. The curse has been taken 
off. The people who saw the Russell 
Brothers do a turn on the roof or at the 
continuous show will hail them in a play 
on Broadway with as much aplomb. Da- 
vid Warfield and Cissy Loftus step out of 
vaudeville into the settled affections of 
their admirers. 

But in the ranks of vaudeville which 
they are deserting in the natural course 
of events, an army marches on to glory ! 
In every form of motley wear they troop, 
singing merry roundelays, cracking their 
jokes, throwing their flip-flaps, danc- 
ing to rag- time, tossing up cannon-balls, 
flying through space, tilting their petti- 
coats, gyrating on their toes, doing any- 
thing and everything, to enliven and enter- 
tain, that will pass as a " stunt' ' or a 
44 turn." Occasionally a gifted fellow like 
Ezra Kendall gets his voice above the 
chatter of tongues and the patter of feet 
long enough to be heard above the din. 
Then the listening throng discovers that it 
has come face to face with something worth 
while and his fortune is made. His jargon 
thereafter sells for any price. 

The stage swarms with dancing-girls, 
who, in veritable squads, take up the dainty 
footing to which Cissy Fitzgerald and Amy 
Leslie introduced us a while ago, to our 



great delight in the poetry of motion, and 
make so light of the accomplishment of 
these premiers that we wonder if there be 
anything left for terpsichoreau art to do. 
Carmencita and Otero fade into pleasant 
memory. 

Vaudeville is not as a rule open to re- 
proach from the standpoint of morality, 
for it thrives mainly on clean humor, 
nimbleness of action or fascinating origi- 
nality. But a few years ago the cafes chan- 
tantsof Paris turned loose upon the American 
stage dozens of women who offered nothing 
better than a parade of suggestive inde- 
cency. It was really the aftermath of the 
World's Fair at Chicago, the Midway 
shows of which had accustomed our eyes 
to Oriental vice and paved the way for its 
viler imitation by no end of Little Egypts 
who came houchee-couchcei ng into the 
limelight. The utter complacency with 
which honest people went unabashed up 
and down the Midway justified, or seemed 
to justify, a theatrical employment of 
these abominations. Sir Pander no longer 
presides at the box-office of reputable the- 
aters where vaudeville holds forth. Public 
disgust has driven away the muscle -dancers, 
the living pictures, the bronzed models and 
kindred indecencies. 

Having lived through the rigors of 
this pestilence, vaudeville ought to out- 
last every other affliction and continue to 
be in the future, as it has been in the 
past, a good thing to have in the play- 
house, whether viewed under the rafters or 
on the roof. 
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THE POSTAL-CARD CRAZE. 
By Julian Ralph. 



BEING impressed with the number and 
variety of the souvenir postal cards 
on sale in all the cities of Europe, I deter- 
mined to write an article about them. 
After that it was a natural thought that 
such an article would be most entertain- 
ingly illustrated by reproductions of a few 
of the postal cards themselves. It will 
give some idea of the number of differing 
cards if I say that at the low prices at which 
they are sold — a cent and a half to twelve 
cents each — I found that the outlay neces- 
sary to obtain anything like a representa- 



tive collection would reach a really con- 
siderable sum of money. 

In one celebrated German watering- 
place, where all the shops are upon a single 
long street, every third window displays 
these cards for sale, yet I do not remember 
that any two shops showed similar cards. 
Only a few displayed cards of a similar 
class or order. I speak of classes or orders 
in this wise because these souvenirs are of 
varying descriptions: the comic, the senti- 
mental, the purely artistic, the scenic, the 
architectural, the heraldic, the coarse; 
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A POLDINC; CARD FROM BERLIN. 



those illustrating classic poetry, 
classic fiction, fairy tales and 
local legends; those forming 
galleries of the famous heroes 
of the past and present, of 
royalties, of the musical com- 
posers, of the poets and authors, 
of copies of the masterpieces of 
art, of the celebrities of the 
stage, of the reigning beauties, 
and of many other general types, 
scenes and subjects. 

To instance merely classes or 
kinds of postal cards, I counted 
in a shop in Vienna one hundred 
and seventy- nine sets. Had I 
been able to count the different 
cards in each of these series, the 
sum would have run high into 
the thousands. 

The Germans are fondest of 
these souvenirs, the French 
much less so, the English still 
less. The French outside Paris 
make a comparatively thin ex- 
hibit of these instructive, amus- 
ing or purely artistic trophies for 
tourists, and one seldom sees 
the French people using them. 
I fancy that the masses there 
are too thrifty to spend double 




ONK OF THK ' 
TYPES. 



as much as is actually necessary when 
wriiing a message for the post. In Eng- 
land one ^<"cs pictures of St. Paul's, the 
Tower, the Tower Bridge, Temple Bar, and 
indeed of all the notable land- 
marks ; a collection of military 
types; and an especial type 
seen nowhere else — "illu- 
minated cards' 1 that show- 
buildings and streets which, 
when the cards are held 
against the light, appear to 
be suffused with the glow of 
many lamps. The Marquis 
of Salisbury said in the House 
of Lords last ' summer that 
"the English are not an 
aitistic people," and natur- 
ally one does not look for such 
a variety of beautiful, often 
truly artistic cards as the 
Germans, the French, the 
Dutch and the Italians pro- 
duce. 

But Germany is the land of 
the souvenir postal card, and 
the Germans and Austrians ap- 
pear to use these cards almost 
as freely as the foreign tourists. 
I spent two months of the 
past year among the Germans, 
and I saw them writing on 
these cards everywhere — in the 
railway cars and stations, in the 
beer-halls and restaurant-gar- 
dens, in the shops and, indeed, 
in any place where pen or pencil 
could be had. 

They have as much variety 
of size as of subject. Some are 
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of the width of an ordinary postal card but 
nre a yard in length; and others are the 
size of four copies of this magazine laid side 
by side so as to form a square. They show 
photographs of the ent ire waterfront of cities 
like Paris, Vienna or Amsterdam, and can 
be mailed only by paying letter-postage. 

The cards themselves are treated in every 
way in which it is possible to produce pict- 
ures at popular prices in great numbers. 
Indeed, some that I saw in Vienna were 
touched over with water-colors so as .to 
produce the effect of original paintings. 
But the majority are either simple reproduc- 
tions of photographs or wood-engravings. 

In a word, then, the souvenir postal cards 
of Europe have the same scope and variety 
as was embraced by our St. Valentine's 
cards when the 14th of February was very 
popularly celebrated, a dozen or fifteen 
years ago. What we had in the way of 
valentines then, the Europeans enjoy in the 
form of souvenir postal cards to-day. But 
the European cards outnumber our valen- 
tines in the proportion of more than a hun- 
dred to one. 

As I glance over my collection, I find 
that the first at hand are the celebrated 
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A BIT OF SKNTIMENT. 



AN EXAMPLE OF POSTER AKT. 

character series of heroes and heroines. 
The reigning beauty of Paris is close to 
Charles I. of England and the present Em- 
peror of Germany. Actresses, led by Edna 
May, whose portrait is everywhere on the 
Continent, and beauties of the ballet and 
the various nobilities press close against 
one another; and then appears the grim 
head of the Iron Chancellor. There must 
be fully one hundred Bismarck cards that 
show his face, figure, country home at 
Fried richshof, his great dogs, his statues, 
and so on. Queen Wilhelmina smiles at 
me above her gorgeous court costume. 
Columbus turns upon me those wide, aspir- 
ing eyes, the most hopeful pair that por- 
traiture has ever shown ; our latest martyred 
President is in this great gallery of tiuy 
portraits; and so, of course, are Paulus 
Stephanus Johannes Kriiger and the ever- 
mysterious General De Wet. 

One of the portraits, of Berlin manufact- 
ure, is that of an actress whose photograph 
is pasted in place in an elaborate colored 
lithograph. Its design is an example of 
the so-called Secession school, or J/Art 
Nouveau — a graceful complexity of the 
stems, leaves and blossoms of the water- 
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A FRENCH CARD. 

lily done in red and gold and blue. This 
card forms a connecting link between the 
portraits and the reproductions of the 
world-famous masterpieces. Of course, 
the collection contains the waitress, by 
Jean fitienne 
Liotard, whom I 
we call "the I 
chocolate 
girl''; the 
Countess Po- 
tocka, by Anton 
Graff; Greuze's 
beautiful head 
of a girl ; Mig- 
nard's portrait 
of Maria Man- 
cini ; the fa- 
mous Queen 
Louise in the 
Cologne gal- 
lery, and scores more of similar ones. 

One Ackermann, in Munich, has done 
even finer work in reproducing modern 
German favorites of the painter's art, 
while from Leipsic and Munich 
come some very dainty, fanciful 
pictures of esthetic young women 
carrying flowers or blowing 
hearts in chains with the smoke 
of their cigarettes. Nuremburg 
issues a dainty set of cards with 
Watteaucsque men and women 
for adornment, also a highly 
popular and robust series of full- 
sized flowers, each containing 
the beautiful face of a girl in 
its heart. An equally rich col- 
lection, seen everywhere in 
Europe, depicts types of the 



young womanhood of southern 
Europe in strong but well- 
chosen colors. Holland sends 
forth the never-ending, never- 
tiresome water and sailboat 
scenes with which she has so 
long decorated her china ware. 
And here let me pause to say 
that there is little space left for 
writing upon any of the postal 
cards yet mentioned. Thus have 
they outgrown their original use 
and purpose and become merely 
souvenirs and works of art. 
The French postal -card- 
makers enrich this scattered gallery of tiny 
wandering pictures by an interesting series 
showing the costumes of the women of 
France in all ages. They also publish a 
Watteau series of printed woodcuts faintly 

colored after 

I the exquisite 
| manner of the 
early tinted en- 
gravings which 
are now so ran; 
and costly. As 
one might ex- 
pect, they do 
not disdain to 
publish a series 
of "les" (Hoiles 
des cafes-con - 
certs de Paris, ' ' 
showing the 
dubious % 'beau- 
ties 1 ' of such places as the Moulin Rouge 
at their hard and poorly paid work of 
amusing the tourists. These leave a space 
in which the masculine youth who knows 
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no better may wi * 
the words "I 
been there" bef 
posting the cardi 
Terre Haute an 
Kalamazoo. 

The Austrian* 
Germans, Prus- 
sians, Dutch and 
French have all 
seized upon a 
photograph dis- 
seminated by the 
pro-Boer agitators 
showing an old 
burgher of the 




PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 



veldt and his ten sons armed and carrying 
cartridge-belts. Nothing that I have seen 
in the way of postal-card illustration equals 
the Vienna series called 44 Wiener Typeu. M 
This pictures the street arabs, loafers, ped- 
dlers, laundry girls, hackdrivers, laborers, 
and others of the humbler folk of the gay 
capital of Austria. The faces and costumes f " 
are true to nature, and one sees in those 
1 pictures such a set of. .* l family likenesses" 
— — — — — — ■ to the game folk in London and Berlin 

A PORTRAIT POSTAL CARD. . . 

and New York that one is driven to conclude 
that the modern capitals are stamping their street ^gr~ 
children and work-children with verv similar s»-ts of 



faces. Such postal cards as these tell a story to 
those who receive them at home, and will always 
be popular and interesting. 

The rudest pictures I have seen on any postal 
cards are also of human types — the peasant folk of 
the Austrian Tyrol. It is impossible to reproduce 
or even to suggest them in this magazine (if one had 
the hardihood to wish to do so), for they are built 
up like a dressmaker's dummy. First there is the 
rough outline-drawing carved so deep as to raise 
the lines high above the surface of the card. A 
second and a third printing puts on the colors. 
Bits of gaudy velvet are then pasted in the proper 
places to make the dresses and the breeches of the 
peasants, and after this, the men's buckles and the 
girls' bodices are rubbed over with gold -powder*. 

Of French seaside bathing-scenes on postal curds 
one series alone contains nearly two hundred pict- 
ures. The French, as a rule, confine these illus- 
trations to pictures of women in very chic surf 
costumes, but the Germans are fondest of portray- 
ing love-scenes in the water and on the- sand— flir- 
tations, gallant attendance on the lightly clad fair 
bathers, modern Aphrodites driving their admir- 
ers like horses, in teams, among the breakers. The 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 

evolutions of very fat 
men and women give 
great delight to the 
German artists and 
their patrons. 

But when we touch 
upon the endless 
theme of the comic 
postal cards, my 
judgment bids me 
pause. The stan- 
dards of taste are so 
different in Europe that one 
hardly likes even vaguely to 
describe pictures which, over 
there, are considered both inno- 
cent and humorous. Drunken- 
ness is a favorite subject with 
the German comic artists, who 
also like to portray pigs in 
men's and women's clothing. 
They never tire of picturing 
women in pursuit of men, and 
these pictures are often really 
droll and harmless. One that 
I have before me shows four 
young girls in the guise of 




A PKRKNNIAL. 



kittens seated around a cage in which a 
man is imprisoned. Another depicts two 
women under a slender tree the fruit of 
which is men. One woman shakes the tree 
and the other catches the falling fruit in 
her apron. In almost all there is printed 
the inevitable comic quatrain, often in dia- 
lect. 

The sentimental cards, the juvenile cards 
and those which illustrate fairy tales are 
common German products, and are often 
tender and beautiful in the extreme. A 
baby in a stork's nest, with the great bird 
guarding and feeding the infant, is an 
idea that is played with in a score of 
cards, and these are appropriately used in 
congratulating a family on the birth of a 
son and heir. 

But if I have suggested the variety of 
classes and the number of specimens of 
each class, I have done all that is necessary 
or profitable. Nothing better illustrates 
the growth in importance of the United 
States and the friendly feeling on the part of 
foreigners than the fact that I found Presi- 
dent McKinley's portrait common to every 
national collection of cards, and in Ger- 
many ran across a card which was our flag. 
It covered the entire 
card and was printed 
in the proper colors. 
At the top, upon the 
first three stripes, 
were the first staves of 
the tune of '* Yankee 
Doodle," and across 
the card in golden 
script was the legend, 
t4 Glory to the 
Union. "' 
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Trie Valley Op The. Dead 

BY TM0M5 A.JANVIER 



i. 



OF the ten or twelve score of Mexicans 
who dwelt in the Valley of Los 
Muertos, only Maruja ever had given a 
thought to the valley's somber name: a 
name that had come to it because of a 
great killing there of Spaniards by the 
wild Indians in old, old times. But then 
Maruja was not like the others — the 
common folk, the peones — who tilled the 
soil and who warded the flocks and herds. 
She was of a finer strain. Her father, Don 
Guillermo Camacho y Gonz&lez, was the 
lord and owner of all : of the fertile valley 
and of all living things within it; of the 
stately brown mountains which towered 
vastly above it; and — out beyond its 
mouth, westward — of miles upon miles of 
arid cactus-covered plain. 

Yet, in spite of its dismal name, this 
Valley of the Dead was bright and beauti- 
ful : as are all gaily green places in north- 
ern Mexico — a sun-baked land. For more 
than half the year a glad little river — issu- 
ing through a short and very narrow cafion 
from a cup-like valley still deeper in the 
mountains — flowed singing in the midst 
of it; and from this river — through ac6- 
quias winding along the hillsides, and 
thence through countless little channels 
furrowing the level terraced fields — came 
the water which gave life to all these green 
growing things. Only toward the end of 
the dry season did the valley for a little 
while lose its green freshness, with the fail- 
ing of the water, and turn to a dusty yel- 
low-gray. But even then there still was 
a line of bright greenery along the borders 
of the nearly dried-up river; in the shade 




of the century-old alamos 'and nogales 
which grew beside it still were cool pools 
in which the peon children, looking like 
brown water-rats, spent the hot afternoons; 
and through the garden of the hacienda — 
the house had been built close beside the 
river, in the very center of the valley, that 
its supply of water might be abundant and 
unfailing — still ran a little stream which 
nourished the tangle of trees and flowers 
and bushes growing there and which kept 
filled always the trellis-covered tank where- 
in Maruja bathed. 

In that flowery solitude Maruja had 
dreamed away a large part of her long life 
— to her it seemed a very long life — of 
nearly eighteen years. Even in the winter- 
time there was no chill there, on the sunny 
terraces falling to the west and south ; and 
in summer the vine-covered arbors, with 
thick trees above them, cut off the fierce 
sun -rays and made nests of shadowy cool- 
ness — sweet with the scent of flowers and 
drowsy with the hum of bees. It was a 
place for dreaming. From the seat that 
she liked best, in a leafy bower at the gar- 
den's very end, she had a far outlook — 
down the valley, between the towering 
walls of the solemn brown mountains — out 
over the great plain westward to another 
range of mountains which rose enveloped 
in hazy blue against the clear dark blue of 
the sky. 

Over beyond those far mountains was an 
unknown country which she peopled as her 
fancy pleased. All the wonders of which 
ever she had heard were there : heroes and 
monsters, stately palaces, cities ablaze with 
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splendors and with streets paved with gold. 
Sometimes, as the sun went down beyond 
those mountains, tipping with fire the crests 
of them and filling all the heavens above 
them with crimson and purple and flame, 
she would seem to be almost at the gates of 
the glorious strange cities that she longed 
to enter; and in the sunset clouds really 
would be the monsters, huge and terrible, 
defiantly waiting for the heroes to come 
and try conclusions with them with lance 
and sword ! 

As Maruja grew older her thoughts ran 
a great deal upon the heroes living over 
there beyond the mountains: the princes 
in shining raiment, the Knights in burnished 
coats of mail. Would ever one of them, 
she wondered, come over the mountains? 
Would she see him, in the glow of sunset, 
riding gallantly onward across the great 
plain and coming, at last, into her own valley ; 
coming to her? And then she would rise 
from her seat, sighing, and would go to her 
supper with her father: or to her supper 
alone, if her father — who was that wonder 
of nature, an energetic Mexican — were 
busied abroad. After her supper she would 
be glad to get soon to bed — because in her 
sleep-dreams the hero from beyond the 
mountains, who failed her in her day- 
dreams, did sometimes come to her: brave 
and gallant and tall and fair! Beautiful 
though her valley was, Maruja found it 
overmuch a solitude as she neared the 
great age of eighteen years. 

But she was not by any means all a 
dreamer, this old Maruja. Her father's 
strain of energy was in her, matching her 
other inheritance from him — her stature 
and her strength. Except her father, not 
a man on the estate could ride as she could 
ride, and she could equal Panchito — who 
was the tall son of old Pancho, the head 
vaquero — in casting a lasso and in throwing 
a bull. Nor were these mere polite accom- 
plishments. For three years she had taken 
her share of the work at the round-up and 
branding, and had shown such pluck and 
such skill that the vaqueros fairly wor- 
shiped her. It was work in which she 
delighted: rough and fierce, and so well 
spiced with danger that her blood tingled 
with the joy of it as she headed-in the 
bulls. The branding touched another 
chord in her nature: the strain of cruelty 



that was in her with her Indian blood. She 
herself branded the beasts which she had 
thrown. There was a stinging pleasure in 
bearing down the hot iron upon their flesh 
while they lay bellowing in agony — and 
the pleasure was all the keener because of 
what would happen should the cords which 
held them give way ! Trying conclusions 
with death, that way, set her heart to 
bounding. 

Sometimes the thought came to her that 
if her hero, being come from beyond the 
mountains, ever should dare to play false 
with her she would serve him so : bind him 
and throw him and brand him as she did 
the bulls ! And then she would kill him. 
Merely branding him — while a delight be- 
cause of the pain that it would give him — 
would not be enough. 

It was Maruja' s sorrow — and her deeper 
sorrow after the thoughts about the heroes 
and princes beyond the mountains began 
to stir within her — that the round-up came 
but once a year and soon was done with. 
It would have pleased her — save when she 
was for day-dreaming in her bower in the 
garden — to tussle with the wild cattle all 
the year round. 

The only other real excitement that 
occurred in the year, and that not a certain 
one, was in the season of rains. Then, 
sometimes, if the rains were very heavy, a 
flood would pour down the valley and 
there would be a fight not with wild cattle 
but with wild water. The hacienda, stand- 
ing in the center of the valley, would be 
in danger. Should the torrent fairly reach 
its adobe walls, and have full play against 
them, down they would go ! While the 
waters were out, every man on the estate 
was fighting them along the protecting 
dike that slanted out into the stream above 
the hacienda and held them off. This dike 
was of earth, faced with wattled branches. 
Where it showed signs of breaking, before 
the onrush of water, fagots had to be 
thrown quickly, and on the fagots bags 
of sand. Now and then a peon would go 
in along with his fagot, or would be top- 
pled over backward as he bent to set his 
bag of sand in place. That would be the 
end of him. In an instant the current 
would suck him under. When he came 
up again, down the stream somewhere, he 
would be a dead man. Maruja, to her 
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keen regret, was not permitted to go upon 
the dike. But there was a glad excite- 
ment for her — when she could manage to 
slip away from her father's control and 
stand at the very edge of the rushing water 
— in watching the fighting: and in having 
her sluggish but hot Indian blood started 
into a gallop by seeing a man fall into the 
flood and be caught away by it, and by 
hearing above the roar and rush of the 
water his gurgling yell as he was sucked 
down ! That also would be a good ending 
for a lover who was false to her, she 
thought. 

But the round-up came only once a year, 
and in some years the flood did not come 
at all. And so, in her old age of nearly 
eighteen years, Maruja found life dulr in 
her valley : that in itself was so beautiful, 
but that lay so far away from and was so 
forsaken of all the world. Her day-dreams 
in her garden were sad day-dreams. The 
sunsets flamed up to a glowing crimson, 
and died away through purple and violet 
into cold gray and darkness. In the bright- 
ness of them the far-off mountains were 
golden-crested, and above the golden crests 
the sky was filled with monsters — who 
waited, as she waited, for the conquering 
hero to come. And then, in the gray and 
the darkness, the golden crests vanished 
and the monsters also were gone ! Would 
he ever come to her, she wondered, her 
hero from beyond the mountains? Her 
trust in his coming, that had been so firm, 
was wavering. Out of her doubts came her 
gloomy musings upon the name of her 
home. Could it be possible, she asked 
herself, that the Valley of Los Muertos — so 
beautiful yet so desolate — was under an 
evil spell cast by its evil name? 

II. 

At last, one evening in the glow of sun- 
set, Maruja' s hero came. 

As she sat in her vine-covered bower that 
opened westward, watching the dazzle and 
splendor above the distant mountains, she 
saw a little cloud of dust, that advanced 
slowly, far out on the trail that crossed the 
plain. Rarely was there any sign of life on 
that great yellow -brown waste — save now 
and then a swirl of carrion- seeking birds 
above where some strayed beast, tangled 
fast in the chaparral, had died of thirst. The 



main approach to the hacienda was by a 
pass in the mountains to the northward. 
Not a dozen times in a year did any one 
ride in on the trail across the plains. But 
by that way must come whoever came from 
beyond the mountains, and the sight of a 
rider there always set Maruja' s heart to 
thrilling with strange wondering thrills. 

Always her hopes had ended in disap- 
pointment. Usually, the rider would prove 
to "be one of their own vaqueros — returning 
with or without the estray of which he had 
gone in search. Sometimes it would prove 
to be her father: who cherished a grand 
project for setting up a dam in the cafion 
and so transforming the upper valley into 
a huge reservoir whence the arid plain 
might be fed with water — whereby it 
would be made more valuable than a gold- 
mine — and who now and then rode out 
there to plan where his water- courses were 
to be. But never was it the hero for 
whose coming she longed. 

Therefore, because her hope had been 
dulled by a wearying expectancy dashed 
often by disappointment, Maruja watched 
the oncoming dust-cloud less hopefully 
than curiously. Slowly it came toward 
her, until she could make out a black speck 
beneath it that by degrees was resolved 
into a horse and a rider: and then hope 
did begin a little to stir in her — as her 
keen eyes perceived that the horse moved 
with a stride longer and freer than the 
stride of a Mexican horse and that the 
rider's seat was not Mexican at all. It 
was a stranger, then, who was coming 
toward her across the plain; and coming 
as no stranger would come who had not 
crossed the distant mountains; and coming 
— as she always had fancied that her hero 
would come — in the glory of dying day ! 

Presently she lost sight of him, as the 
trail curved to the northward and was 
hidden by the foot-hills beyond the valley's 
mouth. It would be a full half-hour, she 
knew, before she would see him again; 
and then only in glimpses, as he rode into 
and up the valley through the scattered 
clusters of mesquite-bushes and under the 
low-hanging branches of the trees. Not 
until he was close to her, within fifty yards 
of where she was sitting, would he come 
clearly into view. 

Maruja sat very still — as a watching and 
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waiting Indian sits ; but for all her stillness 
her heart was pounding hard. At last she 
saw him once more; and though she 
saw him uncertainly, through the rifts in 
the branches, she knew beyond all doubt- 
ing that this tall rider "who rode his tall 
horse with long stirrups and an easy seat 
was not of Mexico — and her heart beat 
harder and harder as she listened to the 
slow hoof-beats of the long-stepping horse 
coming closer and closer along the gravelly 
trail. In another minute or two the horse 
came out from behind the screen of trees 
growing beside the river and the rider was 
in clear sight — riding slowly past her, over 
on the other side of the stream. Maruja' s 
breath came short as she saw him, and her 
hands were pressed against her heart. 
There, at last — for all that he wore a blue 
flannel shirt and corduroy trousers and a 
battered sombrero — was the hero of her 
day-dreams: a tall man, handsome, young, 
and very fair! 

In another moment he had passed on up 
the trail toward the other side of the haci- 
enda, where the great gate was. He had 
not seen her, hidden there in her bower of 
vines. She sat looking at the place where 
an instant before his gallant figure had been, 
and seemed to see him still. She was a 
little faint and dizzy. Her mind did not 
work clearly — but was filled with a glow 
as bright as the glow of the sunset. Over 
and over again she said to herself, half 
unconsciously: "He has come, my hero 
from beyond the mountains ! He has come 
at last!" 

Dreaming her day-dream that had come 
true, she was content to rest there quietly 
while the daylight faded. In a way, even, 
she was fearful to move: lest her dream 
also might break and fade. But this was 
only a fancy that she played with, and 
played with happily : because she knew — 
with her own eyes she had seen him — that 
the coming of her hero was real ! 

After a while, through the dusk, old 
Magdalena came out into the garden to call 
her to supper. Magdalena was in a state 
of great excitement over the advent of the 
stranger, and also wrathful. He was an 
Americano, she said ; one of those who 
had come- into the country to build the 
roads of iron on which carts were drawn by 
devil-horses with flaming fire and boiling 



water in their insides — the roads which had 
taken the bread out of honest men's 
mouths ; which had ruined the business of 
her own cousin, Juan Garcfa, the master- 
carrier : leaving him with his carts standing 
empty and idle, and he and his mules in a 
fair way to starve. It was outrageous that 
Don Guillermo should bring this man to 
the hacienda, and she had made free to tell 
him so; but he only had laughed at her, 
and had said that the Americano had come 
to make Los Muertos the richest hacienda 
in all Mexico, and was his very good friend. 
As though Los Muertos were not rich 
enough already, sniffed Magdalena; and 
as though any right-minded Mexican could 
look upon an Americano as a friend ! 

Only half hearing, because of a curious 
ringing in her ears, old Magdalena's angry 
chatter, Maruja followed her along the 
shadowy paths of the garden — not walking 
very steadily — through the gateway into 
the dusky patio; and thence at a step, 
through the open door- window, into the sup- 
per-room brightly lighted by a swinging 
petroleum lamp. The sudden glare of light 
dazzled her, and the ringing in her ears 
made her father's voice seem to come from 
very far away as he said: 4k This is my 
daughter Maruja, Don Antonio. " And 
then she saw, but not very clearly, that the 
tall stranger beside her father was bowing 
to her, and knew that she must bow to 
him in return. She steadied herself and 
made her bow, and said gravely: "Don 
Antonio is in his own 1101186" — and bowed 
again when he answered: "I kiss the sefi- 
orita's hands." She did not venture to 
look at him closely; but her quick short 
glances assured her that he was what she 
had fancied her hero from beyond the 
mountains would be: very tall, and 
strongly built, and fair as the morning, 
and handsome as a young god ! 

At the upper end of the long table, 
where a white cloth was spread, they seated 
themselves: her father at the head, his 
guest on his right, his daughter on his 
left. Below the cloth sat the dependents 
of the household — the men in the higher 
places — in accordance with the ancient 
custom that obtains in rural Mexico, come 
down from patriarchal times. And in 
patriarchal fashion the food was served : 
to the guest, to the master, to the master's 
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daughter, to the men- 
servants, to the women - 
servants last of all. Below 
the cloth silence was ob- 
served by those who sat at 
meat; and even Maruja 
did not venture to intrude 
upon the talk which went 
on between her father and 
his guest. That«would not 
have been seemly. 

At first, because of the 
ringing in her ears and of 
the confusion in her soul, 
she could make nothing of 
their talk: it was a mere 
ebb and flow of sound. As 
she grew calmer the words 
became distinct, and then 
began to piece themselves 
together into coherent sen- 
tences. And so, presently, 
it was made plain to her 
that this stranger from be- 
yond the mountains — who 
had come forth from her 
day-dreams into her real 
life — was an American en- 
gineer; and that he had 
been bidden to Los Muertos 
to make real her father's 
very practical day-dream : 
the building of the great 
dam in the canon which 
would hold in store an 
abundance of water to fer- 
tilize all that vast waste of 
cactus- covered plain. 

As these prosaic facts 
crowded out of her mind 
her romantic imaginings she felt a shock 
of disappointment. But her disappoint- 
ment wore away in a little while, and 
her imaginings came back again; and 
perhaps were not less romantic because 
they were grounded in something real. He 
was not clad in shining mail, this hero who 
had come to her out of the sunset, and she 
felt satisfied that dragon -slaying was not 
at all in his line ; but as she listened — only 
half understanding^ — to his eager talk 
about the dam-building, and as she saw 
the color rising to his face and the light 
coming into his blue eyes when her father 
dwelt upon the difficulties in the way of 
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that great undertaking, the happy convic- 
tion took a firm hold upon her that here, 
truly, was the hero for whom she had 
watched and waited for so long. Here was 
a man to whom — because of the joy that 
there was in overcoming them — obstacles 
were an encouragement ; here was a man 
who certainly would do what he was re- 
solved to do — no matter how hard might 
be the doing of it — because he was sure of 
his own strength. And then, whipping 
away to another phase of the matter, 
Maruja whispered to herself — not venturing 
even in the privacy of her own heart to 
speak out her thought boldly — that this 
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gallant young Americano, so courteous yet 
so masterful, so splendid in his strong man- 
liness, surely was the noblest and the hand- 
somest hero that ever was born into the 
world ! 

Save for a few formal words, she had no 
speech with him ; but for a single moment 
— instinctively rather than by conscious in- 
tention — she spoke to him with her eyes. 
It was when the supper was ended and they 
had risen from their seats — her father 
eager to hurry him away to the oficina, 
where the maps of the estate were kept, to 
go on with the engineering talk. For the 
instant that she stood facing him across the 
narrow table their eyes met full: and a 
sharp thrill ran through him as the burning 
brightness of her dark eyes went down into 
the very depths of his soul. His first 
steps, as he turned to go with Don # Guil- 
lermo, were taken uncertainly. As he said 
"Buenas noches, sefiorita, '* there was a 
break* in his voice. Maruja's "Buenas 
noches, sefior, "* was almost a whisper. 
Until he had passed out through the door- 
way she stood rigid,, her head a little 
bowed. When he was gone she raised her 
head slowly, as one waking slowly from a 
trance. The light still was in her eyes, 
but a soft mist veiling it made it a very ten- 
der light. As she raised herself fully, she 
drew a long deep sigh. 

That night there was no need for Maruja 
to hurry into sleep-dreams. At last, from 
beyond the mountains, her hero had come 
to her. Her day-dream was real. 

III. 

Anthony Dare came to Los Muertos in the 
elate frame of mind of a man who has just 
finished successfully a very tough job and 
is keen to tackle a tougher one. When he 
had started in to bridge the Palomas River, 
a year before, even the chief had told him 
that he would have to sink more than half- 
way to hell for his foundations — and 
would be lucky if he found them then ! In 
point of fact, he had sunk until he fancied 
that he smelt brimstone ; but he did get to 
rock at last — and there the bridge was, 
firm and solid, after one of the worst rainy 
seasons that the Mexicans living thereabout 
could remember. With a job like that 
just behind him — that he had put through 
by giving his whole heart and soul to it — 



he felt that he could run up a mere dam 
in a canon, as he said to himself confi- 
dently, with a patch over one eye ! 

None of the Mexicans had believed for a 
moment that the bridge over the Palomas 
would hold when the rains came. Because 
it did hold, most of them believed that this 
devil of an Americano — who had hustled 
and driven his Mexican workmen as never 
Mexican workmen had been hustled and 
driven before — had made a league with 
the great devil, his master, and so had ac- 
complished the impossible. But a few, 
Don Guillermo being one of them, per- 
ceived that the miracle had been wrought 
not by a coalition with Satan but by 
Gringo grit and energy ; and as Don Guil- 
lermo himself was endowed with Mexican- 
ized versions of those qualities, and with 
an appreciative sense of their value, he far- 
ther perceived that he had found in this 
hard-driving American the man who could 
realize for him the great irrigation project 
which he had cherished for years and years. 
As Don Guillermo offered pay that made a 
mere divisional engineer think that he 
must be dreaming, it did* not take long for 
the two to come to terms. 

And so it came to pass that Anthony 
Dare left his Palomas triumph behind him 
and rode across the mountains to Los Muer- 
tos: quite sure that another triumph was 
ahead of him, and that beyond it was a 
great and a life-lasting joy. As he came 
onward through the sunset glow that even- 
ing, stirring the dust of the cactus- covered 
plain that his work was to change into a 
vast wheat -field, he had the lightest heart 
of any man in Mexico. Within a twelve- 
month his job would be finished — the dam 
built and filled by the rains, the plain 
cleared, the system of canals completed — 
and then, with the little fortune that Don 
Guillermo's pay would be to him, he would 
go back to Boston and marry his Ruth. 
He had written all this to his Ruth just 
before he left Palomas, and had posted his 
letter on the north-bound train. The let- 
ter, by that time, was well on its way 
across Texas, he thought happily ; and still 
more happily that by the week-end it 
would be in his Ruth's hands. His day- 
dreaming was not vague romance — like 
that which filled Maruja's mind, as she sat 
in her bower watching him ride up toward 
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her out of the sunset — but clear-cut ro- 
mance, straightforward and practical, based 
on substantial hopes which less than a year 
of working and of waiting would change 
into permanent realities. 

Suddenly, with a snort of fright, his 
horse gave a lunge — he was riding easily 
and carelessly — that almost unseated him. 

As he swayed in the saddle he saw some- 
thing spring up from the trail and flash 
past his ankle, just grazing it above the 
stirrup-leather, and at the same instant 
heard that queer little clicking rattle that 
no man riding or walking through the 
chaparral of a Mexican plain ever stops to 
investigate. He gave a hard dig with his 
spurs, that sent his frightened horse for- 
ward with a bound, and as he looked back 
over his shoulder saw a six-foot rattler slid- 
ing away into the chaparral. Had a snake 
of that size struck his ankle fairly, his boot 
would not have saved him. Before he 
could have covered even the little distance 
to Los Muertos he would have been as 
dead as those forgotten Spaniards whose 
killing had given to the valley its name. 

44 That was a close call !" he said to him- 
self, as he pulled up his horse and went 
on at a walk again ; and for the rest of the 
way to the hacienda he rode with a firm 
seat and kept a sharp lookout ahead of him 
on the trail. 

His day-dreaming was spoiled. In place 
of it his mind was filled with a creepy 
remembrance of one of his own axmen, 
snake-bitten, going a greenish gray and 
dying in a way that was not pleasant to 
think about. And then — although such 
morbid fancyings were not in keeping with 
his naturally wholesome mental habit — 
he was beset by doubts as to the outcome 
of the venture that he then was entering 
upon : as he recalled the Indian superstition 
that a man whom a snake strikes at, but 
misses, has been warned to turn back in 
his path. 

Naturally, this mood did not last long. 
Presently his common sense got the better 
of his fancies and he pulled himself to- 
gether with a laugh. It would take more 
than one badly aimed .rattlesnake, he said 
to himself, to make him turn back in the 
path that led straight on to fortune and 
to Ruth and to happiness. Worse things 
than rattlesnakes had got in his way at Las 



Palomas — and had got out of his way in 
a hurry, when he went at them horns 
down ! Turning back was stuff and non- 
sense. He was headed for Los Muertos, 
and he would keep on till he got there. 
And when he got there he would put 
through his dam-building in the same way 
that he had put through his bridge-build- 
ing — by going at it with his whole heart 
and his whole soul. 

Notwithstanding his sound professional 
training, Dare forgot to allow for what 
engineers call the factor of error. AtLas 
Palomas the only thoughts which he gave 
to anything but his work were given to 
his Ruth— cool and sweet and placid, and 
more than two thousand miles away. He 
wrote to her every Sunday morning. Dur- 
ing the rest of the week she was only sub- 
consciously in his mind. At Los Muertos, 
as he felt vaguely that first evening, the 
conditions for whole-hearted and whole- 
souled work were less favorable. He was 
bothered by finding that his thoughts wan- 
dered while he talked with Don Guillermo 
at the supper-table. He was still more 
bothered when he got to bed that night by 
finding that what he was thinking about 
was not relevant to his work at all. He 
tried, but tried vainly, to recall the men- 
tal notes which he had made as he rode 
up the valley of the lay of the land for 
ditching purposes. In spite of himself, 
the contours that he saw were not those of 
the mountain-sides, but of the superb 
woman who had set facing him for an hour 
that evening; whose stillness and whose 
silence had given him the feeling not of 
quiescence but of controlled energy ; who 
had thrilled him through and through by 
a single look from her passionate dark eyes. 

IV. 

Don Guillermo had expected a great deal 
of his American engineer, but even Don 
Guillermo was surprised by the vigorous 
fashion in which Dare began his work in- 
stantly and in no less than three places at 
once. Before noon, on his first day at Los 
Muertos, he had a gang of peones at work 
on the temporary earth dam above the 
canon; and the carpenters of the estate 
driving away at the flume that was to carry 
the stream through the canon while the 
foundations of the permanent structure were 
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being laid; and another gang of peones 
clearing the rubbish and loose rock from 
where the permanent structure was to rise. 

The celerity with which these several 
parts of the work were set a-going simul- 
taneously quite took Don Guillermo' s breath 
away. He came in to breakfast, at "midday, 
fairly tired eut by his own small share in 
them. And then, when breakfast was 
finished, and he was ready for his drowsy 
cigarrito and a sound sleep of two hours 
after it, his devil of an engineer got up 
briskly from the table and said that he 
should spend the afternoon in running 
trial-levels down the valley for the main 
canal ! That was too much for Don Guil- 
lermo. He implored the violent Americano 
' — who already had done a good Mexican 
week's work in a single morning — to wait 
for another day. Such excessive labor, he 
said in all sincerity, assuredly would make 
even an Americano ill. 

Dare laughed at Don Guillermo's con- 
sternation; and to his surprise, and still 
more to his satisfaction, Maruja joined in 
his laugh. It was the first frank sign of 
friendliness that she had given him. 
Through the whole morning — although she 
had kept close to her father's side, and had 
not spoken a dozen words — he had felt 
that she was watching him intently; and 
also had felt, in a subtle way, that her cu- 
riously keen scrutiny was linked with the 
strange look that she had flashed on him 
the night before. Her frank laugh told 
him that the result of her investigation, if 
it could be called investigation, was in his 
favor; he even fancied that that was what 
it was meant to tell him — and was a little 
astonished at the gladness that suddenly 
was in his heart. 

4 'The senorita does not think, then, that 
I am in danger of falling ill?" he asked, 
smiling. 

Maruja also smiled, and Dare — momen- 
tarily forgetting his standard in such mat- 
ters — thought that he never had seen a 
smile or a face so beautiful. "No, " she 
answered, "I do not think that his hard 
work will make the senor ill. But the 
senor must know that my faCher and I do 
not think about such things in quite the 
same way. We both of us like to work 
hard, but I feel less than he does the need 
for repose.' ' 



"I call her my sorrel colt,*' Don Guil- 
lermo said sleepily. "You know our 
proverb, seflor — 

44 * El caballo Colorado 

Mas pronto muerto que cansado.' 

"It is true of Maruja precisely. I verily 
believe that she would drop dead before 
she would own to being tired!" The 
thought of such excessive energy seemed to 
increase Don Guillermo's desire for drowsy 
rest. As he ceased speaking he leaned 
back comfortably in his chair and yawned. 

"My father is right. I do not get 
tired easily, " Maruja admitted. And then 
she added, hesitating a little: 

"Perhaps, since I have no desire to sleep, 
the senor will permit me to watch him at 
his work this afternoon? I do not under- 
stand what the work is to be, but I am 
sure that it will be interesting. Will the 
sefior permit me to accompany him?' 1 

Dare turned to refer this request to Don 
Guillermo. But appeal to Don Guillermo 
was useless. His right arm hung down 
straight from the shoulder, and from his 
limp fingers his still-lighted cigarrito had 
fallen upon the cement floor. Peace was 
with him — already he was asleep ! In the 
moment that Dare hesitated, Maruja de- 
cided the situation — with a glance and a 
smile that swept away his scruples — by 
leading the way softly from the room. 

' * He must have his siesta, my father, ' ' 
she said when they were outside. "Very 
soon he will wake and follow us. He is 
most deeply interested in what the sefior is 
doing. It has been the dream of his life 
to build this dam." 

"And the sefiorita also is interested ki 
the building of the dam?" 

"Yes, but not as my father is. To me 
it is interesting because it is something out 
of the common dull way." She was silent 
for a moment, and then added — speaking 
eagerly, and with a sudden abandonment 
of her formal mode of address: "You see, 
senor, life here at Los Muertos is so very, 
very dull! If it were not for the round- 
up and the branding, and for the great 
floods which come sometimes, I believe that 
in sheer weariness of this endless dullness 
I should die !" 

"The senorita takes pleasure, then, in 
watching the round-up?" 

"In watching it, senor? No. My pleasure 
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is in being a part of it!" Her face 
lighted up as she spoke, and with a thrill 
in her voice she went on: "Do you know 
of any joy whatever, sefior, so great as the 
joy that there is in cutting out and roping 
a bad bull — a real fighter, I mean, who 
puts his heart into it and comes at you 
horns down?" 

Somehow, at the moment, Dare did not 
perceive anything incongruous in the pict- 
ure that was placed vividly before him. 
The roping of bad bulls seemed a most 
natural pastime for this tall and strong 
young woman — the thrill of whose eager 
voice so stirred him, and the sincerity of 
whose enthusiasm was so well attested by 
her parted lips and flashing eyes. There 
was a strain in his own nature — the strain 
that made him enjoy getting into any tight 
place for the fun of fighting his way out 
of it — that made him sympathize with her 
enthusiasm thoroughly ; and a genuine 
tone of apology was in his voice as he an- 
swered : 

"I don't know anything about it. We 
don't rope bulls up in our part of the world, 
you know — at least not in the part that I 
come from. I've never had a chance to 
try." 

44 Oh, what a pity!" Maruja exclaimed 
feelingly; and added, after an instant of 
reflection : * 4 Come ! You shall have your 
chance now — this very hour ! El Borasco, 
who's always a noble fighter, is with the 
small herd in the upper valley. Panchito 
shall lend you his horse — you must have a 
horse trained to it, you know — and I'll 
show you how. You go on ahead, up 
through the canon, while I saddle my mare. 
I'll catch up with you before you get to 
Panchito. Oh, how delightful it will 
be!" 

4 'But your father?" Dare asked doubt- 
fully. 

He knew that he had no business to go 
on this bull-throwing expedition; but, all 
the same, he was keen to go. 

44 My father will sleep for two hours at 
the least," Maruja answered — ignoring her 
previous statement in regard to the brevity 
of Don Guillermo's slumbers — 4k and in an 
hour we can have our sport. But hurry, 
sefior! Walk as fast as you can!'' As 
she spoke she left him and ran toward the 
corral. 



V. 



To do Dare justice, his conscience smote 
him sharply as he obeyed Maruja' s order 
and went off up the valley at a fast walk. 
He had made a contract to build Don Guil- 
lermo's dam — not to risk his own life, and 
so to imperil the dam-building, by going 
off with Don Guillermo's daughter to chase 
Don Guillermo's bulls. And, also — as he 
inopportunely remembered — he had given 
a promise to his Ruth not to put himself 
needlessly in the way of danger. It was 
obvious that there was danger, a great deal 
of danger, in trying conclusions with a 
bull whose character had won for him — in 
a country where the mildest-mannered bull 
was about as gentle as a grizzly — the name 
of 44 The Storm"; and the utter needless- 
ness of facing this danger he could not deny 
.even to himself. The situation was not a 
pleasing one. His irresistible desire to get 
into a tight place was colliding with his 
immovable promise to keep out of tight 
places save for cause. 

As he tried to reconcile these irreconcil- 
able quantities he walked less rapidly. 
When he had passed through the cafion, . 
and had come to where the temporary dam 
was in course of construction, he stopped 
short — half glad to find that things were 
going a little wrong there and required 
his direction. But even while he roused 
the peoues from their midday nap — 
greatly to their indignation — to set them 
right again, another and a disconcerting 
view of the matter presented itself to his 
mind. This was the conviction that 
Maruja would believe that he was afraid 
of El Borasco. He wasn't — but he knew 
that appearances would be against him if, 
having gone so far, he did not go on to 
the end. While he paused, irresolute, he 
heard a clatter of hoofs — and looking 
through the canon saw Maruja on her 
mare coming up the valley at a sharp lope. 
That ended his irresolution. Giving his 
shoulders a shake, and bending his head 
down doggedly, he was off again. In a 
couple of minutes more Maruja pulled up 
beside him: and his promise to his far-off 
Ruth ceased to be a binding obligation 
when he saw her glowing face and the 
sparkle that was in her eyes. She stopped 
only for a moment. ' 4 Panchito is over 
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there, beside that bunch of mesquite, " she 
said. "I'll fetch him. Wait here" — and 
she dashed away across the valley, riding 
as though she and her mare were one. 

Panchito, coming back with her, was 
delighted to help in the adventure. He 
was a lean and lithe young fellow, who 
had spent more than ten of his twenty 
years on horseback and who had no higher 
conception of happiness than a tussle with 
a bad bull. It amused him that the 
Americano wanted to engage in this pas- 
time; and all the more because he thought 
that the Americano very likely would be 
killed. With all the good will in the 
world he lengthened his stirrups to suit 
Dare's long legs; and then stood in pleased 
expectancy, when Dare had mounted, to 
see him thrown. Panchito 's horse also 
entered into the spirit of the occasion: 
standing like a lamb — but a lamb with a 
very wicked eye — while the stirrups were 
lengthened, and changing into a devil the 
instant that Dare tried to mount. Dare 
had to make a vault for it, and then to 
fight for some very lively minutes while 
the horse did everything evil that a Mexi- 
can horse knows how to do. In the end 
he gave in, conquered, and became a lamb 
again — and Panchito 's agreeable anticipa- 
tions were dashed a little by the reflection 
that the Americano might not be killed 
after all. 

Maruja began her lesson by showing 
Dare how to throw a lasso. He made such 
a mess of this delicate work that she looked 
grave. "It won't do for you to try El 
Borasco to-day," she said very seriously. 
"You must watch how I manage with him 
— and then you shall have a throw at a 
cow." 

Panchito laughed. 44 Yes, " he said, 
"the sefior Americano had better begin 
with a cow. I know one that will do 
well. She is old, and a little lame." 
Panchito's laugh was nasty, and so were 
his words. Dare looked savage, and set 
his teeth hard. He did not mean to begin 
with the lame cow. 

Out in the middle of the valley was the 
herd. A little in advance stood El Borasco 
— uneasily pawing the ground and now and 
then uttering a low roar. The unusual stir 
had excited him and had put him on his 
guard. For a Mexican bull, he was a very 



big one ; and he had the look of being a 
fighter all the way through. Roping a 
bull like that would be a good deal like 
roping a locomotive, Dare thought — but 
he meant to have a try for it, all the same. 

"You will stop here and watch me, 
sefior," Maruja said. "When you have 
seen how it is done you shall do it your- 
self. " As she spoke, she put her mare 
into a lope and went off round about to the 
left, swinging her lasso easily ui her hand. 

"Yes, the sefior shall stop here," said 
Panchito, "and when Dofia Maruja has 
roped El Borasco the sefior shall rope — the 
lame cow!" And Panchito laughed. 

And then Dare did an absolutely asinine 
thing. Swinging his lasso with an atro- 
cious clumsiness, he put his horse into a 
gallop and rode straight for the bull! 
This was more than even Panchito had 
counted upon. k 4 God ! sefior Americano, ' ' 
he cried, "you are a dead man !" 

Dare's next five minutes were the fullest 
that ever he had lived. Only bits of what 
happened stuck in his memory : Panchito's 
sharp cry of warning; Maruja' s sharper cry 
as she saw what he was doing; the sight 
of El Borasco 's upraised head — as big as 
a house it looked to him ! — and the sound 
of a fierce bellowing; his cast with the 
lasso, that went all wild in a tangled twist; 
and then El Borasco coming straight at 
him, horns down ! After that there was a 
crash, and the feeling of a red-hot iron 
thrust into his leg, and a tremendous shak- 
ing fall. Then he lost track of everything 
as he went tumbling downward — for days 
and days, as it seemed — into a black gulf 
all a-sparkle with blazing stars ! 

When his wits came back to him again, 
he was lying flat on his back on the grass. 
Panchito was putting a rough-and-ready 
bandage over the gash that El Borasco 's 
horn had made in the calf of his right leg. 
Maruja was standing beside Panchito, her 
face very pale. As he looked up at her 
she said brokenly: "Will the sefior ever 
forgive me? It was all my fault!" 

Dare managed to smile a little, though 
Panchito was hurting him atrociously, as 
he answered: "It was not the sefiorita's 
fault in the least. It was the fault of my 
own foolishness. Had I obeyed the 
sefiorita all would have been well." 

"That is true," growled Panchito. 
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14 And my noble bull still would be alive. " 

4 'The bull?" Dare asked. 

44 El Borasco is dead, sefior, " Panchito 
answered in a heartbroken tone. 44 As he 
turned to charge again, and in another 
moment would have tossed the senor 
higher than the sun, Dona Maruja cast her 
lasso. I never saw her make so bad a 
cast. It missed El Borasco' s horns and 
caught the dear creature about the neck. 
I shouted to her to let her lasso go loose — 
but she kept it fast to her saddle and his 
neck was broken. And so it is the seftor 
who is alive — and my bull, the poor angel, 
who is dead. Ah, it is cruel, bitterly 
cruel, that such a bull should die!" Pan- 
chito's voice broke almost into a sob. The 
direction in which his sympathies ran was 
evident, and so was his line of thought. 
Americanos were valueless and plentiful, 
but bulls like El Borasco were precious 
and few. Had the matter rested with 
Panchito, the bull, not the American, would 
have been saved alive. 

Dare managed to get on his feet, Pan- 
chito grudgingly helping him, but walking 
was out of the question. The wound in 
his calf, being fresh, only stung and 
smarted; but his leg had been badly 
bruised by El Borasco' s hard forehead, and 
his knee so wrenched that as he moved it 
he winced with pain. His hurt was in his 
right leg, luckily,. and he was able, again 
with Panchito's grudgingly given help, to 
mount Panchito's horse — which had suf- 
fered no worse than a graze on the ribs 
and a general shaking — and so to ride 
painfully to the hacienda, a mile away. 
Panchito remained on the field of battle, 
mourning over the slain. The help that 
he had given Dare had been given under 
Maruja 1 s orders. Left to his own devices, 
he would have run his knife into the Amer- 
ican with clear good will. Perhaps the 
chance to do that might come yet, he 
thought. 

Maruja and Dare rode in silence. From 
time to time she turned toward him with a 
look of curiously blended self-reproach and 
tenderness — as though begging, in the 
dumb way that a dog would beg, for for- 
giveness. These appealing glances, which 
he affected not to see, thrilled him; and 
he was thrilling, too, with the thought 
that she had saved his life at the peril — 



as it seemed to him — of her own. Her 
daring aroused the strongest strain in his 
nature. Her humble gentleness touched 
his heart. Either of these qualities would 
have drawn him to her. Finding them in 
combination not only made the pull 
stronger but — by compelling him suddenly 
to set up in his heart a new standard of 
womanhood — made him yield the more 
easily to the pull. His mind had been in 
commotion almost from the first moment 
that he had seen this woman whose beauty 
was so commanding and whose .nature at 
once was so simple and so strong. His own 
nature also was strong and simple, and the 
mental shock that had come with his 
physical shock was precipitating rapidly — 
as he rode by her side in silence — a fresh 
crystallization of what he had believed to 
be his deepest and most firmly rooted faith. 
At last, as they came close to the ha- 
cienda, he met one of her appealing glances 
and looked full into her eyes. In his eyes 
she saw so much more than forgiveness that 
a strange shiver ran through her and she 
turned quickly away. 

VI. 

Lying wakeful in the night that followed 
his smash, his bruised body aching and a 
stinging pain in his hurt leg, Dare raged 
like a heathen at the thought of being 
stopped on the very threshold of his work 
and for a time held house- fast. His rage 
was increased by the just reflection that, 
having broken his promise to shun needless • 
danger, he was getting only what he de- 
served ; and his attempts to excuse himself 
to himself were not successful because he 
was haunted by a pair of sorrowfully re- 
proachful gray eyes. His night was not a 
pleasant one. He slept little, and when 
morning came he was worn and tired. 

But in spite of this bad beginning he 
did not chafe greatly during the few days 
of his imprisonment. It had its compen- 
sations, this imprisonment, he found. His 
prison in itself was a pleasing one : the big 
inner court of the hacienda, the patio, all 
the center of which was a sunny garden 
bright with flowers. As he lay on his sofa 
— a stately structure brought from the sala 
— in the cool shade of the covered arcade 
by which the patio was surrounded, he 
breathed refreshingly the strong air of the 
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Mexican highlands ; a bracing air that had 
in it no touch of chill. The gay sunshine 
and the gay flowers cheered him ; and from 
the flower-beds sounded, lullingly, the 
drowsy hum of bees. All the rooms of 
the house opened upon the patio, and 
around him the small activities of the 
household went on: men-servants coming 
and going to and from the saddle-room and 
the store-rooms ; maid-servants doing house- 
work according to their Mexican lights; 
over in the kitchen corner old Magdalena 
and her helper, chattering like magpies, 
squatted at their chocolate-grinding or at 
crushing maize for tortillas with a stone 
roller on a flat stone — or, as breakfast time 
drew on, silhouetted in the depths of the 
dusky kitchen (with a witch-of-Endor 
effect) against the fire that blazed on a fire- 
place waist-high. He never had seen, thus 
intimately, the working of a Mexican house- 
hold. He found it so odd and so interest- 
ing that his time would not have passed 
heavily — during the first day or two, at 
least — had he been lying upon his sofa 
alone. Yet he ceased to notice it, pres- 
ently, because he was not alone. 

Don Guillermo, on the whole, took the 
killing of El Borasco very well. His 
harshest comment upon the performance 
was the dry observation that the sefior 
Americano would have shown more discre- 
tion had he reserved his energies for the 
work that he had come to Los Muertos to 
do. In point of fact, however, the work 
was not appreciably delayed by Dare's 
misadventure. He had set things a-going 
so briskly in that first impetuous morning 
that his presence in the field was not 
missed during the few days which passed 
before he could hobble about again. The 
erection of the temporary dam, the clear- 
ing of the bed of the stream, the getting 
ready of material for the flume, all went 
on — guided by his orders and under Don 
Guillermo's supervision — with a rapidity 
that astonished everybody. So much had 
not been accomplished in so short a time 
at Los Muertos in the whole three hundred 
years since the Spaniards had come into 
that part of the world : unless it may have 
been on that strenuous occasion in the far 
past when the savages energetically had 
killed off the Spanish settlers to a man. 
Don Guillermo himself, as he beheld his 



long-cherished project becoming a reality, 
developed an enthusiastic energy that ac- 
complished prodigies. Through the morn- 
ings, from his hastily swallowed chocolate 
onward until his midday breakfast, he 
drove the gangs of workmen almost as hard 
as Dare would have driven them ; and even 
his sacred siesta was cut short that he 
might hurry afield again in the afternoon. 
The Valley of Los Muertos fairly hummed 
with the sounds of vigorous toil ! 

Other matters, quite distinct from the 
dam-building, also marched rapidly — in 
that sunny courtyard where the soft wind 
swayed the flowers gently, and where the 
constant under-note was the lulling hum- 
ming of the bees. Lotus-eating was not 
in Dare's line; but the drowsy languor 
that was upon him, because of the dull 
pain in his wound and the dull aching in 
his bruised body, brought to the surface — 
from somewhere in his soul's subsoil — a 
lotus-eating faculty that would have startled 
him had not this newly found trait in his 
character deadened all sense of surprise. 
For the time being his energy was in abey- 
ance. He was more than content to yield 
to the soft influences which were about 
him and to accept Fate's sendings — instead 
of standing stiffly on his course and com- 
pelling Fate to give him what he wanted, 
as was his usual way. Lying thus dreamily 
unresistant, love-in-idleness took him un- 
awares. 

On the first morning of his imprisonment 
— after Don Guillermo, handsomely letting 
bygones be bygones, had settled him com- 
fortably upon his sofa, and had gone off to 
look after the workmen — he lay for a while 
in quiet expectancy : revolving in his dull 
mind, dull in sympathy with his dull body, 
the pleasant thought that soon he would 
see Maruja and hear her voice. He was 
quite sure that she would come to him; 
and he was quite content to lie there wait- 
ing for her — breathing the fresh sweet air 
and looking at the sun-bright flowers and 
listening to the humming of the bees. It 
all was very soothing and very restful. He 
was not impatient. Presently she would 
come. 

Presently she did come. Before he saw 
her he heard her footsteps, on the stone 
pavement behind him, and knew intui- 
tively that they were less light than usual 
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and less firm. She stopped close behind 
him — he could not turn easily — and said 
in a voice that trembled a little: "lias the 
sefior begun even a little to forgive me? 
I am very sorry. Truly sorry — from my 
heart. " 

Dare smiled, and tried to turn toward 
her. His movement gave his knee a wrench 
that cut his smile short and forced him to 
draw his breath sharply, almost with a gasp. 
"And now I have caused the senor still 
more pain, M she added. "I bring only 
misfortune upon him. I will go away. M 
But instead of going away she passed 
around his sofa and came in front of him : 
so standing that her tall figure was outlined 
against the blaze of -flowers bright in sun- 
shine, while her face, in profile, was in 
cameo-like relief against the dark blue of 
the sky. Her pose was languid, and Dare 
was startled by perceiving that she looked 
weary and ill. "Were you hurt yester- 
day?" he asked quickly, and with a very 
genuine ring of anxiety in his tone. 

Maruja' s face brightened, and she drew 
a long breath as though a feeling of op- 
pression were passing away. "Then the 
sefior really has forgiven me!" she an- 
swered. "He would not speak to me so 
kindly did he bear me ill will. I am very 
grateful to him." 

As she spoke, with an increasing anima- 
tion, her whole pose and look and manner 
changed. In a moment she was buoyant. 
Her eyes brightened. She began to smile. 
But she checked her smile as she said with 
a serious precision, as though her little 
speech had been arranged carefully in ad- 
vance : "It was very wicked of me to draw 
the senor into such peril and to cause him 
to be so badly hurt. I am very, very sorry 
for what happened. All the fault was 
mine. But I beg that the sefior will be- 
lieve that I did not mean to do him harm ; 
and I hope, since he sees that I am truly 
penitent, that he will forgive me my sin." 
Then she stopped short, evidently relieved 
by having said what she had drilled herself 
to say. 

"It was not the sefiorita's fault in the 
least," Dare answered warmly. "It was 
my own fault; wholly my own fault — be- 
cause I was a fool. Had I obeyed the 
sefiorita no harm would have come to me 
— and the poor bull still would be alive. ' ' 



He paused for a moment, and then went 
on slowly and very earnestly: "But I am 
not sorry that I disobeyed the sefiorita and 
that I was hurt and that the. bull was 
killed. Had things gone otherwise I 
should not now have the right to be grate- 
ful, to be very grateful to the sefiorita — 
who has saved my life. Usually I do not 
like to incur obligations, but in this matter 
I feel differently. I am very glad that I 
owe to the sefiorita so much." 

He was looking straight into her eyes as 
he spoke, and with the same look that 
had made her turn away from him quickly 
the evening before. Again she turned 
away from him, trembling a little, and was 
silent. As it chanced, there was a lull in 
the small noises of the household just then. 
The tense stillness that was upon them 
suddenly became vibrant with the humming 
of the bees. Dare felt a dreamy wonder, 
which Maruja shared with him, that the- 
humming of bees could be so loud. But 
neither of these young people consciously 
was thinking about the bees. 

In truth, they were not capable of clear 
thinking of any sort at that juncture; nor 
did they — either that day or through the 
days which passed before Dare could get to 
his work again — have desire for clear-cut 
thought. They were content to accept 
without analysis the certainty of their exist- 
ing happiness — and the very vagueness of 
it, perhaps, made it the more real. To 
Maruja this happiness had in it the grave 
under-note of a fulfilled prophecy, and 
therefore was not to be searched nor ques- 
tioned. To Dare — thrilling with the con- 
viction that he had found at a stroke his 
ideal of womanhood and its embodiment — 
the under-note was dread that his happi- 
ness would not endure. Being fearful that 
it might be caught away from him, he 
welcomed the haze which surrounded it — 
because through that haze could not pene- 
trate easily the clear dispelling light of a 
pair of sorrowful gray eyes. 

And so for those two the present sufficed 
— without thought of the future or of the 
past. It was enough for them \o be to- 
gether — saying little, but telling much — 
in that sunlit courtyard: where the soft 
wind played among the flowers gently, and 
where was ahvays the lulling humming of 
the bees. 



(To be continued.) 
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[ IK stood on 
it the club- 
house float, 
clad in a 
pair of faded 
swimming- 
trunks. His 
eyes squint- 
ed at you 
through a 
maze of 
freckles, 
and if he 
smiled in 
your direc- 
tion, his 
features seemed to dis- 
solve into a reddish 
blur. Nature had been 
skimpy in making up 
this boy. Awkward in build and car- 
riage, he didn't even tan a respectable 
color as the rest of the fellows did, but all 
the summer through he wore a parboiled 
hue that looked as if it hurt. 

His playground was the water. The 
tennis-courts or the cinder-track never ap- 
pealed to him, and so the boys had dubbed 
him "the Fish/ 1 

He would make a running dive, and no 
sooner had his long, lean anatomy cut the 
water than it was plowing along on the 
surface at a marvelous speed; or he would 
spring from the board high into the air and 
dive straight down, and w T hen you had 
given up all hope of ever seeing him again 
he would bob up, feet first, some thirty 
yards away. 

He- loved to play aquatic pranks on the 
unsuspecting. An old tin can was his 
favorite accomplice. With it he would 
slip noiselessly into the water and disap- 
pear. The next moment the drowsy fisher- 
man on the end of the float would feel a 
violent tug at the tip of his line. With 
a yell of delight, "It's a big one, boys!'' 
he would reel up and find dangling on the 
end of his hook the can. This bit of non- 
sense he would repeat half a dozen times 



during an afternoon on the unsuspecting 
fisherman, and then he'd crawl away to 
some unseen corner and indulge in spasms 
of explosive laughter over his victim's 
dilemma and his declaration that 44 the 
blame place was a tin-cannery at some le- 
mote period." 

The club's treasure was a little blond 
barber by the name of Max. He had a 
Dutch dialect that was # as rich and creamy 
as the lather he applied to your sunburnt 
cheek. As he shaved, he regaled you with 
stories of the deep — the game-fish he had 
caught, the sea -monsters he had battled 
with, the narrow escapes he had had while 
rescuing others from the jaws of death. 
There was hardly a marine shape that he 
had not encountered and subdued. 

No one enjoyed his marvelous tales more 
than did 44 the Fish.*' He would get a 
shave when there was not the slightest 
semblance of a need for one, just to hear 
Max relate his deeds of valor. 

4 'Ever been to the Polar Sea?" asked 
44 the Fish." 

kt Haf I? Veil, I should sneer. Twice 
already yet. Haf I been dere? No! I 
haf nefer ruuned up against a vite bear, but 
for sea- lions, py gimminy, more as a hun- 
dred times. Fought mit dera? Veil, I 
should rader guess yes. De sea-lion, mind 
you, as for a coward, is de limit. Bite? 
No, nefer. He vill let out a big noise and 
git oud of your vay as quick as possible." 
Thus would Max dilate on the nature and 
habits of marine life. 

When the days grew warm and business 
became slack — and it always did about 
midday in summer — Max would pull down 
the shades in his little shop, lock the 
door, and, displaying a home-made sign, 
44 Will Be Open On Four O'clock," start 
for the boat-house. At one end of the 
float was anchored his little flat-bottomed 
skiff; into this cranky craft he stepped 
gingerly, pushed off from shore, and row- 
ing some hundred yards or more upstream, 
dropped anchor. Here he would fish 
until it was time for him to return and 
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open shop. It mattered not how few fish 
he caught, they were always little fish. He 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his noonday 
outing, and it mattered not what sort of 
day it was, rain or shine, from noon till 
four Max fished, the summer through. 

One sizzling day in August, the morning 
papers, evidently at loss for some sensa- 
tional material, had turned one of the sea- 
lions loose on Star Island. The news spread 
rapidly through the club-grounds. The 
bold and adventurous put forth in flimsy 
boats to capture the beast. The more 
timid ones were contented with a point of 
vantage on the neighboring shores where 
they could witness the deadly encounter. 
Great excitement prevailed on account of 
the club's close proximity to the island. 
The steward declared he would not venture 
off the place. The housekeeper would not 
stir out of the house. The waiters and 
hall-boys chattered like magpies over the 
one and only topic of the day. 

Max alone believed the whole affair a 
big humbug. " Nonsense! stuff! foolish- 
ness!" he declared. "De sea-lion couldn't 
get out from his cage, and if he did he 
vouldn't stay himself about where peoples 
vere vat vould kill him. De animal vas a 



coward. I haf fought mit dera. Rats!" 

The noon hour came, and Max closed his 
shop as usual. At the float he encountered 
4 'the Fish." 

4 'Good heavens, Max ! you are not going 
out on the water while that sea-lion is 
loose, are you?" 

"Stuff and foolishness!" Teplied Max. 
' ' Vat if he vas loose, he could make no 
harm. De sea-lion vas not a fighting fish. 
Haf I not been up against as more as a 
hundred in my life?" With that he pushed 
off in his little skiff and anchored at his 
favorite fishing-ground. 

The eight -oared crew had just come in 
from a practice spin. The shell had been 
housed, and the men were lolling here 
and there before taking their customary 
"dip." "Little Germany," just opposite 
on Star Island, was thronged with people 
watching with interest the movements of 
the oarsmen. Max, in his skiff, was nod- 
ding over his fishing, his back turned 
toward the float. Suddenly a piercing 
scream, mingled with a hideous roar, split 
the air. The barber had risen in his 
boat and stood waving his stubby oar fran- 
tically above his head, while not twenty 
feet from Him appeared the head of a fero- 
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cious-looking monster with huge, bulging 
eyes. The animal came slowly but surely 
toward the skiff, bellowing furiously as it 
did so. Max gave one despairing yell and 
plunged overboard. His cries for help 
could be heard for rods away. Boats were 
put off from every port to rescue the ter- 
rified victim. More dead than alive he was 
dragged to the float, and there he collapsed. 

All that afternoon, bold men and boys 
searched the waters for the beast. The 
news spread to the adjacent town, and soon 
the shores were thronged with curious folk 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the monster. 
Reporters came on every train, and Max 
held court in his shop, where he repeated 
over and over again his experience with the 
savage brute. The next day the papers 
gave ample space, with three-column pict- 
ures of the ferocious sea-lion as he appeared 
to Max the barber. 

The little skiff was not used again that 
season. If Max fished at all, it was from 
the float. His reason was simply: "Dere 
nefer vas no fish dere nohow. ' ' 



Toward the close of the summer I hap- 
pened down to the float one day. *The air 
was beginning to get chilly, and soon the 
boat-house would be locked and barred for 
the winter months. As I passed through 
the large dressing-room I saw "the Fish" 
standing before his locker. He wore his 
faded trunks and had taken his last plunge 
for the season. I spoke to him and asked 
him if he would ever forget that picture 
as Max shot over the side of his boat, and 
then I remembered that he was not there at 
that moment. 

"Where were you just then?" 

He cut me short as he unreefed a broad 
smile. "Promise to keep your mouth shut 
if I show you something?" 

I promised. 

He pulled down a slovenly-looking pack- 
age from the top of his locker, unfolded it 
and drew it over his head. It was a cloth 
mask of a hideous sea-monster with bulg- 
ing eyes. 

Soon the story was club property, but 
Max will not believe it to this day. 




ILLUMINATION. 



By Theodosia Garrison. 



Last night I dreamed of you — I thought you came 
And caught my hands in yours and said my name 
Over and over, till my soul was stirred 
With that fine ecstasy that some wild bird 
Might know when first he feels the blossoming 
And the keen rapture of the glad new spring. 

Almost to-day I fear to meet your eyes 
Lest I should find them suddenly grown wise 
With knowledge of my heart ; almost I fear 
To touch your hand lest you should come too near 
And, startled, dazed by some fierce inner light, 
We both should cry, " I dreamed a dream last night ! " 
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VERY little was known of her late hus- 
band, yet that little was of a suffi- 
ciently awe-inspiring character to satisfy 
the curiosity of Laurel Spring. A man of 
unswerving animosity and candid belliger- 
ency, untempered by any human weakness, 
he had been actively engaged as survivor 
in two or three blood feuds in Kentucky 
and some desultory dueling, only to suc- 
cumb, through the irony of fate, to an 
attack of fever and ague in San Francisco. 
Gifted with a fine sense of humor, he is 
said, in his last moments, to have called the 
simple-minded clergyman at his bedside to 
assist him in putting on his boots. The 
kindly divine, although pointing out to him 
that he was too weak to rise, much more 
walk, could not resist the request of a dy- 
ing man. When it was fulfilled, Mr. Mac- 
Glowrie crawled back into bed with the 
remark that his race had always "died 
with their boots on, M and so passed smil- 
ingly and tranquilly away. 

It is probable that this story was in- 
vented to soften the ignominy of Mac- 
Glowrie's peaceful end. The widow her- 
self was also reported to be endowed with 
relations of equally homicidal eccentricities. 
Her two brothers, Stephen and Hector 
Boompointer, had Western reputations that 
were quite as lurid and remote. Her own 
experiences of a frontier life had been rude 
and startling, and her scalp — a singularly 
beautiful one of blonde hair — had been in 
peril from Indians on several occasions. A 



pair of scissors with which she had once 
pinned the intruding hand of a marauder 
to her cabin doorpost was to be seen in her 
sitting-room at Laurel Spring. A fair- 
faced woman with eyes the color of pale 
sherry, a complexion a little sallowed by 
innutritious food, a slight and tall figure, 
she gave little suggestion of this Amazo- 
nian feat. But that it exercised a whole- 
some restraint over the many who would 
have liked to induce her to reenter the 
married state, there is little reason to 
doubt. Laurel Spring was a peaceful agri- 
cultural settlement. Few of its citizens 
dared aspire to the dangerous eminence of 
succeeding the defunct MacGlowrie; few 
could hope that the sister of living Boom- 
pointers would accept an obvious mesalli- 
ance with them. However sincere their 
affection, life was still sweet to the rude 
inhabitants of Laurel Spring, and the pres- 
ervation of the usual quantity of limbs 
necessary to them in their vocations. With 
their devotion thus chastened by caution, 
it would seem as if the charming mistress 
of Laurel Spring House was secure from 
disturbing attentions. 

It was a pleasant summer afternoon and 
the sun was beginning to strike under the 
laurels around the hotel into the little 
office, where the widow sat with the house- 
keeper — a stout spinster of a coarser West- 
ern type. Mrs. MacGlowrie was looking 
wearily over some accounts on the desk 
before her, and absently putting back some 
tumbled sheaves from the stack of her heavy 
hair. For the widow had a certain in- 
dolent Southern negligence, which in a 
less pretty woman would have been un- 
tidiness, and a characteristic hook-and-eye- 
less freedom of attire which on less grace- 
ful limbs would have been slovenly. One 
sleeve-cuff was unbuttoned, but it showed 
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the blue veins of her delicate wrist; the 
neck of her dress had lost a hook, but the 
glimpse of a bit of edging round the white 
throat made amends. Of all which, how- 
ever, it should be said that the widow, in 
her limp abstraction, was really uncon- 
scious. 

"I reckon we kin put the new preacher 
in Kernel Starbottle's room," said Miss 
Morvin, the housekeeper; "the Kernel's 
going to-night." . 

44 Oh, " said the widow in a tone of relief, 
but whether at the early departure of the 
gallant Colonel or at the successful solution 
of the problem of lodging the preacher, 
Miss Morvin could not determine. But 
she went on, tentatively: 

4 'The Kernel was talkin' in the bar-room, 
and kind o' wonderin' why you hadn't 
got married agin. Said you'd make a stir 
in Sacramento — but you was jest berried 
here." 

<4 I suppose he's heard of my husband?" 
said the widow, indifferently. 

44 Yes — but he said he couldn't place 
you," returned Miss Morvin. 

The widow looked up. "Couldn't 
place me?" she repeated. 

4 'Yes — hadn't heard o' MacGlowrie's 
wife and disremembered your brothers." 

44 The Colonel doesn't know everybody, 
even if he is a fighting-man," said Mrs. 
MacGlowrie with languid scorn. 

"That's jest what Dick Blair said," 
returned Miss Morvin, 4k and though he's 
only a doctor he jest stuck up agin the 
Kernel and told that story about your 
jabbin' that man with your scissors — 
beautiful ; and how you once fought off a 
bear with a red-hot iron — so that you'd 
have admired to hear him. He's awfully 
gone on you!" 

In her anxiety to further the suit of Dick 
Blair, Miss Morvin had scarcely reported 
the Colonel with fairness. That gentleman, 
leaning against the bar in the hotel saloon, 
with a mint-julep in his hand, had ex- 
patiated with his usual gallantry upon Mrs. 
MacGlowrie's charms, and on his own 
4 'personal" responsibility had expressed 
the opinion that they were thrown away on 
Laurel Springs. That — blank it all ! — she 
reminded him of the blankest beautiful 
woman he had seen even in Washington — 
old Major Bcveridge's daughter from Ken- 



tucky. Were they sure she wasn't from 
Kentucky? Wasn't her name Beveridge 
and not Boompointer? Becoming more 
reminiscent over his second julep, the Colo- 
nel could vaguely recall only one Boom- 
pointer — a blank skulking hound, sir — a 
mean white shyster — but of course he 
couldn't have been of the same breed as 
such a blank fine woman as the widow! 
It was here that Dick Blair interrupted 
with a heightened color and a glowing 
eulogy of the widow's relations and herself, 
which, however, only increased the chivalry 
of the Colonel — who would be the last 
man, sir, to detract from, or suffer any 
detraction of, a lady's reputation. It is 
needless to say that all this was intensely 
diverting to the bystanders, and propor- 
tionally discomposing to Blair, who already 
experienced some slight jealousy of the 
Colonel as a man whose fighting reputation 
might possibly attract the affections of the 
widow of the belligerent MacGlowrie. He 
had cursed his folly and relapsed into 
gloomy silence until the Colonel left. 

For Dick Blair loved the widow with the 
unselfishness of a generous nature, and a 
first passion. He had ad mired her from 
the first day his lot was cast in Laurel 
Spring, where, coming from a rude frontier 
practice, he had succeeded the district 
doctor in a more peaceful and domestic 
ministration. A skilful and gentle surgeon 
rather than a general household practi- 
tioner, he was at first coldly welcomed 
by the gloomy dyspeptics and ague-haunted 
settlers from riparian lowlands. The few 
bucolic idlers who had relieved the mo- 
notony of their lives by the stimulus of 
patent medicines and the exaltation of 
stomach bitters, also looked askance at 
him. A common -sense way of dealing 
with their ailments did not naturally com- 
mend itself to the shopkeepers who vended 
these nostrums, and he was made to feel 
the opposition of trade. But he was 
gentle to women and children and animals; 
and, oddly enough, it was to this latter 
selection that he owed the widow's interest 
in him — an interest that eventually made 
him popular elsewhere. 

The widow had a pet dog, a beautiful 
spaniel, who, however, had assimilated her 
graceful languor to his own native love of 
ease to such an extent that he failed in a 
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short leap between a balcony and a 
window, and fell to the ground with a 
fractured thigh. The dog was supposed 
to be crippled for life — even if that life 
was worth preserving — when Doctor Blair 
came to the rescue, set the fractured limb, 
put it in splints and plaster after an in- 
genious design of his own, visited him 
daily, and eventually restored him to his 
mistress' lap sound in mind and limb. How 
far this daily ministration and the neces- 
sary exchange of sympathy between the 
widow and himself heightened his zeal, 
was not known. 

But Doctor Blair's increasing practice 
and the widow's preoccupation presently 
ended their brief intimacy. It was well 
known that she encouraged no suitors at 
the hotel, and his shyness and sensitiveness 
shrank from ostentatious advances. There 
seemed to be no chance of her becoming, 
herself, his patient *, her sane mind, indo- 
lent nerves and calm circulation kept her 
from feminine "vapors" or feminine ex- 
cesses. She retained the teeth and diges- 
tion of a child in her thirty-odd years, and 
abused neither. Riding and cultivation of 
her little garden gave her sufficient exer- 
cise. And yet the unexpected occurred ! 
The day after Starbottle left, Doctor Blair 
was summoned hastily to the hotel. Mrs. 
MacGlowrie had been found lying senseless 
in a dead faint in the passage outside the 
dining-room ! In his hurried flight thither 
with the messenger, he could learn only 
that she had seemed to be in her usual 
health that morning, and that no one could 
assign any cause for her fainting. 

- He could find out little more when he 
arrived and examined her as she lay pale 
and unconscious on the sofa of her sitting- 
room. It had not been thought necessary 
to loosen her already loose dress, and in- 
deed he could find no organic disturbance. 
The case was one of sudden nervous shock 
— but this, with his knowledge of her 
indolent temperament, seemed almost ab- 
surd. They could tell him nothing but 
that she was evidently on the point of en- 
tering the dining-room when she fell un- 
conscious. Had she been frightened by 
anything? — a snake or rat? Miss Morvin 
was indignant ! The widow of MacGlow- 
rie — the repeller of grizzlies — frightened 
at "sich" I Had she been upset by any 



previous excitement, passion, or the receipt 
of bad news? No! — she " wasn't that 
kind, ' ' as the doctor knew. And even as 
they were speaking, he felt the widow's 
healthy life returning to the pulse he was 
holding, and giving a faint tinge to her 
lips. Her blue-veined eyelids quivered 
slightly, and then opened with languid 
wonder on the doctor and her surround- 
ings. Suddenly a quick, startled look 
contracted the yellow-brown pupils of her 
eyes; she lifted herself to a sitting post- 
ure, with a hurried glance around the 
room and at the door beyond. Catching 
the quick, observant eyes of Doctor Blair, 
she collected herself with an effort, which 
Doctor Blair felt in her pulse, and drew 
away her wrist. 

4 'What is it? What happened?" she 
said weakly. 

4 'You had a slight attack of faintness, " 
said the doctor cheerily, "and they called 
me in as I was passing, but you're all right 
now." 

"How pow'ful foolish," she said, with 
returning color, but her eyes still glancing 
at the door, "slumping off like a green 
gyrl at nothin' !" 

"Perhaps you were startled?" said the 
doctor. 

Mrs. MacGlowrie looked t up quickly and 
looked away. "No! Let me see! I was 
just passing through the hall, going into 
the dining-room, when — everything seemed 
to waltz round me — and I was off! Where 
did they find me?" she said, turning to 
Miss Morvin. 

"I picked you up just outside the door, " 
replied the housekeeper. 

"Then they did not see me?" said Mrs. 
MacGlowrie. 

"Who's they?" responded the house- 
keeper, with more directness than gram- 
matical accuracy. 

"The people in the dining-room. I 
was just opening the door — and I felt this 
coming on — aud — I reckon I had just sense 
enough to shut the door again before I 
went off." 

4 'Then that accounts for what Jim Slo- 
cum said," uttered Miss Morvin trium- 
phantly. "He was in the dinin'-room, 
talkin' with the new preacher, when he 
allowed he heard the door open and shut 
behind him. Then he heard a kind of 
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slump outside and opened the door again 
just to find you lyin' there and to rush off 
and get me. And that's why he was so 
mad at the preacher, for he says he just 
skurried away without offerin' to help. 
He allows the preacher may be a pow'ful 
exhorter, but he ain't worth shucks at 
4 works. 7 " 

44 Some men can't bear to be around 
when a woman's up to that sort of foolish- 
ness," said the widow, with a faint attempt 
at a smile, but a return of her paleness. 

With no farther excuse for staying 



Cowboy, ' ' a common, unlettered frontiers- 
man, he was said to have developed won- 
derful powers of exhortatory eloquence 
among the Indians and among the scarcely 
less savage border communities where he 
had lived, half outcast, half missionary. 
He had just come up from the Southern 
agricultural districts, where he had been, 
despite his rude antecedents, singularly 
effective with women and young people. 
The moody dyspeptics and lazy rustics of 
Laurel Spring were stirred as with a new 
patent medicine. 
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1 'HE HEARD A KI.ND OF SLUMP OUTSIDE*' 



longer, Blair was obliged to depart — yet 
reluctantly, both as lover and physician. 
He was by no means satisfied with her con- 
dition. He called to inquire the next day, 
but she was engaged and sent word to 
say she was 4 4 better. " 

In the excitement attending the advent 
of the new preacher, the slight illness of 
the charming widow was forgotten. He 
had taken the settlement by storm. His 
first sermon at Laurel Spring exceeded 
even the extravagant reputation that had 
preceded him. Known as the 44 Inspired 



Doctor Blair went to the first "revival" 
meeting. Without undervaluing the man's 
influence, he was instinctively repelled by 
his appearance and methods. The young 
physician's trained powers of observation 
not only saw an overwrought emotionalism 
in the speaker's eloquence, but detected 
the ring of insincerity in his more lucid 
speech and acts. Nevertheless the hysteria 
of the preacher was communicated to the 
congregation, who wept and shouted with 
him. Tired and discontented housewives 
found their vague sorrows and their vaguer 
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longings were only the result of their 4 4 unre- 
generate" state; the lazy country youth 
felt that the frustration of their small am- 
bitions lay in their not being "convicted 
of sin." The mourners' bench was 
crowded with wildly emulating sinners. , 
Doctor Blair turned away with mingled 
feelings of amusement and contempt. At 
the door Jim Slocum tapped him on the 
shoulder. 4< Fetches the womenfolk every 
time, don't he, Doctor?" said Jim. 

44 So it seems," said Blair dryly. 

44 You' re One o' them scientific fellers 
that looks inter things — what do you allow 
it is?" 

The young doctor restrained the crushing 
answer that rose to his lips. He had 
learned caution in that neighborhood. 4 'I 
couldn't say," he said indifferently. 

44 'Tain't no religion," said Slocum em- 
phatically; "it's jest pure hellishness and 
fascination. Did ye look at his eye? It's 
like a rattlesnake's, and them women are 
like birds. . They're frightened of him — 
but they hev to do jest what he 4 wills' 
'em. That's how he skeert the widder 
the other day. " 

The doctor was alert and on fire at once. 
"Scared the widow?" he repeated indig- 
nantly. 

"Yes. You know how she swoonded 
away. Weli, sir! me and that preacher, 
Gabriel Brown, was the only ones in that 
dinin'-room at the time. The widder 
opened the door behind me and sorter 
peeked in, and that thar preacher give a 
start and looked up, and then that sort of 
queer light kem in his eyes* and she shut 
the door, and kinder fluttered and flopped 
down in the passage outside, like a bird ! 
And he crawled away like a snake, and 
never said a word ! My belief is that 
either he hadn't time to turn on the hull 
influence, or else she, bein' smart, got the 
door shut betwixt her and it in time! 
Sabe? Otherwise, sure as you're born, 
she'd hev been floppin* and crawlin' and 
sobbin' arter him — jest like them critters 
we've left." 

44 Better not let the brethren hear you 
talk like that, or they'll lynch you," said 
the doctor with a laugh. "Mrs. Mac- 
Qlowrie simply had an attack of faintness 
from some overexertion, that's all." 

Nevertheless, he was uneasy as he walked 



away. Mrs. MacQlowrie had evidently 
received a shock which was still unex- 
plained and, in spite of SlocunTs exagger- 
ated fancy, might have some foundation in 
his story. He did not share the man's 
superstition, although he was not a skeptic 
regarding magnetism. Yet even then» 
the widow's action was one of repulsion— *- 
and as long as she was strong enough not 
to come to these meetings, she was not in 
danger. A day or two later, as he was 
passing the garden of the hotel on horse- 
back, he saw her lithe, graceful, languid 
figure bending over one of her favorite 
flower- beds. The high fence partially con- 
cealed him from view, and she evidently 
believed herself alone. Perhaps that was 
why she suddenly raised herself from her 
task, put back her straying hair with a 
weary, abstracted look, remained for a 
moment quite still, staring at the vacant 
sky, and then, with a little catching of her 
breath, resumed her occupation in a dull, 
mechanical way. In that brief glimpse of 
her charming face, Blair was shocked at 
the change. She was pale ; the corners of 
her pretty mouth were drawn ; there were 
deeper shades in the orbits of her eyes, and 
in spite of her broad garden-hat with its 
blue ribbons, her light, flowered frock and 
frilled apron, she looked as he fancied she 
might have looked in the first crushing 
grief of her widowhood. Yet he would 
have passed on, respecting her privacy of 
sorrow, had not her little spaniel detected 
him with his keener senses. And Fluffy, 
being truthful — as dogs are — and recogniz- 
ing a dear friend, barked joyously. 

The widow looked up, her eyes met 
Blair's and she reddened. But he was too 
acute a lover to misinterpret what he knew, 
alas ! was only confusion at her abstraction 
being discovered. Nevertheless, there was 
something else in her brown eyes he had 
never seen before — a momentary lighting 
up of relief — even of hopefulness — in his 
presence. It was enough for Blair; he 
shook off his old shyness like the dust of 
his gallop, and rode around to the front . 
door. 

But she met him in the hall with only 
her usual languid good humor. Neverthe- 
less, Blair was not abashed. "I can't put 
you in splints and plaster like Fluffy, Mrs. 
MacGlowrie, " he said, "but \ can forbi4 
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you to go in the gar- 
den unless you're 
looking better. It's 
a positive reflection 
on my professional 
skill, and Laurel 
Spring will be 
shocked and hold me 
responsible." 

Mrs. MacGlowrie 
had recovered enough 
of her old spirit to 
reply that she 
thought Laurel 
Spring could be in 
better business than 
looking at her over 
her garden fence. 

44 But your dog, 
who knows you're not wi 
and doesn't think me quite a 
fool, had the good sense to 
call me. You heard him." 

But the widow protested 
that she was as strong as a 
horse and that Fluffy was, like 
all puppies, conceited to the 
last degree. 

44 Well, " said Blair cheer- 
fully, 44 suppose I admit you 
are all right, physically, you'll 
confess you have some t rouble 
on your mind, won't you? 
If I can't make you show 
me your tongue, you'll let 
me hear you use it to tell 
me what worries you. If," he added 
more earnestly, 44 you won't confide in 
your physician — you will, perhaps, to — to 
— a — friend." 

But Mrs. MacGlowrie, evading his ear- 
nest eyes as well as his appeal, was wonder- 
ing what good it would do either a doctor 
or — a — a — she herself seemed to hesitate 
over the word — 44 a friend to hear the wor- 
riments of a silly, nervous old thing — who 
had only stuck a little too closely to her 
business." 

"You are neither nervous nor old, Mrs. 
MacGlowrie," said the doctor promptly, 
4 'though I begin to think you have been 
too closely confined here. You want more 
diversion or — excitement. You might 

even go to hear this preacher " He 

stopped, for the word had slipped from 




his mouth un- 
awares. 

But a swift look 

of scorn swept her 

pale face. 44 And 

you'd like me to 

follow those skin- 

l frumps and 

ggy, limp 

that slob- 



" 'THE KKKN'F.F. WAS 
. . . WONDBKIN' WHY 
YOf HADN'T GOT MAR- 
RIED AtilN.' " 
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ber and cry over that man!" she said 
contemptuously. "No! I reckon I only 
want a change — and I'll go away — or get 
out of this for a while." 

The poor doctor had not thought of this 
possible sequitur. His heart sank. But 
he was brave. 44 Yes, perhaps you are 
right," he said sadly, "though it would 
be a dreadful loss — to Laurel Spring — to 
us all — if you went!" 

44 Do I look so very bad, Doctor?" she 
said, with a half-mischievous, half-pathetic 
smile. 

The doctor thought her upturned face 
very adorable, but restrained his feelings 
heroically, and contented himself with re- 
plying to the pathetic half of her smile. 

"You look as if you had been suffering, " 
he said gravely, "and I never saw you 
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look so before. You seem as if you had 
experienced some great shock. Do you 
know," lie went on in a lower tone and 
with a half-embarrassed smile, "that when 
I saw you just now in the garden, you 
looked as I imagined you might have 
looked in the first days of your widow- 
hood — when your husband's death was 
fresh in your heart ?" 

A strange expression crossed her face. 
Her eyelids dropped instantly and with 
both hands she caught up her frilled apron 
as if to meet them and cover her face. A 
little shudder seemed to pass over her 
shoulders, and then a cry that ended in an 
uncontrollable and half-hysterical laugh 
followed from the depths of that apron, 
until, shaking her sides and with her head 
still envelo]>ed in its covering, she fairly 
ran into the inner room and closed the 
door behind her. 

Amazed, shocked and at first indignant, 
Doctor Blair remained fixed to the spot. 
Then his indignation gave way to a burn- 
ing mortification as he recalled his speech. 
He had made a frightful faux pas! He 
had been fool enough to try to recall the 
most sacred memories of that dead husband 
he was trying to succeed — and her quick 
woman's wit had detected his ridiculous 
stupidity. Her laugh was hysterical — but 
that was only natural in her mixed emo- 
tions. He rode away in confusion. 

For a few days he avoided the house. 
But when he next saw her, she had a 
charming smile of greeting. She had oeen 
riding again — oh, so far! Alone? Of 
course; she was always alone — else what 
would Laurel Spring say? 

* "True, ' ' said Blair smilingly. ' 'Besides, 
I forgot that you are quite able to take care 
of yourself in an emergency. And yet," 
he added, looking admiringly at her lithe 
figure and indolent grace, "do you know, 
I never can associate you with the dreadful 
scenes they say you have gone through." 

"Then please don't!" she said quickly. 
"Really, I'd rather you wouldn't. I'm 
sick and tired of hearing of it!" She was 
half laughing and yet half in earnest, with 
a slight color on her cheek.' 

Blair was a little embarrassed. "Of 
course, I don't mean your heroism — like 
that story of the intruder and the scissors, ' ' 
he stammered. 



"Oh, that's the worst of all — it's too 
foolish — it's sickening!" she went on, 
almost angrily. "I don't know who started 
that stuff." She paused, and then added 
shyly, "I really am an awful coward and 
horridly nervous — as you know. ' ' 

He would have combated this — but she 
looked really disturbed, and he had no 
desire to commit another imprudence. 

And he thought, too, that he again had 
seen in her eyes the same hopeful, wistful 
light he had once seen before, and was 
happy. 

This led him, I fear, to indulge in wilder 
dreams. His practice, although increasing, 
barely supported him, and the widow was 
rich. Her business had been profitable and 
she had repaid the advances made her 
when she first took the hotel. But this 
disparity in their fortunes, which had 
frightened him before, now had no fears 
for him. He felt that if he succeeded in* 
winning her affections, she could afford to 
wait for him, despite other suitors, until 
his talents had won an equal position. His 
rivals had always felt as secure in his 
poverty as they had in his peaceful profes- 
sion. How could a poor, simple doctor 
aspire to the hand of the rich widow of the 
redoubtable MacGlowrie? 

It was late one afternoon, and the low 
sun was beginning to strike athwart the 
stark columns and down the long aisles of 
the redwoods on the High Ridge. The 
doctor, returning from a patient at the log- 
gers' camp in the forest depths, had just 
sighted the smaller groves of Laurel Spring, 
two miles away. He was riding fast, with 
his thoughts filled with the widow, when 
he heard a joyous bark in the underbrush 
and Fluffy came bounding toward him. 
Blair dismounted to caress him, as was his 
wont, and then, wisely conceiving that his 
mistress was not far away, sauntered for- 
ward exploringly, leading his horse, the 
dog bounding before him and barking, as 
if bent upon both leading and announcing 
him. But the latter he effected first, for 
as Blair turned from the trail into the 
deeper woods, he saw the figures of a man 
and woman, walking together, suddenly 
separate at the dog's warning. The woman 
was Mrs. MacGlowrie — the man was the 
revival preacher! 

Amazed, mystified and indignant, Blair 
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nevertheless obeyed his first instinct, which 
was that of a gentleman. He turned aside 
as if not recognizing them, led his horse 
a few paces farther, mounted him and gal- 
loped away without turning his head. But 
his heart was filled with bitterness and dis- 
gust. This woman, who but a few days 
before had voluntarily declared her scorn 
and contempt for that man and his ad- 
mirers, had just been giving him a clandes- 
tine meeting, like one of the most infatuated 
of his devotees! The story of the widow's 
fainting, the coarse surmises and comments 
of Slocum, came back to him with over- 
whelming significance. But even then, his 
reason forbade him to believe that she had 
fallen under the preacher's influence — she, 
with her sane mind and indolent tempera- 
ment. 

Then followed a few days of uncertainty, 
when his thoughts again reverted to the 
•preacher with returning jealousy. Was 
she, after all, like the other women, and 
had her gratuitous outburst of scorn of their 
infatuation been prompted by unsuccessful 
rivalry? He was too proud to question 
Slocum again or breathe a word of his fears. 
Yet he was not strong enough to keep from 
again seeking the High Ridge, to discover 
any repetition of that rendezvous. But 
he saw her neither there nor elsewhere, 
during his daily rounds. And one night, 
feverish anxiety getting the better of him, 
he entered the great ' 4 Gospel Tent" of the 
revival preacher. 

It chanced to be an extraordinary meet- 
ing, and the usual enthusiastic audience was 
reinforced by some sight-seers from the 
neighboring county-town — the District 
Judge and officials from the court in session 
— among them Colonel Starbottle. The 
impassioned revivalist, his eyes ablaze 
with fever, his lank hair wet with perspira- 
tion hanging beside his heavy but weak 
jaws, was concluding a fervent exhortation 
to his hearers to confess their sins, 4 'accept 
conviction" and regeneration, then and 
there, without delay. They must put off 
44 the old Adam," and put on the flesh of 
righteousness, at once ! They were to let 
no false shame or worldly pride keep them 
from avowing their guilty past before their 
brethren. Sobs and groans followed the 
preacher's appeals; his own agitation and 
convulsive efforts seemed to spread in surg- 



ing waves through the congregation, until 
a dozen men and women arose, staggering 
like drunkards blindly, or led or dragged 
forward by sobbing sympathizers, toward 
the mourners' bench. And prominent 
among them, but stepping jauntily and 
airily forward, was the redoubtable and 
worldly Colonel Starbottle! 

At this proof of the orator's power the 
crowd shouted — but stopped suddenly, as 
the Colonel halted before the preacher, and 
ascended the rostrum beside him. Then, 
taking a slight pose, with his gold-headed 
cane in one hand and the other thrust in 
the breast of his buttoned coat, he said in 
his blandest forensic voice : 

4 'If I mistake not, sir, you were advising 
these ladies and gentlemen to a free and 
public confession of their sins and — a — er 
— denunciation of their past life — previous 
to their conversion. If I am mistaken, I — 
er — ask your pardon, and theirs — and — er 
— hold myself responsible — er — personally 
responsible!" " 

The preacher glanced uneasily at the 
Colonel, but replied, still in the hysterical 
intonation of his exordium: 44 Yes! A 
complete searching of hearts — a casting out 
of the seven Devils of Pride, Vainglory 



44 Thank you — that is sufficient," said 
the Colonel blandly. 44 But might I — er 
— be permitted to suggest that you — er — 
er — set them the example? The statement 
of the circumstances attending your own 
past life and conversion would be singularly 
interesting and exemplary." 

The preacher turned suddenly and 
glanced at the Colonel with furious eyes 
set in an ashy face. 44 If this is the flout- 
ing and jeering of the Ungodly and Dis- 
solute, ' ' he screamed, 4 4 woe to you ! I say 
— woe to you ! What have such as you' to 
do with my previous state of unregener- 
acy?" 

44 Nothing, " said the Colonel blandly, 
44 unless that state were also the state of 
Arkansas ! Then, sir, as a former member 
of the Arkansas bar, I might be able to assist 
your memory and — er — even corroborate 
your confession." 

But here the enthusiastic adherents of 
the preacher, vaguely conscious of some 
danger to their idol, gathered threateningly 
around the platform from which he had 
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promptly leaped into their midst, leaving 
the Colonel alone to face the sea of angry 
upturned faces. But that gallant warrior 
never altered his characteristic pose. Be- 
hind him loomed the reputation of the 
dozen duels he had fought, the gold -headed 
stick on which he leaned was believed to 
contain eighteen inches of shining steel — 
and the people of Laurel Spring had dis- 
cretion. 

He smiled suavely, stepped jauntily 
down and made his way to the entrance 
without molestation. 

But here he was met by Blair and Slocum, 
and a dozen eager questions: "What is 
it?" "What has he done? 1 ' "Who is 
he?" 

"A blank shyster, who has swindled the 
widows and orphans in Arkansas and 
escaped from jail. " 

"And his name isn't Brown ?" 

"No," said the Colonel, curtly. 

"What is it?" 

" That is a matter which concerns only 
myself and him, sir," said the Colonel 
loftily, "but for which I am— er— ^person- 
ally responsible." 

- A wild idea took possession of Blair. 
"^And you say he was a noted desperado?" 
he said, with nervous hesitation. 

The Colonel glared. "Desperado, sir! 
Never! Blank it all! — a mean, psalm- 
singing, pigeon-livered sneak-thief!" 

The next day it was known that the 
preacher, Gabriel Brown, had left Laurel 
Spring on an urgent "gospel cajl" else- 
where. Colonel Starbottle returned that 
night with his friends to the county-town. 

A sudden summons from a patienjt at 
the loggers' camp the next day brought 
Blair again to the fateful redwoods. But 
he was vexed and mystified to find, on 
arriving at the camp, that he had been 
made the victim of some stupid blunder 
and that no message had been sent from 
there. He was returning abstractedly 
through the woods, when he was amazed 
at seeing at a little distance before him 
the flutter of Mrs. MacGlowrie's well- 
known dark-green riding-habit and the 
figure of the lady herself. Her dog was 
not with her, neither was the circuit 
preacher — or he might have thought the 
whole vision a trick of his memory. But 
she slackened her pace, and he was obliged 



to rein up abreast of her in some confusion. 
"I hope I won't shock you again by 
riding alone through the woods with a 
man," she said, with a light laugh. 

Nevertheless, she was quite pale as he 
answered, somewhat coldly, that he had no 
right to be shocked at what she might do. 
"But you were shocked — for you rode 
away the last time without speaking," she 
said. "And yet' ' — she looked up suddenly 
into his eyes with a smileless face— "that 
man you saw me with once had a better 
right to ride alone with me than any other 

man. He was " 

*'Your lover?" said Blair, with brutal 
brevity. 

"My husband!" returned Mrs. Mac : 
Glowrie, slowly. 

"Then you are not a widow!" gasped 
Blair. 

"No! I am only a .divorced woman. 
That is why I have had to live a lie here. 
That man, that hypocrite, whose secret 
was only half exposed the other night, was 
my husband — divorced from me by the law 
when, an escaped convict, he fled with 
another womau from the state three years 
ago." Her face flushed and whiteued 
again ; she put up her hand blindly to her 
straying hair and for an instant seemed to 
sway in the saddle. 

But Blair as quickly leaped from his 
horse and was beside her. "Let me help 
you down," he said quickly, "and rest 
yourself until you are better." Before 
she could reply, he lifted her tenderly to 
the ground and placed her on a mossy 
stump a little distance from the trail. 

"Forgive me," he said, pleadingly; 
"but, of course, I knew nothing. I dis- 
liked the man from instinct — I thought he 
had some power over you." 

"He had none — except the secret that 
would have also exposed himself." 

"But others knew it. Colonel Star- 
bottle must have known his name. And 
yet" — as he remembered he stammered — 
"he refused to tell me." 

"Yes — but not because he knew he was 
my husband, but because he knew he bore 
the same name. He thinks, as every one 
does, that my husband died in San Fran- 
cisco. The man who died there was my 
husband's cousin — a desperate man and a 
noted duelist." 
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"And you assumed to be his widow?" 
said the astounded Blair. 

44 Yes — but don't blame me too much, " 
she said, pathetically. "It was a wild, a 
silly deceit, but it was partly forced upon 
me. For when I first arrived across the 
plains at the frontier, I was still bearing 
my husband's name, and although I was 
alone and helpless I found myself strangely 
welcomed and respected by those rude 
frontiersmen. It was not long before I saw 
it was because I was presumed to be the 
widow of Allen MacGlowrie — who had just 
died in San Francisco. It was not much of 
a deceit, ' ' she continued, with a slight trem- 
ble of her pretty lip, 44 to prefer to pass as 
the widow of a dead desperado rather than 
be known as the divorced wife of a living 
convict. It has hurt no one — and it has 
saved me just now." 

44 You were right! No one could blame 
you, " said Blair eagerly, seizing her hand. 
But she disengaged it gently and went on : 

44 And now you wonder why I gave him 
a meeting here?" 

44 I wonder at nothing but your courage 
and patience in all this suffering!" said 
Blair fervently, 44 and at your forgiving me 
for so cruelly misunderstanding you." 

44 But you must learn all. When I first 
saw MacGlowrie under his assumed name, 
I fainted, for I was terrified and believed 
he knew I was here and had come to ex- 
pose me, even at his own risk. That was 
why I hesitated between going away and 
openly defying him. But it appears he 
was more frightened than I — he had sup- 
posed I had changed my name after the 
divorce and that the Mrs. MacGlowrie of 
Laurel Spring was his cousin's widow. 
When he found out who I was, he was 
eager to see me and agree upon a mutual 
silence while he was here. He thought 
only of himself," she added scornfully, 
"and Colonel Starbottle's recognition of 
him that night as the convicted swindler 
was enough to put him to flight." 

44 And the Colonel never suspected you 
were his wife?" said Blair. 

44 Never! He supposed from the name 
that he was some relation of my husband, 
and that was why he refused to tell it — 
for my sake. The Colonel is an old fogy, 
and pompous, but a gentleman — as good 
as they make them!" 



A slightly jealous uneasiness and a 
greater sense of shame came over Blair. 
4 'I seem to have been the only one who 
suspected and did not aid you, ' ' he said 
sadly, 44 and yet " 

The widow had put up her slim hand 
in half-smiling, half- pathetic interruption. 
4 4 Wait ! I have not told you everything. 
When I took over the responsibility of 
being Allen MacGlowrie' s widow, I had 
to take over her relations and her history 
as I gathered it from the frontiersmen. I 
never frightened any grizzly; I never 
jabbed anybody with the scissors — it was 
she who did it. I never was among the 
Injins; I never had any fighting relations 
— my paw was a plain farmer. I was only 
a peaceful Blue Grass girl — there! I 
never thought there was any harm in it; 
it seemed to keep the men off and leave 
me free — until I knew you! And you 
know I didn't Want you to believe it — 
don't you?" She hid her flushed face 
and dimples in her handkerchief. 

44 But did you never think there might 
be another way to keep the men off, and 
sink the name of MacGlowrie forever?" 
said Blair in a lower voice. 

44 I think we must be going back now," 
said the widow, timidly, withdrawing her 
hand, which Blair had again mysteriously 
got possession of in her confusion. 

44 But wait just a few minutes longer to 
keep me company," said Blair pleadingly. 
44 I came here to see a patient, and as there 
must have been some mistake in the mes- 
sage, I must try to discover it." 

44 Oh! Is that all?" said the widow 
quickly. 44 Why!" — she flushed again 
and laughed faintly — 44 well! I am that 
patient ! I wanted to see you alone to ex- 
plain everything, and I could think of no 
other way. I'm afraid I've got into the 
habit of thinking nothing of being some- 
body else." 

4 ' I wish you would let me select who you 
should be," said the doctor boldly. 

44 We really must go back — to the 
horses," said the widow. 

44 Agreed — if we will ride home to- 
gether. ' ' 

They did, and before the year was over, 
although they both remained, the name of 
MacGlowrie had passed out of Laurel 
Spring. 
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SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF OWNERSHIP. 
By Richard T. Ely. 



IN the strange unrest of our times, a 
new sensitiveness of conscience greets 
us frequently, and in quite unexpected 
quarters we sometimes discover a disturbed 
questioning concerning right and wrong. 
Doubtless the ethical culture societies, 
which we find here and there, are far more 
an effect of an ethical awakening than a 
cause, although it is equally a fact which 
the careful observer cannot doubt that their 
influence has been out of proportion to 
their numbers. Along with an alarming 
callousness about the rights of others, 
especially when those others are compara- 
tively weak and defenseless, we have a 
growing body of men who desire to probe 
deeply their own consciences and to make 
their conduct square with the utterances of 
the "man within the breast.' ' This sensi- 
tiveness of conscience takes many different 
directions, and when insufficiently guided 
by the light of reason is likely to produce 
grotesque and even harmful results. 

One manifestation of the ethical ques- 
tioning of our time is found in the attitude 
which men are taking toward private prop- 
erty. If it could be known how many 
people are, at the present time, more or 
less puzzled concerning ownership, and 
feel uneasy about their own position, all 
those who have not given thought to the 
matter would be astounded. It is rarely 
that one goes so far as to renounce one's 
private property, although such instances 
do occur; but doubt and uncertainty per- 
plex many. Nearly all persons admit that 
private property has its legitimate place in 
the social order; but it is equally true 
that all who can be called normal in their 
moral nature recognize that private prop- 
erty has its limitations. What may I own? 
What may I not own? These are the 
puzzling questions. Every person with an 
ethical nature draws the Hue somewhere. 
May I own human beings? To this ques- 
tion diverse answers have been given, and 
the diversity of answers has led to much 
bloodshed in many lands and many ages. 
However, civilized men have at last, as an 
outcome of spiritual and physical conflict, 



reached a negative answer. It is felt that 
one man must not exist merely as a tool of 
another, without a definite end of his own, 
and that such existence is what slavery 
carries with it. 

But may I own intoxicating beverages, 
and those forms of property which, are 
connected with the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages? This question brings us into 
one of the great social conflicts of our day. 
Hundreds of thousands answer emphatically 
"No, " and there are, too, hundreds of 
thousands who would shut out those who 
participate in such ownership from the sac- 
raments of the Christian Church, denying 
them the hope of heaven hereafter. On 
the other hand, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands who answer the question with an 
equally emphatic "Yes"; while between 
these two extremes we discover millions to 
whom the question is a troublesome one, 
suggesting no clear ethical answer. 

But leaving this question, let us take up 
one which, to most people, demands a 
clear, unhesitating "Yes." May I own 
land? Yet we find thousands in- recent 
years who say 44 No, " and still a larger 
number of thousands who are more or less 
troubled by the question, having doubts 
in their mind. The writer recalls a case 
of a clergyman, to whom he was showing 
some suburban landed property and the 
beautiful views it afforded. This clergy- 
man said, 44 I could not own this land." 
Subsequent conversation developed the fact 
that he had gone out of his way to avoid 
land-ownership in the neighborhood of a 
city, although it came naturally to him, 
and would have brought him large wealth. 
He had become imbued with the ideas 
of Henry George, and thought the private 
ownership of land not ethically allowable. 

Every normal person, then, as already 
stated, draws the line somewhere. There 
are those who go too far in the limitations 
which they impose upon themselves with 
respect to private ownership, but generally, 
it will be readily admitted, people are not 
sufficiently sensitive with respect to the 
responsibilities of private property. This 
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can be readily enough seen when it is pro- 
posed in cities to affix the names of owners 
to tenements and other forms of property 
in the slums. The comments heard and 
the protests raised show, among other 
things, that there are numerous proprietors 
who are not acting in accordance with the 
commands of "the man within the breast. " 

An answer to the question, "What may 
I own?" may be found in what is called 
the social theory of property. According 
to this theory, which clearly enough fol- 
lows from the teachings of the greatest 
ethical teachers and philosophers, as well 
as the profoundest jurists, property is, in 
its logical nature, established and main- 
tained by society to promote the general 
welfare. 

We had once a great public domain, and 
now it is chiefly private property. How 
was this brought about? Why was public 
property changed into private property? 
The change was brought about openly, 
consciously, by the constituted authorities of 
the land, and it was brought about because 
the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people have, even up to this day, be- 
lieved that private property in land is more 
beneficial to society as a whole, even includ- 
ing the landless, than public property 
would be. There was a choice only be- 
tween public property and private property ; 
otherwise the land would have been simply 
an unregulated, free good, and no high 
culture of the soil would have been pos- 
sible. We could have had no true economy 
without the regulation given by either 
public or private property. Man's progress 
in material wealth, and all that goes with 
it, implies control and regulation of the 
requisites of production. Organized society 
establishes this control through the institu- 
tion of property ; and when, as in the case 
of land, the decision is in favor of private 
property and not public property, the land 
is handed over to individuals as a social 
trust. It is to be well utilized, to furnish 
food and clothing to man, and sites for 
his dwellings. If we reflect on what this 
implies, do we not readily perceive that it 
throws a flood of light on the question, 
What may I own? 

If private property is a trust from so- 
ciety, a social institution, an individual 
as an individual cannot change it. We 



must make use of external valuable things, 
and we are responsible as members of so- 
ciety, and not as individuals, for the institu- 
tion of private property in its present form. 
It is not for the individual to change the 
institution of private property in land. 
If the individual thinks that some other 
form of landed property is better than the 
present, he may advocate a change, but 
then he must leave it to society to make 
this change or not. 

But there is something more to be said 
than that. If private property is a social 
trust, ,has the individual a right to refuse 
that trust? Is it not incumbent upon the 
individual to show good grounds for such 
a refusal? Let us take for illustration our 
clergyman who was convinced that the 
private ownership of land was not con- 
sistent with justice. Might not society 
address him in thiswise? — "Private prop- 
erty in land is a social institution and is a 
social trust. Accept this trust and use it 
for the interests of society. You say that 
you think the public ownership of land in 
some form or another would be a geod 
thing, but that is not something of which 
society has as yet become convinced. The 
social mind is not yet persuaded. Private 
property in land exists as a matter of fact, 
and it involves a trust — that is to say, not 
only a privilege but an obligation.' ' 

Is not this position sound? If our clergy- 
man believes that nationalization, so called, 
of the land is in the interests of society, he 
may attempt to persuade others that such 
is the case, while at the same time he 
accepts the trust of private property in 
land. Is it not evident that if he refuses 
the trust, it may fall into the hands of less 
conscientious persons, who will not make 
so good a use of it as h& can? If, indeed, 
he conscientiously believes that the great 
thing needed, the thing above all others, 
is the nationalization of land, let him use 
the income of his private landed property 
to advance his view. It is not our purpose 
to argue concerning the correctness of his 
view; ( we simply take the case as an illus- 
tration. 

The argument which has just been ad- 
vanced applies manifestly to the ownership 
of gas stock, railway stock, telephone and 
telegraph lines, et cetera. Of course, it is 
an entirely different thing, and one which 
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needs no consideration at present, when a 
man on account of his private interests re- 
frains from an expression of his own opinion, 
or attempts to suppress the expression of 
opinion by others. 

When we have to do with the question, 
Is municipal ownership of gas-works pref- 
erable to private ownership? we are ob- 
viously concerned with a question of expe- 
diency. Even if we think municipal owner- 
ship preferable, so long as the cities of the 
country do not adopt this view, we must 
admit that those who through privately 
owned gas-works supply a real need have 
conferred a benefit upon their fellow-citi- 
zens and are entitled to remuneration for 
their services. v 

We must have the regulation afforded 
either by public property or by private 
property in the case of laud, of gas supply, 
of railway services, et cetera. 

But it may be asked : Does the social 
theory of property carry, then, no limita- 
tions upon the rights of ownership? 

Take the case of gambling-hells and re- 
sorts of vice in cities. Can a person who 
tries to regulate his conduct by ethical 
consideration own property which is used 
to promote gambling or other vices? Cer- 
tainly not. Here we have not to do with 
simply a question of expediency. The 
question is not: Shall we have public or 
private ownership? It is not admitted that 
the pursuits just mentioned are desirable. 
What the ethically sound person wants in 
these cases is entire suppression, or the 
nearest possible approach thereto. Con- 
sequently, no one who attempts to govern 
his conduct by ethical considerations will 
participate in evil pursuits and occupations 
through ownership of property. 

But to return *o our question of the 
traffic in intoxicating beverages. May a 



person own property connected in any way 
with such traffic? The answer depends 
precisely upon the view which one takes of 
the liquor traffic. If we think it a neces- 
sary and desirable thing, and all that is 
wanted is moderation in the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, then we cannot condemn 
the persons who own the property in which 
the traffic is carried on with an honest 
effort to avoid anything which promotes 
excessive indulgence. But if we say that 
this traffic in intoxicating beverages works 
evil and only evil, then we must condemn 
those who own property used for saloons, 
or otherwise consciously and purposely 
connected with the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages. 

The writer admits that under the rule 
elaborated difficult and perplexing ques- 
tions may arise. Each man must work out 
for himself a standard of conduct, and the 
most honestly formed judgments differ. 
It would be extremely interesting to take 
up some of the questions and discuss them 
at length. It would take us too far afield, 
however, to do this at present. It is 
hoped that what has been said will be help- 
ful theoretically and practically in working 
out ethical aspects of ownership; and in 
conclusion, the following is offered in a 
tentative way as what may be called the 
ethical law of ownership: 

When the service or commodity fur- 
nished is socially desirable, private 
property in the goods connected with 
the traffic or busine88 is ethically 
permissible, if legally allowed. 

When the service or commodity fur- 
nished IS socially injurious, private 

PROPERTY IN THE GOODS CONNECTED WITH 
THE TRAFFIC OR BU8INESS IS REPREHENSI- 
BLE, WHETHER LEGALLY ALLOWED OR NOT. 
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LADY GROVE AND HER CHILDREN. 

{See " Motherhood" page 463.) 
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UNDER the direction of The Cosmopolitan, the preliminary work 
has been begun in Europe and America looking to the assemblage 
in 1903 of 

A WORLD'S CONGRESS 

composed of one hundred members who shall represent the most impor- 
tant peoples of the globe. This will be held either in Washington or 
in Paris, as may seem best after other arrangements have been completed. 

All attempts at international congresses have been failures, up to the 
close of the nineteenth century, because invariably men were selected 
for diplomatic, political or personal reasons. This effort will be made 
on altogether different lines. Five hundred names will be put in 
nomination, representing the highest thought and most practical 
statesmanship of all nations. There will be no personal, political or 
diplomatic reasons guiding the final selection. The hundred will be 
chosen by a consensus of the ablest opinions obtainable among the peoples 
to be represented and elsewhere. The qualifications sought for in the 
selection will stand in the following order of relative importance : — 

First. Sincerity of purpose. 

Second. Earnestness. 

Third. Clear thinking — that is, ability to see the truth. 

Fourth. Broad experience in affairs. 

Representation will be given to nations as nearly as possible in pro- 
portion to their importance in international affairs, in population, and in 
the world of intellect. Great Britain, with her position in this world of 
thought, in population, and especially in view of the necessity of having 
well represented such masses of humanity as India and governments of 
such advanced ideas as New Zealand — Great Britain, with her states 
of Canada, India, Australia and New Zealand, together with Sect- 
land, Ireland, Wales and England — will without doubt be assigned a 
larger representation than any other nation. Germany, France, Russia 
and the United States will come next, and to these five countries will 
be assigned a little more than one-half the entire number of seats. 
Japan with its new ideas and China with its questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the entire human race will be important. 

Copyright, 1901, by Cosmopolitan Magazine Company. 
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The order of discussion before the Congress will be determined by 
the delegations themselves. The majority of delegates in each delegation 
shall select the subject which seems to them of the highest importance 
for the interest of their own country as it concerns the harmony of nations. 
These subjects will be presented to the Congress in order of a priority 
assigned to nations according to population. If China should be shown to 
have the largest population, China's delegation would present the first 
subject for discussion, England and Russia following. In this way it 
would be possible to bring the interests of each country having relation 
to international affairs before the Congress. 

If China regarded its indemnity tax as levied without justification — 
in amount out of proportion to the equities, and as bearing unjustly upon an 
impoverished people — it would be able to secure an impartial presentation 
of the subject by the ablest minds of the world. 

What would be the result of such a Congress ? 

Even a single session would be of far-reaching importance. But if 
kept in permanent session, there would be no use for peace or arbitration 
commissions. It would by its vigor of thought, its exposure of superficial 
and selfish reasoning, its deliberations sent into every home by means of 
the press, by its presentation of truth, create a public sentiment which 
no ruler or parliament would dare disobey. 

It would possess a moral power which would be irresistible. 

The time has arrived when the affairs of every people, however 
humble or remote, have become the business of every other people. There 
must be a harmonious adjustment of the world's interests. 

There should be a fund of at least a quarter of a million of dollars to 
pay the expenses of delegates while in session. The Cosmopolitan 
will endeavor to secure this through the intervention of the leaders in the 
American world of finance and thought. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 

By Lavinia Hart. 



THERE is a supreme moment in the life 
of woman — a moment when God 
shows His face, and the divine and human 
meet and merge. It is the moment when 
her first-born is laid upon her breast and 
his heart begins its beating next her own 
— a moment when the depths of human 
feel ing ar e 
touched and 
awakened and 
the heights of 
human possi- 
bilities dis- 
closed. The im- 
print of that 
moment's in- 
sight will sink 
and last accord- 
ing to the stuff 
on which it falls 
— according to 
the character 
that takes the 
impression and 
the womanli- 
ness that retains 
it. 

The birth of 
a child hasoften 
meant the birth 
of a mother — 
to a higher, bet- 
ter living, with 
wider under - 
standing,deeper 
feelingand posi- 
tive aim. It is 
one thing to idle 
away one's own 
life and waste 
one's own tal- 
ents. It is quite 
another to neg- 
lect the possi- 
bilities in a life entrusted to one's care. 
After the first rush of joy, and pride, and 
gratitude, which are the initial qualities 
of mother-love, comes a realization of the 
new responsibility. 

It is limitless! 

What may have been the purpose of the 
Infinite in giving life to this tiny atom of 



MOTHER AND SON 



flesh and blood? To what magnitude may 
the soul within this little body expand ! 
To what heights may the raw material of 
this mind be trained, to what beauties cul- 
tured! What part of the work in life's 
vineyard were those baby hands sent to per- 
form, and will the fruition of their work 

be wheat or 
chaff? 

The divine 
confidence in 
womauhood im- 
plied by giving 
to her the privi- 
lege of child- 
bearing and 
child-rearing 
should compen- 
sate for the 
thorns that pro- 
tect the flower 
of motherhood 
— should awa- 
ken into active 
being every 
high endeavor 
■ and womanly 
virtue. 

The two 
womanly v i r- 
tues that con- 
duce to the best 
good of the 
baby are good 
nature and good 
sense. These 
two virtuescon- 
stitute domes- 
tic poise. One is 
as essential as 
the other. Even 
14 the best baby 
in the world " 
— which every 
baby is — contrives to try his mother's 
patience to the utmost. The fact that 
his intentions are good — or at least neutral 
— does not modify his offenses. 

If he knew that his disposition to test 
his lungs grated on his mother's ears, that 
his preference for being awake nights 
robbed her of sleep, that his habit of falling 
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THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK WITH HER DAUGHTER. 

out of cradles, or swallowing buttons, 
or lapping the paint off bric-tt-brac when 
the grown-ups' backs were turned, menaced 
her sanity and the sweetness of her disposi- 
tion, he might regulate his eccentricities. 

But he doesn't know. 

He doesn't even know, when the croup 
gets in the way of his breathing, or the 
whooping-cough chokes him, or scarlet 
fever has him in hot clutches, why the 
anxious face above him is wet with tears, 
or how much it means whether he "pulls 
through" or not. 

There is only one thing which his Little 
Highness knows definitely. That is the 
difference between the particular grown-up 
who seems like home, and all the rest of 
the world. He is very proud of this 
knowledge, and speaks his preference in a 
way which shows he has convictions and 
the courage to live up to them. 

During the first six months of the baby's 



life, the vital question has 
been one of health. The vir- 
tue of good sense has carried 
the mother over many a trying 
period. She has learned the 
practical application of science 
to babies. She knows the val- 
ue of oxygen, diet, system and 
proper clothing. She knows 
how much of the book-knowl- 
edge on babies will apply and 
how much won't. These are 
things every careful mother 
can learn. 

But at the six -month mile- 
stone a new and vastly differ- 
ent problem confronts her. 
Science cannot direct, and the 
experience of others is of no 
account. It is a distinctly per- 
sonal problem, which she as 
an individual must solve. 
There are no precedents, this 
particular baby never having 
been born before. 

And now he is actively en- 
gaged, in his own behalf, in 
acquiring an education. His 
character is beginning to form 
and his morals are taking 
shape. His little round face 
is becoming firmer, and sug- 
gests a likeness to some one 
in the family. The eyes that were shift- 
less have acquired a certain knowing, ap- 
preciative look, and nothing that transpires 
in his presence escapes his notice. 

He has ceased crying without a motive. 
Not that he cries any less frequently, but 
he understands more about motives. If 
he wants attention, he cries. If he wants 
it badly, he hollers. He begins to under- 
stand that things have relative values. He 
frets when he is scolded, smiles when he 
is kissed, cooes when he is catered to. He 
is delving into the mysteries of cause and 
effect. He is told not to throw his rattle 
on the floor, and does it repeatedly, coyly 
watching developments and testing the 
limits to which he can trespass. 

The angel of the household is spreading 
his wings. Whether or not he will con- 
tinue to be an angel will depend upon his 
mother's good sense. If she does not 
possess this virtue, she may say it is 
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foolish to discipline a child of six months 
— in which case she may have to say it is 
impossible at six years or sixteen. 

From the time a baby is six months old, 
everything he sees and hears has an influence 
for good or for bad upon his character. 

When he begins to creep he begins to 
destroy. By the time he has learned to 
walk he has grasped one of life's funda- 
mental principles — the superior utility of 
construction over destruction. 

The divine tendency in man is to create. 
As an infant's mentality increases and his 



morality becomes fixed, he appreciates that 
there is something wrong about destruction ; 
not only because it terminates in punish- 
ment, but because he lacks the thing de- 
stroyed. He realizes that he cannot eat 
his cake and have it too. 

Construction follows naturally. It is a 
good sign. His character is building with 
the houses of blocks and cards. In the 
creation of mud pies he may be soiling his 
pinafore and storing up punishment for the 
close of day; but he is also storing up 
virtues in the generous measure, form, 
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size, color and the confidence in his power 
to construct. From these he progresses 
to a Noah's ark and forms groups of 
animals, schools of fish, and settlements of 
houses and trees. Then, with the first 
pair of pants, perhaps, come the little tin 
soldiers, the forming of regiments and 
brigades, and all the havoc and racket 
that war creates. After this — perhaps 
it's the pants, for they've real pockets, or 
the absence of curls that went when they 
came; or it may be the warfare and the 
man -spirit it 
engenders — 
things are not 
quite the same. 
The baby has 
evolved into a 
boy. Baby 
talk is no 
longer suited 
to his position 
— w h i c h is 
that of king of 
the household. 
He wears out 
several pairs of 
pockets to one 
pair of pants — 
but it's worth 
it. There is a 
great deal of 
dignity and 
manliness in 
the new pose 
until night 
comes, espe- 
cially if it has 
been a hard 
day, with con- 
siderable war- 
fare. Then 

the proud little head might just as well 
have the curls back on it, so willingly 
does it seek the breast of the familiar 
grown-up, whose boy will never grow too 
big to find a welcome there. 

If he is a fortunate boy, he will have 
brothers and sisters. The benefits of a 
large family cannot be overrated. The 
child who is alone is apt to become diffi- 
dent and selfish, and he misses innumerable 
joys and privileges which do not confine 
themselves to childhood. 

The several children of one family help 
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each other unconsciously. Their differ- 
ences in temperament are a help, acquaint- 
ing them with human nature in various 
phases and schooling them in the ways 
and means for dealing with it. They are a 
help to each other in study and in recrea- 
tion. The constant interchange of ideas 
gives them scope. The sharing of each 
other's luxuries and privileges makes them 
unselfish ; the sharing of trials and disap- 
pointments makes them noble; the sharing 
and holding of each other's secrets and 

confidences 
teaches them 
impulse and 
honor. Even 
the quarrels 
that spring up 
among them 
make for char- 
acter, because 
they must end 
in compromise 
and a spirit 
of forgive- 
ness. 

The mother 
of a large fam- 
ily has her 
mind and 
hands full; 
but her heart 
is also full of 
happinessand 
her life is 
filled with all 
that makes 
living worth 
while. 

Her task is 
not easy. The 
successfu I 
mother needs to be so much. She requires 
not only patience, but poise; not only 
justice, but .judgment; not only energy, 
but properly applied energy ; not only ten- 
derness, but firmness; not only the desire 
to form character in her children, but the 
character in herself which shall be a living 
example. 

Children are mimics. They imitate 
what they see others do more readily than 
they can apply a sermon. 

It is not sufficient for a mother to say, 4 ' Be 
truthful," if she herself be not truthful. 
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She must not discipline the children for mis- 
representing facts, while she frightens them 
into good behavior with the terrors of 
bugaboos. Else she loses the point, not 
only by shaking their faith in herself when 
they know better, but by creating their 
tendency to goodness from a wrong and 
therefore temporary motive. She should 
rather teach them the advantages of truth 



cizes and maligns her neighbors in their 
absence; or of thoroughness and the satis- 
faction of duty done, if she sweeps the dust 
into corners or permits her servants to do 
so. Neither can she hope to inspire them 
with lofty aim and earnest purpose, if the 
best she strives for is to satisfy her vanity 
in society. 

The real mother is neither preacher nor 
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according to the law of compensation, 
setting forth that every good thought or 
act has its harvest in kind, just as every 
evil thought or sinister act has its certain 
return in misery. 

Nor can she effectively teach them the 
beauties of justice, if she condemns them 
unjustly or shows favoritism amongst 
them; or of honor and charity, if she criti- 



painter. She is a sculptor — a modeler of 
clay. The tool she uses in her work is 
no untried implement. She has used it on 
her own character, and carved beauties 
with it there. 

The children of a real mother are not 
incidents in her life. They are her life. 
Her interest in them does not vary with 
her moods. They create her moods. The 
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unfolding of their natural tendencies day 
by day is the text-book from which she 
studies. Therein she finds the derivatives 
around which she builds to form their 
characters. She keeps her heart young. 
Her sympathies are keen for the things that 
interest youth. She is their friend, their 
confidante. She is one of them — a superior 
one — with the knowledge of her years and 
the spirit of theirs. 

She does not leave them to the sole care 
of hired attendants. These may be com- 
petent to keep frocks and faces clean ; but 
their written ''characters" did not include 
all the motherly virtues. Those unfortu- 



nate children of the rich who seldom see 
their mamas and spend their lives with 
their nurses are apt to acquire not only 
servants' expressions, but the processes of 
reasoning by which these expressions are 
reached. 

The real mother watches as eagerly for 
moral and mental as for physical symptoms, 
and in all of these she is ready with her 
antidote for poison or her tonic to im- 
prove the budding health. Sometimes she 
is confronted with badness that appals. It 
accomplishes no object. It has apparently 
no motive. It has no possible justification 
in environment or hereditary tendency. 
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The mother with good sense 
digs deep into primary causes 
when this cross looms before 
her vision. She learns too late 
about prenatal influences. She 
remembers her nervous, hyster- 
ical temperament, the melancho- 
lia which she did not curb. 
Her patience with the erring 
one increases with remorse. She 
wins for her sex the reputa- 
tion for loving the ik black 
sheep" best. And she wisely 
resolves to give her girls a more 
thorough education for mother- 
hood than her foolish or igno- 
rant mother gave to her. 

Therein is the acme of her 
good sense reached. Ignorance 
is not innocence. More often it 
is crime. When a girl takes 
up the duties of wifehood and 
motherhood, thoroughly igno- 
rant and untrained in all the 
branches of her life's work, it is a crime 
against society, against herself, her hus- 
band, her home and her future mother- 
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hood. Even the ordinary mother devotes 
time and thought to the future careers of 
her boys, helps them to choose whatever 
art or profession or trade for which they 
seem best fitted, and educates them for it. 

But what of the girls? What of mother- 
hood — that combination of art, profession 
and science to which every normal woman 
looks forward — what course of training 
are our girls receiving for that? Is their 
education being conducted on lines that 
will help them in fulfilling their share of 
responsibility in their future homes? It cer- 
tainly is not. Even the colleges, which are 
doing so much for the better education of 
women, lack the curriculum which will di- 
rectly influence their standards and status 
as wives and mothers. 

This greatest life-work that can come to 
man or woman is entered into in a hap- 
hazard, ignorant fashion that would insure 
failure in any of the meaner callings and 
too often insures it in this. 

The ordinary aim of the marrying girl is 
to better herself — or at best to live with 
the man she loves. Then, unless she be 
one of those fortunate few who are trained 
by real mothers, she proceeds with the best 
intentions and the worst qualifications to 
test his love to the breaking- point. She 
introduces discord into the household by 
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giving everybody dyspepsia. She may not 
make heavy cakes and tough pie-crust — 
she may not have to be her own cook. 
But it is a greater art to order a dinner 
properly than to cook one. There are a 
few things that will digest well if swal- 
lowed at the same sitting. There are many 
things that will not. If our female col- 
leges would institute a course in gastron- 
omy, it would avert dyspepsia in the 
home and prolong the length of honey- 



moons. If mothers would teach their girls 
to have an aim in life, and to realize that 
they were sent here for a purpose, it would 
result in more interesting wives and more 
helpful mothers. 

If they would teach them that conjugal 
love lasts longer on mutual progress than 
it does on holding hands, that the beauties 
of wifehood aud motherhood can be real- 
ized only through character, which is the 
result of knowledge and a willingness to 
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appropriate it, then might 
our girls enter advisedly into 
the estate of matrimony, fully 
equipped to prove marriage a 
success. 

Nothing of importance es- 
capes the vigilant e\ f e of the 
real mother, and every de- 
tail relative to her children 
is of importance. She cor- 
rects and guides their tastes 
in literature. She supplies 
fairy talcs and facts, mythol- 
ogy and history. The im- 
aginative is quite as essential 
as the actual, the ideal as 
helpful as the practical. She 
aims to give breadth to their 
ideas, scope to their knowl- 
edge and poise to their un- 
derstanding. In the same 
manner she provides for their 
entertainment, combining the 
instructive and the purely di- 
verting. 

If it is within her power 
to do so, she will provide 
each with an income, mak- 
ing careful note of the man- 
ner in which each one spends 
it. There is no better way 
to judge character than by 
the channels through which 
a man spends his income. 
If he incline toward the literary, he will 
not invest his surplus in farming imple- 
ments; if he be truly destined for the 
ministry, he will not spend it on dime 
museums and side-shows; if he has within 
him the elements of a spendthrift, he will 
not buy a bank and drop his savings 
into it. 

The test goes farther than rudimentary 
principles. A man's spendings are the 
keynote to his character. Follow the 
changes in his personal investment, and you 
follow the man's development. He spends 
his money to gratify his tastes. 

Consider his home. Is it barren of com- 
fort and beauty? Then judge his -love for 
home. 

Consider his wardrobe. Is it replete 
with every modern accessory for personal 
adornment? Then judge his vanity. 

Consider his book-shelves. Is the litera- 
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ture poetic? is it obscene? is it practical? 
is it romantic? is it legal? is it light? is 
it ponderous? is it all in the binding ? 
Then judge his mental weight. 

If you would know the character of men 
and women, seek them in their homes, 
know their environment. 

It is impossible for a woman to make a 
real home unless she possess womanly 
virtues. There is a difference between 
homes and houses. It is the difference 
between purpose and aimlessness, harmony 
and discord, love and indifference, high 
motive and no motive, system and shiftless- 
ness, beauty and barrenness. 

A house may be filled with paintings 
and rugs and costly art treasures, yet lack 
the inspiration which* makes it a home. 
That inspiration is character. When char- 
acter marries, look out for a home; look 
out for motherhood that is real, for father- 
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hood that is earnest. The children in such 
a home will seem to have a purpose in life, 
a destination toward which all that they 
are accomplishing trends. There will be 
an atmosphere of sympathetic activity. 
The home is in purposeful motion around 
a certain axis. 

Wealth is not an essential factor in the 
making of a home, in the rearing of chil- 
dren, or in the building up of character. 

Wealth can simplify the road to ethics 
and higher culture by paving it with the 
material beauties; but it bars out much 
that makes for character. 

In the modest home there is the ethical 
gain from necessary denial, humbleness, the 
closeness to nature rather than to art, the 
appreciation of joys sharpened by depriva- 
tions, the quick sympathy and gentleness 
which have their genesis in mutual wants 
and struggles. 

It is a mistake to suppose it requires vast 
income to create an ideal home. Home is 
not furniture and hangings. It is not an 
art museum. It is the place where hope 
can be restored, where sympathy can be 
found, where ambition can be spurred, 
where good cheer prevails. 

The real mother teaches her children to 
know things and people by their right 



values. She teaches her boys that money 
is not the best thing in life to seek and 
find. She teaches her girls that it is 
greater honor to hold the open sesame to 
that set where human charity in its highest 
sense prevails than to gain an entrance to 
the set where royalty holds sway. She 
teaches them the value of interior over ex- 
terior beauty, so showing them the way to 
that rare beauty which lasts not only till 
the end, but lingers in the gap their going 
makes. And she teaches them to find 
some beauty in every human soul they 
meet. Recognizing virtue is half-way to- 
ward acquiring it. Appropriating the 
beauties from nature and human nature 
means the accumulation of a fortune in 
character which will circulate itself to the 
benefit of every human being one meets. 

The real home is a place where real 
people congregate. Hospitality is one of 
the first laws of a good mother. It demon- 
strates to her children the true spirit of 
generosity, of fellowship, of comradeship. 
It eliminates bashfulness and makes chil- 
dren at ease with their fellow men, which 
is an essential condition before they can 
derive benefit from association. 

To the right sort of home the right sort 
of people come. No others are drawn 
there. A good mother looks well to the 
visitors who frequent her hearth. She 
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recognizes the men and women who are 
worth while by the good they invoke in her. 
She points out to her children the qualities 
to be emulated and those to be shunned. 

So the ideal mother settles on each of 
her children a fortune which the fluctua- 
tions of the money market cannot touch. 
She starts the children forth in the battle 



of life thoroughly equipped for its service. 

Nor will the good they shall derive 
from her teaching be the only good to 
come of it. They will go forth to be a 
benefit to mankind, an upliftment to every 
soul they meet. 

These are the mothers we need. If the 
women who yearn to accomplish some- 
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thing would cease straining their eyes 
toward the distant horizon for a life-work 
and look to the field in which they stand, 
we might have more of them. 

Why is it so frequent that when we find 
women of strong character they are apply- 
ing its strength outside their homes? Is 
it because they cannot get away from the 
natural feminine instinct to "meddle"? 

A case in point was that of the acting 
secretary of a foreign mission band. She 
dedicated her time and tongue to the cause 
of savages in t4 Darkest Africa." She 
meant w T ell and 
worked hard. If tl 
force she expende 
could have been ap- 
plied to mill-wheel 
she might have mac 
sufficient fortune to 
corner the whole flai 
nel market. Thei 
when 4 * Darkest Af r 
ca" had been flannei 
petticoated, t h c r e 
might have been a 
few odds and enc 



left over for tl 
heathen here at homi 
New York is r 
hanging garden i 
midwinter. Ther 
are women and chil- 
dren here who would 
weep for joy over 
soft, warm flannel: 
There is nothing hi 
roic or picturesque 
however, in cloth- 
ing the heathen here 
in our own home. 

While the acting secretary in point was 
taking up the neglected work in South Af- 
rica, somebody else took up her neglected 
work at home — took it up bodily from 
its neglected atmosphere, and disappeared 
with it to parts unknown. Whereupon the 
little woman with the misdirected energy 
wept, and the ladies of the band recom- 
mended his erring soul to mercy — which 
didn't bring back a father to the acting 
secretary's children. 

If every mother would take care of the 
vines in her own vineyard, we shouldn't 
need mission bands or little mothers' soci- 



eties; and there wouldn't be much spare 
time for meddling with other people's 
vineyards. 

We do not want ambitionless mothers 
who confine themselves to home life be- 
cause they are too apathetic to do other- 
wise. We want mothers full of energy 
and hope and intention — properly directed. 
We want mothers who aim for the stars, 
and set them, when they get them, in the 
firmament of their homes. We want 
mothers who do not worship at the shrine 
of that society which is display, but who 
shine in that genuine 
society of people who 
have aims and tastes 
in common ; whose 
coming together is a 
mutual benefit; who 
are friends for the 
sake of friendship in 
its best sense ; whose 
commingling is not 
a matching of dia- 
monds and bank- 
accounts, but of wit 
and reason and char- 
acter and kindred 
aims. 

We do not care if 
they be col lege- bred 
or country-bred. We 
don't care what their 
worldly goods or what 
their pedigree. In 
every walk of life we 
need mothers whose 
hearts can beat for 
us, whose souls can 
thrill for us; who 
are mothers, not be- 
cause they can find no other vocation in 
life, but because in motherhood they have 
found the highest, holiest, fullest sphere it 
is woman's privilege and capacity to fill. 

The economics of home and nation are 
closely allied. The government of our 
country depends upon the character of the 
men who rule it. The character of those 
men has its genesis in the home. The 
character of the home is made and enlarged 
or limited by the woman who is the mother 
of that home. 

The national capital is founded on 
the national hearth. 
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SOME ELABORATE FLOWER COSTUMES. 



COSTUMING THE MODERN PLAY. 



By Roland Phillips. 



BEAUTY in stage-dress is a new story, crude way. 
In the old days — as far back even as For example, 
the Elizabethan drama — there are plenty in aplay called 
of examples of lavish expenditure for the- "The Resur- 
atrical costumes; and in the succeeding rection, " by 
reign — if not during the lifetime of Shake- Jean Michel, 
speare, then very soon after his death — the the difference 
vigorous sketches of Inigo Jones, a well- in costume 
known artist of the time, give some idea of between the 
the fantastic gowas that dazzled Whitehall good and the 
and show that, apart from their extrava- bad robber at 
gance, some care was beginning to be taken the cross is 
to make them appropriate. indicated only 
Even in the old ''mystery "-plays — the by one's 
most common and popular form of enter- wearing a 
tainment in England and on the Continent white shirt, 
during the middle ages — one finds occa- the other a 
sional attempts to fit the costumes in a black one. 
rough way to the part. Rabelais thus de- Examples 
scribes the costumes worn by Satan and his of this kind 
followers in one of the early French plays are legion. It 
of this kind: "All," he says, "were is the art of 
caparisoned with skins of wolves, calves stage-dress 
and wild boars — girt with great thongs just begin - 
from which hung big cow -bells and mule- ning — crude- 
bells a bruyt horrificque; some carried black ly effective, 
clubs, others long lighted torches upon no doubt, but 
which handfuls of powder were thrown — hardly as yet 
making a smoke and a fire that was ter- a "thing of 
rible." Thus for the mystery comedians, beauty." In- 
The other parts were costumed in the same deed, the 
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conditions under which 
these early plays were 
produced offered little 
opportunity for the ar- 
tistic development of 
stage -costume. The 
mysteries, for example, 
were played fdr the 
most part, especially in 
the later years of their 
vogue, in the open air. 
The cast oftentimes in- 
cluded hundreds of 
people. The number 
of spectators often ran 
into the thousands. 
Seating accommoda- 
tions, where there were 
any at all, were wholly 
inadequate. The great 
part of the audience 
looked on from a dis- 
tance; all except the 
most obvious and 
striking effects in cos- 
tume and setting were, 
therefore, entirely out 
of the question. 

In Shakespeare's 
time in England, the 
conditions were in a 
similar way most un- 
favorable. The public 
dema*nd for fantastic 
dress and effeminate 
extravagance in cos- 
tume was satisfied by 
the ;i masques" and 
"pageants/' which 
were controlled before 
the establishment of 
" Her Majesty's own 
company" by rich 
nobles of the court. 
These plays were writ- 
ten, almost without ex- 
ception, as a lavish 
compliment to royalty, 
and were costumed ac- 
cordingly. Moreover, 
in these as in other 
dramatic productions, 
both plays and players 
met with constant op- 
position from the 
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church — and especially from the Puritans. For the 
drama it was a question, not of progress, but of 
living. The public, too, was unconsciously one 
of the drama's worst enemies. Stage performances 
were given usually in the afternoon and were at- 
, tended only by the rich or by the nobility, who took 
more interest in applauding a play of doubtful 
morality than in troubling themselves about ik art'' 
or "beauty." Not only were women practically ex- 
cluded from the theater, but the parts assigned to 
them in the various plays were taken by boys. 
Shakespeare's Juliet was no exception ; and, as in 
the case of Viola, the necessity of assuming a double 
disguise is not only an effective comment on the 
absurd results to which this rule led, but, so far as it 
typifies the immorality of the time that made the 
absence of women from the theater imperative, is 
one of the direct causes of the lack of a higher ar- 
tistic development of the drama during this period. 
For on the stage as elsewhere the presence of women 
is bound to exert some influence of refinement. In 
France and Spain at this time they attended the 
theaters and took part in the plays. And it is 
interesting to note — without, however, attempting 
even roughly to sketch the different steps in the 
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A STAGE BATHING-SUIT. 

development — that the phase of the 
drama in which we are interested 
here — beauty in stage -costume — 
was first brought to an artistic de- 
velopment on the Continent. From 
the earliest times Paris has taken 
the lead. To-day the performance 
of a modern play at the Fran- 
cais is a social function ; Eng- 
land, from the beginning, has 
copied Paris; and America, 
now perhaps the best- dressed 
stage country in the world, 
has copied both. 

But in America, as in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, 
artistic stage- dress and beauty 
of costume are "things of re- 
cent growth. ■' In our early 
stage- life there were only the 
most primitive attempts to 
harmonize dress and character. 
The American stage Yankee, 
for example, has always been 
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rather than good 
costume — and in 
comedy and farce 
the birrlesque of 
good costume — 
that brought suc- 
cess with the pub- 
lic. Beauty and artistic fitness were things unknown. 
Up to a few years ago, as the older theater-goers will 
remember, actors and actresses playing star parts never 
thought of going on the road with their own com- 
panies. The larger theaters throughout the country 
had resident stock-companies which were letter-per- 
fect in a large number of standard repertoire plays and 
supported the traveling actors. The older actors 
have scores of good stories to tell about the makeshifts 
they had to devise in those days to costume their parts. 
Most of them had no more than one or two available 
costumes. Moreover, as in the case of the resident 
companies, the leading men and women had to be 
versed in a large repertoire; and always, except in 
the stock-companies, were obliged to dress their own 
parts. 

I remember very well a story told by Edwin Booth 
just before his death about his first touring experi- 
ences in the "provinces." He was playing at 
Rochester and was cast on the opening and the fol- 
lowing night for Hamlet and the Stranger. It hap- 
pened that his manager was an expert at sew'.ng. 
After the first night's performance he took the 



with us a popular character. As Brother Jonathan 
he appeared as early as 1787 in the first really 
American play ever produced by a professional com- 
pany. The play was "The Contrast," and Jonathan 
was undoubtedly recognized by his long- tailed blue 
coat, short waistcoat and striped trousers — the con- . 
ventional Jonathan costume of all time. 

In k 'Tammany," the first Indian play of which 
there is any record on the American stage, the im- 
pression created by the costumes and make-up of tiie 
Indian roles was unfavorable with those best fitted to 
pass judgment — a band of braves of that day who, 
according to a recent note by Mr. Laurence Hutton, 
assisted at the first performance. Yet in this piece 
there was the first attempt in this country at anything 
like correct and elaborate scenic effects. 

In the frontier drama, from the time of the elder 
Hackett to Frank Mayo, the chief stock in trade so far 
as concerned costume was the buckskin suit, deerskin 
shoes and coonskin hat. As Mose in a local New 
York drama of the 'fifties, F. S. Chanfrau made a big 
hit with his "soap-locks," plug hat, red shirt, and 
trousers turned up over a pair of heavy boots. But 
in these early days 
it was good acting 
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Hamlet costume — the 
only wardrobe they 
had — ripped off the 
fur that decorated 
the sleeves and col- 
lar, substituted some 
odd bits of plain 
cloth, and so pre- 
sented the tragedian 
with an "absolutely 
new and original" 
costume for the sec- 
ond night. 

At another time 
one of our leading 
actresses, who by the 
way is now playing 
an engagement in a 
large metropolitan 
theater, confessed to 
making her d€but as 
the little Duke of 
York in "Richard 
III." in her "night- 
ie." And it was not 
so very long ago at 

a dress- rehearsal of a comic opera that I 
saw the manager appear on the stage with 
a paint-pot and brushes and actually paint 
the chorus costumes into harmony. 




ELLA SNYDER 



Of course, all such 
devices hark back to 
the primitive art of 
early times. In the 
opinion of our best 
managers, we owe the 
first impetus to beau- 
ty in stage-dress to 
Sir Henry Irving, 
who came to America 
for the first time 
about twenty years 
ago. It was at once 
recognized from his 
example that artistic 
costuming was of dis- 
tinct commercial im- 
portance. The first 
successful efforts to 
carry out the idea 
systematically were 
made by Mr. Daly, 
Mr. Froliman and 
Mr. Palmer. Every 
one remembers the 
delightful comedies 
and dramas played by their old stock-com- 
panies. The costumes were all specially 
designed and in all but a few instances 
were paid for by the management. It has, 
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A COSTUME-DESIGNER'S STUDIO. 

in fact, become the general rule nowadays among managers to provide costumes for the 
company in what are known as costume-plays. In modern comedy or drama the leading 
members of the company, at least, usually find their own costumes. In such cases the 
leading lady has first choice of color. If she decides, for example, that white is a 
suitable color to be worn in a certain act, no one else can wear white during that act ; 
the "second" lady has second choice; and so on. It is the manager's part to see that 

the colors chosen by the principals are in harmony 
with one another and with the general color-scheme 
of the play. 

This plan meets, occasionally, with amusing results. 
A short time ago, one of our leading actresses was 
put forward as a sta*. She decided on the colors of 
her gowns and gave instructions accordingly to the 
other members of the company. At one of the 
rehearsals she noticed that the second lady was wearing 
a very attractive hat — irreproachable in color but 
unusually "fetching." On the first night the "sec- 
ond" part made the hit of the piece. The manager, 
on complaint of the star, lodged a protest and finally 
succeeded in removing the objectionable hat and set- 
tling all difficulties by offering to pay for a new one — 
quite as attractive but smaller — out of his own pocket. 
But apart from the fact, as illustrated here, that 
dress is one of the prime causes of the much-heralded 
stage iealousv, it remains that the care taken by 

• MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL S & J J 

sumptuous gowns. progressive managers to-day to costume their plays 
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artistically is one of the most hopeful signs 
of modern drama in America. In this the 
cooperation of the actor is all -important. 
Individual taste counts for much. In 
society comedy, perhaps no one deserves 
more credit for making good dress an ad- 
junct of good acting than Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe. Miss de Wolfe made her debut 
about ten years ago in New York in Sar- 
dou's "Thennidor." She had previously 
fitted herself for stage- work — incidentally 
becoming familiar at first-hand with the 
best traditions of the stage in England and 
France — by studying with Herman Vezin, 
of London, and Madame Bartet, of the 
Theatre Franeais. After "Thermi- 
dor" she acted in light comedy ; then 
with Mrs. Fiske in t4 Frou-Frou" ; 
afterward with John Drew and his 
company, and at the present time 
is starring under her own manage- 
ment. In the majority of the plays 
in which she has appeared, Miss 
de Wolfe has been cast for society 
parts. She has been criticized for 
dressing them too well — the irn- 
plication being that good dress 
should not be more noticeable than %ff 
good acting. As a matter of fact, 
I think all critics will admit that 
the best acting Miss de AVolfe 
has ever done 
has been 
plays 
such as 
"Thermi- 
dor" and "One 
Summer's Day, 
where there was 
little in costume 
to help the part. 
H o \v e v e r 
this may be, 
it is certain 
that Miss de 
Wolfe has 
y costu med 
her society 
roles artistically, and 
was among the first 
in that line of comedy 
to set up in America 
the higher standards 
of dress maintained 
four sketches for rawdon by the European stage. 

CRAWLEY'S COSTUMES IN 
"BECKY SHARP." 



The cooperation 
between the manager 
and the 4 ' profession, ' ' 
of which this is 
characteristic in- 
stance, has done 
much to raise 
stage-dress in 
America to an 
artistic lev- 
el. Most of 
the best ar- 
tists plan 
and oversee 
the making 






of their costumes. One of 
the most popular actresses on 
the New York stage not only 
designs but makes her own cos- 
tumes. This is, of course, a 
rare instance. Nowadays, in 
the majority of cases, the de- 
signs are furnished by dress- 
makers and artists who have 
made artistic stage -costuming a 
profession. The usual way in 
ordering costumes for a com- 
pany — especially in plays that 
require the dress of a historical 
or romantic period — is to submit 
the manuscript of the play to a costume 
artist, who makes the necessary sketches 
ami turns them over to the manager as a 
guide to the dressmaker, bootmaker, wig- 
maker — all, in fact, who have to do with 
the actual making of the costumes. 

By the best of these costume artists an 
almost incredible amount of research is 
given to insure the accuracy of historical de- 
tail. For Mrs, Fiske's recent performance 
of "Becky Sharp," for example, the Lon- 
don artist who designed the costumes not 
only made a personal visit to the old field 
of Waterloo, but read all that had been 
written about the period, studied the types 
of characters of that time represented in 
the play, and finally submitted more than 
a hundred sketches in color — studies, even, 
of the "walking" characters — with samples 
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of the cloth to be 
used in each cos- 
tume. In the old 
days of American 
statecraft such a 
degree of attention 
to perfection of de 



viewers on the metropolitan dailies are 
rarely detailed — except for a * 'story" of 
curiosities. Yet in this little shop are 
made, or made over, the dresses and cos- 
tumes for many of the " underground' ' 
melodramas which no one ever hears of, but 
which delight hundreds of patrons every 

in costume was night in the East-Side pits and galleries. 

even considered Farther uptown is a shop in which a 
specialty is made of providing artist it- 
boots and shoes for the leading members of 
I he big theatrical companies. In contrast 
to the other, there is a large show-window, 
displaying for sale most wonderful exam- 
ples of the art of the theatrical bootmaker. 
Inside, the "fittings-room is 
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l possibility. Xow- 
idays not only do 
ve have artists and 
rostume-mak ers 
vho arc as skilled 
is any in Europe, 
but for the 
past few 
years 
the cos- 
t u m e s 
I for near- 
ly all 
the big 
produc- 
tions, 
including those for many of the 
principal singers in grand opera, 
have been made and designed in 
America. At the Paris Exposition 
it was an American gown designed 
in this country for an American 
actress that took the grand prize 
over all foreign exhibits of the same 
class. 

The picturesque surroundings in 
which some of these costumes 
are made might well furnish 
the subject for "another story. " ' 
In one New York establishment 
where they make costumes and theatrical 
"properties," the entrance leads from a 
little-frequented street through a long, 
narrow passageway decorated with old 
shields and helmets that, have long since 
rusted out their useful period of stage- 
service to a (piaiut little room that might 
have stood for the prototype of the shop of opera the cx- 
the old-clothes man in Dickens. The pense for this 
walls are covered with a jumble of cast- 
off costumes and stage-tit tings. Many of 
them have been bought up after the fail- 
ure of plays whose existence the theater- 
goer on Broadway never even suspected. 
They are sold again for the production of 
other plays in theaters whither the re- 




decorated with stage '* prop- 
erties" and trophies, and 
around the walls is hung a 
collection of paintings repre- 
senting, many of them, stage 
scenes and celebrities. In 
many cases where large orders 
are given for special parts of 
costume, as here, both t lie design- 
ing and making are done in one 
establishment. Here the proprietor 
is himself an artist in his special 
line, and all the work of manufac- 
turing is done by hand in a little 
room in the rear of the shop. It 
nay be interesting 
to note 
to "boot* 



a ri istically 
costs often- 
t i m e s h u n - 
dreds — even 
thousands — 
of dollars. 
For a recent 



item alone 
was between 
twelve and 
thirteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

For many 
years past in 
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BECKY'S COIFFURE. 



London and Paris the 
fashions of dress in 
society have been 
borrowed largely 
from modern stage 
costumes. The best 
costume artists have 
been employed in the 
theater. Their de- 
signs have been copied 
— for the simple 
reason that it was 
found cheaper to buy 
a theater scat for a 
few francs or shillings 
than to employ the best costume designers 
like Worth or Paquin. The expense for 
furnishing ideas for society dress has fallen 
upon the theatrical man- 
- agers; and it is a curious 
A fact that on account of 
the place Paris has held 
i n this respect, the Paris- 
ian stage has up to a 
few years ago been the 
*' dressmaker' ' not only 
of England and the 
Continent, but of the en- 
tin; fashionable world. 

According to our best 
costume artists here in 
America, this situation is 
gradually changing. As noted above, Amer- 
ican competition has in at least one striking 
istance come off suc- 
cessful in the matter 
f costume designing, 
i'hat the instance is not 
rare, but rather indica- 
tive of the attitude of 
t heatrical managers in 
eneral toward the work 
turned out by American 
lesigners and makers of 
ostume, is shown by the 
act that only in very 
rare cases do they consider 
it necessary or even ad- 
visable to employ foreign 
ostumers. For example, 
the costumes for the 
stage productions under 
the management of Mr. 
Charles Frohman are al- 
most without exception 
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BECKY'S FIRST AP 
PEARANCE. 



made and de- 
signed in New- 
York city. This 
is true of the 
majority of the 
plays produced 
here. More- 
over, with this 
increasing de- 
mand for artis- 
tic costuming 
here in America 
new facilities 
are constantly 
being added. 
Many of the 
large depart 
ment stores 
have a 4t the- 
atrical" an- 
nex for fit- * 
ting and 
making 
stage-dress. In one of them several special 
rooms have recently been built for this 
purpose. The costumes for a musical farce 
ordered not long ago from here were not 
only designed, but completed and delivered, 
within eight days. 

This, however, is an exceptional case. 
The time required for getting the costumes 
ready, except under "rush" orders, is a 
question usually of weeks or months rather 
than days. In pro- 
ducing a play, the 
manager in most cases 
puts off the final 
decision regarding 
costumes until the cast 
is chosen and often 
until the play is in 
rehearsal. For ex- 
ample, in putting on 
a play the usual 
method of procedure { 
is as follows : Several 
months before 
the date set for, 
the performance 
a contract i- 
signed with the 
dramatist who is 
to provide the 
4 •book." Ifthi 

_ ... ANOTHER OF BECKY S 

dramatist is well ball-gowns. 
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JOSEPH SEDLEY IN HIS HI ST. 



kuown, he is usually 
able to get a contract 
on a scenario — that is, 
a brief outline of the 
play in which only a 
part of the dialogue, 
with a description of 
the scenes and situa- 
tions, is indicated. 
Otherwise the copy for 
the entire play is sub- 
mitted. In some cases, 
with the descriptions 
of the characters the 
author makes certain 
ions regarding 
the costumes in which 
jjr^A they are to appear. 
This is espe- 
cially true in 
*-^J^B ' burlesque or 

am fantastic 

comedy, 
where a large 
part of the success depends upon the proper 
realization of the author's exact conception 
of the various characters. It not infre- 
quently happens that the playwright, where 
some members at least of the company pro- 
vide or furnish ideas of color and the like 
for their costumes, reads his play to all the 
company before or during rehearsals. This 
is the custom Mr. 
Clyde Fitch fol- 
lows in all his 
plays, as it is in 
fact the general 
rule followed by 
the best- known 
dramatists not only 
here but abroad. 
Incidentally, this 
author's reading 
does more than 
help to a selection 
of appropriate cos- 
tume. In the 
plays produced by 
Mr. Daly it was 
his invariable cus- 
tom to call a 
''reading" re- 
hearsal where he 
himself read the 
lking manuscript of the 

COSTUME. 





JOSEPH SEDLEY OUT FOR A 
STROLL. 



play aloud to the 
entire company in 
order to give th 
a clear idea, not 
only of their in- 
dividual parts but 
of the play as a 
whole. 

By way of con- 
trast, an am us 
incident recently 
occurred at a re- 
hearsal of an im- 
ported Drury L; 
melodrama. Th 
had been no au- 
thor's reading, and 
the members of tin ■ 
company, who 
were rehearsing 
a New York th 
ter, knew noth 
of the play except 
the lines of their 

parts and their ''cues." In one scene the 
leading man, who was an American, asked 
the stage manager, who had come over 
from Eugland to direct the rehearsals, the 
reason for speaking certain lines in a certain 
way. "Why?" was the reply, 4i why, be- 
cause I say so! To ask that question — 
why — in a Drury Lane melodrama ! Well, 
it's like asking the 
explanation of love 
— there isn't any!" 

But to return to 
our l 'moutons. ' ' 
After the play has 
been finished by the 
author and delivered 
into the hands of the 
manager, many con- 
siderations — the se- 
lection of a com- 
pany, the distribu- 
tion of roles, re- 
hearsals and so on 
— have to be met 
before the problem 
of costuming is fi- 
nally taken up. The 
period in which the 
scenes are laid and 
the possibilities of 
artistic dress are THE marquis of steynb in 

EVENING DRESS. 
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MAKING THE COSTUMES FOR "THE MESSENGER BOY. M 



always considered in a general way at the 
outset, and in some instances, are largely 
influential in the acceptance of the play. 
Many of the best managers have the cos- 
tumes designed as soon as the company 
is engaged and long before the rehearsals 
are actually begun. In such cases the de- 
signs and materials are 
submitted by the costumers 
— except, as noted above, 
where special artists are 
employed — while the re- 
hearsals are going on ; and 
it is rare that the finished 
costumes are delivered 
many days before the dress- 
rehearsal — often there is 
only one — which takes 
place the night before or 
on the same day with the 
first presentation of the 
play to the public. 

In most of the theaters 
where performances are 
given by the big stock-com- 
panies there is stored a 
great quantity of old cos- 
tuming material that has 
been used in old plays. 
This, called the "ward- 



robe, ' ' is usually in charge of an experi- 
enced dressmaker, who, with her assistants, 
makes over and refits these costumes for 
the minor parts of new plays. The travel- 
ing companies also usually have with 
them on "the road" some one to take 
charge of the costumes of the plays they 
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are producing, together 

with a certain wardrobe 

in case of emergencies. 

It is not rare in any large 

theater to see dressmak- 
ing and repairing of 

costumes behind the scenes 

while the play is being 

applauded "in front." 

There was an instance 

of an emergency just 

the other evening in a 

duel scene in one of the 

new plays now running 

in New York. The lead- 
ing man was defending 

himself sturdily against a 

rather desperate opponent 

whose rapier by mistake 

missed the hero's guard 

and went up his sleeve. 

There was no harm done 

except to the sleeve, 

which was badly ripped. 

It was promptly sewed 

up, however, before his 

next entrance, and no one 

in the audience seemed 

aware that anything out w-signfokagokw 

of the scheduled program had taken place. 
In another instance that happened to 

come under mv observation an extra bit of 
wardrobe was the 
means of saving a 
t'n st -night pei form - 
ince. A well-known 
opera company 
was on the road 
and had been 
idvcrtised to ap- 
>ear on a certain 
night in a large city 
in the West. It was 
The first performance 
of a new play. At 
l he time for the cur- 
tain to be rung up 
the trunks contain- 
ing the new cos- 
tumes had not ar- 
rived. The company 
had with them, 
however, a sufficient 
number of old ward- 
kA wATKR B Loo° RJ r ^ costumes to pro- 
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costumes to be 
used it is for 
under this 
limitation the 
saving in put- 
ting on a big 
production is, 
of course, a 
very consid- 
erable item. 

The actual 
cost of cos- 
tuming a play 
effectively va- 
ries wi d e 1 y 
and depends 
altogether on 
the play. For 
example, a re- 
cent in c 1 o - 
drama, adver- 
t i s e d as a 
''great rifty- 
thousaud -dol- 
lar produc- 
tion. " was, as 



vide some sort of dress for 
each role. The stage- 
manager explained the sit- 
uation to the audience, 
the curtain went up and 
more than half the per- 
formance was given with 
old costumes that were 
wholly inappropriate and 
with scenery that had 
been designed for another 
play. The audience ac- 
cepted the situation, how- 
ever, and the company 
saved its first night. 

This is only one in- 
stance of many to show 
that the costumes of the 
old plays, far from being 
useless, are oftentimes, 
even without refitting, put 
to most practical use. 
Of course, it is rare 
for a play to be cos- 
tumed wholly from 
this source. It is 
unusual, even, in the 
best theatrical pro- 
ductions, for old 
used at all. When they are 
secondary parts: but even 
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a matter of fact, costumed al- 
most wholly from old ones re- 
fitted for the occasion. For 
Sir Henry Irving's lt King Ar- 
thur' ' the costumes cost in 
the neighborhood of ten thou- 
sand dollars. At the Francais 
in Paris, and at most of the 
large theaters in England and 
on the Continent, costumes for 
the secondary parts in each 
company are * c wardrobes' ' made 
over at very little expense. In 
America, especially in the 
large stock-companies, the same 
is true. The main item of 
expense is for the costumes of 
the principals. In"Du Barry," 
Mr. Belasco's latest play, 
the costumes are said to have 
cost fifteen thousand dollars. 
Perhaps five to ten thousand dol- 
lars in costume- plays and two 
to three thousand in modern 
plays may be taken as a fair 
general average of the expense 
of costuming the best pro- 
ductions. 

In comic operas and in mu- 
sical farces of various kinds, 
this limit is often far sur- 
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DESIGN FOR A BALLET COSTUME. 

passed. In a musical play now running in New York, 
the costumes for the principal actress alone cost over 
five thousand dollars. The costumes for four chorus 
parts in one scene amounted to nineteen hundred and 
fifty dollars, the other parts throughout the play being 
costumed on a similar basis. 

But the question as to the actual cost of providing 
the dress for new plays is one about which it is most 
difficult to obtain accurate information. It is to the 
interest of both managers and costumers for the sake 
of the advertisement to make the cost appear as great as 
possible. It is interesting to note, however, on the 
authority of one of our best-known costume-designers, 
that the saving to American costumers in the past few 
years, due to the making of costumes here rather than 
abroad, has amounted to several hundred thousand 
dollars. It was the opinion of the same authority, 
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ble influence 
artistic standard to be fol- 
lowed in putting on new 
plays. The public demands 
beauty and has been found 
willingtopayforit. As one of 
our managers said recently, 
referring to the expense of 
costuming a certain play, 
4 * It's a hard 'pace' to beat, 
but there's only one thing 
to do — beat it!" How far 
this spirit of competition 
will lead is a most inter- 
esting question. Certain it 
is that, while the play is un- 
doubtedly the thing, the 
costume is no mean factor 
in making it so. Indeed, 



based on his experience 
that here, as abroad, 
the tendency of the stage 
in the modern society 
drama to 44 set the fash- 
ion " for the outside 
world is already far ad- 
vanced. 

Moreover, in spite of 
its seeming extrava- 
gance the present ad- 
vance in the costuming 
of modern drama not 
only pays from a com- 
mercial point of view 
but exerts a very tangi- 
upon the 





or dramatic merit. 
That, of course, is 
the danger-signal ahead i 
not only for opera but* 
for all drama. 

Naturally, all this 
leads to the main ques- 
tion whether progress 
in staging our new 
plays artistically means a corresponding 
advance in the artistic development of 
the drama. To take the best general in- 
stance, in the drama of Shakespeare's 
time, as has already been shown, there 
was little or no attempt at artistic cos- 
tuming; and at the same time the stand- 
ard set by the best Eliza- 
bethan drama has never 
been surpassed. Artistic 
costuming does not neces- 
sarily mean artistic drama. 
On the contrary, as is most 
vividly shown by the elab- 
orate productions, for in- 
stance, of modern musical 
plays, it sometimes indicates 
a decided dearth of real dra- 
matic merit. It does in- 
dicate, however, a marked 
advance in the taste and 
demands of the theater- 
going public. 

It is a most gratifying 
sign. With this opportu- 
nity the whole question 



in a number of our recent hfcky's cloak and head-dresses, rests with the dramatist; 
musical plays excellence in costume has for, after all is said, to him belong the star 
been far more noticeable than good acting role and the center of the stage. 
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By William Allen White. 



OF course, every American boy hopes to 
be President. But may he not have 
a more laudable ambition? Has the presi- 
dential character, during the forty years last 
past, considering it for the purpose of form- 
ing an average, been distinctly the highest 
type of manhood that the country has pro- 
duced? Nine Presidents have occupied the 
White House 
during the 
memory of per- 
sons under fifty 
years of age. 
How many of 
these me n, 
stripped of 
their fame and 
of their polit- 
ical power, 
would be cho- 
sen members of 
a social or liter- 
ary club, solely 
upon those 
traits of char- 
acter which en- 
dear one Amer- 
ican to another : 
integrity, cour- 
age, intelli- 
gence, and the 
grace and cour- 
tesy of gentle- 
men ? Is it 
necessary for a 
man to be a 
gentleman, us- 
ing the word in 
its finest sense, 
to be President 
of the United 
States? And do 
the people de- 
mand that their ex president Harrison in 1899. 

Presidents shall be men of any particular 
scholarship? Men have been elected to 
the presidential office whose conception 
of geography west of the Mississippi has 
been obtained from a school text-book 
and whose knowledge of the aspirations 
of the people beyond the realm of politics 
has ranged in the circumference of a piti- 
fully short lariat. 




If a man can make a plausible speech, 
avoiding the more patent errors of gram- 
matical construction; if he knows the 
patter of the current topic of political dis- 
cussion, whether it be reconstruction, or 
tariff, or currency, or colonial expansion, 
or what not of economic surface stuff; if 
he has proved himself reasonably honest — 

not exactly and 
offensively hon- 
est, but as hon- 
est as the times 
will permit; if 
he is indomita- 
ble, persistent, 
untiring and of 
single purpose, 
and if, added 
to these traits, 
he has some 
strong, domi- 
nating quality 
of character 
which carries 
him to the head 
of the herd, 
he may be Pres- 
ident of these 
United States if 
his luck is 
good, and wel- 
come to it. 

But he must 
strangle his 
sense of humor 
with an un- 
flinching hand. 
Sometimes the 
people call a 
man to the 
White House 
for a few years 
who smuggles 
in a bit of eru- 
dition, who has a grasp of the principles 
of human government, who carries a 
supply of unpleasant moral courage, and 
who preserves a wholesome, sunny phi- 
losophy of life which cheers his fellows 
in the treadmill. Of course, there are 
lapses to the rule, for sometimes the people 
misjudge a man — underestimate him. But 
the rule holds nevertheless. 
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This preface is necessary to explain the 
presence in the White House from 1889 to 
1893 of Benjamin Harrison, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Harrison was a gentleman. The 
basis of his character was a strong, manly 
instinct to do the civil, honest, dignified 
thing in every contingency. Now a gentle- 
man is the joint product of heredity and 
environment. And it may not be out of 
place in this brief account of the career of 
Benjamin Harrison to glance casually at 
his ancestry and hastily at his environ- 
ment. « 

Harrison had a noteworthy heritage — 
a great-grandfather 
and a grandfather. In 
America grandfathers 
are uncommon, great- 
grandfathers are ex- 
tremely unusual, and 
the man who has both 
is as rare as the seventh 
son of a seventh son. 
Harrison's great- 
grandfather, Benjamin 
Harrison, was one of 
the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independ- 
ence and a famous 
fighter in the Revolu- 
tionary war. He was 
a Virginian and there- 
fore a politician. His 
contemporaries de- 
scribe him as a man 
of "exceptional can- 
dor, ' ' which probably 
means that he was not 
loath to practise the 
gentle art of making enemies. They say he 
was a big, stout, gouty man, and doubtless 
one who would have his little joke. Perhaps 
the sparkle in the Virginian's eyes was re- 
flected in the kindly light that beamed in 
the Indianian's face. William Henry Har- 
rison, son of the Revolutionist and grand- 
father of the late Benjamin Harrison, be- 
came famous as an Indian -fighter, and 
when he won the battle of Tippecanoe he 
garnered his first laurels. But he accumu- 
lated his family quota of enemies. He was 
courageous, headstrong, a stickler for dues, 
and an outspoken man little given to salv- 
ing with oleaginous tact the wounds his 
words happened to make. In estimating 
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the character of a grandson it is well to re- 
member these things of his grandsires. 

The father of Benjamin Harrison was a 
farmer, and young Benjamin, born at North 
Bend, Ohio, in 1833, grew up with all 
the advantages that accrue to a boy who 
has to toil in the open air. Hard work 
stripped off the bark of family conceit 
that might cling naturally to the grandson 
of a President. But there was strength in 
young Harrison, and the enforced industry 
of life on the farm gave him an energetic 
habit. In the early fifties, while yet a boy 
in his teens, he entered Miami University, 
probably packing 
considerable ambition 
in his trunk, for he 
soon became a leader 
in the school, and was 
one of the founders 
of Phi Delta Theta, 
a college fraternity 
with chapters to-day 
all over the coun- 
try and particularly 
active chapters in the 
middle West; as its 
spirit is Western, it 
stands for what must 
have been young Har- 
rison's ideals. 

Harrison left this 
school, married and 
went to Indianapolis, 
when he was barely 
able to get his name 
on the poll-books. He 
opened a law- office, 
but clients hesitated 
before his door. He was a little man ; and 
his friends say that in his youth he was 
handicapped by a little man's pretense to 
pomp. But he was blessed with industry 
and perseverance. Despite his diminutive 
stature, he elbowed himself into the place 
of court crier in an inferior Federal court. 
That office enabled him to drive the wolf 
from the door. His first client escaped 
conviction for burglary, and the verdict 
made a small reputation for Harrison as a 
lawyer. He worked hard and kept his 
reputation polished. No case was too trivial 
for his best endeavors. He took up pol- 
itics, local politics in his ward, and gave it 
the same careful attention that he bestowed 
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upon his practise. By sheer force of will 
Harrison became what is known as a 
4 4 mixer. " He showed himself friendly. 
He worked at friendship as a trade. But 
the spiritual growth that came to him as* 
he widened the horizon of his heart, in the 
end helped him more than the friends 
helped him whom he may have sought with 
anything but ideal purpose. When the 
war of the Rebellion opened, Harrison was 
reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court, an 
elective office that carried a liberal salary. 
He resigned this office to go to the Civil 
War. He enlisted as Second Lieutenant, 
and was made a Colonel before the regiment 
started South. He went at tactics with 
the brain of a scholar, the heart of a gentle- 
man and the energy of an ambitious 
beaver. The official reports say that his 
strength lay in drill, in preliminary work 
with his troops, in providing them with 
food and shelter before action. The cau- 
tion which he, as a boy smaller than his 
fellows, must have had ground into his 
character by the iron of savage youthful 
experience, rose in him in his battle-days, 
tempered a dashing spirit and gave it craft. 
Thus the soldier was made, a soldier whom 
men in the ranks loved and called Little 
Ben, and whom President Lincoln made 
Brigadier- General at thirty. There was not 
the hit-or-miss of genius in Harrison's suc- 
cess. It came as the sure consequence of 
unstinted, well-directed work and vigilant 
ambition. The glory that came to Har- 
rison at Peach Tree Creek and at Lookout 
Mountain followed his long hours of study, 
his days of drill and weary maneuver, as 
surely as harvest follows planting. 

General Harrison came back from the 
war a man ; his character was formed ; it 
did not change in all the years that brought 
contentions and honor and sorrow and 
much fame and always the daily round of 
hard, relentless work. The lines of his 
character only deepened ; their courses re- 
mained unchanged. He continued to the 
end brave, industrious, punctilious in gentle 
courtesy, a bit crafty and reserved — but he 
always was frank where silence might con- 
vey a falsehood — and in every crisis and in 
every routine of duty, however trivial, he 
was a sincere, uncompromising gentleman. 

After the war Harrison resumed his place 
as reporter of the Supreme Court. In that 



office he broadened his equipment as a 
lawyer, and when he left it he had an ex- 
ceptionally clear theoretical knowledge of 
law; and during the decade that followed, 
practise gave him skill and acumen. Pol- 
itics hindered rather than helped the build- 
ing of his private fortune; honesty was a 
necessity, not a luxury, with Harrison, and 
for a poor man in the seventies honesty in 
politics was a little expensive for every-day 
use. So in 1876 Harrison formally with- 
drew from politics. He declined a gub- 
ernatorial nomination and went back to 
his law-office with the sweet serenity of 
a man who has put Satan behind him. But 
a few weeks later the gubernatorial nominee 
withdrew in the heat of the fight and Har- 
rison came out of his law-office, took the 
rejected nomination and set out to carry 
Indiana for General Hayes. It was a heavy 
burden, and although Harrison led his 
ticket, the state went Democratic. After 
that he made no more abstemious vows, but 
let nature take its course. 

After serving on the Mississippi Commis- 
sion, he was elected to the United States 
Senate from Indiana in 1881. He was 
elected because he was a clean man, popu- 
lar with the people on account of his polit- 
ical integrity. The people had never been 
told things by Harrison which they dis- 
covered after the campaign was over to be 
vote- catching tomfoolery. He never de- 
ceived them with promises he did not ex- 
pect to keep. He did not try to flatter 
them by pretending to believe their judg- 
ment infallible. He did not fawn. He 
was a gentleman and proud of it. It seemed 
wise for the Indiana Republicans to indorse 
a gentleman that year, and the ambitious 
Harrison went to the Senate. 

The United States Senate, when Harrison 
entered it, was not exactly a sanctuary of 
sweetness and light. There' were Senators 
present then who were improving each 
shining hour. As Senators they were mak- 
ing the desert to blossom as the rose and as 
private citizens they were retailing the 
blossoms at handsome prices. Judge David 
Davis sat with Harrison the day that he 
came into the chamber to take his seat, and 
as the Senators filed by, Davis called them 
off as Adam named the animals in the morn- 
ing of the world : There came the jackal, 
the vulture, the sheep-killing dog, the 
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gorilla, the crocodile, the buzzard, the old 
hen, the dove, the turkey -gobbler, and as 
the big hulk of a greedy Westerner, coarse, 
sodden, growling, insolent, came swinging 
in heavily, Judge Davis pointed his stubby 
forefinger at the creature and exclaimed, 
44 A wolf, sir; a damn hungry, skulking, 
cowardly wolf, sir. ' ' It was a pretty bad 
lot, the Senate of that day, yet in it Har- 
rison worked effectively, and in six years 
came out stronger than he went in, un- 
stained, with clean hands and a good name. 
During these six years, before the chatter 
about high ideals became politically popu- 
lar, Harrison exemplified quietly and with- 
out advertising it a principle of civic right- 
eousness. It did not occur to him to make 
an outcry about it, any more than it oc- 
curred to him to pride himself on the fact 
that his body was clad in decent raiment. 
His civic righteousness was a private mat- 
ter between a gentleman and his conscience. 

There can be no c^oubt that a great am- 
bition to be President stung him during his 
senatorial days, but it only made him work 
hard. The reserve that was a part of his 
character was unbroken. He did not go 
about slapping people on the back, calling 
them by their first name, and assisting the 
other Senators with their public larcenies. 
Harrison went in for a personal record. He 
made that record honorable. He played 
the game of practical politics without a 
marked deck and never stole a trick. In 
the end he trusted to the geography of the 
situation, which demanded an Indiana 
man, and to the excellent organization of 
Mr. Dudley and his blocks of five. 

In the campaign of 1888, which ended 
with the election of Harrison to the presi- 
dency, there were no really great issues 
before the people. The Republicans strad- 
dled the currency question and the Demo- 
crats 44 sparred for position." Both parties 
agreed that certain imposts revenue should 
be raised, and the debate occurred on the 
method of raising the needful amount. To 
this debate Harrison brought a remarkable 
gift of lucid, coherent, logical rhetoric. 
It was not an occasion that demanded ora- 
tory. No great human interests were at 
stake. The tariff question was one of ex- 
pediency. The people decided to try the 
Republican expedient — a protective tariff 
— so they voted for the Harrison electors. 



From the day of his election to the pres- 
idency of the United States, Harrison began 
to live the part. He had personal ideas 
about the presidential office which were ex- 
asperating to the Republican politicians 
familiar with the chummy air of Arthur, 
with the always inoffensive attitude of 
Hayes and with the blunt, frank, cordially 
nonchalant demeanor of Grant. Harrison 
decided to be President to his finger-tips. 
He declined to farm out the job by sub- 
letting acres of patronage and by discuss- 
ing national politics with the various 
grooms of the back -stairs. He recognized 
all of the time-honored rights of Senators 
and Representatives, of committeemen and 
citizens in carriages, to recommend persons 
for places under the administration, but as 
President of the United States he held the 
absolute right to appoint. Recommenda- 
tions didn't 44 go, ' ' except recommendations 
of good men entirely satisfactory to Benja- 
min Harrison. There were no exceptions 
to this rule. If a Senator recommended for 
any place, however trivial, a man against 
whom there was a sustained charge of in- 
competency or dishonesty, no matter how 
earnestly the Senator urged, the candidate 
was rejected. Now when a Senator or a 
Representative has grown up in the notion 
that a public office is a private snap, that 
the patronage of his state is his in fee 
simple, to have and to hold, such notions 
as the Harrison notion of patronage are 
disconcerting to an alarming degree. When 
a Senator had 4 ' promised " a place, it was 
always embarrassing, and often humiliating, 
to have to break a promise to a bad man 
and make an alliance with a good man for 
the sake, merely, of the crotchet of a Pres- 
ident with hoity-toity notions of duty. 
Another thing that made the pathway of 
the place- brokers a hard road to travel was 
this: President Harrison refused to an- 
nounce his appointments until they were 
publicly read to the Senate or to those who 
as government officials should know them 
in the routine of duty. Often Senators 
wasted valuable time haranguing President 
Harrison about the appointment of candi- 
dates whose nominating papers were made 
out and on the desk. But never a word of 
his intention escaped the President's lips. 
Now Harrison seems to have had two rea- 
sons for this course, each characteristic: 
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First, although he probably did not put it 
first in his self-analysis, was the fear that 
he might wish to change his mind, and 
the desire to be uncommitted and free to 
change. This was the craft in him coming 
to the top. Second, the instinctive feeling 
that the functions of the presidential office 
were, even in small matters, too important, 
too confidential, to be subjects of gossip. 
He knew how he was reviled for his course. 
He knew that he was laying up treasures 
of hatred and storing away interest-bearing 
bonds of vengeance. But he did not com- 
promise. Harrison seems to have held old- 
fashioned notions about his duty to his 
God and his conscience and his country, 
and he let the traditional liaison between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the government, for the division of polit- 
ical booty, go hang. So he was assassinated 
by an adjective: he was called "cold." 

Frigidity is the high crime of American 
politics. A man may be charged with theft, 
and prove an alibi. He may be deemed 
treacherous, and offer in extenuation the 
pressure of ambition. He may be indicted 
as a demagogue, plead guilty, and go un- 
scathed. He may be convicted of every 
other crime known to politics, and yet find 
salvation ; but let it be even insinuated by 
the most vague and remote circumlocution 
that he is "cold," and the portals of polit- 
ical damnation inexorably click at his back. 

Harrison's public utterances reflected his 
gentle breeding. He was a maker of epi- 
grams. His messages were short, his ad- 
dresses brief, generally not over a thousand 
words; but they were thoughtful, and a 
gentle charm of simple, direct phraseology, 
inherent in all his deliverances, won the 
listener and the reader even against his 
will. Yet Harrison was not what the pol- 
iticians call a spellbinder. He displayed 
no emotion whatever in his speeches. He 
roused no passions. But his words mirrored 
the man's soul — a clean, well-appointed 
spiritual area wherein grew wholesome, 
vigorous thoughts, indigenous to the Eng- 
lish-speaking races. There was nothing 
Gallic in his cast of thought, nothing Latin. 
His verbs demolished fences of circumlocu- 
tion, and his adjectives kept him off stilts 
and close to earth. So he did not pirouette 
in elaborate figures nor strut with highfal- 
utin bombast around Robin Hood's barn. 



Here is an example of the way Harrison 
reached his most effective climaxes: 

It was on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Monument at 
Indianapolis, August, 1889, After finish- 
ing his introductory remarks, President 
Harrison said : 4 ' The suggestion that a 
monument should be builded to Commem- 
orate the valor and heroism of those soldiers 
of Indiana has attracted my interest from 
the beginning. Five years ago, when the 
people assembled to unveil the statue which 
has been worthily set up to our great war- 
Governor, I ventured to express the hope 
that near by it, as a twin expression of one 
great sentiment, there might be builded a 
noble shaft, not to any man, not to bear 
on any of its majestic faces the name of a 
man, but a monument about which the 
sons of veterans, the mothers of our dead, 
the widows that are with us yet, might 
gather and, pointing to the stately shaft, 
say, ' There is his monument.' The hope 
expressed that day is realized now. . . . 

44 This is a monument by Indiana to In- 
diana soldiers. But I beg you to remember 
that they were only soldiers of Indiana 
until the enlistment oath was taken. From 
that hour until they came back to the gen- 
erous state that sent them forth, they were 
soldiers of the Union. So that it seemed 
to me not inappropriate that I should bring 
to you to-day the sympathy and cheer of 
the loyal people of all the states. No 
American citizen need avoid this monument 
or pass it with unsympathetic eyes. It 
does not commemorate a war of subjuga- 
tion. There is not in the United States a 
man to-day who, if he realizes what has 
occurred since the war and has opened his 
soul to the sight of that which is to come, 
will not feel that it is good for all our 
people that victory crowns the cause which 
this monument commemorates. 

4 ' Our spirits have been borne up to-day 
to meet those of the dead and glorified; 
from this place we shall go to our homes 
more resolutely set in our purpose as citi- 
zens to conserve the peace and welfare of 
our neighborhoods, to hold up the dignity 
and honor of our free institutions, and to 
see that no harm shall come to our country, . 
whether from internal dissensions or from 
the aggressions of a foreign foe. ' ' 

The plain force of the language that re- 
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vealed his unpretentious nature was re- 
peated in his public acts. They also were 
simple and direct. The little craft the 
man used in lieu of animal strength was 
used to accomplish legitimate ends. While 
he was President he confined himself to the 
legal metes and bounds of the office. He 
played politics, but it was American politics. 
He did not use the patronage of his office 
to extend his sphere of influence. He was 
content to exercise the simple, old-fashioned 
constitutional functions of his office. After 
Harrison reached the presidency he de- 
veloped a fine philosophy. He had reached 
an intellectual stage where this philosophic 
outlook on life showed him the futility of 
ambition for power. His training as a 
lawyer gave him a deep, practical respect 
for the spirit of the law which defined the 
prerogatives and powers of his office. He 
was not even tempted to bribe Congressmen 
with patronage to vote for measures of his 
designing. He disdained the power which 
he might have had by encroaching upon 
the bounds of the legislative branch of the 
government. He was not suspected of in- 
fluencing the judiciary. He was a consti- 
tutional President, and with all his gelidity, 
this man who insisted on keeping his feet 
under his desk during office hours and 
his breath out of other people's faces and 
his arms off their shoulders, was never 
accused of assuming to be the director of 
the government. As President of the 
United States, he was a plain little man, 
white as to hair and beard, who kept his 
elbows to himself at dinner and seemed 
happy in full dress or in a sack-coat, who 
insisted always that public business should 
be transacted in a public manner and not 
after the informal fashion of the Forty 
Thieves. Perhaps he was almost a shade 
pompous at times when he tried to express 
in one small body all the dignity that he felt 
was due the people from the President of 
the United States. Yet if he demanded 
that those who dealt with him in the 
White House should deal with the Presi- 
dent of a great nation, he held just as 
sacredly inviolable the rights of the people 
to make their laws, however bad, and left 
the courts free to interpret those laws, at 
whatever variance with * the presidential 
opinion the interpretations might be. In 
writing the history of the United States it 



may be that future historians will go back 
to the days of the kid-gloved administration 
of Harrison to find an example of a consti- 
tutional President who guarded the liber- 
ties of the people, even though he scorned 
to pander to them by flattery and though 
for their frailties of judgment he did not 
even try to conceal his amused dissent. . It 
seems now likely that among the Presidents 
elected in the great epoch following the 
Civil War to the close of the century, that 
President who has played sycophant to the 
people least will be shown to have respected 
their rights most scrupulously. Nor is 
this strange. For, since time began, the 
strong men, the kings and the nobles, have 
handed rights down to the weak — the com- 
mons and the peasants. Substitute brains 
for birth, kind hearts for coronets, read 
ignorance and indolence and vice for the 
peasantry of the days of kings, and you 
have democracy. Human nature is the 
same. The strong man dominates. Pop- 
ular suffrage is powerless to establish equal- 
ity. Is it therefore not likely that the strong 
man who is a gentleman will have more 
respect for popular rights than will the 
strong man who has won his place by dem- 
agoguery? The gentleman has his own 
resources. The panderer must filch his 
power if he would live in fame. There is 
but one place in a popular government from 
which a President may steal his power — 
from the people. The American people are 
richer in rights when a gentleman like Har- 
rison lives in the White House, even 
though he does not take the politicians to 
his bosom and play with their watch-guards. 
Probably Harrison's reserve of manner, 
which came from an exalted sense of official 
dignity, was contrasted to his apparent 
discredit by his proximity to the suave, 
graceful urbanity of Blaine, his Secretary 
of State. The two men were antithetical. 
As each was a strong man and their am- 
bitions converged, they were bound to 
clash. Blaine's coming to the Harrison 
Cabinet was typical of the two men and 
their inevitable relation toward each other. 
An early announcement of the choice would 
have made Blaine the leading man in the 
Harrison Cabinet, and would have left an 
easy inference that Blaine had helped to 
choose the other members of the Cabinet. 
It was characteristic of Harrison that, while 
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he had decided early 
in November to call 
Blaine to the Cabinet, 
he did not announce 
his intention until late 
in the winter, when 
he gave out the names 
of the other members 
of his Cabinet. It was 
a game of craft against 
intrigue. Craft won. 

Blaine did not dom- 
inate the Harrison ad- 
ministration, and not 
being able to rule, un- 
consciously and with- 
out malicious intent 
or design he helped to 
cause the downfall of 
the administration. 
Blaine's very presence 
at the White House 
was an object-lesson 
in rebuke — so thought 
the offended Senators, 
whose treasury- looting 
prerogatives were 
abridged — to the taciturn, reserved, digni- 
fied, self-contained, restrained Harrison. 
The politicians organized into a sort of 
unacknowledged, subconscious rebellion. 
Blaine was the Guy Fawkes. The gun- 
powder did not explode at the Minneapolis 
convention ; but there was sedition in the air. 

Harrison tried every subtle art known to 
an honest politician to keep friends with 
Blaine. The President deferred to his 
Secretary in public, and was considerate of 
him in private. But Harrison never let go 
of the reins. Blaine was respectful and 
deferential to his superior. As Secretary 
of State he often wrote diplomatic notes, 
but invariably they were revised by Har- 
rison and often the revisions were impor- 
tant. It was always the Harrison admin- 
istration. Blaine took a gentleman's part 
in the matter and deferred civilly, prob- 
ably without personal resentment, to the 
changes made by Harrison. The President 
was scrupulously considerate of his Secretary 
of State. Blaine was a veteran in national 
politics when Harrison entered as a novice. 
Blaine's brilliant mind, his wonderful ver- 
satility, his vigorous personality, his firm 
grasp of all his faculties, his delightful 
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esprit and the infinite mesmeric charm of 
his manner fascinated Harrison. Harrison, 
to the very end of their official relations, 
struggled to be exactly fair. When Blaine 
went to Bar Harbor in the spring of '92, 
preparatory to breaking with Harrison, the 
President, who had conducted the Behring 
Sea correspondence with Lord Pauncefote, 
sent to Blaine in Maine the papers contain- 
ing the final agreement in the matter, that 
the records of the State Department might 
show Blaine's signature to so important a 
transaction. Maybe Harrison's motive had 
its root in self-interest, the desire to keep 
Blaine from having just cause to complain ; 
maybe his motive was altruistic, to do a 
generous deed to a suspected enemy. Very 
likely the motive was mixed, as most mo- 
tives are in this world. But in either event 
it was their last official connection with 
each other. A few days after Blaine signed 
the Behring Sea agreement he broke with 
Harrison by withdrawing from the Cabinet. 
It was a sad business, for the events that 
followed killed him; and they 'crippled a 
strong man's usefulness in a world that needs 
strong men most sorely. 

After the defection of Blaine came the 
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postmasters' National Republican Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis. It was a gruesome 
affair. For the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican party were rallying, with pathetic 
despair in lieu of enthusiasm, around 
Blaine. The party machine by its post- 
masters was cleated and clinched and 
welded around the nomination of Har- 
rison. And in the background, sneering 
malevolently, were the watery-eyed, flabby - 
skinned, hotel-fed politicians, nibbling at 
the bitter cake of treacherous vengeance 
they had cooked. The word "cold" had 
done its work. It needed only the Home- 
stead riots to fill out the cortege. 

The defeat of President Harrison for 
reelection in 1892 was one of those events 
which Providence seems to visit on repub- 
lics at times, apparently for no other 
purpose than to take the starchy pride out 
of the populace by proving to it, even be- 
yond conjecture, that the people can and do 
make extravagant and ridiculous mistakes. 

After his defeat, Benjamin Harrison went 
back to Indianapolis, where he "used to be 
so happy and so pore. ' ' He took up his * 
life in a simple, American way, resumed 
the practise of law and became part of the 
spirit of his town. He lived the last nine 
years of his life decently and in order. 
Enough law business came to him to occupy 
him by day, and during his hours of leisure 
he devoted much time to books and the 
study of mankind. For Harrison was 
always a student. The degree he received 
from the little Ohio college did not satisfy 
him, and he did not quit studying while 
he lived. He read widely — general litera- 
ture, fiction, poetry, essays, science, psy- 
chology, law, economics, sociology. In 
all these departments of learning he kept 
abreast of his times. This is uncommon. 
The average American politician, indeed 
the average American statesman, knows 
shop and can talk shop; beyond that 

Harrison, on the other hand, knew Amer- 
ica — knew every side of it; knew its liter- 
ary side as well as its political side; knew 
what aspirations were moving the people, 
what movements were current in American 
art, what scientists were striving for. 
When he retired to private life, he merely 
relinquished one routine of duty for another. 
Life was not bound up in the gratification 
of his own ambition. Harrison's soul was 



anchored deeper than political ambition, so 
political defeat left him serene. It did not 
change his view of life, much less his char- 
acter. Before 1888 he spoke his opinions 
freely, not caring who was offended. After 
1892 he did not see any reason for cringing 
before popular opinion. He knew that the 
people and the wind are fickle and that 
their tendencies have little to do with the 
justice of any cause. He used the best 
means at hand in a civilized world to find 
out what was right, and if the politicians and 
the people happened to be wrong, that was 
their affair. A man of the people, a trim- 
mer, a truckler, once defeated Harrison for 
Governor of Indiana. The defeat only made 
him surer of his own conscience and his 
own judgments. 

In 1896, he threw himself vigorously 
into the fight for the gold standard. He 
believed it was right. In 1900, he stood 
by the gold standard, but he refused to go 
into the campaign, for he did not believe 
in colonial expansion. It was urged that 
he owed it to the Republican party to sup- 
port it in every emergency ; to which he 
replied in effect that his conscience and his 
self-respect had helped him when the Re- 
publican party was powerless to do so, and 
he would stand by them. It was a simple 
matter; political gratitude put in the bal- 
ance against his sane judgment of the right 
of the question. His judgment outweighed 
his gratitude, and the fact that he knew he 
would be execrated, called a traitor and a 
sorehead — which is a much more biting 
epithet — did not weigh a hairbreadth. He 
was a gentleman unafraid. 

And so Benjamin Harrison lived his life 
to the end in peace and — for such was the 
serenity of his temperament — in content- 
ment. He gave much service to his country. 
It honored him, and will always honor him, 
for what he gave. He fought gallantly 
and well upon his country's battle-fields. 
He sat in his country's council-room and 
made his wisdom some part of his country's 
laws. He stood in the place of honor, and 
was a just ruler and a brave one. But most 
of all, he gave his generation and the gen- 
erations that shall follow the example of a 
wholesome, courteous, intelligent, coura- 
geous, ambitious American who was never 
afraid in any crisis to be a dignified Christian 
gentleman. 
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I. 

WHEN Duncan 
happened to 
pick up a copy of 
Professor Dewar's 
4 'Evidences of Simi- 
larity Between the Aztec and Boomwallah 
Sun-Worship," which made quite a stir' 
in the scientific world recently, he lay 
back in his chair and roared with 
laughter, although Professor Dewar's work 
is not professedly humorous. Duncan is 
an African trader in a small way, and he 
knew the Boonwallahs before they were 
sun -worshipers. Indeed, he was so inti- 
mately connected with their adoption of 
that form of religion that his testimony 
would be of the greatest enlightenment to 
scientists were he to give it — though it 
would spoil a beautiful theory in a good 
•book. 

It is a story of simple savages, who had 
faith and whose faith betrayed them into 
the hands of their enemies; and teaches 
the moral that one should not cast parables 
before simple, savages without explaining 
to them the peculiar characteristics of par- 
ables. 

A few years ago, Duncan and another 
man went int6 the wilds of Africa. Dun- 
can had a Krag-Jorgensen, a few Bengal 
lights, and certain articles to trade; the 
other man was a missionary, whose name, 
Downey, suited his pacific occupation. 
They were fast friends, but had different 
aims in life. One sought to save the souls of 
black men, the other traded with these and 
obtained much ivory in exchange for beads 
and things. Downey thought he was pour- 
ing light into dark, cobwebbed places, 
while in reality he was mixing up gods for 
them in strange fashion. Duncan saw his 
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advantage and decided 

on the whole that the 

money was better in his 

own hands than in any 

one else's. This shows 

that Duncan was very 

like other men, and in ' 

no way to be considered a hero, although 

in the end he saved some lives and took 

some, which is the usual formula. 

The Boomwallahs — until the publication 
of Professor Dewar's book — were a little- 
known tribe, about a fortnight's journey 
from the coast, in a northeasterly direction 
from Etricksport, where the steamer stops 
once every three months. The two white 
men went into the interior alone but for four 
porters, who laid down their loads on the 
outskirts of the village and, being impru- 
dently paid by Downey, vanished into the 
forest. Duncan went off by himself and 
cursed at some length when he found what 
Downey had done. It was one of the dis- 
advantages of associating with a missionary 
that he had always to go out of ear-shot 
before swearing, this entailing an interval 
of time that took away most of the savor 
of hot words. The deprivation was one 
thing that reconciled Duncan to not giving 
half the profits of his trading to Downey. 
He thought it worth the other half to re- 
frain from the fitting word. 

The missionary and the trader were re- 
ceived kindly by the Boomwallahs. Awaw, 
the medicine-man, who seemed to have 
the most authority, gave them a hut at one 
end of the village. There Downey took to 
his bed immediately, from the fatigue of 
the journey, he having insisted on carrying 
a share of the baggage, considering it 
unchristian to require the porters to do 
all the hard work. Duncan, who had car- 
ried not a pound more than his gun and 
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revolver, arrived in good condition, and 
at once began bartering with the natives, 
while nursing his comrade back to health. 

At the other end of the village was a 
rude temple containing an idol called Ogle- 
wog, whom the Boomwallahs held in great 
reverence. Parson Downey heard of him 
on his sick-bed, and began to recover at 
once. He felt that he must arise and com- 
bat the idol's baleful influence among the 
poor benighted heathen. Oglewog stimu- 
lated him more than any medicine of Dun- 
can's. 

While Downey was confined to his hut, 
Duncan avoided the question of the idol 
and all ceremonies relating to him. For 
his own part, he would not have minded 
making a polite call on the idol and send- 
ing him a present of a few ounces of red 
beads. On some of the trading trips he 
had made alone he had found this good 
policy — not as a worshiper, but as an equal 
paying his respects to an equal — but being 
with Downey, he felt that it would in a 
measure stultify the words of the missionary 
if he, the militant power, were to recognize 
the idol in any way. He had, therefore, 
changed the subject whenever Oglewog's 
name had come up, saying that his sick 
friend was the medicine-man of the party 
and would attend to all matters concerning 
idols and such. 

Duncan was an old trader in Africa and 
possessed the tact that comes to a man 
whose purse's fatness depeuds on his man- 
ners; and he won for himself a good place 
in the Boomwallahs' affection, even with- 
out presents to their idol. Downey had 
also had some experience ; but he Had never 
before been in a mission where others had 
not done the first breaking of the ground. 

About six months before the white men 
came among them, the chief of the Boom- 
wallahs had died, and strife had followed. 
Had the son been a strong mau, he would 
have succeeded, but he was a boy of seven. 
Hence there arose many other aspirants, 
Umway being the most powerful. It hap- 
pened that he and several other candidates 
were personally hostile to the priest of the 
tribe, Awaw ; and Awaw feared that the 
position and importance he had enjoyed 
under the old chief would be lessened 
whichever candidate came out ahead. With 
a skill, therefore, that would have done 



credit to the cleverest political trimmer 
of civilization, he played off one candidate 
against another until he effected a compro- 
mise on the young son of the dead chief, 
under his, Awaw's, protectorate, assisted 
by a council of head men. 

Downey's method of teaching was more 
Socratic than that of most missionaries. He 
went about among the chief men of the 
tribe and talked to them as man to man. 
He invited their thoughts on religion and 
discussed them. He knew that the seeds 
of thought, if he could plant them in the 
minds of the principal men, would sink 
down through them into the hearts of their 
followers. He' chose " Faith*' for his 
exhortations, moved primarily because the 
Boomwallah language contained a word 
nearly its equivalent. 1 Earlier in his career 
he had paid no attention to the limitations 
of the black man's language; but he had 
found it a heart-breaking job trying to 
teach the savages virtues for which they 
had not even names. A sense of humor 
might have taught him this, which, lacking 
the humor, he learned only by hard experi- 
ence. 

Duncan, during all this time, quietly 
pursued his accumulation of ivory and of 
the gold ornaments of the Boomwallahs, 
which they had obtained from natives farther 
in the interior. Occasionally he made ex- 
cursions of several days' length away from 
the village to try to discover the source of 
this gold. He had no diversions from his 
business. Unlike most African travelers, 
he had no love of hunting. Though a good 
shot, he took as much pleasure in shooting 
at a target as at an animal. Upon one 
occasion, it is true, he went with Awaw 
and all the head men of the village on an 
elephant-hunt, and brought down the 
largest old tusker of the lot by a lucky shot 
through thick underbrush ; but he did it as 
a grand- stand play to impress the natives, 
and hardly fired another shot until the march 
of Downey's enthusiasm brought about the 
catastrophe which resulted in their having 
to go away from the Boomwallahs. 

Awaw, the priest, was an unusually in- 
telligent negro. He talked willingly with 
Downey upon the merits of their different 
religions, and seemed moved by the array 
of arguments brought against him. While 
probably far from true conversion, he was 
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willing to coquet with Christianity for what 
there might be in it for him. Especially 
after the elephant- hunt did he think it 
might be .worth while to continue his in- 
vestigations into this new world Downey 
was opening up to him. Combined with a 
skepticism that was almost civilized in its 
intensity, he had a large amount of super- 
stition, which inspired the periodic frenzy 
of his devotion to the idol, Oglewog, and 
which now moved him to accept the claims 
of this new god whose priest had come 
amongst the Boomwallahs. He had long 
private talks with Downey, which en- 
couraged the latter very much. Awaw's 
manner to Dowifty at these meetings was 
that of the eagtt K yt^ unconvinced seeker. 
In public ^he t£%at6d Downey with non- 
committal and distant deference. To his own 
people he said that he was consulting with 
% the strange god and proving to him the 
superior merits of Oglewog. 

Awaw was no less interested in the Krag- 
Jdrgensen of the trader. He would spend 
hours, When Duncan was at home, sitting 
in the white man's hut, looking at it and 
studying it. The "barking stick," he 
called it, and once begged to be allowed 
to make it bark. Duncan laughed and 
handed it to him, saying: "It will not 
bark for you — try ! You have not faith, ' ' 
he added as an afterthought, glancing slyly 
at Downey. 

Awaw held the gun tenderly in his hands 
and looked at it with the longing some 
souls feel for the unknown. He prayed 
it to bark for him, and then laid it down 
with a sigh. The next time Duncan was 
away, he went to Downey and asked, "Is 
it true, if I have faith, the sticks will bark 
for me as* they do for my white brother?" 

"Yes," answered Downey after a min- 
ute's hesitation. He did not mean it lit- 
erally ; but he felt that these poor savages 
were children and must be answered as 
such. It would be impossible to explain 
to them all that followed in the train of 
Christianity, all the rise in the social scale, 
all the further steps in civilization which 
they would mount, once they took the 
initial step of conversion. Faith was 
Christianity, and Christianity was civiliza- 
tion — and then the erstwhile savage, or his 
sous, or his sons' sons, could make the 
sticks to bark. Had he thought that poor 



Awaw was asking more than an idle ques- 
tion, moved by the mysteries cf the white 
man, he would have tried to make the 
whole matter clear to him. But Awaw 
never referred to the subject again ; he only 
sat and brooded. 

This is one thing that makes the savage 
hard for the white man to understand. 
He broods over his great questions in life ; 
the white man talks over his. 

II. 

Downey was no diplomat, nor did he un- 
derstand the value of toleration. Perhaps 
in his vocation there cannot be the tolera- 
tion that men find necessary elsewhere. 
When he thought the time was ripe ; when 
"he had talked a great deal to Awaw, to 
Umway, and to others of the chief men of 
the tribe ; when the little chief was his de- 
voted friend — for the children always liked 
Downey ; when he had sounded the Boom- 
wallahs' superstitions and knew they be- 
lieved that any one laying sacrilegious hands 
on their idol, Oglewog, would be stricken 
dead — then, without ever consulting Dun- 
can, whose advice he too often found tainted 
with opportunism, he planned and exe- 
cuted his great coup once and forever to 
destroy the power of the idol over the 
minds of these simple people. 

There were some curious customs con- 
nected with the worship of Oglewog. He 
was kept, except on the great feast-day 
called "Choosing the Priest," in a temple 
whose every crevice was tightly stopped 
with the juice of the gum-tree, so that no 
rain might ever fall upon him. It was the 
belief that if any one spilled even a drop 
of water on the idol, he would be instantly 
struck dead by the god. Yet, of all sacri- 
fices and offerings the liquid ones pleased 
him best. There was a certain perfume 
called 4 4 wooshla, ' ' made from a rare flower, 
and water scented with this was the gift 
most acceptable to him. He loved to have 
bowls of it set about his feet, though one 
drop spilled upon them brought forth his 
deepest anger. Every now and then some 
worshiper would be found- dead in the 
temple, and it would be told that he had 
allowed a drop of water to fall upon the 
feet of the idol and had died. Whether 
these were killed by an enemy, who thus 
covered up his crime, or by the priest to 
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terrorize his flock, cannot be told. Life 
was cheap among the Boomwallahs, and 
no inquiries were ever made into these 
mysterious deaths. They served only to 
heighten the prestige of the idol. 

Once a year the idol was brought out 
into an open space at one end of the village 
street. On that day it was forbidden every 
one to drink from sunrise to sunset. The 
most sacred religious ceremonies were per- 
formed, and on that day the fate of the 
priest was decided ; for if a drop of rain 
fell from heaven, the priest and all his 
relatives were killed and scattered about 
the paddy-fields in such small pieces that 
even the buzzards could not find them. 
The day was called, as has been said, "the 
Choosing of the Priest, ' ' and was set, nat- 
urally, in the middle of the summer, which 
not only made the abstinence from water 
very irksome to the people, but reduced 
the priest's chances of death to nothing. 

This festival Downey chose for the trial 
between the superstition of the heathen and 
his own religion. He did not tell Duncan 
of the scheme ; there was a certain cynicism 
in Duncan's attitude toward the work of 
his friend that made Downey a little reti- 
cent about confiding in him. 

In the midst of the most solemn part of 
the ceremonies, Downey strode forward, a 
gourd of water hidden beneath his linen 
duster. The Boomwallahs were all as- 
sembled, all strung up to the highest pitch 
of religious fervor, all with nerves over- 
wrought by their abstinence from water on 
that terribly hot day. Downey raised one 
hand aloft and in loud tones bade the 
ceremonies stop, for the time had come 
when the pretensions of the false god were 
to be exposed. All turned to him in amaze- 
ment, and before even Duncan had any 
inkling of what was about to take place, 
Downey walked up to Oglewog and dashed 
the full contents of the gourd into his face. 

There was a hush of absolute horror over 
the assembled Boomwallahs at this sacri- 
lege. Then a kind of groan arose, as most 
of them expected to see him struck dead 
upon the spot ; and then with the rage of 
wild beasts they broke for him. Duncan, 
however, was just a little ahead of them. 
He had his gun with him — more, to be sure, 
because it was a sort of scepter or badge 
of superiority than because he any longer 



feared the Boomwallahs; but that day it 
saved Downey and him. To do Downey 
justice, he would have gone ahead and done 
this thing whether Duncan and his gun 
had been there or not. He was no more 
a coward than he was a diplomat. 

Two large trees, growing from the same 
root, stood just to one side. Grabbing 
Downey with a hand animated as much by 
rage as by a desire to save his life, Duncan 
threw him into the corner formed by these 
two trees, and brought his gun to his 
shoulder as the first savage leaped forward. 

That was the time when bloodshed and 
murder and sudden death ought to have 
begun. And they would, but for the fact 
that the first savage was Awaw, frenzied 
and carried out of his usual non-militant 
attitude, with a spear snatched from the hand 
of one of the warriors not so quick to take 
fire as himself. Awaw, in the light of his 
actions on this occasion, must be considered 
a coward. He saw the gun raised — the 
fatal gesture that had preceded the death 
of the elephant — and before the leveled 
barrel of the Krag-Jorgensen and the bla- 
zing eyes of the Anglo-Saxon he hesitated. 
And that momentary hesitation saved the 
almost inevitable from happening. 4 i Back ! M 
Duncan shouted, and pulling his revolver 
from his belt, fired a shot close over the 
heads of the savages. Awaw fell upon his 
face from fear, and the others, seeing their 
medicine-man prostrate, thought him 
smitten by the terrible barking stick, and 
shrank back. "Hear me!" Duncan cried: 
"This is an affair between the two gods 
and between their medicine-men. If wrong 
has been done to your god, Oglewog, and 
he is stronger than our god, then we shall 
surely be punished. But if our god has 
vanquished yours and cast him down, then 
surely you do not wish to entrust your- 
selves to him. But the gods are stronger 
than men, and do not need that warriors 
should fight their battles. I, with this 
barking stick, could slay you all and leave 
your carcasses for the hyenas to gnaw in 
the night — you have seen it in the ele- 
phant-hunt; but I do not do this, for I 
know you are good men, anxious only for 
the honor of your god. Therefore, from 
the great power which our god gives to us, 
I will raise up Awaw, and he shall be 
unhurt; and there shall be no quarrel 
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between us, but it shall all be settled in 
good time by the medicine-men. " 

Duncan had wrought the spell of the 
orator, although it was the first speech he 
had ever made in his life; and murmurs 
of applause and consent came from the as- 
sembled savages. 

Umway, former claimant of the throne, 
stepped out and said: "The words my 
brother warrior speaks are good. The 
medicine-men shall settle it: let us give 
them each a club and put them in the mid- 
dle here, before Oglewog, and let them 
find which is best upheld by his god. ' ' 

He spoke earnestly, and Duncan could 
hardly keep from smiling at this scheme, 
which so plainly was to rid himself of 
Awaw, whom he did not like. To hide 
his smile, he stooped down and poked 
Awaw, bidding him get up, for it was 
vouchsafed him to be alive again through 
the goodness of the god whose messenger 
he would have slain only a minute before. 
4 'What do you say to this?" he asked, not 
having any answer ready himself to the pre- 
posterous plan of Umway. 

44 It is borne in upon me that this is not 
a quarrel to be settled by clubs. Even as 
I lay there in death, my spirit having left 
my body" (Awaw cleverly accepted Dun- 
can's hypothesis), 44 I truly saw that the 
gods would themselves settle this matter, 
but would settle it by great things that all 
might believe, not by the common club of 
the warrior. The white man, as you say, 
Umway, speaks wise words." 

Matters quieted down after this. The 
idol was taken back to his hut with consid- 
erable diminution of dignity, and the gen- 
eral understanding seemed to be that the 
gods should fight it out among themselves. 
That night, however, Duncan insisted that 
he and Downey should take turns keeping 
watch against any insidious attack of the 
natives, though Downey was in favor of 
trusting to providence. Duncan took the 
first watch, and toward the close of it 
thought he heard the tread of stealthy feet 
and the sounds of moving bodies in the 
underbrush. He decided to keep awake 
all night himself and let Downey sleep. 

Nothing happened during the night, 
while Downey slept and Duncan watched; 
but in the morning not a single native 
remained in the village. When the two 



white men ventured out, they found every 
hut empty. The villagers had carried off 
Oglewog, too, and from this Duncan feared 
the worst. For three days they were left 
thus utterly alone, till the jungle animals 
began to come into the village and prowl 
about the huts. Duncan was thoroughly 
frightened. Flight, however, was impos- 
sible ; and if it had been, he was not will- 
ing to leave behind him all the goods he 
had obtained by barter. 

On the third night thereafter, Duncan 
again fancied he heard stealthy footfalls, and 
waking Downey — for Duncan used to sleep 
in the daytime and watch all night — 
they prepared to make as desperate a re- 
sistance as possible. Downey was no 
coward and had the ordinary American's 
knowledge of a revolver. Back to back 
the two crouched, awaiting the onslaught 
of the savages. But none came, though 
to the straining ears of both the night 
seemed crowded with invisible foes. 

In the morning the village was as popu- 
lous as it had been four days before. The 
women cooked breakfast, and the men sat 
in front of their huts working on their 
weapons, preparatory to going hunting, 
exactly as they had been used to. They 
greeted the anxious white men in the most 
matter-of-fact way, brought them mealies 
and game with the usual pleasant words of 
salutation, and then went about their busi- 
ness as if nothing whatever had happened 
to mar their pleasant relations. Duncan 
rumpled up his hair and wondered if he 
had been dreaming, and even Downey was 
staggered. But looking at each other's 
haggard faces, and at their possessions in 
their hut, piled up as best might be for a 
barricade, they knew they had indeed been 
through a nerve-straining time. 

Downey wanted to question the Boom- 
wallahs about their absence. 4 'Not on your 
life," said Duncan. "They've been doing 
some heathen incantation to find out 
whether to have us roasted or boiled. Now 
if they've decided to keep us for dessert, 
don't you go and put the idea into their 
heads to have us for soup. ' ' 

III. 

After the return of the Boomwallahs, 
everything apparently settled down as be- 
fore. Downey continued his Socratic 
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methods of conversion, walking about 
among the savages, making himself gener- 
ally pleasant, and putting in a word here 
and another there for his cause. Duncan, 
to be sure, gave Downey an earnest lecture 
on proper methods of procedure with idols ; 
and Downey, being an open-minded man, 
admitted that he had been indiscreet and 
had run the risk of doing more harm than 
good. He congratulated himself, however, 
that it had all come out right; but Dun- 



can shook his head dubiously and resolved 
not to be separated from his gun even for 
an instant, so long as they stayed among 
the Boomwallahs. He also gave up his 
trips into the interior, and* with one eye 
watched Downey, with the other the con- 
siderable amount of gold and ivory he had 
got together. 

As time wore on and nothing happened, 
Duncan's fears appeared quite groundless; 
for not only were the Boomwallahs as 
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friendly with the white men as ever, but 
Downey made far more progress in his 
work than he had before. In his joy at 
this he began to think that, after all, the 
uncompromising boldness of his action 
against Oglewog had been best, and he 
plumed himself over Duncan with his mer- 
cantile standards of judging people. 

Duncan listened to what Downey had to 
say on the subject, but at the end wagged 
his head doubtfully. ' 'Perhaps you're 
right, " he said, " about the iniquity of 
pandering to the baser elements, but this 
thing isn't ended yet. There's something 
in the air, and I can't make out what. 
The other night I did a little scouting 
around in the woods, and a crowd of 'em 
came by and almost caught me. There was 
only a new moon, but I should have said 
every blamed one of 'em carried a gun, if 
the thing weren't impossible." 

"But the natives are friendlier than ever, 
and more eager for the Word," Downey 
protested. "Several of them came to me 
only to-day and asked me if I indeed spoke 
Truth to them. And their growing faith 
and understanding are most encouraging to 
behold." Downey fell into an almost ex- 
horting tone. He always had somewhat 
the feeling of addressing a heathen when 
he spoke to Duncan on religious topics. 

The protestations of the missionary failed 
to reassure Duncan. i 'That's just what is 
worrying me," he said. "Awaw and 
Umway both have asked me at different 
times if you told them the truth when you 
said the stick would bark for them if they 
had faith. I said 'Yes' — of course I 
couldn't give away the secrets of the firm ;" 
he paused a minute, then added gloomily, 
"I wish now I'd told 'em you were talking 
through your hat." 

The next day the trader spoke to the 
missionary again on the subject. "The 
Boomwallahs are certainly planning some 
deviltry. About twenty-five of them go off 
every day " 

"Just the regular hunting," interrupted 
Downey. 

"No, it isn't. They leave here sepa- 
rately, but meet by that big sycamore where 
you cross the river on the way to the Aees" 
(a neighboring tribe). "I managed to 
shadow Umway this morning as far as the 
ford and was just crossing after him, when 



I heard an owl hoot above me and saw a 
young buck nigger grinning down at me. 
He was a sentinel, sure as shooting, and I 
appeared foolish enough." 

As Duncan surmised, there was some- 
thing important afoot, although he was 
far from guessing what it really was. 
Awaw's position before his flock was tick- 
lish in the extreme. He could not advo- 
cate Downey's death without advocating his 
own as well, since on the holy day of the 
Trial of the Priest, water had fallen on- the 
sacred person of Oglewog. Nor could 
matters remain in statu quo without the 
inevitable murmurs of discontent arising. 
With all leaders of men, Awaw knew that 
the secret of keeping his followers con- 
tented was to keep them busy. The scheme 
he devised was one of remarkable in- 
genuity — although, unfortunately, in the 
end it brought about his own death and 
the undoing of all Downey's work, besides 
leading indirectly to the publication of 
Professor Dewar's celebrated "Evidences. ' ' 
But what it was, the white men learned 
only later. 

For about a month nothing happened. 
The natives were as friendly as ever; 
Downey was high in hope; and Duncan, 
while still fearing some calamity, yet at times 
thought he must be mistaken. Then one 
morning Awaw, Umway and twenty-five of 
the principal Boomwallahs came to the 
white men's hut and called to Duncan. As 
he stepped to the entrance, there seemed 
to him something ominous in the compact 
mass of warriors, even though he noticed 
they were unarmed. Duncan appeared, as 
usual, with his gun on his arm. On seeing 
it, Awaw gave a satisfied grunt and proffered 
his hand. 

Without showing any fear, Duncan- said 
in English to Downey, in the hut, "Get 
your revolver, and at the slightest hostile 
motion of our friend, shoot him — quick." 

Duncan's tone showed Downey that some- 
thing serious was at hand. "All right," 
he answered, moving close to Duncan. 

Awaw reached forward and patted the 
gun, Duncan standing like a statue, but a 
statue of spring-steel, on a hair- trigger, if 
the mixture of metaphors may be allowed. 
Awaw grunted again. "It could kill 
many men?" he asserted, questioning. 

"Yes, a myriad," Duncan answered, 
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using the Boom wallahs' word for a large 
flock of birds or an army of ants. He 
thought to impress them with his power for 
harm if they meditated treachery. 

Awaw seemed pleased. "For the "white 
man, yes. And for the Boomwallah, if 
he has faith?" he asked. 

"That eternal question," Duncan said to 
Downey in English. "Why in hell did 
you tell them that?" He was strongly 
moved, or he would not have sworn at the 
missionary. Then to Awaw he said gravely, 
"For the Boomwallah, a score," using 
their word for a pack of wolves or a covey 
of quail. 

"We thank you," Awaw said simply, 
and the warriors with him gave guttural 
grunts of pleasure. Several brought for- 
ward gifts, and then all went away. 

Duncan watched them go with a puzzled 
expression. "Well, this beats me," he 
said to the missionary when the negroes 
were gone. "Open or secret enmity I can 
understand: treachery, hatred or theft — 
but what game these chaps are up to is 
more than I can see." 

"It appears to me a perfectly natural 
occurrence," Downey answered. "They 
are a remarkably intelligent lot and they 
were simply trying to satisfy their curios- 
ity." Duncan shook his head unconvinced. 

That afternoon the Boom wallahs forsook 
their ordinary occupation. In the space 
before the now-deserted temple of Oglewog, 
the idol, they piled a lot of fuel, and after 
dark lighted it. When it was blazing high, 
a band of warriors stepped forth, orna- 
mented with paint and feathers and strings 
of lions' and tigers' claws. 

They had never seen the Boomwailahs in 
a war-dance before ; but Duncan knew it 
at once from the others he had seen in 
different parts of Africa. It amazed him, 
however, to notice that the warriors carried 
no arms. 

The war-dance lasted all night, and 
Downey gradually lost interest in it and 
unobtrusively went to sleep, his head lean- 
ing back against the tree. As the first 
false dawn began to lighten the horizon, 
the twenty-five dancers started forth into 
the jungle, in the direction of the ford by 
the sycamore -tree. 

"Do they go to fight?" Duncan asked 
an old warrior, after they had gone, speak- 



ing softly so as not to awaken Downey. 

"The Aees will fall like the grain-fields 
beneath the tread of the elephant, ' ' the 
old man replied. 

"But they are 1 unarmed and few. Why 
do not others go?" Duncan pointed to 
the grown men that had taken no part in 
the dance, still squatting before the fire. 

"You were but two — yet you came 
amongst us, who are terrible as the herd of 
wild boars." 

4 'Yes, but " and perhaps involun- 
tarily Duncan shifted his gun slightly on 
his arm. 

The old Boomwallah smiled. "They, 
too, have* faith," he said, "and they are 
twenty-five — you were but two." 

Duncan could not see the connection. 
Changing the conversation, he asked, "Does 
Awaw always make war with the warriors?" 
His acquaintance with the priest had led 
Duncan to believe Awaw one who would urge 
others to fight rather than fight himself. 

"No, he has never been before," the 
Boomwallah answered, "but he has faith." 
After a pause he repeated solemnly, "He 
has faith!" Duncan was nonplused, and 
greatly troubled. 

All that day there was a curiously ex- 
pectant air about the village. Duncan gave 
up trying to fathom the mystery. Instead, 
he busied himself arranging his belongings 
so that they were all ready for transporta- 
tion. Two small packages he made of the 
gold he had acquired; if worst came to 
worst, he and Downey could carry them 
themselves. The rest, consisting mainly 
of ivory, he made ready in case he was able 
to obtain bearers. And food for several 
days was done up in two" small packages 
and in two large ones. 

IV. 

At noon of the second day thereafter, as 
Duncan sat in the door of his hut smoking, 
he heard a great shout and saw the natives 
running toward the open space in front of 
Oglewog' 8 old temple at the other end of 
the village. He turned to Downey, inside: 
"Put on your revolver, old man, and let's 
mosey along toward the scene of excite- 
ment; it's coming." He spoke very gently. 
Of late he had been of an irritableness 
toward Downey f liat only a missionary 
could endure. 
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4 4 What's coming?' ' Downey asked, look- 
ing up from mending a hole in liis coat. 

44 The crown of glory for you and hell- 
fire for me, for all I know." 

Though the tone was light, Downey saw 
that his friend was not jesting. He picked 
up the revolver and stepped out of the hut. 

They walked slowly toward the mass of 
blacks. Duncan laid his gun across the 
hollow of his left arm, fingering the lock 
lovingly. It worked so smoothly there 
was hardly a click. 

44 Don't go in among 'em," he warned 
Downey. "We shouldn't stand a chance 
there. Work around to those two trees 
where we stood 'em off the day ^rou made 
your break." 

But before they had time to do this, the 
savages turned on them with the mob roar. 
The mass parted, showing Awaw in a miser- 
able condition. His cheeks were sunken; 
he was breathing in gasps, supported by 
two natives. He was covered with dirt and 
mud, and his scanty clothing hung from 
him in strips*. Thorns had torn his flesh 
and streaked him with blood, and his eyes 
were bloodshot. He seemed almost dead, 
but the sight of the white men galvanized 
him into action. 44 Liars!" he screamed. 
44 Betrayers of us, your friends!" He 
seized a spear from a warrior standing by 
and sprang toward them. 

Duncan drew his revolver and, almost 
at arm's length, shot him dead. He rolled 
at their feet. 

44 Why is this?" Duncan sternly de- 
manded of the other savages, halted by the 
fate of their priest. 

44 The Aees!" screamed a woman, hold- 
ing a child to her breast. 44 They are 
coming. You have betrayed us to them." 

Duncan did not stop to ask any further 
questions, nor to wonder why he should be 
held accountable for the defeat of the Boom- 
wallahs. The Aees were upon them, and 
the saving of the tribe and of Downc^ and 
of himself devolved upon him. He stood 
for two seconds revolving schemes of 
defense in his mind. Then he com- 
manded : 4 4 Come to the ford ! I will 
defend you from the Aees." 

He set off at a jog-trot, Downey at his 
side and the native men a little distance 
behind them. His manner, in spite of. 
their iears and suspicions, reassured the 



Boom wallahs. Had they had a leader, they 
might still have attacked the white men; 
as it was, with all their head men away, 
they obeyed. 

Under Duncan's orders, they hastily 
ambushed themselves in the underbrush by 
the ford, while he took bis place among 
the roots of the giant sycamore-tree, where 
his khaki suit was inconspicuous. Downey 
stood on the other side of the tree to guard 
against treachery from the rear. A few 
minutes after these preparations had been 
made, Duncan saw a man running toward 
the ford on the other side of the river. 
Stepping behind the sycamore, he said to 
the concealed warriors: 4t Speak not to 
your brothers: let them run on to the vil- 
lage. Wait for the Aees, and do not come 
forth until I call you." 

Grunts of assent came from the bushes, 
and Duncan crouched down again among 
the roots of the sycamore. 

The fugitive waded the river and kept 
on toward the village, his .breath coming in 
sobs and his feet stumbling, but the death - 
fear urging him on. Two more followed 
shortly, and then others, till ten had crossed. 
One fell in the ford, so exhausted he would 
have drowned within ten feet of the shore, 
had not Duncan sprung forward and 
dragged him to land. 

At last the chief Umway came into sight, 
pursued by a big Aee with a war-club. 
The other fugitives had been unarmed; 
Duncan gasped to see in Um way's hands 
what looked like a gun. In a flash he 
obtained an inkling of the true situation. 
He recalled the night he had seen the sav- 
ages in the woods and had fancied they 
carried guns, although his reason had told 
him this was impossible. He recalled the 
questions of Awaw about the stick barking 
for those that had faith. He thought of 
the significant words of the old Boomwallah 
at the war-dance. And he groaned aloud. 

The Aee was not more than thirty yards 
behind Umway, and gaining. Duncan 
raised his gun, but put it down again, fear- 
ing to hit Umway instead of the other. At 
the river's brink, Umway cast one despair- 
ing glance behind him at the close- pursu- 
ing savage. It was plain he would overtake 
him in the ford. He turned, and raised 
the barking stick, putting it to his shoulder 
in imitation of Duncan, and in a despairing 

33 
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wail prayed for it to bark for him as it 
barked for the white man. 

The Aee gave a shout of triumph. He 
came on more" slowly ; his victim seemed 
assured him, and he wished to take no 
chances. 

44 It's got to be done,' 7 muttered Dun- 
can. He aimed just to the right of Um- 
way 's neck where the head of the other 
negro showed, and fired. The Aee leaped 
into the air and fell at Umway's feet. The 
effect on the Boom wallah was electrical. 
He thought it was his stick that had 
44 barked. 1 ' Loud shouts of triumph burst 
from his throat. He seemed to lose all 
fatigue, and danced about, waving his 
wooden gun and shouting defiances and 
threats toward the Aees. 

Duncan stepped out. "Come quickly 
across the river," he called. 4 4 Your friends 
are here. More Aees are coming.' ' 

44 No! no!" yelled Umway exultingly; 
"the stick will bark and they shall fall. 
Alone I will kill them all." 

4 4 Your friends are here in the bushes, ' ' 
Duncan called back. 4t They did not see 
your stick bark. They do not believe you. 
Come and show them." 

This appeal succeeded where every other 
might have failed. Umway waded across 
the ford and crouched down among the 
roots of the sycamore by Duncan. And 
there he gave no more trouble. Already 
the reaction had set in, and he leaned 
limply against the tree, hardly conscious. 

Three other Aees came on a dog-trot 
down to the river. Duncan methodically 
picked off the first one; the other two 
stood dumfounded as their companion fell. 
Duncan shot the second, and the third as 
he turned to flee. He had lost the human 
feeling. He had forgotten about the Boom- 
wallahs in ambush; he had forgotten all 
but the task of keeping the opposite bank 
clear of hostile natives. 

The first that came were the swift ones, 
who had outrun the main party. Presently 
appeared, in a loose mass, about a hundred 
Aees. They gave a cry of rage when they 
saw their comrades lying dead on the 
shore, and sprang forward for revenge ; and 
now Duncan's work became fast. Sus- 
pecting an ambush, they advanced behind 
trees; but Duncan shot through three small 
trees, and the Boomwallahs, peering out 



from the bushes,' saw, with a terror that 
almost froze their joy, that at each bark of 
the wonderful stick an enemy would fall 
from behind a tree and roll upon the 
ground. 

The battle was not long. The Aees 
turned, oblivious* of keeping under cover or 
of aught but their terror, and fled. Then 
Duncan came to himself, and laying down 
his gun told the Boomwallahs to pursue 
their enemies. 

Umway had roused somewhat, mean r 
while. Sitting on the ground, he had put 
his gun to ^is shoulder and prayed it to 
bark, and in his confusion he did not know 
that the shots that rang out were all from 
the white man's gun. After the Boom- 
wallahs had crossed the stream in pursuit 
of the flying Aees, Duncan told Umway to 
come to his hut. The two with Downey 
walked back to the village. It seemed hard 
to realize that so much had happened so 
recently. Not a soul was in sight; the 
men being in pursuit of the Aees, and the 
women hidden deep in the recesses of the 
jungle. At their hut Duncan asked Umway 
to tell him of all that had happened. And 
what he heard made him marvel at religion 
and the things it could inspire men to\ 

It seemed that the thoughtless parable 
of Downey had sunk deep into the minds 
of Awaw and of certain others of the sav- 
ages. They had accepted his as no idle 
or metaphorical words. A chosen band, 
off in a retired clearing of the forest, had 
fashioned, to the best of their ability, im- 
itations of Duncan's gun, for the extermi- 
nation of their hereditary enemies, the Aees. 
Duncan took Umway 's gun in his hand 
and marveled at it. With savage reten- 
tiveness of memory they had copied every 
part of his Krag-Jorgensen, even down to 
the initials carved on the stock. For the 
blued gun-barrel they had used lignum- 
vitse, polished and stained with pokeberry 
juice to the dull luster of the metal. 

Without other weapons than these imi- 
tations they had gone forth to attack the 
strong tribe of Aees. It really was a mag- 
nificent manifestation of faith, and deserved 
a better result. Once Duncan broke in 
on Umway's telling to ask why, if faith 
was all that was needed, there was a neces- 
sity of making the sticks in that particular 
form. Then he stopped, remembering that 
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faith was a curious emotion — for who that 
ever went to a prayer- meeting to pray for 
rain, carried an umbrella? 

44 And what happened when you arrived 
at the village of the Aees?" Duncan asked. 

44 At first when we burst upon them and 
waved the barking sticks, they ran from us 
with loud cries" — Duncan surmised the 
Aees had seen guns before — 4 'but then as 
we pursued them, some among them turned 
and hurled their spears at us, and two of 
us fell. Then the oChers came back in 
great numbers, and our sticks would not 
bark, and we in our turn were compelled 
to flee — and it is a weary distance, and 
most of us threw away our barking sticks, 
lacking faith; and all arrived here — all 
but the dead — without them. I, and I 
alone, had the faith of the white men, and 
for me it barked and mine enemies fell as 
the dry grass before the fire. And I shall 
be the mightiest warrior in all the country, 
and shall conquer the Aees and all the 
others as far as the sea ; and my slaves shall 
be as many as the ants in the ant-hills 
and every man shall bow down and worship 
me, and " 

Umway had worked himself up into an 
exaltation that made him see large things. 
Duncan, however, had no time to indulge 
seers of visions and speakers of prophetic 
words. He interrupted him bruskly : 

44 Listen to me. You will not rule from 
sea to sea; and nobody will bow down be- 
fore you; and the stick will not bark for 
you again. " He interrupted himself sud- 
denly to ask, 44 What has become of 
Oglewog?" 

Umway was visibly taken aback. 

44 I am not blaming you, " Duncan con- 
tinued, 44 and I shall not blame. I only 
ask that you answer me with truth. Is 
he cast down, or do you still worship him 
in secret?" 

Umway looked down and hesitated be- 
fore answering. "Just a little wooshla and 
fat from under the skin of the hippopota- 
mus, " he said, in a low tone of voice. 

44 It is not ill," Duncan answered. 
44 Oglewog and I are brothers, and I could 
crush you by looking at you, if you were 
not my friend." (Downey stood by, too 
horrified to speak. Events had got entirely 
beyond his control.) 4t I have permitted 
the stick to bark for you to-day, but never 



again will it bark for you ; for it is not right 
that common men should have these powers 
of the gods. But I will make you powerful as 
two men. You shall have the power of Awaw 
and of yourself ; and you shall be chief of the 
Boomwallahs and shall take the son of the 
old chief as your own son, and he shall rule 
after you. Now you are to go to your hut 
and sleep after your great fight ; and when 
many hours are past and you awaken, go 
among your tribe and find out how they 
feel to us, and come secretly and tell me." 

Considerably abashed at this lecture, 
every word of which he implicitly believed, 
Umway left the hut and went to his own, 
as he had been commanded. When he 
had gone, Downey turned reproachfully to 
Duncan: 44 Is it thus you stultify my 
labors, pretending to be my friend? Why 
did you uphold the pernicious influence 
of Oglewog, and claim for yourself divine 
powers? Have you been working all the 
time against me, secretly, while I was 
laboring in the Lord's vineyard, and be- 
lieving you my ally?" Downey would 
have continued further . had not Duncan 
taken him by the shoulder and broken in 
on his lamentations. 

44 See here, old chap, you are a good 
man and all that, and I don't doubt that 
you know a heap more about saving souls 
than I do. But there's one thing you don't 
understand, and that is niggers in their 
wild state, when they've smelled blood — 
particularly their own blood. The smell 
of blood will make the Boomwallahs or any 
other savages slip all the Christian virtues 
that can be pasted on them in one genera- 
tion. I know what I'm talking about. The 
chances are we'll have to leave this place 
as fast as our legs can waggle. ' ' 

44 Never!" cried Downey. 44 I will not 
take back my hand from the plow ' ' 

44 There's nary sign of plow here," Dun- 
can interrupted, 44 and if you won't go any 
other way I'll have you gagged and bound 
and carried, and leave one of my elephant- 
tusks behind — which would make you ex- 
pensive. I can count on Umway,* and I 
think he can scrape me up half a dozen 
porters. Then with the aid of my Bengal 
fire I think I can create a diversion that 
will enable us to escape ; and you go along 
— as itinerant missionary or as elephant's 
tusk, whichever you prefer." 
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Downey saw the trader meant what he 
said. After that he meekly did as he was 
bid, and aided hira in every way. As to 
the Bengal lights and the matches among 
Duncan's effects, there had been a disagree- 
ment between the two some time before. 
Downey had wished to show them to the 
natives for their amusement and to impress 
them with the ingenuity of the white men. 
Duncan had objected. "This explaining 
things to the expanding intelligence is no 
go," he said. li It suits me very well at 
times to be a wizard rather than an ingen- 
ious white man." For this reason he had 
never struck a match in sight of the Boom- 
wallahs; but to their astonishment would 
emerge from his hut with a lighted pipe in 
' his mouth, without having been near a fire 
or having employed their laborious method 
of obtaining a light by swiftly revolving 
a stick of wood against another, with a bow 
and string. Now his reserve powers were 
soon to come in well. 

V. 

The next day, when Duncan and Downey 
went among the Boomwallahs as usual, 
they noticed a certain sullenness in the 
greeting accorded them. The white men 
appeared to take no notice of it, and made 
no reference to recent happenings, but 
Duncan completed his preparations for de^ 
parture. Late that night, Umway crawled 
cautiously under the back of the hut to 
report the progress of events. The Boom- 
wallahs at the ford had pursued the terrified 
Aees with great zest, and being fresh had 
overtaken and killed several of them, be- 
fore the Aees, at bay, had turned and, 
outnumbering their pursuers, had forced 
them to flee again. The running fight had 
continued nearly to the ford, when the 
Aees, evidently fearing another such catas- 
trophe as had befallen them in the after- 
noon, sullenly withdrew. All this had 
lasted well into the night, and the next 
day had been spent in recuperation by all 
the warriors except those left to watch at 
the ford. 

As to the state of feeling toward the 
white men, Umway confirmed all that Dun- 
can had feared. Had the Boomwallahs 
succeeded in completely routing and de- 
stroying their foes, very possibly they would 
have forgiven the white men the deception 



about the barking sticks, which had re- 
sulted so disastrously to them; but even 
with the slaughter effected by Duncan with 
his gun, the balance had been rather 
against the Boomwallahs. 

"The hearts of my people are sore against 
you," said Umway. "Many have been 
killed through harkening to your words, 
and no victories make us to forget our sad- 
ness. To be sure, there are dead Aees, but 
each one keeps company with a dead Boom- 
wallah. I have spoken many words for 
the white man, and others have also spoken ; 
but we are feeble compared with those 
whose hearts hold hate. My brethren fear 
you and will hardly attack in open fight; 
but even now there are some watching not 
far from your hut that you may not escape 
and return whence you came. Only smooth 
words will greet you; but beware of the 
food lest it be poisoned, of the drink lest 
it be death, of the darkness lest it become 
the darkness of the grave. I am your 
friend. I will fight for you, if it comes to 
open war. I will watch for you, and I 
will warn you. If you flee, I will flee with 
you and serve you; but my power is small 
since you have taken away the strength of 
the barking stick from me." 

There were sincerity and simple dignity 
in the words of the Boom wallah. Duncan 
sat thoughtful for some time after he had 
finished speaking. "Could you bring me 
six bearers to carry away what things I 
have gained in my trading here?" he asked. 
"And could you bring them to-night?" 

4 ' Yes, ' ' Um way answered . 4 ' Some of my 
young men would do what I wish for, or 
against, the white men." 

Duncan pondered a few minutes longer. 
He puffed hard at his pipe, maturing a 
scheme for escape. At last he spoke to 
Umway: "Go quietly as you came, and 
get your six men and await me at your hut. 
When from the other end of the village 
you shall see a strange red light, like a 
sunset, filling the sky, hasten hither and 
await me." He sat hnperturbably until 
the negro had gone. Then he jumped up 
and with feverish haste found three Bengal 
lights among his traps. He connected 
them with fuses so arranged that about 
fifteen minutes would elapse after one had 
burned out before the other lighted up. 
From a powder-flask he poured a handful 
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of powder into a leaf and twisted it into a 
package. Giving his gun to Downey to 
carry, he took the imitation gun that Urn- 
way had made, lighted a torch and led the 
way forth into the village. Their appear- 
ance thus boldly, with the flaring torch, 
astonished the Boom wallahs. From the 
bushes around the hut came a rustling, and 
as they went on up the village, three big 
buck negroes, fully armed, stepped out of 
the underbrush and followed them. From 
the huts curious faces peered forth, and 
figures emerged and ' also followed. Near 
the twin trees, Duncan faced about. He 
held the torch high above his head and 
looked back with the assurance of a supe- 
rior being. Thrusting the torch into the 
crotch of the twin trees, he called to one 
of the nearest warriors to gather a little 
heap of twigs and dried grass for a fire. 

Duncan's manner was so full of authority 
that the negro spoken to, although one of 
the most bitter against him, unhesitatingly 
obeyed. While the native was gathering 
his materials, Duncan calmly scrutinized 
the mass of Boom wallahs. The torch fast- 
ened in the tree behind him enabled him to 
watch every motion of theirs. It was a 
picturesque scene : the two white men con- 
fronting the secretly hostile blacks, com- 
prising the whole population of the village, 
except Umway and his six men, and bris- 
tling with spears and war-clubs. Those in 
the rear, by the iustigation of the arm and 
the shoulder, urged forward those in front. 
The latter were held in leash by the assur- 
ance of the trader and his friend, and by 
the fear of the two guns they held in their 
hands — one the highest refinement of death- 
dealing instruments, the other a dummy, 
weaker than the bough torn from the tree. 

When the sticks and dried grass were 
made into a little heap, Downey, at Dun- 
can's order, lighted it from the torch, then 
extinguished the torch, the savages watch- 
ing every action with increasing curiosity. 
Then Duncan spoke, slowly and impress- 
ively, stating fact, not pleading: 44 The 
time has come for us to leave you. To- 
night we shall disappear." He paused, 
and an ominous murmur arose in the mass 
of black men, while one or two edged out 
from the crowd, as if to surround him and 
prevent his escape. 

"Wait!" Duncan's voice rang out in 



startling contrast to his measured tones at 
first. u Do you dare to hinder us?" He 
turned quickly and threw the package of 
gunpowder on the fire. It took a second 
to burn through the leaf, and then the 
powder sent up a puff of blinding light 
and scattered the fire in all directions. 
Some of the savages shrieked, a few threw 
themselves face downward on the ground, 
and the rest cowered and no longer thought 
of trying to overcome the white men. 

In the deathlike stillness that followed, 
Duncan spoke again, his figure only dimly 
to be seen by the faint light of the scattered 
embers. J 

4 4 That you may not forget the commands 
I am about to lay upon you, I shall fix the 
stick that barks in this tree, and woe to 
him that disobeys me; for at him it shall 
bark and he shall fall down dead. ' ' Dun- 
can placed Um way's dummy gun firmly, 
where the torch had been, in the crotch of 
the tree. 4i Would you see it — that you 
may know?" he asked. t4 Behold I will 
bring down one of the stars, that by its 
light you may see I speak not falsely." 
He scratched a match against the bark of 
the tree, and held it- up for all to see the 
gun pointing at them. Murmurs of awe 
arose from the negroes. The hostile spirit 
was crowded out of their breasts. Duncan 
and Downey could have gone to their hut 
and slept without fear, that night. They 
might even have stayed on safely for some 
time. But Duncan knew that with the 
light, new awakening of courage comes, 
especially against the power of the myste- 
rious, while forgiveness dies out before the , 
fresh remembrance of wrongs. The natives* 
might venture no open acts of hostility 
against the white men with their new repu- 
tations for divine powers; but Duncan 
could not rely on Downey to keep up the 
mummery when the stress of immediate 
danger was past ; and besides, man is ever 
tempted to try the powers of his gods, and 
the secret poison of the theistic experi- 
menter might end their connection with 
the Boomwallahs and the earth while yet 
every outward mark of fear and respect re- 
mained to them. He was quite willing to 
retire from the field with what goods he 
had brought together during his stay, and 
wished only to insure immunity from attack 
till he could get well away. 
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As the murmurs following the lighted 
match died down, Duncan spoke again. 
"Once more will I show my power.' ' Ad- 
dressing the negro who had collected the 
twigs for the fire, he said, "Irag, can the 
sun shine in the night? " 

41 The moon comes in the night," Irag 
replied, "and the stars-^-even such as the 
white man can pluck from the skies; but 
the brightness of the sun is only by day. ' ' 

"Yet will I bring the sun here, at the 
foot of this tree, beneath the stick that 
barks and slays those that do not obey me ; 
and it shall make the forest brighter than 
ever you have seen it, till the eye is blinded. 
And by my powers it snail be red as the 
poppy or as the blood that gushed from the 
wounds of Awaw when he sought to harm 
me. i* shall not be here ; but it will obey 
me — as well as does the barking stick in 
this tree. It will not stay long, but will go 
away. And after a time — as long as it 
takes to skin quickly an antelope — it will 
return ; and this time it shall be yellow as 
the sunflower or as the hide of the lion. 
And again the sun will go away and stay 
so long as it takes to cook a mealie in the 
ashes; and then it will return, blue as the 
skies in summer above you — for it will be 
my blue eye looking at you to see that you 
obey. And after the third time my com- 
mand lies heavy upon you to wait here 
until in the east the dawn comes slowly as 
you know it, and the sun, back in its 
rightful place, rises and shines throughout 
the long day. And while it shines you 
must all stay here and worship, fasting and 
bowing down to the sun, which is my eye, 
and to the barking stick, which is my 
wrath. And let no one go away from here 
unless he would die the awful death of the 
bark of the stick, until night is come, 
when you may go to your huts, and eat 
and lie down to sleep. 

"Now I am going. Perhaps I may 
return some time. Perhaps never. Umway 
and six warriors, beloved of me, you shall 
not see till the moon comes again; grows 
full, and again begins to wane. He will 
return with a message from me aboirt the 
barking stick, which shall be in his charge. 
Remember he is your chief, and the son 
of your old king is now his son. 

"I go. Do not forget to remain where 
you are until another long day shall pass 



and another night come. And here upon 
the ground I shall place a little star to 
watch you with its twinkling eye until the 
red sun and the yellow sun and the blue 
sun shall have come, as I have promised.' ' 

Duncan scratched a match high up on 
the tree — in after-years the Boomwallahs 
told how he reached -up and plucked it 
from the sky — stooped down and lighted 
the fuse of the Bengal lights. Then he and 
Downey stepped behind the tree. The 
trader laid a warning hand upon the mis- 
sionary's arm to keep him quiet. Had 
they gone at once to their hut, in the in- 
tense stillness, broken only by the sputter- 
ing of the fuse, their steps would have been 
heard; and Duncan wanted to disappear 
as mysteriously as possible. After a short 
time the first Bengal light flared hissing on 
the darkness. Then indeed cannon might 
almost have been fired off without notice 
from the petrified Boomwallahs. 

The two white men walked cautiously, 
within the shadow of the tree, until outside 
the circle of light. Then with all possible 
dispatch they hastened to their hut, where 
Umway and his six porters were waiting. 
In a few seconds the burdens were lifted 
and the nine men started on their journey, 
Duncan carrying only his gun and revolver, 
and Downey, on this occasion, satisfying 
himself with the other revolver and a small 
package of food. 

The red glare at the other end of the 
village caught the eyes of the porters, and 
they trembled somewhat at this new mani- 
festation of the white man's power — they 
suspected him at once to be at the bottom 
of it — but they asked no questions and 
walked the faster. Umway alone spoke: 
"Are you destroying the village?" 

"No," Duncan answered, t4 it is but 
something for them to remember me by." 

They all walked quickly. The red glare 
died down. After some fifteen minutes, on 
top of a little hill, one of the porters looked 
back at the village and uttered an exclama- 
tion of fear; for a yellow light was stream- 
ing up toward the black sky from the black- 
ness of the earth. Duncan chuckled to 
himself, and, no longer desirous of keeping 
in reserve his magic powers, lit a match 
for his pipe. Had the porters not been 
upheld by the burdens on their backs, they 
would have prostrated themselves at this 
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fresh miracle, with which he had already 
astounded the rest of their tribe. He care- 
lessly threw away the match and then set 
out toward distant civilization at a pace 
that gave the porters thought for little else 
but their legs for some hours afterward. 
There was a kind of blind trail leading 
toward Etricksport, and this Duncan fol- 
lowed because he had now no fear of the 
Boomwallahs trying to pursue and harm 
him. The late moon came out raggedly in 
the east and helped them. Toward morn- 
ing, Umway, for some cause, seemed to 
grow uneasy. "You will keep to the trail, 
will you not?" he inquired. "Yes, 1 ' Dun- 
can answered, noticing Umway's agitation 
and unable to find a reason for it. They 
stopped for breakfast, and as they were 
sitting quietly eating, an immense elephant 
broke through the underbrush and stood 
stupidly gazing at them. Duncan grabbed 
his gun and sprang to his feet. The ele- 
phant was of immense size, but what par- 
ticularly attracted him was its tusks, larger 
and more perfect than any he had ever 
seen. If he could secure them, he could 
well afford to throw away all the rest of 
his ivory and carry them alone, since as 
specimens for some museum they would be 
worth far more than their intrinsic value 
as ivory. The cautious refugee fought for 
only a moment in his breast with the 
trader. Then he raised his gun. But for 
once Downey acted the prudent part. He 
put his hand on Duncan's arm, and the 
latter could not get his aim before the ele- 
phant blundered back into the jungle. 
Swearing, Duncan ran after him, while 
Umway, with a face almost blanched with 
fear, implored him to stop. But Duncan 
did not heed him. He tore after the ele- 
phant, guided by the sound of his crashing, 
and x hoping for a little open space where 
he could get a shot at him. Duncan ran 
thus for about ten minutes and was on the 
point of giving up the chase, his natural 
caution returning to him, when suddenly 
he burst through the underbrush into a 
small clearing, in which was something that 
drove all thought of the elephant from his 
mind. A hut of unusual size stood in the 
middle of the clearing, evidently the temple 
of a native god. No other building was 
around, nor did there seem to be any per- 
sons stirring. Duncan turned to run, desir- 



ing no further complications in his flight 
from the Boomwallahs ; then he decided to 
investigate a little more, since his presence 
could hardly have remained unnoticed un- 
less the place were, as it seemed to be, de- 
serted. He walked around the temple 
without seeing any one, and then cautiously 
pushed open the door. Inside all was as life- 
less as the rest ; nevertheless he saw an old 
acquaintance. The idol Oglewog, with un- 
blinking eyes, stared him in the face from 
the opposite side of the temple, his manner 
still characterized by that repose he had 
displayed throughout his existence, whether 
honored or insulted. Around the foot of 
the idol were gifts in greater profusion 
than had used to be there before Downey 
had offered him the terrible affront. Bowls 
of wooshla and of tried-out fat from under 
the hippopotamus' hide, with many other 
pleasing things, clustered about his feet. 
Duncan had small attention to bestow on 
fhese, however, for immediately in front of 
the idol was neatly piled a small pyramid 
of human heads. He' whistled softly to 
himself. "I didn't know they did that," 
he said, with curious tremors running up 
his back. He looked more closely at them, 
and from the bullet-holes in most of them 
concluded they were the Aees he had shot 
at the ford. "I suppose they would like 
to cap that pile with Downey's head and 
mine/' he said. "That's where they went 
those three days we sweated in the village 
alone. We didn't vamose the ranch any 
too soon." 4 

In a thoughtful frame of mind, he walked 
back to Downey and the porters at br^c- 
fast. There was an agony of interrogation 
in Umway' s glance, but Duncan only said, 
in a disappointed tone, 4t I lost him." In 
a few minutes they took up their burdens 
and proceeded on their way. 

This is about the end of the story. 
After more than a week's hard traveling, 
the little party reached Etricksport, and 
the white men found that they would 
luckily have to wait only a day before the 
arrival of a steamer to take them away. To 
Duncan's credit, it must be said he never 
mentioned to Downey his discovery concern- 
ing Oglewog and the increased reverence 
paid him by the Boomwallahs at the time 
the missionary counted them his converts. 
Certain details, now, after the lapse of time, 
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have, obscured themselves in Downey' s 
mind, and his ardent hopes have somewhat 
colored his recollections. He talks about 
going back to his sheep, the Boom wallahs, 
some time; but without Duncan's help it 
is doubtful if he could find his way, and 
Duncan has sedulously avoided taking 
Downey with him again on any of his trips 
among the wilder natives. 

Downey has one grudge against Duncan. 
The day the party arrived at E trick sport, 
Umway came to the white men and offered 
to accompany them to their country. Dow- 
ney accepted the offer enthusiastically ; but 
to his surprise Duncan opposed it with de- 
cision. 

"What are you at homer 1 he asked Um- 
way. "A great chief! What should you 
be with us? A servant !" 

"And is it not better to be a servant of 
the Lord than chief among barbarians?" 
the missionary interposed hotly. 

"Undoubtedly; but not necessarily to 
be the servant of a trader — or of a mission- 
ary. 



"Your detestable commercialism " 

Downey flared up. 

"Don't let's quarrel over one nigger 
more or less," Duncan interrupted. "We'll 
just put the case to him; and if he wants 
to go as a living testimonial to your abil- 
ities as a missionary — to procesh in a kind 
of Christian triumph — why, we'll take him 
along. You can tell him, I suppose, that 
when he comes with us to America he will 
find himself a Christian among Christians, 
taken by the hand by his white brothers, 
welcomed to a pew in their churches, in- 
vited to a seat at their tables?" 

Downey was an honest man. He found 
that some of his generalities, believed by 



himself, could not truthfully be turned into 
specific promises. Duncan soon prevailed, 
and Umway returned to the village of the 
Boom wallahs with his six young men. 
There he enjoyed unprecedented prestige as 
guardian of the Barking Stick, which he 
placed reverently in the temple of Ogle- 
wog, again installed in the temple at the 
end of the village. Of Duncan's flight he 
said nothing. One of the six porters once 
tried to tell that Duncan had walked away 
like any mortal, toiling many days through 
the woods to the coast. He never repeated 
his assertion. A dozen Boomwallahs jumped 
upon him and beat him for his blasphemy. 
Had not the whole tribe seen Duncan and 
Downey disappear before their eyes in a 
blaze of light such as the world had never 
seen before? And did not the sun, Dun- 
can's eye, rise every morning as he had 
foretold, and look down upon them the 
livelong day to see that he was paid proper 
reverence? The injudicious porter held his 
tongue after this, and in time became the 
firmest believer in Duncan's divinity, and 
took the credit that came to him as one of 
those mentioned in Duncan's farewell ut- 
terance. 

Duncan learned of his becoming the 
tutelary god of the Boomwallahs only from 
Professor Dewar's noted "Evidences of 
Similarity Between the Aztec and Boom- 
wallah Sun- Worship." In it he read that 
the tribe worshiped the sun under the name 
of "Dungh-Khan," and with Dungh-Khan 
a minor god named Ogiewog ; and Duncan 
roared again over the learned professor's 
exposition of the relative positions of the 
two gods. He felt somewhat puffed up 
with pride. Not to every man is it given 
to beat an idol at his own game. 
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MY TATTOOED FRIEND. 
By Clara Morris. 



HIS name was Ezra Martin, and un- 
doubtedly he was a pirate. When 
he. was away and I thought of him sud- 
denly, little cold creepies w§nt all up and 
down my back, and when he came home 
and held out his hand to me, something 
Jumped quick right up from my side into 
my throat, he frightened me so — ever so 
much better than ghost-stories. 

The strange thing was that in that house- 
ful of grown-ups, no one else seemed to 
know that he was a pirate. Of course, at 
that time he was an engineer on the Lake 
Shore Railroad, but he had been a sailor 
and had sailed clear round the whole world, 
and had crossed somebody's line, and 
doubled capes, and had killed whales that 
have corset-bones and lamp-oil in them, 
and thrown harpoons, and dragged anchors, 
and had seen monkeys without hand- organs 
and parrots that knew nothing about 
crackers, flying about quite wild in real 
woods. And he was swarthy-dark, with 
black hair and black, black little eyes that 
always had a tiny red spark in them, and he 
wore gold earrings — pirates always do that, 
always! And his beard? Oh! Captain 
Kidd in my picture-book had quite a com- 
mon, honest- looking beard compared with 
Ezra's great bushy, wicked-looking one. 
And he had a long scar across his forehead, 
and he never wore a white shirt or an over- 
coat. He always wore dark -blue clothes. 
His trousers were very tight at the knee 
and very wide at the foot, and he seemed 
to have a lot of trouble to keep them from 
falling off, 'cause he was hitching them up 
nearly every time that he moved. He wore 
blue flannel shirts and in winter a thing 
he called a ' 'pilot- jacket, " and he carried 
a knife in a leather sheath, and the knife 
had spots on the blade — ugh ! 

Of course, he was very brave — pirates 
• have to be, but anyway I heard one of the 
boarders say Ezra was the bravest man he 
ever saw, because he dared to call the land- 
lady * 'mother," right to her very face. 
She wasn't his mother — she wasn't any- 
body's mother, which was a good thing for 
somebody. She just married old Mr. Martin, 
and he died very soon ; then when she was 
Ezra's stepmother, Ezra turned pirate. 



I was afraid of her. I slept in a trundle- 
bed in her room, and she came apart so. 
She put her hair on the bedpost and her 
teeth in a glass. I always covered up my 
head then for fear she might do something 
to her eyes — lay them out on the mantel- 
piece perhaps, which would have scared me 
to death. Ezra told me not to be afraid of 
her, when she raved and scolded so. He 
said she was all right, only I mustn't rub 
her the wrong way. And when, on my 
word of honor, I assured him I had never, 
never rubbed her any way at all, he roared 
with laughter and slapped his leg and 
"shivered his timbers," as pirates do. 

But besides being an engineer and pirate, 
he was a living picture-gallery. Yes, just 
that. Every other Sunday, he was my 
panorama. He would turn slowly about, 
showing me all the lovely pictures pricked 
on his chest and shoulders and back and 
arms in blue and red and green inks. And 
he'd explain himself as he turned. And 
we were so sorry, both of us, that he could 
not show me a lovely pair of turtles he 
had, but his trousers were too tight at the 
knee, and that was right where they were. 

The first time he held out his hand to 
me and I saw a great scaly dragon on it, 
blowing red- ink venom up his sleeve, I 
knew he was a pirate. Not because of the 
ink — lots of people wear dots and stars 
and things. — but because of the dragon. 
My pirate was lovely up his back, particu- 
larly where the lady with the tiny waist 
and flounced skirt waved the flag on his 
left shoulder, but I liked better the big 
eagle on his right shoulder — which Ezra 
said was 4t a noble old bird." 

Though he was such an interesting man, 
my pirate spoke very little to the grown- 
ups; indeed, with one exception, he was 
the most silent person I ever knew. I 
make the exception in favor of a young 
friend who was born dumb. And I was 
very proud when he would draw me to his 
knee and teach me to tell time by his gold 
watch, though at the same moment fright 
at being so near the sheath-knife sent 
goose-flesh all over my arms. When he 
gave me those lessons, he always sat on the 
edge of the wood-box behind the stove in 
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the sitting-room. He never sat on a chair 
if he could help it — except at table. He 
always seemed most comfortable and most 
cheerful when he sat on something with a 
very sharp edge. When he was away, I 
tried to sit on the same things but they 
brought tears to my eyes. On the porch 
he always sat on the railing, in the sitting- 
room on the edge of the wood -box, in the 
kitchen he was so happy if he could find a 
full wash-tub, for that gave him such a nice 
sharp edge to sit on, and then he would 
surely talk to me. All his best stories 
he told me from that tub, and one very 
ugly one about the unnatural cat they had 
on the ship he used to sail on. I had said 
I did not know sailors had pet cats on 
board, and he said there was but one cat, 
but it was quite enough, and he would 
hardly like to call it a pet cat, even though 
it was more popular with the officers than 
with the men. I asked if it was a pretty cat, 
and he pulled his big beard hard and said : 
"Well, no! He was strong and remark- 
ably well-made, but he wouldn't care to 
call a cat-o' -nine-tails a pretty creature!" 

Of course, I cried out that a cat could 
not have nine tails, but he said their cat 
had — that he had seen them with his own 
eyes, and, he added after a little pause, he 
"came mighty near feeling 'em, too." 

"Would he have scratched you?' 1 I 
asked, and Ezra said : 4 4 Scratched ? — would 
he have scratched me? Why, child, he 
would have cut the skin from my body — 
but there, don't look so frightened; there 
are very few of those cats left now; the 
race is almost gone." 

I began to pick up some of his words, 
from talking with him so much, and one 
day he was so tired he fell asleep, and by 
and by I called out: "Mr. Ezra — Mr. Ezra! 
wake up, please. All hands have been 
piped down to supper!" and after that he 
always called me his "mate." 

That made me very happy, but one thing 
worried me all the time. I wanted him to 
understand that I knew he was a pirate 
and that that dreadful fact made no differ- 
ence in my affection for him. But when- 
ever I'd try to give him a hint, I'd get 
frightened and stop. 

He taught me time-telling, and how to 
tie a hangman's knot and a sailor's knot, 
and to make figures, and at last one day, 



when I was lonely, unhappiness made me 
bold, and when my pirate came I looked 
right into his glittery eye and asked, "If 
you please, how did you use to make 
people walk the plank?" 

Of course, he understood then that I 
knew his secret. His hand went up to 
his beard, he looked at me a moment, then 
he stooped down and brushed at his trou- 
sers-leg, and his shoulders shook, and 1 saw 
that he was frightened; so I went quite 
close to him and put my hand in his, and 
after a minute he said, "Well, mate, I'll 
get a bit of board and show you right here 
in this tub of water, with that chopping- 
bowl for a ship, if you'll furnish a pas- 
senger to drown." 

My china doll was too little and light, 
he said, so I got a bottle and filled it with 
salt and dressed it in my handkerchief, 
ready to meet its awful doom. And then 
— and then, that most piratical proceeding 
known as "walking the plank" was made 
so thrillingly plain to me that when the 
plank tipped and my passenger went down 
into the bluing- water depths, I gave a 
scream that brought out three or four 
grown-ups to see what had happened to me. 

He was always kind to helpless or dis- 
tressed things, yet being a pirate he had to 
do some swearing, though it was mostly 
sailor-swearing, which is quite different 
from just common land-swearing — which 
is, of course, very wicked indeed. He 
told me a good deal about the first kind. 
One day, while he sat on a sharp-edged 
barrel with its head knocked in, he said : 
"It's not wickedness but necessity makes 
the sailor swear. You couldn't keep the 
finest ship ever built on a straight course 
without swearing at her." 

He very kindly explained the meaning 
of some of their swear-words. For in- 
stance, he said that to call a man in anger 
"a son of a sea-cook" meant generally a 
few days in the hospital for the one that 
did the calling. That to "blast a man's 
eyes" — just a plain "Blast your eyes!" — 
meant, "Don't do that again, or I'll lick 
you." But to "blast his tarry to^p-lights" 
meant he was far enough out of your 
reach to keep you from breaking every bone 
in his body, as you'd like to do. 

He also remarked that if any sailor was 
ever known as "Bilge- water Jack" 
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14 HE ALWAYS SAT ON THE EDGE OF THE WOOD-BOX BEHIND THE STOVE.'' 



"BUI" — that didn't mean that he was the 
dandy or howling swell of the ship. As 
to the land-swears, he scarcely ever used 
them, and I used to think that if he had 
suspenders and didn't have to hitch his 
trousers so much, perhaps he wouldn't have 
sworn at all. 

I think I said he was an engineer on the 
Lake Shore Road then, but I didn't say 
how much he cared for his engine. He 
always called her "Betsey, "and he used to 
say she enjoyed having her toilet made as 
much as any lady would. He was very 
angry one day when one of the firemen 
called her 4 ' Cranky 44, "and Ezra said, "It's 



the tomfoolery of just such lubbers that 
spoils 'Betsey's' temper! Why," said he, 
"when she's just been cleaned and polished 
and oiled and properly fed, she'll fairly 
smile at you. Every man on the road knows 
that 4 44' works all right for me. But 
with the others she's cranky, and with one 
or two of them she'll jerk and plunge and 
rock and slide and act like the very devil 
— and one of these days she'll smash one 
of 'em, you see if she don't. Anyway, I 
wish they would be kept away from her. 
It takes days to get 'Betsey' quieted and 
running right again, taking hold of the 
rail an4 sweeping along smooth as satin, 
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• swift as lightning. When she's sane and 
in her right mind, she understands the re- 
sponsibility we share between us — for you 
see, matey, it's not freight but human beings 
we're dragging around curves and across 
trestles — and they are all trusting us so. 
And the very worst of 'Betsey' is that 
when her back's up she don't care a — well, 
she don't care how many people she may 
hurt, so long as she smashes the person 
she's got it in for." 

Then one day, Mr. Ezra came in looking 
awfully bad. Why, he sat right down on 
a chair and stayed there for a minute or 
two before he found it out — so, of course, 
that showed something bad had happened. 
And just as he changed to the wood- 
box Mrs. Martin came in, and he looked 
up and said: "Well, mother, 'Betsey's' 
done it this time — her reputation's gone 
now, I suppose, for good! She smashed 
big Tom Jones last night — both legs 
broken — fireman hurt — track torn up I 
don't know how many feet, and — eh, 
what's the matter with my hand? Oh, 
that's from knockin' over one of the boys 
who was callin' 'Betsey' 'Bloody 44.' " 

He felt very bad about the accident, and 
for several days he scarcely spoke, even 
to me ; but his next Sunday was at our end 
of the line, and when I came home from 
Sunday-school he shouted out: "Ship, 
ahoy ! Cast anchor, mate ! Then spin us 
a yarn about your cruise in church waters ! ' ' 

And I was glad ! After a while I asked 
him how* 'Betsey "was, and he shook his 
head and said: "Bad, matey, bad! She's 
strained worse than they think she is — 
and she's as nervous as a runaway horse 
that knows it's killed its master. She 
won't mind me yet, no matter how gentle 
I am — but jumps and snorts and takes her 
curves only holding the inner rails, while 
her outer wheels go whirling in the air!" 
He shook his head again and sat on the 
edge of the box in frowning silence. I 
leaned against him and softly turned back 
and forth the gold ring in his ear. At 
last he heaved a great sigh and said : "Well, 
what is to be — will be! I'm mighty fond 
of 'Betsey,' and she may smash me if she 
wants to, but she mustn't smash the men 
and women behind me! No! she mustn't 
expect me to back up her tantrums that 
far." Then, to "change the subject to 



something pleasant, " as he said, he showed 
me how to tattoo people with India ink 
and a needle ; explained the nature and use 
of the " belaying- pin " ; and took some 
trouble to convince me that "spankers" 
were not things carried for the correction 
of disobedient children. ' After that he 
told me to lay a straight course for the 
wood-shed, and he would show me how to 
harpoon a Whale, adding that the infor- 
mation might be useful to me some day. 

Rather foolishly, I said, "Why, Mr. 
Ezra, there is no whale." 

•And ho scowled awfully and asked, "Do 
I look like the lubber that asks people to 
a harpooning where there's nothing to 
harpoon?" and he hitched his trousers so 
hard I thought they'd go clear up to his 
shoulders, and told me to "heave ahead!" 
— when I was so scared I could scarcely 
stand. 

But, lo and behold ! the sitting-room 
carpet that came home from the cleaners 
lay in a great big roll out in the wood- 
shed, making a lovely whale. So, with 
pieces of clothes-line about our waists tied 
to the boarders' canes for our harpoons, 
we boldly left our big ship, entered our 
open boats and attacked the "monster." 
My harpoon struck almost everything ex- 
cept the whale. But he said the sea was 
heavy and young whalers often had that 
luck. But he was mad when I excitedly 
told him my oar was caught in the beast's 
gills; and he walked right off the whale's 
back and across the blood-stained waves 
and boxed my ears when I said the whale 
was "a-squirting" instead of "spouting. " 

Still, it was a lovely, lovely day, we 
never guessing it was our last. We lost 
two or three of our crew and had our 
boats stove in — indeed, few whales make 
so stubborn a fight for life as this one did 
— and she had just stopped churning the 
reddened waves when our dinner-bell rang, 
and, hot and happy, I rowed back to our 
big ship; and as we went in to dinner, 
Mr. Ezra promised that on his next trip home 
he would show me how pirates were said to 
' 'run down and board a rich merchantman. ' ' 

"Oh," I cried, "that would be too good 
to come true!" and alas, my words were 
to come true. 

I had on my clean apron, and I was 
watching for my pirate's return, when a 
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strange man came in — -all torn and crumpled 
and dirty, with cuts on his pale face and 
his arm in a sling ; and he asked for 
Mrs. Martin, and he said: "I'm Ezra's 

fireman, mum, and " then he stopped 

and his eyes went all about the walls, but 
wouldn't look at her at all. And she sat 
down so hard the windows rattled, and 
she said: "You're Ezra's fireman? Then 
what are you here for? What's happened? 
Are you clean dumb?" 

I touched the man, and in a small voice 
gasped: '* Please, sir, is it 4 Betsey'? Has 
she hurted Mr. Ezra?" 



people he saved are callin' him hero, but 
he's as blind as a stone. It was the steam, 
you know, that did it — for the Lord's 
sake, take the child to her mother, if she's 
got one!" 

Oh, it was dreadful! Mr. Ezra lying 
so still in the bed and the room so dark, 
and the mediciny smell always there ! And 
then when the light was let in, and the 
smell of drugs went away, I used to creep 
in as stealthily as a little cat and watch 
and cry and cry; and sometimes, thinking 
he was all alone, he would roll his head 
and say, "God — oh, God!" 




Drawn by Belle Silvetra. 

" I CAME AND SAT ON THE BED, AND WE TALKED AND TALKED.' 



And he said, "Yes, her." 

And Mrs. Martin* said, "Then he's — he's 
dead — I suppose?" 

But the crumpled, dirty man said: "No! 
he isn't dead — but he wishes he was. 
You see, it was this way: He wouldn't 
leave his engine ! I saw what was comin', 
so did he! I called, 'Jump! jump for 
your life, Ez!' He had one hand on the 
lever, with the other he gave a hitch to 
his breeches, and shouted back: 'Jump 

and be ! I stand between "Betsey" 

and the people behind!' I jumped then, 
and am here all right. Ezra stood at his 
post, and went down in the crash. The 



Then one day, he heard me snjff, I sup- 
pose, for he said, quick and sharp: 
"Who's there? Who is it, I say?" And 
I said, "Only matey, sir." And he held 
out his hand to me, and I came and sat on 
the bed, and we talked and talked, and 
after that he called for me every day — and 
I'm dreadfully afraid that I put on airs 
about it, though I hope not. 

Then a day came when I had to tell my 
pirate good-by. He was well again aad 
had already acquired many of the pathetic 
tricks of the blind. He was going to the 
far West, where with a friend he had a 
small interest in a mine, and the friend 
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thought that even as Ezra was, his knowl- 
edge of engines would be of use. The 
carriage stood at the door. Every one had 
said good-by. I followed him through 
the hall to the porch. He turned in the 
doorway and shook hands a second time 
with Mrs. Martin — whose false front was 
all crooked and whose face was working. 
I had a great weight on my chest and a 
pain in my 
throat. I did 
not know what 
that meant 
then, but I 
thought he was 
forgetting me — 
and now I 
know the pain 
and weight was 
sorrow. 

Suddenly he 
stopped and 
held out h.is 
hands vaguely 
before him, and 
said softly: 
"Matey! I 
thought I heard 
matey 's patter 
behind me in 
the hall? " Are 
you there, 
mate? 1 ' 

I was at his 
knees in a mo- 
ment, and then 
he stooped and 
my arms were 
around his neck 
in a strangling 
hug, my face 
was buried in 
his great black 
beard. My pi- 
rate whom I 

loved— and of " isr ' k — — 

whom I had but one doubt ! Oh, if that 
doubt could be driven away ! He tried 
to rise, but I held him fast — this was my 
last, last chance ! I raised my face — I gulped 
and gasped out my question. "Dear Mr. 
Ezra," I said, "when you were a pirate, 
d — did" — I almost choked over it — "did 
you ever make any lady passenger walk 
the plank?" He hid his face in my neck a 



moment, then in a shaking voice he said, 
"Mate, I give you my solemn affidavy 
that I never, in my goriest hour, made a 
gentle female thing walk the plank — nor 
held the poison-bowl to her lips — nor yet 
the dagger to her throat — and that's the 
truth !" And then he straightened up and 
burst into a laugh that fairly shook 
him from head to foot. 

The man 
waiting at the 
carriage-door 
said, ''Come, 
Ez, you'll be 
late!" 

He felt his 
way down the 
two steps to 
the sidewalk — 
he stopped — 
the laugh was 
gone. He 
turned and si- 
lently held out 
his arms. I 
sprang and 
caught him 
about the neck. 
He held me 
with one arm 
— he passed his 
hand over my 
hair — my face. 
He whispered, 
"Such an hon- 
e s t little 
craft!" He 
kissed me twice, 
then gently set 
me down; and 
from his poor, 
scarred, closed 
lids two tears 
slipped down 
and hid them- 
selves in his 
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great beard. I just heard his "Good-by, 
little mate !" and he was at the wrong place 
by the carriage. The man caught his arm and 
pulled him to the door. Mr. Ezra hitched 
his trousers, stepped in and was gone. 
That he never killed any woman on the 
sea shows he was a kind man, though for 
all that — of course, you see for yourself 
that he had been a pirate. 
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A GREAT SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 
By James B. Townsend. 



OF the making of expositions there is 
seemingly no end. The Pan-Ameri- 
can at Buffalo had hardly closed its gates 
in November lust when the South Carolina 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition — 
better known as the Charleston Exposition 
— threw open its doors. Already ground 
has been broken for the great Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, to open in St. Louis 
in 1903; Portland, Oregon, purposes cele- 
brating the centennial of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in 1905; Richmond, 
Virginia, is planning an exposition for the 
third centennial' of the set- 
tlement of Virginia in 190 
the third centennial of the 
settlement of Canada by 
Champlain is to be marked 
by an exposition in Queb 
in 1908, and there is a 
movement on foot to hold 
great exposition in New 
York city in 1909, which 
will be the third centen- 
nial of Hendrick Hud- 
son's landing from the 
"Half Moon 1 ' in New 
Amsterdam. 

While international 
and national expositions 



seem to have nowadays the same gen- 
eral character and salient features, they 
necessarily differ in details and conditions. 
These last are determined by the natural 
. improvement of each succeeding display, 
based upon the mistakes of its predecessors 
and the continued education that these 
have afforded, but more particularly by 
their location and environments. 

The Charleston Exposition, now in prog- 
ress, is unique in that it is the first great 
winter exposition held in the United 
Slates since that of San Francisco in 
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1893-94. A winter exposition, even in the South, 
is more of a venture from the uncertainty of weather 
conditions than can be one held in summer anywhere 
in the country. With the destruction of the forest 
in the great Northwest, those disagreeable visitants 
known as "cold waves" will sometimes sweep 
through the Southland until they are dissipated 
and broken up against that great wall of warm water 
— the Gulf Stream. And yet a winter exposition 
under sunny Southern skies has a charm, especially 
to the Northern visitor, peculiarly novel and fasci- 
nating. The great buildings, in their setting of 
palmetto and palm, and the green of the laurel 
and the live-oak seem more effective than on the 
arid plains where they are generally placed in the 
North, and, traced in fire at night, dim the radi- 
ance of "the soft lascivious stars peering from 
those velvet skies." 

It is a far cry from Buffalo to Charleston — over a 
thousand prosaic miles in actual figures, but in 
midwinter seemingly half the globe in climate and 
surroundings. The traveler who turned his back 
upon the deserted halls of the Pan-American, swept 
by the wintry blasts from the North, and found 
himself thirty-six hours later in Charleston, her 
feet bathed in the almost tideless summer seas, her 
quaint old buildings recalling the far past, a warm 
sun making the city beautiful, and the Cherokee 
roses blooming in its old gardens, felt himself indeed 
the pleased victim of a transformation, carried by 
magic "from lands of snow to lands of sun." 
This feeling was heightened when a few minutes' 
ride from the heart of the city brought him to the 
Exposition grounds, where an army of workmen 
were putting the finishing touches on the Ivory City, 
as the Exposition at Charleston is called from the 
tint of its buildings. It is this feeling that most 
delights the dwellers in the North who visit Charles- 
ton in the winter and spring, and it is this con- 
trast that is expected to attract the crowd even 
more than the interesting exhibits and the beauty 
of the Exposition as a whole. 

The history of the Exposition is a brief one. It 
was organized in the spring of 1900 by a small 
group of business men who had concluded that, 
in view of the large diversion of trade and traffic 
from Charleston, in former years one of the most 
prosperous seaports on the Atlantic Coast, it was 
necessary to advertise to the world at large the re- 
sources, industries and capabilities of the city and 
its surrounding country. The moving and tragic 
history of Charleston, during the last century, is 
known to all men. Few places in the United States 
have more of social, political and war history. Its part 
in the Revolution is known to the schoolchildren 
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of to-day, and pales only in comparison with 
its more recent experience during the Civil 
War. It has suffered pestilence, bombard- 
ment from foreign and civil enemies, the 
ravages of hurricanes and of fire, and alone 
of all American cities has the sad distinc- 
tion of having been almost destroyed by an 
earthquake. From all these trials and trib- 
ulations Charleston and its people have 
emerged, often poor in purse and sad at 
heart, but always with undimmed hope for 
the future. This plan of displaying the 
arts, industries and resources of Charleston 
and South Carolina through an pvr»r«iitinn 
developed into the larger and broader one of 
a more general display of 
the industries and resources, 
not only of Charleston and 
South Carolina, but of the 
entire South, our new pos- 
session of Puerto Rico, and 
its neighbor, Cuba. 

The citizens, the Mayor 
and the City Council of 
Charleston, together with 
the Governor and Legislature 
of the state of South Caro- 
lina, heartily approved of 
the idea of an exposition, 
and the commercial bodies 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta and other cities were 
prompt in commending it 



and in offering substantial cooperation. 
From the first it was also evident that 
the plain people of Charleston, the wage- 
earners and the people of small means, 
approved of the enterprise and were willing 
to do their utmost to make it a success. 
When it is remembered that the white pop- 
ulation of Charleston numbers scarcely 
twenty -five thousand, out of a total popu- 
lation of some sixty thousand, and that the 
colored population, while peaceable and 
orderly, is poor and for the most part 
hardly self-supporting, the magnitude of 

tV»o ontornn'oo nf on orr»r»aif inn unrl^r 

[ such conditions will be more appreciated. J 
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THE PALACE OF AGRICULTURE. 



It had wisely been determined from the 
first that a special feature should be made at 
the Exposition of the industries peculiar to 
the South. A Textile Building, in which 
is given an object-lesson in the wonderful 
development of the cotton manufactures 
in the South during the past twenty years, 
was first planned. Liberal space in the 
architect's designs was allowed for exhibits 
of agricultural products peculiar to the 
South, such as tea, hemp and tobacco; of 
non-agricultural products, such as phos- 
phate, and to exhibits of forestry, fish and 
fisheries. Arrangements were made to ex- 
ploit the various resources of the state of 
South Carolina in detail and for a live-stock 
exhibit. The United States Government 
exhibit, perhaps the best at Buffalo, was 
secured, and in order to show the business 
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men of the South the possibilities of the 
further expansion of American trade and 
manufactures in the West Indies, special 
efforts were made to secure a comprehen- 
sive and general exhibit from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico and the South and Central 
American tepublics. The business men of 
Charleston believe that with Cuba and 
Puerto Kieo importing wheat, corn, bread- 
stuffs, hog and dairy products — in fact, 
most of the necessaries of life — and with all 
the West Indian islands importing and 
needing large and constantly increasing 
supplies of cotton goods, there should be a 
market for everything raised and produced 
in the South at their very doors. 

The necessary amount of subscriptions 
having been made, a company was char- 
tered in October, 1900, with a capital stock 
of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to build and organ- 
ize the Exposition. This stock 
was subscribed by the citizens 
of Charleston and the railroads 
which enter the port. A fur- 
ther subscription of fifty thou- 
sand dollars was made by the 
state, and a similar one by the 
city of Charleston. Further 
amounts were raised by the sale 
of stock, privileges and conces- 
sions, and for the compara- 
tively small round sum of 
about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars the 
buildings were erected, the 
grounds laid out and the Ex- 
position tin own open to the 
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public. The greatest economy was prac- 
tised, and it is claimed that do exposition 
was ever built at once so well and so 
cheaply, with a less deficit on its open- 
ing day. The sum total of expenditure on 
all the buildings and grounds did not ex- 
ceed that of the erection of the Electric 
Tower at the Pan-American alone. 

The site of the Exposition is a tract of 
land of about one hundred and fifteen 
acres on the eastern bank of the Ashley 
River, about two and one-half miles from 
the business center of the city and within 



charm. The river is bordered by a 
grove of magnificent old live-oak trees 
and clusters of Cherokee rosebushes, which 
are green the winter through. All this 
part of the grounds comprised a plantation 
formerly owned by the statesman and dip- 
lomat, William Lowndes, a contemporary 
of Calhoun. The old Lowndes mansion, 
one of the best types of colonial architec- 
ture in the country, stands on the river 
bank, its wide verandas looking toward 
the west. This house has been wisely 
selected for the Woman's Building of 
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the city limits. The grounds are easy of the Exposition, and the ladies of Charles 

access from the city by carriage over good ton have fitted it up in colonial style 

roads or by trolley. They are 

also reached by a branch of the 

Southern and Atlantic Coast 

Line railways on the east side, 

and by steamboat, a beautiful 

sail of a half hour from the 

city wharves, up the Ashley 

River. The grounds have a 

river frontage of nearly a half 

mile, and the river at this point 

is both wide and deep. This 

river frontage gives to what is 

called the 4t natural section" of 

the grounds their greatest 
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Its rooms are filled w'.th Im* uhoitesr 
furniture and silver, loaned from 
the older, houses of the city and 
state, and its walls are hung with 
old family portraits by such early 
American masters as Gilbert Stuart, 
Copley, West, Morse, Jarvis and 
Sully. In the rooms furnished by 
the Colonial Dames of South Caro- 
lina are relics of Washington's visit 
to Charleston during his presidential 
term, and on every side are objects 
of rare historical value and interest. 
The principal Exposition build- 
ings are thirteen in number, and 
comprise the Cotton, Commerce and 
Agricultural Palaces and the Min- 
erals and Forestry, Administration, 
Auditorium, West Indian, Woman's, 
Art, Negro, Transportation, Fish- 
eries and Machinery Buildings. The 
Court of Palaces, around which 
the main Exposition buildings are 
grouped, is twelve hundred feet in 
length and more than eighteen hun- 
dred feet wide. In the center of 
this vast area is a Sunken Garden 
seven hundred and fifty feet long 
by four hundred and fifty feet 
wide. This Sunken Garden holds a 
lake, spanned at intervals by rustic 
bridges, whose borders are outlined 
at night by fairy lamps. The 
effect of this Court of Palaces in 
the daytime, with its wide stretches 
of soft green lawns, its palmetto 
trees and its splendid surrounding 
buildings joined by long colonnades, 
with the lofty domes of the three 
palaces standing out against the 
warm skres, is remarkably beauti- 
ful. Seen at night, with the great 
buildings brightly outlined against 
the deep black shadows and the 
lights reflected in the still waters of 
the lake, the effect is even more 
enchanting. One misses the grand- 
eur of the great fountain at Buffalo, 
and particularly the Electric Tower, 
but the Court of Palaces at Charles- 
ton is, apart from this one feature, 
quite as beautiful as the great court 
at Buffalo. The natural section is 
apart from the Court of Palaces, and 
is reached by a short walk or by the 
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miniature railroad, whose tiny trains, carry- 
ing hundreds of visitors, puff to and fro 
the day and evening through. It is the 
most distinctive and unique part of the 
Exposition. An artificial sheet of water, 
Lake Juanita, made by flooding a large 
marsh from the near-by Ashley Kiver, has 
on its banks on one side the Maryland, 
New York and Philadelphia Buildings, and 
on the other the Machinery and Transpor- 
tation Buildings. A graceful bridge, hav- 
ing in its center an electrical dome of col- 
ored glass illumined by electric lights, 



gather each day to rest under the palms 
after seeing the more formal exhibits. 

The walks lead through what is called 
the 44 Grove of Daphne, " past the grand- 
stand of the race-course, to the Art Palace 
— the most effective and artistic building, 
and the only fire-proof one on the grounds. 
This structure of brick, covered with white 
staff, faces the east, and is divided into a 
large court and two side galleries, contain- 
ing quite as representative an exhibit of 
modern American paintings and sculpture 
as did the Pan-American Exposition. The 




THE COTTON PALACE AT NIGHT. 



spans this lake at one point, giving access 
to the Machinery and Transportation Build- 
ings, and farther on a dike confines the 
waters of the lake and forms the founda- 
tion of the appropriately placed Fisheries 
Building, in which the admirable Govern- 
ment Fisheries exhibit is made. 

The natural section of the Exposition is 
more popular with Northern visitors than 
anything else, and the lawns and groves 
sloping away from the hospitable old 
Lowndes mansion are often used for meet- 
ing-places, and not a few luncheon parties 



only picture painted by a foreign artist in 
the exhibit is Chartran's "McKinley Sign- 
ing the Peace Protocol with Spain. M The 
interest it attracts is even greater than 
that shown in the excellent statuettes of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis, 
which stand near by — a significant evidence 
of the happy obliteration of sectional feel- 
ing in the South. 

The feature of the Art Palace that will 
most attract and interest art-lovers is the 
unique exhibit of the works of the early 
American miniature- and portrait-painters. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA BUILDING. 



The Philadelphia Building is another 
favorite resort of sightseers, for it contains 
the famous old Liberty Bell, which always 
arouses enthusiasm in American hearts. The 
four pediments of the Art Palace are sur- 
mounted by the sculptural groups typify- 
ing the American Army and Navy which 
adorned the recent Dewey Arch, now de- 
stroyed, in New York city. When illu- 
mined at night, it is a most beautiful and 
effective structure, but is seen at its best 
under the flooding soft light of the South- 
ern tropical full moon. Then it stands 
out against the background of live-oak trees 
and the placid river, an architectural dream. 

But the visitor who lingers long in the 
Art Building must hurry on to the build- 




THE ILLINOIS BUILDING. 



ings beyond, which are, in order, those 
erected by the state of Illinois, pure 
colonial type; by the city of Cincinnati, 
Spanish Renaissance in style; the bark 
structures which represent Guatemala and 
Alaska; the Woman's Building, already 
described ; the low, white, rambling Negro 
Building, and the effective wooden struc- 
ture known as the Louisiana Purchase, or 
Missouri, Building. 

Of all these buildings that erected and 
arranged by the negroes of Charleston and 
the South, through a committee headed by 
Booker Washington, will perhaps be found 
of the most interest to visitors from the 
North. In it are displayed exhibits which 
manifest the remarkable advance made 
during the last decade in industrial educa- 
tion among the negroes of the South, 
exemplified in the work shown by the 
pupils of Tuskegee and other institutes. 
Those visitors interested in the education 
of the negro will find in small compass in 
this building a most comprehensive and 
gratifying showing of the work that is 
being done to educate and better the 
condition of the Southern negro. Intelli- 
gent and educated colored men and women 
are in daily attendance at the building to 
explain to visitors the facts regarding the 
negro's industrial education. 
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Thus far only the more salient features of the 
Charleston Exposition, and those which distinguish 
it from other expositions held in the United States, 
have been touched upou. Horse-racing has always 
flourished in the South, and in the palmy days before 
the war the winter meets of the old Charleston 
Jockey Club were great features of social life in the 
South, bringing to the race-course of the old city 
the flower of Southern beauty, wealth and chivalry. 
The Charleston Exposition has the added unique 
feature of a race-course, near the famous old Wash- 
ington course of the Jockey Club, and on its half- 
mile track races are held every week. Across from 
the race-track are the live-stock sheds, where in 
January a remarkable exhibit "of live stock was held. 
This has been succeeded in turn by a poultry-show, 
and a dog-show and other exhibits of the kind are in 
preparation. 

Leaving the live-stock exhibit and crossing the 
Court of Palaces again, the visitor may stop in the 
Auditorium— a remarkably clever piece of architec- 
ture in the interior uses of the cantilever for the 
supporting trusses of the roof — to hear the great 
organ, built for the Exposition, played by some noted 
organist or to listen to the strains of some of Amer- 
ica's most famous bands. From the Auditorium 
again the visitor proceeds to the West Indian Build- 
ing, near the entrance of the Midway, where, under 
the care of courteous and intelligent attendants from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, the various products of those 
islands are displayed to good advantage. 

The sententious Dooley remarked in The Cosmo- 
politan regarding the Pan-American Exposition that 
he was convinced that "where one man goes to an 
exposition to see the manufacture of mohair shawls 
or how watches are made, twinty go to the Mid- 
way." The Midway at Charleston is as it was at 
Chicago and Buffalo, at Nashville, Atlanta and Omaha 
— the delight, not only of the children, but, even if 
they do not confess it, of the children of larger 
growth who visit the Exposition. It is somewhat 
smaller in the number of its attractions than that 
at Buffalo, but its bizarre buildings are lined up on 
each side of a much wider street. Here are our old 
friends the Streets of Cairo, with the swing-paced 
camels, highly colored coffee-houses and weird music 
which one always associates with them. The wander- 
ing Eskimo are more paradoxical and strange 
than ever in this land of sunshine and flowers, and 
they probably suffer from the mild, balmy atmos- 
phere which delights all the other guests of the Fair. 
Among the other shows frequented by the Midway 
crowd are "Darkness and Dawn"; the always amus- 
ing and instructive wild animals; the Old Mill, with 
its thrilling water-rush through long, dark passages, 
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beloved of 
ki spoony ' ' 
couples; the 
New England 
Kitchen ; the 
educated 
horse, "Jim 
Key/' who 
adds up col- 
umns of fig- 
ures and an- 
nounces the 
result by taps 
* of his fore foot 
on the boards, 
and the usual 
panorama, 
here entitled 
the " Battle of Bull Run" in deference to 
the sentiment of the section. 
Such is the Charleston Ex- 
position broadly sketched. 
To be appreciated thor- 
oughly, it must be seen and 
studied. On account of its 
purely Southern atmosphere, 
which gives it its chief at- 
tractiveness and charm, it is 
difficult to compare it with 
any of its national predeces- 
sors, even if such comparison 
were desirable. It has the ad- 
vantage of original features, 
impossible elsewhere. The 
general plan of the grounds 
is an admirable one, giving broad spaces 
from which the architectural effect of the 
buildings, whose type is that of the Spanish 
Renaissance, can best be studied and seen. 
The majestic Cotton Palace is the most im- 
pressive and imposing of the structures. 
The building rises to a height of one hun- 
dred and sixty feet and shows a facade of 
over three hundred and sixty feet, broken 
by various pediments and projections and 
domes, red-tiled roofs and turrets. The 
motive is Spanish- American, simple and 
strong in contour and outline. 

Those who visit Charleston and its Ex- 
position will find the city an exposition in 
itself, and this is another feature of the 
display. Charleston is one of the most 
interesting of the older Southern cities, 
containing as it does so many quaint and 
picturesque bits of colonial architecture. 






In Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans 
art and literature had early appreciation 
and cultivation. Settled in 1670, Charles- 
ton was moved in 1672 to its present site 
— a narrow neck of land between the Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers, very much like New 
York's. In fact, the likeness of Charleston's 
geographical position to that of New York 
is remarkable. If a New Yorker can im- 
agine his city with its fashionable residences 
on the Battery, as they were in the old 
days, and ending, as it did a century ago, 
at Canal Street, with Central Park moved 
over to the North River and the Exposi- 
tion there, he can plan Charleston to-day, 
even if he has never seen it. On Charles- 
ton's Battery, and overlooking its harbor 
and Fort Sumter in the distance, are the 
fine residences of Charleston's fashionable 
families, who are known 
as the "Battery Set." 
The quainter buildings of 
the town are in some of 
its older streets, such as 
Legare, Church, Tradd, 
the lower part of Meet- 
ing and Queen Streets and 
Rut ledge Avenue. It is 
still a most conservative 
and old-fashioned city, 
and lives largely in the 
past and on its traditions. 
A town of sunshine and 
roses, it has slept since 
its last great disturbance 
by the earthquake, and it has been criti- 
c i zed for 
non - progres- 
sion . Its 
present Ex- 
position is an 
evidence of 
the restive- 
ness of its 
more active 
business men 
under this 
criticism and 
of their de- 
sire to awa- 
ken the city 
from its 
sleep. This 
very con- 
servative AZTEC GROUP. 
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spirit and non-progressiveness, however, 
has given to its social life a touch of 
that refinement of Old World days 
which makes it, although old-fashioned, 
not provincial. 

It is about the only city in the United 
States which has no society column in 
its two newspapers, and it is proud of 
the fact. It allows no mention of its social 
life and doings to appear even in the out- 
of-town press. 

Notwithstanding this, the receptions and 
dinners of the winter season, in its stately, 
spacious houses with their old silver, an- 
tique furniture and family portraits, have a 
rare distinction and charm. 

Charleston is a city of conservative busi- 
ness methods, and contains a great deal of 



quiet wealth that makes its banks prosper- 
ous. While many of the baronial estates 
of the wealthy rice- planters and slave- 
owners in the vicinity of Charleston on the 
Ashley and Cooper Rivers have been aban- 
doned, many are still occupied by families 
that have owned them for two centuries, 
and these homes are little changed since 
colonial days. 

But it is the quaint old-world and old- 
time atmosphere of Charleston's homes and 
social life that gives the city its greatest 
interest, and to it Austin Dobson's lines 
most aptly apply — 

** A queer old place ! You'd surely say 
Some tea-board garden-maker 
Had planned it in King William's day 
To please some florist Quaker. 
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" Only as fresh young beauty gleams 
From coffee-colored laces, 
So peep from its old-fashioned dreams 
The fresher modern faces. 
'* A place to live in— love— for aye 
If we, too, like Tithouus, 
Could find some God to stretch the gray. 
Scant life the Fates have throw us." 

As has been said before, the chief object 
of the 4i South Carolina Interstate and 
West Indian Exposition' ' is to stimulate 
the trade and progress of the South in 
general and Charleston in particular, and 
to draw attention to the future possibilities 
of trade with the West Indies and Spanish 
America. But the average visitor, with no 



utilitarian purpose in view, will not find 
fault with the opportunities the Fair pre- 
sents for pleasure. Its location on the 
most beautiful site that could be found 
near the city of Charleston, with its quaint 
traditions and historic associations, could 
not be more fortunate. The attendance on 
December 1st, the day the Exposition 
threw open its doors to the public, was 
twenty thousand — more than that of the 
opening day of the Pan-American at 
Buffalo. All in all, Charleston's enterprise 
bids fair to be successful from the point of 
view of the business man, the student and 
the pleasure-seeker. 



CITIES. 



By Clinton Scoli.ard. 



Cities, you take my fancy for a time — 

Thoughts of the populous hives that hummed of old, 

Persepolis, and Babylon the bold, 
And the world's mistress, Roma the sublime ! 
Likewise do those to which eld's mold and rime 

Cling not engage me with their tinsel-gold — 

London, wherein all human tides are rolled, 
Paris, compact of mirth, intrigue and crime. 

Then do I turn to what seems far more fair, 
To the wide woodland and unsullied mead, 

With a rapt thankfulness akin to prayer. 

What strifes, what hates, what narrowness, what greed, 
The unending stress, the ceaseless turmoil breed ! — 

Not so, not so, doth God's free country air ! 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES— CASSAVA. 



By Condict Packard. 



DISSIMILAR from, and yet similar to, 
him who makes two heads of wheat 
grow where one grew before is the indi- 
vidual who introduces a new and valuable 
food -product to an area where before it 
was unknown. 

To the average Norther 
reader, and, for that matter, t 1 
him of the South as well, the 
word "cassava" conveys little 
or no meaning. As the plai 
bears within itself a larger 
amount of starch per acre 
than any other vegetable or 
grain, and as it liberally re- 
wards those who cultivate it 
throughout the wide Piny 
Woods Belt of south Alabamj 
Mississippi, Georgia and Flor- 
ida — lands where millions of 
acres are still to be had at tl 
government price — it follov 
that its future is of interest. 

Cassava is in reality an old 
friend under a new name. In 
digenous to tropical lands, tl 
Manihotutilissimahas long been 



an important food -supply for the nations in 
many countries, while in the form of tapioca 
it possesses virtues with which few kitchens 
in civilization are unfamiliar. In its native 
home the skin is poisonous, but happily this 
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factor is eliminated, both by exposure to the 
air and by cooking. Many years ago, the 
parent plant was transported to the West 
Indies, and thence to Florida, where it not 
only throve amazingly, but entirely lost its 
poisonous attributes in the migration. 
Cassava is essentially a long-season plant, 
requiring about seven months to come to 
full maturity, and therefore is not to be 
successfully cultivated much above the 
north line of Florida. It will, in its native 
habitat, along the equatorial line in South 
America and Africa, produce seed, but in 
subtropical countries is propagated by the 
stalk, or cane, as is sugar-cane. 

According to Prof. H. E. Stockbridge, 



of the United States Florida 
Experiment Station, the aver- 
age yield of cassava per acre 
is eight tons of roots — the only 
edible part. As it thrives best 
on light, sandy soil such as 
abounds in the regions named 
— soil which has heretofore 
been regarded as of little value; 
as it carries seventy-two per 
cent, of starch; as it is eaten 
greedily by cattle, sheep and 
hogs, and so, aside from its 
value as a producer of starch, 
offers an article superior to 
corn, acre for acre, and as it is 
quite as easily cultivated as 
corn ; and as it ean be left in 
the ground all winter to be gathered for 
cattle and sheep as required, it obviously 
follows that its importance is great. 

Cassava is a many-branched shrub, of 
luxuriant growth, with dark-green, pal- 
mately divided leaves and reddish-colored 
stems, and the thrifty plants attain a 
height of five to six feet. The roots, or 
underground stems, are from one to three 
inches in diameter and from one to three 
feet in length at seven months' growth. 
They consist of a solid white tissue harder 
and dryer than potatoes. 

Cassava withstands drought well, but is 
exceedingly sensitive to frost. It produces 
well with only moderate applications of 
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fertilizers, and in experiments made at 
the Florida Station the best results were 
obtained by an application of sixty-two and 
one -half pounds of acid phosphate, one 
hundred and fifty pounds of cottonseed- 
meal and thirty-seven and one-half pounds 
of muriate of potash, per acre. After frost, 
or after the yellowing of the leaves, the 
plants are cut off four to six inches above 
the ground, the stems left furnishing a 
hold for lifting the root from the ground. 

In propagating cassava, as has been 
stated, only the canes, or stalks, are em- 
ployed. At planting-time these stalks are 
cut into pieces three to four inches in 
length and planted, shallowly, in rows, 
either four feet apart each way or that 
distance one way and two feet the other. 
As the plant grows prodigiously, it shades 
the soil so early that two or three cultiva- 
tions keep down the weeds. 

It is not within the scope of this article 
to do more than merely outline its possi- 
bilities, and exhaustive details will not be 
undertaken. Of it as a cattle-food, it will 
suffice to say that actual experiments have 
shown that cassava will produce beef at a 
cost of but one and one-tenth cents per 
pound, while pork may be brought to the 



CASSAVA STALKS AND ROOTS. 
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block, when fattened on cassava, at a total 
cost of but one cent per pound. 

As an article of commerce, cassava starch 
appears destined to play no inconsiderable 
part in the near future. While yet an 
absolute "infant industry, M already two 
extensive cassava -starch factories are in 
active operation in Florida. At Spring 
Garden there is a single field of cassava of 
three hundred and seventy-five acres, the 
largest single patch known to the writer. 
In the extreme western part of Florida, in 
Escambia County, a few miles from Pensa- 
cola, the Southern States Lumber Com- 
pany, of that city, has some fifty acres of 
cassava this year, the product to be utilized 
in feeding its cattle on the Magnolia Hill 
ranch, a few miles away, in Baldwin 
County, Alabama. 

After the recent tests made at Jackson- 
ville by representatives of the starch trust, 
the report stated that as a laundry adjunct 
cassava starch, at four and one-half cents 
per pound, exceeded in value by six to one, 
for plain and fancy laundry purposes, the 
finest starch made from wheat. As the 
wheat starch cost six cents a pound, this 
would give the cassava product an advan- 
tage over the other of about eight to one. 
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In addition to this, the clement of fuel 
is an important one in the cost of starch- 
production. 

The entire Gulf Coast region is now 
dotted with sawmills, working up the 
great supply of long-leafed yellow pine 
with which that region abounds. At each 
of these mills a "slab pile" now burns, 
by day and night, the year through; each 
of them would furnish costless fuel sup- 
ply to a fair-sized cassava-starch mill, 
thus eliminating one of the prime factors 
of cost iu starch-making. With such mills 
established, the 4i cut-over M pine-land offers 
to the farmer opportunity to raise a product 
which not only is easily grown and yields 



And on the market value of product, the 
cassava- fattened meat cost but one-half that 
made from corn. 

Thus far the growth of cassava has 
been generally augmented by the use of 
artificial fertilizers. But it is now shown 
that the legumes, the velvet-bean and cow- 
pea, which grow enormously everywhere 
throughout this entire region, offer natural 
fertilizers similar in result to the beneficial 
action of the red clover of the North. The 
legumes give while they take; the larger 
the growth, the better the soil thereafter. 

It will thus be seen in what remarkable 
manner plant, climate and soil combine to 
offer a revolution affecting an enormous 




A FLOURISHING CROP BBH 

handsomely, but will then become an im- 
mediate and profitable money crop. 

Aside from the value of cassava as a 
producer of starch, its importance as a 
food-ration, both for carrying and for fat- 
tening cattle and hogs, is great. Experi- 
ments show the following results on a 
seventy-day test, during which period the 
cattle made an approximate gain of over 
thirty per cent. : — 

RATIONS. 

. Cassava and pea-vine hay 32£ gain 

Sweet potatoes and pea-vine hay. . 22£ gain 

Corn-meal and pea- vine hay 31 ^ gain 

Shelled corn and pea-vine hay. . . 30ft gain 



IND A FIVE-FOOT FENCE. 



territory. Great tracts of land have been 
denuded of the larger pines which once 
crowded close throughout the wide extent 
of territory embraced in the area already 
indicated. It has not been supposed that 
the soil was, much of it, sufficiently fertile 
to sustain a satisfactory crop-growth. Here 
come the legumes to carry into the soil 
freely and without cost those constituent 
parts heretofore found wanting. And lastly, 
the stately, wide- waving, attractive cassava, 
to offer food for beast and man — for a cassava 
pie or pudding is not to be lightly consid- 
ered — and also to show wide usefulness as 
an elementary factor in the starch world. 
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The Valley Or The Dead 



BY THQM£5 A.JANVIER 



VII. 

WITH the 8 wing and the dash with 
which he had started it, Dare car- 
ried on his work. The peones of the estate 
were organized and assigned to duty ; drafts 
of extra laborers were brought in from 
the roundabout country; from Zacatecas, 
famous for its stonecraftsmen, a gang of 
masons was fetched up to build the dam 
and to set the stonework of the canals. 

Left to his own lights — supposing that 
he had done anything — Don Guillermo 
would have done one thing at a time. It 
startled him, yet pleased him mightily, to 
find that his devil of an Americano was 
doing everything at once. The working 
force was distributed over the whole field. 
On the great plain a swarm of men was 
clearing and leveling the land and digging 
the feeder-ditches. In the canon a smaller 
swarm was sinking to bed-rock for the 
dam's foundation. Down the line of the 
main canal digging was going on and re- 
taining- walls were going up, and from 
wherever an outjutting shoulder of the 
mountain stood in the way came the ring 
of steel drills on rock and the volleying of 
blasts. Dare himself was at the top and 
bottom of everything and was everywhere 
at once. Riding his outrageously long- 
legged American horse, he had such a fac- 
ulty for turning up suddenly where he was 
least expected that an honest man who 
wanted a comforting forty winks in the 
shade, or even a quiet five minutes to 
smoke a cigarrito, had no chance at all ! 
These harried Mexicans declared — though 
the men who built the bridge at Las Pa- 
lomas would have contradicted them — that 




workmen never had been so pushed and 
driven in Mexico since the morning stars 
sang together: and Ihey took an inconse- 
quent pride in the prodigies which they so 
unwillingly were accomplishing; and less 
inconsequently cursed their taskmaster, 
who was getting these prodigies out of 
them, with all their hearts. 

Maruja delighted in the outburst of in- 
tense activity which suddenly had set the 
Valley of Los Muertos to tingling with a 
lively energy that belied its name. Her 
own new inner life, swelling high and 
strong, matched with the change in her 
surroundings and made her eager to have 
a share in the strenuous work that was 
going on. Her father laughed at her, but 
humored her by putting her in charge of 
the gang at work on Jhe canal : and pres- 
ently was astonished by finding that she 
managed the gang as well as he could have 
managed it himself. And sadness went 
with Don Guillermo's astonishment. It 
was an old, old sorrow with him that God 
had seen fit to send him a daughter, not a 
son. That his daughter should be so-like a 
son — so strong, so capable, so self-reliant 
— only made his sorrow the harder for him 
to bear. . 

Dare did not at all approve of Don Guil- 
lermo's arrangement. Heavy blasting was 
necessary in a dozen places along the line 
of the canal, and the thought of what 
might come to Maruja from an ill-managed 
blast filled him with fear for her — that was 
the more insistent because he knew that 
she was utterly without fear for herself. 
But the remonstrance that he ventured to 
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make was not well received. Don Guil- 
lermo was accustomed to giving his daugh- 
ter a free rein; and, because of his pride 
in her manliness, he had a strong faith in 
her ability to take care of herself. "Show 
her what to do/' he said shortly, "and 
she will do it. She will not come to 
harm/' Dare did show her; and quickly 
was satisfied that her father's faith in her 
was just. In a week's time she managed 
the work so well that he had no more fear 
for her — yet continued to profess fear, be- 
cause it gave him a colorable excuse for 
being beside her whenever a blast was fired. 
Maruja found the blasting delightful. It 
was better, she declared, than throwing 
and branding bulls! 

And so, in all its parts, Don Guillermo's 
project went forward toward realization 
with a speed rarely known in Mexico. 
While the dry season still was young a 
good third of the work had been accom- 
plished. High up the side of the valley, a 
finished half mile and more of the main 
canal wound along the flanks of the brown 
mountains. Out on the vast yellow plain 
the. chaparral had been burned off — to the 
deathly amazement of the rattlesnakes — 
and the work of leveling and terracing, 
and of cutting the minor canals, had been 
a long way advanced. And in the canon — 
the narrow cleft which connected the lower 
valley with the cup-like upper valley that 
was to be transformed into a mile-long lake 
— the building of the dam had gone on 
with a celerity that fairly made Don Guil- 
lermo rub his eyes! While a Mexican 
would have been floundering over the be- 
ginning, Dare had the heaviest part of the 
work done: everything cleared away to 
bed-rock, his foundation set, and the ma- 
sonry of his superstructure going up at the 
rate of a foot a day. 

To build a dam sixty feet high over that 
trickling rivulet seemed an utter absurdity. 
As the dry season advanced the flow of 
water did not cover the floor of the arched 
passage — barely large enough for a man 
to scramble through — that had been left 
at the foundation level. But to any one 
who had lived through a Mexican rainy 
season there was nothing absurd about the 
erection of that mighty barrier across that 
feeble stream. In the time of rains in 
Mexico the heavens open and empty upon 



the earth their overwhelming floods — and 
then roaring and tumultuous torrents come 
rushing down the mountain gorges where 
before were tiny rills. Dare's haste was for 
cause. He knew that he must get the 
essential part of his work finished before 
the rains began. 

But he had another and a stronger reason 
for his hard driving — a reason very like 
that which made Jonah take ship for Tar- 
shish: he wanted to still the outcry of his 
own soul. If he gave himself time to think 
in his working hours, this outcry assailed 
him. Unless he tired himself to exhaus- 
tion during the day, and so bought the dull 
sleep of utter weariness, it challenged him 
in the watches of the night. Then the 
haze that was about him would thin, and 
he would see with a torturing clearness 
those sorrowful gray eyes — and in their 
dispelling light his disguise of himself 
from himself would vanish and he would 
be face to face with naked facts which no 
casuistry could reconcile or thrust away. 
When letters came from his Ruth, still 
more when he wrote to her, these irrecon- 
cilable facts — his faith to her and his faith- 
lessness — in some way had to be dealt 
with ; and he dealt with them, as he dealt 
with the situation at large, by evasion. 
His reasoning in the case, in a way, was 
logical. So far as she was concerned, 
things were in his own hands. She was 
more than two thousand miles away. What 
he chose to tell her she would know. What 
he did not choose to tell her she would 
not know. That was his major premise. 
His minor premise was that he was not 
sure of himself; that a mere passing fancy 
might be swaying him ; that in the end his 
Ruth might turn out to be the woman 
whom he really loved. His conclusion was 
that he would tell her nothing until, the 
matter being decided one way or the other, 
he could tell her all. For a time he found 
letter- writing on that basis comparatively 
easy. As the months went on it became 
more difficult — because the conviction 
took a deeper and a deeper hold upon him 
that his minor premise was a self-blinding 
lie. With the strengthening of that con- 
viction the devil and the deep sea which 
were besetting him came closer, and he 
went painfully by a very narrow way. 
Therefore it was that this voung man — 
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who wrought with an energy that, from a 
Mexican standpoint, accomplished miracles 
— worked less for his work's sake than that 
in sheer weariness he might win a truce in 
the battle that he was fighting with him- 
self. 

There was another side, of course, to all 
this. Had his life at Los Muertos held 
for him nothing better than a choice be- 
tween warring with his strong desire on the 
one hand and fagging himself to exhaus- 
tion on the other, he would have thrown up 
his contract in a hurry — and Don Guil- 
lermo would have been left to go a-hunt- 
ing for another engineer. He stayed on at 
Los Muertos because he had found, for all 
the doubt and pain that went with it, 
great happiness there; happiness so very 
great that he sometimes wondered whether 
it were not all a dream. He was sure, at 
least, that it was the realization of what 
he often had dreamed — yet never had ven- 
tured to believe — life might have in store 
for him. Maruja — superbly beautiful, big, 
strong, as daring as he was himself , yet 
infinitely tender — seemed to him to be the 
absolute embodiment of what his own 
strong nature supremely desired. In his 
hours alone with her neither doubts nor 
pains beset him. Then the well-spring of 
his happiness was brimming full. 

They had many such lonely hours. Don 
Guillermo was not long in recovering from 
the attack of bustling energy which had 
made him sacrifice a part of his siesta. 
Again he slept, and the whole valley slept 
with him, through the languid time of noon. 
Dare and Maruja, alone remaining wakeful, 
then were free to go together to the bower 
in Maruja's garden: there to forget every- 
thing but each other in a world stilled in 
slumber and silent save for the humming 
of the bees. That hidden nook — whence 
the outlook was across the great plain to 
the distant mountains — was a place for 
dreaming, and for the telling of dreams. 
Maruja told him what she had dreamed 
there: of the hero-prince who was to cross 
the mountain -crests and come to her; who, 
coming to her, was to make her the prin- 
cess of his heart. And as Maruja told of 
her dreamings she sighed with a perfect 
happiness — because they had come true! 
At first Dare laughed a little; but became 
grave when he perceived that he was hurt- 



ing her by treating lightly that which she 
held to be so sacred and so real — and ended 
by half-believing himself that his coming 
to Los Muertos, and all that had flowed 
from his coming there, was due to the re- 
sistless urgence of a compelling fate. This 
belief was a comforting one. Charging 
of shirked responsibilities to fate is, and 
always has been, a short cut to quieting a 
conscience justly ill at ease. 

Maruja had no need for such comforting. 
To her strong and simple nature there 
could be no sorrowful underthought in 
the happiness that had come to her. ner 
soul was elate with the perfect joy of lov- 
ing. A glad brightness was within her 
that matched with the never- varying 
brightness of the sun-blessed winter days. 
As the springtime drew on there came 
into her eyes a soft shining light, and a 
half-wondering look charged with a deep 
tenderness; and a rapturous beatitude pos- 
sessed her that made her lose interest in 
ordinary things. Much of her time she 
passed alone in her bower in the garden : 
sitting there very quietly among the flowers, 
while the bees hummed close about her, 
looking out across the plain to the distant 
mountains. But Maruja' s gaze no longer 
was entreating : the mountains had yielded 
to her all that ever she had dreamed they 
had to give. 

VIII. 

Dare won in a canter his race with the 
rains. The dam practically was finished 
before May ended, and its gates were closed 
on the day that the first shower fell in 
June. Then came a long dull time of 
waiting, while the great reservoir slowly 
filled. 

Following the law of the wet season in 
Mexico, the rains fell furiously through the 
afternoons and nights — but the mornings 
were exquisitely clear. Scattering the gray 
clouds of dawn, the sun rose resplendent 
and for half the day shone with a delec- 
table brilliance through the rain-washed air. 
Then the clouds gathered swiftly, until 
presently the heavens were a leaden -gray 
everywhere and the downpour began. 
Thence onward until dawn again a falling 
ocean was loosed upon the earth. With 
the rain came crashing thunder-storms 
which set the very mountains atremble 
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with their tremendous concussions and 
filled the valley with their booming roar. 
In the black nights — riven by flames of 
lightning, jarred by peals of thunder, con- 
vulsed by the tumultuous volleying of the 
rain — it seemed as though the very fabric 
of the earth were dissolving in the stress 
of a furious elemental* conflict between 
water and fire. 

But even that great rainfall could not 
fill quickly the mile-long valley lying be- 
hind the dam. Slowly, very slowly, the 
water rose. The gain from day to day — 
though in reality a great gain: great 
enough to make certain that before the 
three months of the rainy season were 
ended the reservoir would be full — seemed 
to those who watched and waited disheart- 
eningly small. And the waiting time 
seemed ail the longer because the bustling 
energy, which for more than half a year 
had made the dwellers in Los Muertos fairly 
dizzy, was dying away. The work as a 
whole was close to completion. Save for 
some blasting around the last shoulder of 
the mountain, near the valley's mouth, the 
main canal was finished ; and out on the 
leveled and terraced plain the big feeder- 
ditches were ready for service and the 
sluiceways were in place. The laborers 
drafted in from outside had been dis- 
charged. What little delving and banking 
remained to be done could be handled easily 
by the peones of the estate. As suddenly 
as it had risen, the tide of strenuous life 
had ebbed again — and had left Los Muertos 
once more stagnant. But in this stagna- 
tion was little of the old-time languorous 
repose. So abrupt a change — from vigor- 
ous action to sluggish ease — begot a fretful- 
ness that did not make for rest. Don 
Guillermo fumed openly. Even the peones, 
being suffered to lapse into some of their 
lazy ways again, sighed a little — but with 
no conscious understanding of what they 
were sighing for — because they missed the 
excitement of being driven at top speed. 

To Dare this sudden falling into idleness 
brought the shock of absolute self- revela- 
tion. It set him, at last, squarely face to 
face with his own naked soul. Farther 
evasion was impossible. There was no 
work into which he could throw himself, 
at once to distract his thoughts by day and 
to win the weariness that would give him 



sleep by night; and the change in the 
seasons fought against him — even as the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera v 
— by cutting him off from the solacing for- 
getfulness of his hours with Maruja alone. 
A little of her companionship he could 
have in the bright mornings, as they rode 
together or walked together about the 
valley; but their long lotus-eating noon- 
ings in her bower were ended — since by 
the time that Don Guillermq had smoked 
himself into slumber the garden was all 
awash with rain. And so the charmed haze 
that had been about him grew thinner and 
thinner until it vanished : and then by day 
the gray eyes shone upon him with a sor- 
rowful steadfastness, and by night were to 
him as clear sad stars. In their light he 
saw truthfully what he had done and what 
he was doing: and knew that on the one 
hand the devil was close to clutching him, 
and that on the other were the fast -rising 
waters of the deep sea. 

His dominant feeling, when at last he 
got his bearings, was that of great weari- 
ness. For more than half a year his life 
in every way had been a life at high pres- 
sure. The pressure being relaxed, he sud- 
denly realized that he was utterly tired 
out. What he longed for more than any- 
thing else in the world was rest: and in 
the coldly clear thinking that was a part 
of his lassitude he perceived that rest and 
Maruja were hopelessly far apart. Her 
intense energy — that matched with her 
commanding beauty and that essentially 
was a part of her glowing strength — had 
been potent to draw him to her. Being 
deadly weary, it drew him to her no 
longer: it repelled him. What had hap- 
pened was simple enough, and with a dull 
sadness he recognized it: the flame of 
love, that had kindled so quickly and that 
had burned so fiercely, had burned itself 
out because of its very fervor. And so, 
longing for rest, he found himself yearn- 
ing for the other love — soothing, refresh- 
ing, deeply tender — which had given him 
a peaceful and a sure happiness until pas- 
sion had carried his heart by storm. 

But had he the right, he asked himself, 
to seek again the comfort of that other 
love? Could he so purge himself by con- 
fession of his unfaith to it that his sin 
would be absolved? Above all, even though 
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he should receive absolution, could he cast 
out from his life what had happened at 
Los Muertos since that day when the rat- 
tlesnake — striking at him and missing him 
— had given him warning that he was going 
a dangerous way? These were the ques- 
tions which he had pondered in his idle 
days bitterly and which racked his spirit 
in the night watches — as he lay sleepless, 
seeing clearly the star-bright sorrowful 
gray eyes. 

Yet the very fact that he did ask himself 
these questions showed how, in the end, 
he would answer them. In his innermost 
heart he knew that his only honest way 
out of his tangle was to shoot himself; and 
he also knew that in not taking that way 
he was flinching the rules of the game. To 
do him justice, though, he flinched not 
because he was afraid to die but because 
he wanted to live. For the moment, his 
life was sapped by the strain that had been 
put upon it and was full of weariness. 
But his weariness was not unto death. In 
a subconscious way he knew that with 
rest he would revive again ; and again 
would glow with the joy that a strong man 
has in feeling every fiber of his being in- 
tensely alive. It was this subconscious 
hold upon and delight in life that made 
him refuse instinctively the chill peace 
which death had the power to give. 

Having rejected that one sternly absolute 
way out of his tangle, neither of the other 
two ways open to him was an honest way. 
Along opposite lines they both led to 
what virtually was the same end. To keep 
faith with Ruth was to break faith with 
Maruja. To be feal to Maruja was to be 
false to Ruth. To whichever of those 
alternatives he inclined, Love guiding him, 
Honor barred his path. But his admission 
of those alternatives into his mind as possi- 
bilities — and he was nicely careful, at first, 
to think of them only as possibilities — 
tended presently to resolve them into ne- 
cessities between which he must choose. 
And having got to that point, by letting 
himself drift to it, he had a base from 
which to go on logically to a farther con- 
clusion still more in his own favor: that 
since one of these women must be sacrificed 
to the other he was free to decide between 
them in accordance with his own desires. 
This was devil's logic, and in^the depths 



of his soul he knew that it was devil's* 
logic; but he accepted it, all the same, 
because it let him out of his tangle by the 
pleasantest way — the way that led him 
back again to Ruth's strengthening and 
restful love. In his then state of mind and 
body — the one fagged and the other ex- 
hausted — his sole strong longing was for 
that love. 

When he thus had succeeded in getting 
to a clear-cut realization of what he wanted 
— while the dull days were passing slowly 
and while the weary nights were passing 
more slowly still — he was not long in get- 
ting to a clear-cut perception of how what 
he wanted should be gained. After all, 
he reasoned, the situation was a common 
one. He had known of half a dozen of 
the same sort since his coming into Mexico; 
or, if not quite of the same sort, so nearly 
the same that they would serve well enough 
for precedents. What the others had 
done, being none the worse for it, he also 
would do. When the rainy season w r as 
over, the reservoir fujl, his work ended and 
his contract discharged, he ' simply would 
leave Los Muertos behind him — and so at a 
stroke would bring the episode, as he called 
it, to an end. He would go home and 
make his peace with his Ruth and marry 
her; and in due time Maruja, having for- 
gotten him, would marry one of her own 
people. There was no need for fret or 
worry. The way out of the tangle was an 
easy way — and the end that it led to was 
the best for them both. 

But for all that Dare formulated this de- 
cision so lightly, when at last he did for - 
mulate it, and for all that he tried to make 
himself take it lightly, he accepted it with 
a curiously unpleasant sinking of his heart. 
A sense of dread oppressed him that was 
akin to his momentary thrill of dread when 
the snake struck at him : an unreasoned 
conviction that he was escaping from a 
deadly danger only to encounter a more 
resolutely deadly danger a little farther on. 
He could not rid himself of this feeling; 
but he could, and did, go his way in spite 
of it: compelling himself to be satisfied 
with his own reasoning and with the con- 
clusion to which, through that reasoning, 
he had come. 

Had Dare been as clear in his thinking 
as he was clear in his purpose he would 
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have perceived that his conclusion was 
doubtful because his reasoning was not ex- 
haustive. For the second time in his cal- 
culation of the chances and counter-chances 
at Los Muertos he had left the factor of 
error out of the account. 

IX. 

Maruja sat in her bower, looking out 
toward the distant mountains: a looming 
mass of gray, dashed here and there with 
gold and crimson where rays from the set- 
ting sun broke through the overhanging 
storm-clouds banked thick in the western 
sky. A like bank of storm-clouds over- 
hung the mountain-range into which the 
Valley of Los Muertos penetrated — -but over 
the great plain lyhig between the two 
ranges the heavens were a clear blue. 
Practically, the rainy season was ended. 
The days again were bright with steadfast 
sunshine. Only in the nights, intermit- 
tingly, uncertainly, came fierce storm-bursts 
such as that night promised to bring forth. 
The little river, brimming to its banks, 
flowed singing down the valley ; and from 
the completed canal, high up on the 
mountain-side, came an answering song of 
fast- running water. Into both channels 
the waste-ways of the reservoir were dis- 
charging. The reservoir was full. Dare's 
work was finished and tested. He was to 
leave Los Muertos the next day. 

Maruja sat very stiH there in her bower, 
her eyes half-closed, the pupils contracted 
to little points, watching the sunset — and 
knowing that it was the last sunset that 
ever she would see on earth. But her 
stillness was the rigid stillness of an Indian 
lying in wait to kill an enemy. In her 
repose was no quiescence. Every drop of 
the fierce Indian blood in her body was hot 
with savage passion, and her soul was 
glowing with the savage delight of assured 
revenge. That her revenge would be 
bought at the price of her own life and of 
the lives of all who were dear to her, 
caused her no regret whatever. She had 
thought the whole matter out, balancing 
the good and the evil, and had decided 
that the way that she had chosen was the 
best way. Those whom she loved most, 
her father and old Magdalena,. would feel 
as she felt, she was quite satisfied, did they 
know all that she knew. Old Pancho, and 



the dozen or more of the peones who held 
places of trust on the estate, were of a loy- 
alty that would make them choose — were 
the choice offered to them — to die with 
their master. As to the others, she held — 
partly with the contempt for death that 
was hers because of her Indian blood, partly 
with the feeling of the over- lord whose 
will is absolute — that their wishes were not 
to be considered one way or the other. It 
sufficed that she was resolved to silence 
them — to make sure that none should be 
left alive at Los Muertos to wag a tell-tale 
tongue. And Maruja was well pleased with 
the plan that she had devised for accom- 
plishing her purpose. No one ever would 
imagine that the havoc which she would 
work that night had been anything but dire- 
ful accident; and accident of a sort, and 
this was sweet to her, that would bring 
disgrace upon Dare's name. Her debt of 
hate was a great one. as great as had been 
her debt of love; and she meant to pay her 
hate-debt, as she had paid her love-debt, 
to the full. 

Slowly the sun broke its way downward 
into the bank of storm-clouds, opening rifts 
in the dark mass through which rays of 
crimson and golden light shot outward 
until a splendor of gorgeous coloring 
overhung the distant mountains and tipped 
their peaks with fire. At the last the 
clouds parted from about the sun and 
showed it, a blood-red disk, seemingly at 
rest upon the mountain -tops — the center of 
that blaze of dazzling hues. Little by 
little the disk dropped down behind the 
mountains. Then, with an abrupt plunge, 
it was gone. 

A shudder went through Maruja as the 
sun vanished — never to be seen by her 
agaiu. Her flesh, glowing with strong 
life, rose in rebellion against the decree of 
her spirit that that life should be cut short. 
But her spirit was stronger than her flesh. 
In an instant her tremor of instinctive 
dread was conquered — stilled by her over- 
mastering resolve. The hooting of an owl 
sounded from among the trees down the 
valley — a sure death-warning, according to 
the belief of the common folk of Mexico. 
Maruja's faith in the superstition was im- 
plicit, and this boding cry was welcome to 
her: it was a promise that she would ac- 
complish what she had planned to do that 
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night. But again — even while she wel- 
comed the dismal portent — a chill of dread 
was in her heart. However full life may 
be of bitterness, death comes over-early at 
eighteen years. 

As she watched the withering of the 
sunset — a quick withering amidst those 
rain-laden clouds — her memory went back 
heavily to the vain imaginings which had 
come to her while she had sat in that place 
watching other sunsets in the past. It all 
had been very real to her : her faith in the 
glorious country beyond the mountains, in 
the hero-prince who thence was to come 
to her — up out of the sunset — to give her 
a lifetime of perfect happiness in his per- 
fect love. And her dreamings had seemed 
to come so wholly true ! As her thoughts 
went back and forth through her dreams, 
and through what for a time had been the 
realization of her dreams, it seemed to her 
in a confused way as though all that must 
be the truth: that the untruth must be 
the black ending of her happiness — which 
suddenly had left her so desolate that in 
her heart, whence love was outcast, were 
only hatred and murderous longing for 
revenge. But it was gone quickly, this 
confusion of dreams and realities which 
seemed to give her for a moment a half 
gleam of hope. The past three months of 
steadily increasing pain, as she had watched 
the slow dying of the love that she had 
believed would live always, were too cruelly 
real to be the outgrowth of a dream ; and 
still more cruelly real was the certainty — 
which had come when she knew that her 
sometime lover was resolved to leave her 
— that that love was dead for good and all. 
No, love and life had ceased to be realities 
to this stricken Maruja. Fate had used her 
with a harshness so unrelenting that the 
only realities left to her were hate and 
death. 

Dusk fell rapidly — as the black cloud- 
bank closed in upon the glittering sun- 
track, while from the whole horizon the 
storm-clouds rose with a smooth swiftness 
and covered thick the sky. There was a 
soft soughing of wind in the valley, and 
with it a little pattering of rain upon the 
leaves. Then came a rumbling of distant 
thunder. Maruja heard these sounds with 
a grim pleasure, finding in them a confir- 
mation of the owl's death-cry. Coming so 



quickly after the sunset they were a sure 
promise of the night of tempest that tallied 
with her plans. 

Presently she heard shuffling footsteps 
coming toward her through the dusk, and 
then old Magdalena's voice calling gently : 
"Sefiorita, my little dear one, the supper 
is waiting. Come./' 

She did not answer, and the old woman 
drew close beside her and laid a hand ten- 
derly on her shoulder as she looked down 
into her face. At the touch Maruja shiv- 
ered again — and was glad that the shadows 
were so deep that Magdalena could not see 
the look that was in her eyes. She pressed 
her head against the old woman's breast 
and clasped her close in her arms. "Thou 
lovest me, Magdalena'?" she asked. 

44 As my life — more than my life, my 
little heart." 

44 Truly, more than thy life?" 

"Truly, more than my life." 

44 So truly that thou wouldst rather die 
with me than live on after I had died 
sorrowing?" 

"Yes, little soul of me, so truly as that. 
Was I not mother to thee when thy own 
mother died and left thee? Did I not 
bear thee at my breast?" 

The clasp of Maruja 's arms tightened. 
For a moment she was silent. Then she 
said, very earnestly: "I was sure of it, 
Magdalena. But I am glad that thou hast 
said it. Thou hast taken a weight from off 
my heart." She unclasped her arms 
abruptly and rose from her seat, adding: 
44 Ah, the rain is coming in earnest now. 
We must hurry to the house. ' ' She turned 
as she spoke and walked quickly away 
through the garden, leaving the old woman 
to shuffle along slowly in her wake. 

"Valgame Dios! What ails my pretty 
one?" Magdalena sighed. "What ails my 
pretty one to-night? And the owl calling, 
too ! It cannot be for her that the owl is 
calling. Not for her — she is too young. 
It must be for some old body like me, 
whose days are done. But sorrow is com- 
ing, sorrow surely is coming, or the owl 
would not cry his warning that a soul is to 
pass away!" As she talked to herself she 
shuffled on wearily, sighing, and nervously 
twitching her lean old hands. 

From the twilight of the garden Maruja 
passed into the dusk of the patio, and 
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thence into the brightly lighted supper- 
room. The glare dazzled her. In a blur 
of light she saw Dare and her father stand- 
ing at the upper end of the long table, 
where the white cloth was laid. It all was 
cruelly like — and more cruelly unlike — 
that first evening: when she had come in 
from the garden and had been presented to 
the stranger guest who had bowed formally 
and had said, 
"I kiss the 
Sefiorita's 
hands. * ' 
Again, as on 
that first 
night, she sat 
silent ; and 
again she 
shot out 
glances from 
time to time 
at Dare. But 
there the re- 
semblance 
ended. Her 
glances were 
darted swift- 
ly, but they 
were insist- 
ent ; so in- 
sistent that 
he was com- 
pelled un- 
willingly to 
meet them — 
and from 
those mo- 
mentary en- 
counters he 
turned away 
as sharply 
as though 
she had 
thrust a knife 
into him. 
What he saw in her eyes was not anger, 
nor hate, nor contempt, but a suggestion 
of all of those emotions — along with some- 
thing deeper, beyond his understanding, 
that sent a chill into the very marrow of 
his bones. After each of his rounds with 
her he drew a quick long breath — the sort 
of breath that a man draws when he has 
slipped narrowly past some great peril and 
still is not quite* sure of his escape. The 
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same sensation of mingled dread and relief 
had thrilled him that evening when the 
rattlesnake had struck at him and had 
missed its strike. Perhaps because the 
feeling that had accompanied it was aroused 
again, a sudden memory of that adventure 
came back to him — and with it, on the 
instant, came a creepy understanding of the 
deeper meaning in Maruja's look. Her 

eyes had the 
insistence of 
a snake's 
eyes. Her 
look meant 
murder ! 

The breath 
that he drew 
as he made 
this instinc- 
tive discov- 
ery was a still 
deeper one, 
and with it 
went a still 
keener chill. 
But in a mo- 
ment came a 
warm reac- 
t i o n — as 
common 
sense fortified 
him 4 against 
what he knew 
in his heart 
was not a 
groundless 
fear. How- 
ever much 
she might 
want to kill 
him, she 
would not 
have the 
chance. In 
a few hours 
more he would be riding free from Los 
Muertos, never to return thither — and so 
would be done with this savage woman 
who loved him so passionately that she 
would rather keep him dead than lose him 
alive. 

The glow that went through Dare's body 
as he made this reasonable reflection — the 
natural glow that the body feels by instinct 
when deadly danger is escaped closely — 
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reacted on his mind. Until that revulsion 
of feeling came he had been moody and 
reticent — answering Don Guillernio's ques- 
tions shortly, and not answering his mere 
observations at alL Normally, Don Guil- 
lermo was of a most sanguine temperament 
and wholly free from nervousness. That 
night, of a sudden, as the sound of 
the falling rain had been growing louder 
and louder, he had developed a highly 
unreasonable nervousness about the strength 
of the dam. His persistent harping 
upon the possibility that it might give 
way — yielding to the storm's addition to 
the tremendous thrust of the mile of water 
already behind it — had made Dare more than 
half angry. In his changed mood he found 
Don Guillermo's fears amusing. It was 
only natural, after all, he thought, that a 
Mexican should feel that way. Had Don 
Guillermo built the dam himself, as he 
once had planned to do, it pretty certainly 
would have been toppled over and swept 
away — and the whole valley, down to bed- 
rock, swept away with it — before the res- 
ervoir had half tilled. Civility forbade his 
presentation of this view of the matter. 
He could only smile over it to himself. 

"But the reservoir already is full, 
Sefior, " Don Guillermo persisted, anx- 
iously, "and to-night a very torrent of rain 
is falling to put a still greater strain upon 
your work. Listen ! It is as though the 
deluge had come again that drove our 
father Noah to his ark!" 

He raised his hand, as he spoke, to com- 
mand, silence and attention. Neither was 
necessary. Through the open windows 
sounded the crash of falling water. Above 
them sounded the dull rumble of the tor- 
rent upon the clay roof. 

"And I have told you, and I tell you 
again, Sefior," Dare answered, "that the 
wasteways are carrying off the surplus 
water, and that all the rain that can fall 
from heaven cannot by ahair's-breadth stir 
the dam. It has come through its trial of 
the past month, as the water has grown 
deep behind it, without showing a single 
sign of weakness. It is as strong as the 
mountains themselves. Nothing short of 
gunpowder could move it — and even you, 
Sefior, will admit that we need not reckon 
with that chance!" 

As he spoke these last words, in a tone 



of good-natured banter, Maruja paled a 
little. For an instant she looked at Dare 
search! ngly. Then she sighed softly and 
turned away her eyes. 

Don Guillermo smiled at Dare's sugges- 
tion. The absurdity of it tended to calm 
him by making him realize that his own 
apprehensions of an impossible danger also 
were absurd. 44 No, we need not reckon 
with that chance, ' ' he answered easily ; 
14 and I am an old fool to talk in this way 
about chances of any sort — when I am as 
sure as you are yourself, Sefior, that this 
dam which you have built, for me is as 
strong as the mountains which support its 
flanks." Ho was silent for a moment, and 
then went on in a tone a little constrained : 
"You must forgive me, Sefior. I am not 
feeling to-night as I feel usually. I am 
full of sad thoughts and forebodings. Ac- 
tually, when I heard an owl hooting this 
evening at sunset I fairly shuddered — just 
as an old woman would have shuddered ! 
You know the proverb that our common 
people have: 4 Quando el tecolete canta, 
el indio muere.' It was utterly silly, of 
course, but for the moment I felt as sure as 
old Magdalena, there, would have felt that 
the owl was crying out for some one's 
death!" 

With a laugh that was a trifle forced, 
Don Guillermo rose from his place. l ' Come, ' ' 
he said, "we will go into the oficina and 
talk about things- which are reasonable. I 
do not wish, Sefior, that you should carry 
away from Los Muertos the feeling that I 
am a weak and foolish old man." 

Dare and Maruja also rose. For an in- 
stant they stood facing each other across 
the table — as they had feced each other 
that first night, when she had transfixed 
him with the burning brightness of her dark 
eyes. Again she transfixed him with her 
eyes — but the cold light in them was 
charged with a killing hate that shook his 
soul. He was not steady enough to make 
his usual formal speech of good -night to 
her; and she, ignoring him altogether, 
turned to her father and said in a voice 
that broke a little: "I also have sad fore- 
bodings to-night, my father. Wilt thou 
comfort me by kissing me — as thou didst 
comfort me always in my sorrows when I 
was a little child?" 

Don Guillermo paused, puzzled by her 
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request — bo curiously at odds with her 
usual strong self-reliance — and a little 
startled by the ring of deep earnestness in 
her tone. Then he drew her to him, very 
tenderly, and kissed her forehead. 4 'Good- 
night, my little one/' he said. " Sleep 
well. Thou art guarded by my love. " 

For a moment she rested in his arms, 
her head against his shoulder, as a weary 
child would have rested. 

44 What are thy fears, .my little heart V 
he asked. 

44 They are gone now, my father, " she 
answered. "Thy love has driven them 
away. I can have no fear — knowing that 
I have thy love. ' ' 

She spoke resolutely again, and stood 
resolutely erect as Dare and her father left 
the room. Dare glanced back at her, cov- 
ertly. She was not looking at him. In 
the doorway her father, smiling, had turned 
toward her. Her eyes were fixed in love 
upon her father's face. 

X. 

When Dare got to his bed, his final con- 
ference with Don Guillermo ended, he lay 
wakeful — tormented by his own thoughts 
and jarred by the uproar of the storm. 
The very earth was shaken by the rever- 
beration of the thunder. Every moment 
the darkness was dispelled by day-bright 
gleams of lightning. Continuously sounded 
the hissing crash and rattle of the rain. 
Sleep would have been hard to win, in 
the midst of such commotion, even had his 
mind been quite at ease. 

But his mind also was in commotion — 
harrowed by troubling thoughts which 
would not have suffered him to sleep had 
there been no storm at all. The revelation 
that had come to him that night, with his 
absolute conviction that Maruja was hungry 
to murder him, had scattered all his soph- 
isms. It had made him understand — love 
and hate being interchangeable quantities 
— 'how greatly she loved him: and so had 
set him afresh to the task, that he had 
accepted as accomplished, of deciding which 
of the two loves that he had won he would 
hold and which cast away. The whole 
question was raised anew. Again he was 
brought face to face with his conflicting 
obligations: each at points with the other, 
and both — since to be true he also must be 



false — at points with his honor. It was 
wearyingly bitter work lying there, with 
the storm crashing around him, fighting 
that hopeless battle: of which the outcome 
in no wise could be victory, and in any 
wise must be shame. 

As an undercurrent to this miserable 
Struggle — »that must end, whatever might 
be its ending, in his honor's worsting — went 
uneasy echoes of Don Guillermo' s fears for 
the safety of the dam. He knew absolutely 
that those fears were baseless; that the 
dam, as he had told Don Guillermo, was as 
strong as the mountains themselves. But 
his nerves were so unstrung by his major 
anxiety that this minor anxiety had its 
way with him — and harassed him ail the 
more because he was angered by his own 
weakness in suffering it to harass him at 
all. The common-sense arguments which 
he had used against Don Guillermo 's irra- 
tional doubts he used over again against 
his own irrational doubts, but vainly. 
Each time that he succeeded in crushing 
his folly it rose again — as a fresh earth- 
shaking booming of thunder, and a fresh 
down-crashing of rain, set him anew to 
shivering with dread of the ghastly desola- 
tion that would come should that mile-long 
mass of water break away. 

In his superexcited state the catastrophe 
became absolutely real to him. He seemed 
to see it and to hear it all: the grinding 
crash as the dam was rent asunder; the 
■ sudden roaring gush of the flood through 
the cation; its tremendous outspurt from 
that narrow rift, and its instantaneous out- 
spread to the full width of the valley; its. 
hugely overpowering advance — a mountain 
of galloping water — submerging and oblit- 
erating everything in its course : uprooting 
alike the century -old trees and Maruja's 
rose-bushes; melting into thin mud the 
adobe walls of the hacienda and of the out- 
lying little dwellings ; scouring away, along 
with every growing thing, every particle 
of soil as it rushed onward : and so leaving, 
for the morning's sun to rise on, only clean- 
swept rock — bare and harsh and desolate 
— where at the sun's setting that glad little 
green valley had been. And in the midst 
of that charging flood he seemed to see 
himself, and with him every living creature 
that the valley held, tossing hither and 
thither through the few despairing moments 
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while they drowned; and then flung on- 
ward — sucked down, shot up, mangled 
against the rocks, lacerated by the branches 
of the whirling trees — to be outcast with 
all the other rubbish upon the plain; and, 
at the last, lying out there on the plain in 
ugly death — scattered heaps of gashed and 
broken bodies, smeared with blood, foul 
with slime, half-buried in the mud and ooze. 

With the flux and reflux of these grue- 
some fancies came to him with a growing 
insistence the conviction that for himself, 
for Ruth, for Maruja, this catastrophe — for 
all the horror of it* — would open the best 
way out from the tangle in which they 
were involved: for himself, because in a 
way it would save his honor; for Ruth, 
because there would be no rankling pain 
in her sorrow for such loss of him; for 
Maruja, because he was sure that with her 
resolve to murder him was linked the re- 
solve that she herself should die. As he 
dwelt upon it, the ease and the quick 
finality of this settlement of the matter so 
tempted him that he found himself of a 
sudden longing to hear the roar of the on- 
coming torrent — that in an instant would 
wipe out everything and bring everything 
to an end. But in the same breath, as a 
swift eddy of feeling touched his pride in 
his own handiwork, he resented angrily the 
very thought of that solution of his diffi- 
culties: because should relief come that 
way, by the dam's breaking, he would be 
disgraced as an engineer. Until then — so 
strong was his inner faith in the soundness 
of his work — the possibility of that dis- 
grace had not seriously entered his mind. 
Having forced an entrance, it became the 
most urgent factor in the sum of his tor- 
ments as the storm went on. 

At last he could bear inaction no longer. 
He felt that the only way to save himself 
from going off his head entirely was to 
fight through the storm to the dam and to 
see with his own eyes that it was safe. The 
lightning would show him his path; and 
also would show him, when he got to the 
end of it, that he was a fool — and he knew 
that anyhow, he said to himself savagely, 
without proving it by going on a fool's 
errand at midnight through a raging storm. 
But, at least, it was better to cure his folly 
by humoring it than to keep on fighting it 
vainly. If his walk in the storm did 



nothing else for him, it would so weary 
him, and would so well take the fever out 
of his blood, that when he came back to 
his bed he would be sure of the rest in 
sleep for which he longed. As for the 
other matter, that also would be forgotten 
in sleep. In the morning, when he was 
himself again, he would go at it with a 
clear head and settle it for good and all. 
These thoughts went through his mind, 
disjointedly, while he dressed himself — 
being at one moment in thick darkness and 
at the next in a dazzle of brightness as a 
flame of lightning came through the open 
doorway and lit up the room. 

For all that he continued to call himself 
a fool for giving way to his feeling of 
dread, he could not rid himself of it. A 
conviction of closely impending disaster 
was upon him, and -his nerves were too 
shaken to throw it off. Yielding to 
his folly, so far from curing it, had made 
it take a stronger hold upon him. He even 
began to think of arotfsing the household, 
and the peones in the little dwellings round 
about the hacienda, and sending them all 
climbing up the mountain-sides — to escape 
a danger that existed, as he perfectly well 
knew,* only in his own imagination gone 
wild ! All this was trenching so close on 
madness that it frightened him. He 
seated himself on his bedside and tried 
resolutely to get his nerves under control. 
The rain lulled just then, and between two 
^rashes of thunder there was a moment 
almost free from noise. In that moment 
he was startled by the sound of footsteps. 
The next instant a flash of lightning 
showed him Maruja standing in the door- 
way. As quick as the lightning- flash, the 
thought went through his mind that she 
had come to kill him in his sleep — and 
so to keep the murder- promise that he had 
seen . in her eyes. When the thunder 
ceased, and she could speak, he found that 
he was wrong. 

"Sefior! Sefior!" she called in a low 
voice intensely earnest. ''Come! Come 
quickly ! The dam is in danger ! Come !" 
These words, uttered while he was bracing 
himself to meet her expected dash at him 
with a knife, gave a sharp wrench to his 
mind that still more unsettled him. For 
an instant he did not grasp their meaning. 
When he did grasp it, in a second or two, 
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it jumped so closely with his own torment- 
ing fears that he sprang from his seat and 
made a rush to pass her — that he might 
alarm the house. 

He did not pass her. She caught him 
in her strong arms and held him fast. 
4 'No! No!" she said in the same deeply 
earnest tone. 4i The danger is great, but 
it may be escaped. You must see for 
yourself. Come'/' 

Her will was stronger than his and he 
yielded. Loosing her restraining hold, 
she grasped his wrist and led him across 
the p&tio into the garden. u We must go 
out by the little door, M she said. "Juan 
is sleeping before the great door. And 
this way is better. Thou knowest well the 
little door!" 

Dare did know well the little door. By 
that way he had entered and had left the 
garden in their lotus-eating noontimes while 
all the valley slept. Even in the stress of 
that urgent moment the memory thrilled 
him — and the more because she had said 
44 thou 1 ' to him, with a ring of tenderness 
once more in her tone. The flashes of 
lightning showed him that she was very 
pale, but the look of murder no longer 
was in her eyes. As she led him onward 
— across the garden, and out by the little 
door, and then beside the full-flowing 
stream up the valley — he almost forgot 
that the <juest that they went on was one 
of life or death. Her hand grasping his 
wrist closely was warm — and that close 
warm grasp again set aglow his chilled 
memories of the past. The rain fell upon 
them iu heavy sheets. The sound of its 
loud- splashing downfall, and of the gurgle 
and rush of the stream beside them, 
crowded with noise the intervals between 
the crashes of thunder. Close-coming 
flames of lightning split the blackness of 
the night. But neither of them gave heed 
to this tumult. A greater tumult was in 
their own hearts. 

It was breathless work fighting through 
the storm. They went on together without 
speaking until they came to the side of 
the valley that led to the top of the dam. 
Dare would have taken that path. From 
above — where he could see whether or not 
the wasteways were carrying off the sur- 
plus water — the safety of the dam, or its 
danger, could be seen at a glance. But 



Maruja led him onward, beside the stream, 
to the dam's base. 

44 This way!" she said imperatively. 
44 It is here that the danger is. Come!" 
Again he yielded, and they went on. 

The dam was built just within the lower 
end of the cafion. The main wasteway, 
cut through the living rock, led downward 
around it and discharged outside the mouth 
of the canon into a little reservoir. Thence, 
the force of the fail being absorbed in the 
reservoir, the water flowed smoothly over a 
solidly built breast into the river-channel 
and so down the valley and away. A 
smaller wasteway, also cut through the 
rock, discharged at a higher leveL into the 
canal — so safeguarding the valley against 
the chance of flood. Dare had made his 
calculations of the rainfall carefully, and 
they had been verified by the result. 
Heavy rains had fallen repeatedly since the 
great reservoir had filled, but no water 
had come over the face»of the dam. The 
wasteways had sufficed to carry off the 
surplus flow. 

As they came to the mouth of the canon 
the crashing noise of the downrushing 
water was added to the noises of the storm. 
The discharge through the main wasteway 
was enormous, but Dare saw by the light- 
ning-flashes that it still was not running 
full. That proved that the' limit of relief 
had not been reached. Theoretically, 
therefore, the dam still was safe. Maruja 
hurried him forward — around the little 
reservoir, and into the canon, and up to 
the very face of the dam. lie ing come to 
it, they were in a roofless cavern. High 
on each side of them rose the walls of the 
canon. High in front of them rose the 
huge mass of masonry. Between the flashes * 
of lightning they were in dense darkness. 
The hissing roar of falling water was about 
them. The thunder- crashes set atremble 
the solid rock on which they stood. 

Dare was not disturbed by this savage 
commotion. The very fierceness of it 
tended to quiet him. In the moments of 
light he looked about him keenly, and saw 
nothing to justify his panic fears. The 
quantity of water running down the slo- 
ping face of the dam — as clearly visible in 
the lightning-flashes as in the sunlight of 
midday — was no more than the rain would 
account for. Nowhere on the surface of 
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the stonework was there the slightest out- 
spurt to tell of & crack. Evidently, the 
dam was holding its own. What he had 
told Don Guillermo was true — it was as 
strong as the mountains themselves. Ma- 
ruja had brought him on a wild-goose 
chase. He/orgot that he would have come 
on it without her, and turned toward her 
angrily. 

41 Where is the danger?" he asked. 

"There!" 

By the flash of lightning that came as 
she made this answer he saw that she was 
pointing to the arched passage in the dam 
at the foundation level. He could see no 
sign of danger there. The sheltered pas- 
sage was absolutely dry. But he did see, 
to his surprise, that it was filled almost to 
its mouth with closely packed fragments 
of rock. The compactness of the mass 
showed that whoever had done that piece 
of useless work had done it with a labored 
carefulness. But neither one way nor the 
other did that misplaced stone-heap affect 
the dam's strength. 

Again he turned toward her angrily, 
with another angry question upon his lips. 
But he did not ask his question. A fresh 
flash of lightning showed him her face. 
He saw in it a look that confounded him 
and made him hold his peace ; a look not 
of the hate that meant murder, but of the 
passionate love that he had seen there so 
often — and had found so satisfying sweet 
that all the world was forgotten in it — 
while they kept their hidden trysts together 
in the still time of noon. 

In the darkness that followed the glare 
of lightning she spoke with a passionate 
entreaty: "Tell me that it is. not true! 
That thou wilt not really leave me ! That 

thou still lovest me as when " A 

great crash of thunder drowned her words. 
The thunder ceased, but he made no answer 
to her despairing love-cry. When the 
lightning came again her eyes were fixed 
upon him in a look that searched his very 
soul. Before that look his eyes fell — and 
she knew that he had given her her 
answer. Again the thunder crashed, and 
there came a fierce flood of rain. The 



surging sound of rushing water filled the air. 

By the next flash of lightning he saw 
that she was crouched before the arched 
passage in the base of the dam. In the 
succeeding darkness a little flame shone 
there, that in a moment was followed by a 
sputtering of tiny sparks among the com- 
pactly heaped stones — a sputtering of 
sparks such as would come only from a 
burning fuse. With the swiftness of re- 
vealing thought he understood why the 
stones were heaped there, and what she had 
done. The dam was mined. She had 
fired the mine ! 

For an instant a chill struck into his 
heart that seemed to freeze it. Then the 
chill was swept away in a flame of rage. 
41 My dam will go — and everybody will 
think that I've made a mess of my work!" 
he shouted furiously. He sprang forward, 
thrusting Maruja aside, and began to drag 
away the stones in a very frenzy — seeking 
to reach and to quench the burning fuse. 
In his excitement he had spoken in English. 
Maruja did not understand his words, but 
she understood his action — and smiled as 
she saw that it accomplished nothing. 
The tiny sparks fled before him. He could 
not reach them. The fuse burned into the 
close- packed mass faster than he could tear 
away the stones. He saw that the strug- 
gle was useless — and knew that it was only 
a matter of seconds before the fire would 
reach the mine. Giving over his vain 
work, he rose and came close to her. In 
his boiling anger he forgot everything but 
the disgrace that she had put upon him. 

4 'Curse you!" he cried. 44 Curse you 
for bringing shame upon my name!" 

44 Take thou my curse!" she answered. 
4 'Already it hath found thee. Thou diest 
— and because thy work dies with thee 
shame will befoul thy memory. That is 
my pay to thee for being false to me. That 
is thy due!" 

They stood erect, facing each other — 
tall and strong and young — with chaos in- 
stant upon them. As the lightning flamed 
again, they looked straight into each oth- 
er's eyes. Each saw in the other's eyes 
defiant hate. 



(the end.) 
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THAT smoldering question which noth- 
ing seems able to extinguish, "Did 
Shakespeare write the Shakespeare plays?" 
and the related question, "Is there a cipher 
hidden in those plays, which not only re- 
veals their real authorship but betrays im- 
portant state secrets of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth? " have just been brought before 
the public mind in a new and startling 
aspect. 

And this time the problem is presented 
in a form which renders it capable of being 
submitted to something like a scientific 
test. It is, in fact, put upon a mechanical 
basis, so that it becomes a mere question 
of distinguishing between different shapes 
of printers' types. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Gallup, of Detroit, 
Michigan, avers that while engaged in an 
examination of old editions of the works 
of Francis Bacon, trying to trace there a. 
"cipher story," the key to which was dis- 
covered by Dr. O. W. Owen, to whom she 
was acting as an assistant, she became 
convinced that the careful explanation 
which Bacon has given in his celebrated 
work, "De Augmentis Scientiarum, " of a 
species of secret writing, invented by him, 
and which he calls a "bi-literal cipher," 
was intended to serve some other purpose 
besides that of a mere treatise on the sub- 
ject. 

This cipher is based upon the use of 
two slightly different fonts of type and, as 
we shall presently see, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the literary form or sense 
of the books in which it is alleged to be 
concealed. 

Remembering those puzzling italicized 
passages that occur in the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare's plays, published in 1628, 
and for which no satisfactory explanation 
has ever been offered, Mrs. Gallup imme- 
diately examined them to see if, perchance, 
the bi-literal cipher described by Bacon 
might not be found in them. Apparently 
she was not confident of success, but, to 
her great surprise, as she affirms, the cipher 
was there ! 

She began to read it out, and if the 
storv of what she savs she found is true, 
* 36 



nobody can wonder that she felt she had 
made the literary discovery of the age. 

Let us say at once that it is' not only 
in the Shakespeare plays that the alleged 
cipher is hidden, but it appears also in the 
works that were published under Bacon's 
own name, being confined, as in the plays, 
to the italicized portions — italicized for 
no discoverable reason — and also, surpris- 
ing to relate, in a variety of other books of 
the Elizabethan period, such as Spenser's 
"Shepherd's Calendar" and "Faerie • 
Queen," Burton's "Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, ' ' the plays of Peele, Greene and Mar- 
lowe, and even some parts of the plays of 
Ben Jonson. 

Through all of these works, according 
to Mrs. Gallup, who has just filled a large 
octavo volume with her asserted revela- 
tions, runs a story, composed by Francis 
Bacon, and repeated over and over again, 
in varying, but never contradictory, forms, 
in which he affirms that he was the Bon of 
Queen Elizabeth by Robert Dudley, the 
Earl of Leicester, to whom she was secretly 
married in the Tower of London when, 
before her accession to the throne, both she 
and the Earl were imprisoned there; that, 
in order to keep his birth secret, he was 
given, while a child, to Sir Nicholas Bacon 
and his wife Anne, who brought him up 
as if he were their own son ; that he did 
not discover the truth about his birth until 
he was sixteen years old, when an intima- 
tion of it reached his ears through the 
indiscretion of a lady of the court, and 
then his mother, the Queen, in a fit of 
passion, confessed the truth to him, and 
immediately afterward sent him away to 
France in charge of Sir Amyas Paulet; and 
that while he was in southern France he 
fell in love with Marguerite, the beautiful 
wife of King Henry of Navarre, and the 
play of "Romeo and Juliet" was afterward 
based upon this romantic episode in his 
life. In other parts of the story Bacon is 
represented as affirming that Queen Eliza- 
beth had another son from her secret 
union with the Earl of Leicester, this 
being no less a person than the Earl of 
Essex, who was afterward executed for 
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high treason by his mother's command. 
Essex was thus, according to the story, 
Bacon's younger brother, and, in the 
cipher, Bacon appears as constantly lament- 
ing the share which he unwillingly had in 
the tragic fate of his brother. 

This story, whether it truly exists in the 
alleged cipher or is the product of imagi- 
nation, cannot fail to hold the reader's 
attention, but before pursuing it farther 
let us see what the bi- literal cipher is. 

In his work, "De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, " Bacon first shows that a cipher 
alphabet can be formed by various trans- 
positions of the two leading letters of the 
ordinary alphabet, a and b, in sets of five, 
each set representing one letter of the 
cipher, thus: 

A aaaaa I abaaa R baaaa 

B aaaab K abaab S baaab 

C aaaba L ababa T baaba 

D aaabb M ababb V baabb 

£ ^abaa N abbaa W babaa 

F aabab O abbab X babab 

G aabba P abbba Y babba 

H aabbb Q abbbb Z babbb 

Such an alphabet in itself would be of no 
use for secret writing. For instance, let 
us print the word " Bacon 17 in it. It would 
ruu: aaaab, aaaaa, aaaba, abbab, 
abbaa. If a series of sentences were 
written, or printed, in that manner it is 
evident that the merest tyro would quickly 
discover the key and decipher the message. 

Bacon's next step, then, is to contrive a 
way in which the alphabet above described 
can be "infolded" in a printed book so 
that each set of five successive letters com- 
posing the words of the book, without 
changing their order and without reference 
to the meaning that they convey to the 
ordinary reader, shall represent one of the 
letters of the hidden cipher. For this 
purpose it is necessary to employ two fonts 
of type, in which the forms of the letters 
slightly differ. Call one the 4: a-font" and 
the other the ' 'b-font" ; then every letter in 
the "a-font" will stand for "a" in making 
up the sets of five a's and b's that, 
compose the letters of the cipher alphabet, 
and similarly every letter of the b-font 
will stand for "b." 

To illustrate: In the table below each, 
letter of the ordinary alphabet is repre- 



sented by two differing fonts ^>f type, for 
convenience roinan and italic being the 
fonts here used. Take, for instance, the 
letter A; it will be observed that it has 
two forms as a capital and two forms as a 
small letter. One of these forms (the 
roman) we call the a- font and the other 
(the italic) the b-font, as indicated by the 
small letters placed over them: 

a b a b abab abab abab 
Aiaa B5bJ CCcc D D d d 

Now for the application. Bacon him- 
self, in the same work, gives an example 
by printing a part of one of Cicero's 
epistles in two fonts of type, according to 
the system just explained, every five letters 
of the original constituting one letter of 
the inclosed cipher. For a brief illustra- 
tion we will take the first three sentences 
of the English translation of Cicero's letter, 
which Bacon uses, and print it from two 
fonts, as he does, with the corresponding 
key- letters under each of the original letters 
to indicate to which font it belongs, and 
with the translation of the concealed mes- 
sage given in capital letters at the bottom 
of the lines: 



In 
a a 



all 

a a a 



duty 
abab 



O r 
a a 



rath 
b a b a 



e r piety toward* you 
ab aaaba aababab aab 



/ satisfy everybody ex- 
b abbaaab baabaabab ba 



O 

cept 
b a a a 



myself, 

a b b a a a 



tier 
baa 



N 

sat is/ y . 
a a ba a b b 



T M 

M y *« 1 f I ne- 

aabbaa a aa 

D A 

Fo r so great 
baa ab abaaa 



are the services which you 

baa aba baababaa aabab aab 



have rendered me 
abaa abaaaaab b 



37 
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Thus, by simply printing three sentences, 
containing one hundred and twenty -five 
letters in two kinds of type, another 
entirely different sentence, containing only 
twenty-five letters, is inclosed in them, and 
can be read only by one who holds the clue 
to the double system of types, which Bacon 
calls a bi-literal cipher. It is not necessary 
in any manner to interfere with the order 
of the words in the original work, and any 
book in existence could be made to hold a 
cipher of this kind. The only restriction 
upon the proceedings of the person who 
inserts the cipher is imposed by the neces- 
sity of using up five letters of the original 
for every one letter of his inclosed cipher. 

In Bacon's alleged use of the cipher he 
is said to have included it only in the ital- 
icized portions of the books wherein it is 
found, using two fonts of italic letters. 

Now, even if the existence of such a 
cipher in the folio edition of Shakespeare's 



fact, there is no such clear distinction. It 
may indeed be said that Bacon would have 
defeated his own end by making the differ- 
ences of type manifest at the first glance. 
He had to choose letters which should be 
so nearly alike that they would pass under 
the ordinary reader's eyes without exciting 
suspicion, and yet should be sufficiently 
varied to be distinguished without too 
great difficulty when at last the key was 
discovered and the deciphering begun. 

Not only are the differences admitted by 
Mrs. Gallup, especially in the case of the 
small characters, to be so slight that very 
close examination is required to perceive 
them, but she avers that Bacon was not 
satisfied with using only two fonts; he 
employed many different fonts, and some- 
times changed the order of their distribu- 
tion among the 44 A's M and "B's, " ap- 
parently for the purpose of more surely 
concealing his cipher, for he is represented 



plays, whose typographical eccentricities as saying that his life would be in dan^r 



have long been a puzzle, can be established, 
that fact would not in itself affect the 
question of the authorship of the plays. 
Being simply a matter of the types em- 
ployed, any printer, if he had the oppor- 
tunity — not to speak of a sufficient motive 
— could have inserted the story which Mrs. 
Gallup professes to have extracted. 

Of course Bacon himself could thus have 
inserted it without having had anything 
to do with the original composition of the 
plays. In fact, however, he claims in the 
alleged cipher story that he was the real 
author of those immortal compositions, as 
well as of other books, such as Spenser's 
44 Faerie Queen" and Marlowe's plays. 

But the reader is likely to say: 44 This 
is so simple a matter that it should have 
been cleared up long ago. If there are 
two kinds of type used in the folio edition 
of Shakespeare's plays, and if all the ital- 
icized portions are printed in that manner, 
and filled with a secret story, it ought to 
be the easiest thing in the world to estab- 
lish the fact by simple examination. " So it 
would be if the fonts of type alleged to 
have been employed by Bacon were as 
clearly distinguished from one another 
as are those which he used in illustrating 
the principle of the bi-literal cipher in his 
44 De Augmentis, " or those which we have 
selected for a similar purpose. But, in 



if the fact became known that he was 
using this method of handing down to 
posterity secrets concerning the highest 
personages in the state which the few who 
were acquainted with them dared not 
whisper above their breath. 

As Mr. Mallock has suggested, the thing 
to do is not to photograph the pages said 
to contain the cipher down to the dimen- 
sions of an octavo, as has been done, but 
to magnify them, in order that the typo- 
graphical variations may be made more 
evident. By adopting that plan it may be 
possible to submit the whole question to a 
decisive test. At any rate, it is a question 
that can be tested by a mechanical exami- 
nation, and there certainly seems to be no 
occasion for the display of heat and bad 
temper that has been called forth in some 
quarters by the discussion. On the con- 
trary, it is full of interest, whichever way it 
may be decided. 

Returning to the revelations which Mrs. 
Gallup assures us have been extracted from 
the books named with the aid of the bi- 
literal cipher, we come upon another point 
more surprising still. The bi-literal cipher 
is believed by her to have been intended 
as a key to other, more difficult, forms of 
cipher embedded by Bacon in his various 
works. The most important of these is de- 
scribed as a 4 4 word-cipher, " the translation 
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of which does not depend upon the use 
of any special type, but is to be effected 
by means of certain key-words and direc- 
tions given in the bi-literal cipher. This 
word-cipher, if it exists, could not have 
been inserted in a work originally composed 
without reference to it, but; could only be 
worked into the web and woof of the com- 
position by the original author, and to as- 
sert, as the story does, that Bacon was able 
to compose the finest plays that we know 
under the name of Shakespeare merely as 
cl#aks for other hidden plays and narratives 
is indeed to tax credulity to its limit. 

It will be observed that the "word- 
cipher" does not admit of any such me- 
chanical test as can be applied to the 
bi-literal cipher, but is a subject for choice, 
judgment and ingenuity in interpretation, 
so that, to anybody not predisposed to ac- 
cept it, it can never appeal with convinc- 
ing force, as the bi-literal would do if once 
the typographical differences on which it 
is based could be completely established. 
Let the bi-literal cipher's presence be 
demonstrated beyond a peradventure, and 
then the word-cipher would stand a better 
chance of acceptance, because the other 
asserts its existence. The word-cipher 
compels those who accept it to believe that 
the person who put the ciphers in Shake- 
speare's plays and Bacon's learned treatises 
and the poems and dramatic compositions 
of. Marlowe, Spenser, Peele and Greene 
and the "Anatomy of Melancholy" called 
Burton's actually produced all of those 
works ! 

Using the word-cipher, and following 
the clues afforded by the bi-literal, Mrs. 
Gallup has recently deciphered, as she 
avers, one of the concealed tragedies of 
Bacon. It is called "The Tragedy of 
Anne Boleyn, ' ' and is made up of bits from 
many of Shakespeare's plays, matched 
together. For instance, we find Romeo's 
words put into the mouth of King Henry 
VIII. and applied by him to Anne Boleyn: 

" O she doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! " 

'All this is well calculated to repel dis- 
passionate investigation of Mrs. Gallup's 
claims because it so far offends the com- 
mon sense and judgment of the reader that 



he must be tempted to throw the whole 
thing overboard at once. If the alleged 
discovery can ever be rendered acceptable 
to unprejudiced investigation, it must be 
on the basis of the bi-literal cipher alone. 
Let Mrs. Gallup successfully meet Mr. 
Mallock's challenge by taking, as he sug- 
gests, the epistle from Macbeth to Lady 
Macbeth ("Macbeth," Act. I, Scene 5), 
which is one of the passages in the first 
folio printed in italics, and indicating 
under each letter the font to which, accord- 
ing to her interpretation, it belongs. 
Then let Mr. Mallock have the passage 
photographically enlarged, so that the 
dullest eye can detect the smallest differ- 
ences in the letters, and when the result is 
printed the public will have a fair chance 
to judge for itself. 

But, whatever the outcome of the dis- 
cussion aroused by Mrs. Gallup's book may 
be, the story that Francis Bacon appears 
to tell in its pages does not fail in interest. 
The well-known fact that historical rumor 
has long whispered hints touching many 
of his alleged revelations serves to draw 
attention to them. Some of Mrs. Gallup's 
critics intimate that those rumors may 
really be the sole foundation of her deci- 
pherings. But they do not accuse her of 
wilful invention, and if she has dreamed 
these things it must be admitted that she 
dreams interestingly. 

Listen to Bacon's complaint of the injus- 
tice done him, as Mrs. Gallup says she 
reads it in the double types of the "Ad- 
vancement of Learning" : 

"Queen Elizabeth, the late soveraigne, 
wedded, secretly, th' Earle, my father, at 
th' Tower of London, and afterwards at 

th' house of Lord P this ceremony 

was repeated, but not with any of the 
pompe and ceremonie that sorteth wel 
with queenly espousals, yet with a suffi- 
cient number of witnesses. 

"I therfore, being the first borne sonne 
of this union should sit upon the throne, 
ruling the people over whom the Supreame 
Soveraigne doth shewe my right, as hath 
beene said, whilst sutf'ring others to 
keepe the royall power. 

"A foxe, seen oft at our Court in th' 
forme and outward appearance of a man, 
named Robert Cecill — the hunchback — 
must answer at th' Divine Araignment to 
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my charge agains' him, for he despoyled 
me ruthlessly. Th' Queene, my mothtr, 
might in course of events which follow 'd 
their revelations regarding my birth and 
parentage, without doubt having some 
naturall pride in her offspring, often have 
shewne us no little attenntion had not the 
crafty foxe aroused in that tiger- like 
spiritt th* jealousy that did so tormente 
the Queene [that] neyther night nor day 
brought her respite from such suggestions 
about my hope that I might bee England's 
King. 

44 He told her my endeavours were all 
for sovereign tie and honour, a perpetuall 
intending and constant hourlie practising 
some one thing urged or imposed, it should 
seeme, by that absolute, inhere' t, honora- 
bly deriv'd necessitie of a conservation of 
roiail dignity. 

44 He bade her observe the strength, 
breadth and com passe, at an early age, of 
th 1 intellectual powers I displaied, and 
ev'n deprecated th 1 gen'rous disposition or 
graces of speech which wonne me manie 
friends, implying that my gifts would thus, 
no doubt, uproot her, because I would, 
like Absalom, steale awaie th' people's 
harts and usurp the throne whilst my 
mother was yet alive." 

Bacon appears also as frequently lament- 
ing the tragic death of his (alleged) 
brother Robert, Earl of Essex, and in 
44 King Lear" Mrs. Gallup reads from the 
bi-literal cipher a statement that Essex's 
life might have been saved if a signet-ring 
that he desired to have presented to his 
mother had reached her. 44 As hee had 
beene led to bel'eve he had but to send 
the ring to her and th' same would at 
a mome't's warni'g bring rescue or reliefe, 
he reived vainly, alas! on this promis'd 
ayde. ... It shal bee well depicted 
in a play, and you wil be instructted to 
discypher it fully." 

In Ben Jonson's 44 Masques, " Mrs. Gallup 
says, she finds among other things this 
statement in Bacon's bi-literal cipher: 

4 'The next volume will be under W. 
Shakespeare's name. As some which have 
now been produced have borne upon the 
title-page his name though all are my owne 
work, I have allow'd it to stand on manie 



others which I myselfe regard as equall in 
merite. When I have assum'd men's 
names, th' next step is to create for each 
a stile naturall to th' man that yet should 
[let] my owne bee scene, as a thrid o' 
warpe in ray entire fabricke soe that it may 
be all mine." 

In the same work Bacon is represented 
as saying that Spenser, Greene, Peele and 
Marlowe have sold him their names. This, 
it would appear, was not the case with 
Ben Jonson, of whom he speaks as his 
friend, and the implication is that Jonson 
knew what Bacon was doing with regard to 
the others. 

Several times Bacon is made to refer to 
the murder of Amy Robsart, the Earl of 
Leicester's wife, of whom he intimates, 
as rumor has long done, that the Earl 
wished to rid himself in order to marry 
Elizabeth. 

The stories of his royal birth, of his love 
for Marguerite of Navarre, and all the rest 
of the tale are repeated again and again 
from the various books in which the cipher 
is said to lie. Frequently Bacon appeals 
to the unknown decipherer whom he 
trusts some future time to produce, urging 
him to spare no pains to unearth the 
hidden things and promising him undying 
fame for his labor. 

Among other things alleged to be con- 
tained in Bacon's ciphers are translations 
of Homer and of Virgil, part of which, in 
resounding blank verse, Mrs. Gallup pub- 
lishes in her book. And some of her 
critics aver that it bears evidence of having 
been based upon Pope's translation of the 
44 Iliad," because it contains names and 
descriptions that Pope introduced without 
any warrant from Homer. 

It is strongly urged by some of Mrs. 
Gallup's critics that if Bacon wished to 
tell such a story as is here put in his mouth 
he would never have done it in so cum- 
brous a fashion, but would simply have 
written it down and placed it under seal, 
in trustworthy hands, to be opened and 
read by posterity. But if, in spite of such 
objections, the existence of the cipher 
should be proved, the question would then 
arise: 44 Who did put it there, if Bacon 
didn't, and for what end?" 
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-HIS FIB8T PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By Julian Ralph. 



IT is almost needless to say that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt began his public career 
with stress amid storm. The phrase, "the 
strenuous life, * ' which he has popularized, 
with the result that we never think of it 
without remembering its author, is no mere 
phrase to him — any more than when it is 
used to describe the present era of Ameri- 
canism. It reflects his career and describes 
his development. The local political situa- 
tion in New York city was such as might 
have been looked for after a Titanic 
struggle against William M. Tweed's mis- 
rule and after that Tammany ' 'boss's" 
trial, imprisonment, escape, exile and 
death. It was a period of rest veiling a 
preparation for a conflict with the evil that 
lived after its greatest champion had been 
removed. Corruption remained, both 
parties were to a large extent officered by 
dishonest men, the government was rotten, 
the people '8 sense of right and wrong was 
dulled, the Aldermen and the state Legis- 
lature were mainly composed of spoilsmen, 
and corporations ordered laws made for 
money or relied upon bribery to render in- 
operative those statutes which interfered 
with their projects. If it was not at that 
precise time (1881-82) that James Bryce 
made his great study of our institutions, 
the general period and conditions were the 
same. 

Roscoe Conkling led the Republicans of 
the state, and the successor to Tweed was 
John Kelly. Kelly was opposed and aided 
by a sorry lot of Republican district leaders : 
opposed when the only issue was partisan 
supremacy ; aided when any reform spirit or 
movement drove together all whose life- 
purpose was to rule the city for their own 
pockets all the time. 

Theodore Roosevelt was twenty- four 
years of age in 1882. He came of a line 
of eight generations of New York city 
Roosevelts who had taken part in public 
affairs ever since the year 1700, when 
Nicolas, a bolter by trade, served as an 
Alderman. In each of six generations a 
Roosevelt, in the direct line behind the 



President, had served in the Common . 
Council, and the President's father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather had all been 
members of the^Assembly. In private life 
they were sugar-refiners, bankers and trus- 
tees of charitable institutions. When wars 
came, the Roosevelts were equally active 
and masterly. Though of Dutch origin, 
they took the patriot side in the Revolu- 
tion. And of course they were found on 
the side of right in the War of 1812. The 
once pure Dutch blood of the family is 
greatly altered in the President's veins. 
He claims to be but twenty-five per cent. 
Dutch, and seventy- five per cent. Scotch, 
Irish and French Huguenot. 

With his ancestry and the example set 
by his forbears, it is not surprising that 
the boy of 1882 should be found a member 
of the Republican organization and an ac- 
tive figure in the councils of the district in 
which he lived. 4t I have always believed, 
and do yet," he said to me in the days 
when he was a Police Commissioner, "that 
a man should join a political organization 
and should attend the primaries; that he 
should not be content to be governed, but 
should do his part in the work. ' ' 

The very marrow and essence of republi- 
canism is in that sentiment, and it would 
be well indeed for our country if all of us 
pondered and acted upon it. It was far 
more than a mere sentiment with the future 
President. He went to the political head- 
quarters, attended all the meetings and 
took his part in whatever was forward. 
The district was what was then known as 
a "brown-stone district," which is to say, 
a region of residences of well-to-do families. 
Its "boss;" or leader, was "Jake" Hess — 
a typical machine chieftain at a time when 
there was too little difference in either 
morals or methods between the Republican 
and the Tammany Hall politicians. The 
brown-stone element found its affairs man- 
aged by Jake Hess without knowing pre- 
cisely how his leadership came about. It 
was because they were "contented to be 
governed" and "took no part in the work" 
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that they found their votes swelling the 
strength of the corrupt men in the alder- 
manic chamber and the Legislature at 
Albany. Wherever we see iniquity in 
public life and wherever scandal smirches 
the fair fame of our institutions, the cause 
always has been and must continue to be 
this same self-indulgent acquiescence in the 
mischief that flows from a decent citizen- 
ship which will not stir itself to assist in 
the government and the crooked activity of 
those who see their chance to misgovern in 
their own selfish interest. 

Now, in 1881, as if to aid the fates 
which had young Roosevelt's career in their 
charge, the "brown-stone" residents awoke 
from their stupor, roused themselves against 
their leader, defeated his candidate for 
the Assembly and sent young Theodore 
Roosevelt to Albany in his place. From 
what we know of the maturer man, with 
his varied and brilliant record, we are 
likely to imagine that his election came 
like a thunderclap to the old sordid war- 
horses of his party, to the " raiders" in the 
Legislature, to the lobbyists who played 
with the Legislature as if it were their pri- 
vate Punch and Judy show, and to the 
thoughtful citizens of the city and state. 
Yet this was not at all the fact. His polit- 
ical birth was as the budding of one plant 
in a garden full. He was not known to the 
people. "Jake" Hess thought Roosevelt's 
election was merely an annoying episode, 
and in Albany the veterans of the little 
parliament and their masters in the lobby 
merely smiled and remarked, "They have 
sent up another silk-stocking.". Moreover, 
he was the youngest member of the Legis- 
lature and he looked it. 

And yet within two months Theodore 
Roosevelt was the undisputed leader of the 
Republicans in the house. He could not 
have achieved this place of command or 
kept it, had he been forced to battle alone 
against the crookedness and moral apathy 
of his fellow Republicans and the opposing 
Democrats. But it happened that there 
were a few other earnest, upright, energetic 
young men, such as Assemblymen Howe 
and Church and one or two more, who 
admired Roosevelt's courage and sympa- 
thized with his straightforward, honest 
aims. I am certain that I do no injustice 
to the other high-minded men in the 



Assembly when I say that not one of them 
could have done — or would have attempted 
— what Theodore Roosevelt did. They 
would have "voted straight" and spoken 
for honesty because they were clean -souled 
men, but to begin, and keep up to the end, 
a ceaseless, fierce, uncompromising conflict 
with the evil forces on the surface and 
beneath it, as Roosevelt did, is not what 
most men were born with either a taste or 
a capacity for. Roosevelt made himself 
the leader by the force of his enthusiasm. 
He became the champion of the people by 
hammering at the head of corruption when- 
ever it showed itself and by inventing new 
legislation designed to obstruct or to pre- 
vent misgovernment and criminal uses of 
public trusts. 

The lobby was very powerful in Albany 
at this time, and both made and wielded 
large sums of money, mainly provided by 
New York city corporations seeking unfair 
commercial advantages. In tWs period 
the New York elevated railroads were 
allowed to be constructed in the public 
highways, through at least one park, be- 
fore and almost against the upper windows 
of the houses— eccentricities of legislation, 
of , popular lethargy and of private greed 
which busied the courts for years afterward 
with the suits of persons claiming damages. 
The elevated roads and the surface street- 
car interests were making excessive de- 
mands upon the city and state governments 
when Roosevelt sprang into the arena of 
public affairs. He at once set himself the 
tasks of opposing whatever was unjust in 
the aims of these corporations and of pro- 
viding New York city with a charter de- 
signed to close many existing openings for 
abuses. 

One of his first resolutions was offered in 
order to bring about an investigation of 
Judge Westbrook's official conduct in rela- 
tion to suits brought against the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway. An investigation was 
always granted when asked for in that 
period, especially if a wealthy corporation 
could be rendered uneasy and anxious to 
ward off exposure of its methods of deal- 
ing with public bodies. Mr. Roosevelt 
carried his point and the investigation was 
held, but the majority of the investigating 
committee declared Judge Westbrook inno- 
cent of any action for which he could be 
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impeached. Mr. Roosevelt made a power- 
ful fight to prevent this verdict, but failed ; 
yet, failing, he attracted the respectful 
attention of all the people of the state. 

He was reelected to the Assembly by a 
vote that was two thousand ballots ahead 
of the rest of his ticket, and the beginning 
of 1883 saw him back in his seat in the 
Assembly as firmly placed as ever. Now 
the Democrats were in complete control of 
both branches of the Legislature, and there 
were with them many Republicans who 
aided them in all dubious legislation not 
distinctly of a partizan nature. The forces 
for good government and the rescue of 
popular rights were mainly embodied in the 
persons of Mr. Roosevelt, his few lieutenants 
and in the Governor, who was Grover Cleve- 
land. Not only did Grover Cleveland stand 
for clean politics and pure government, 
but his broad views of state and municipal 
needs were such as brought to his support 
the ablest and the best men in both political 
parties. 

With the beginning of the session Roose- 
velt renewed his attack upon the elevated 
railroad companies, and advocated a bill 
requiring the companies to reduce their fare 
from ten to five cents. The bill passed 
both houses after much agitation, but it 
was vetoed by Governor Cleveland on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional be- 
cause it disregarded the implied obliga- 
tions which had arisen between the state 
and the elevated railroads when their fran- 
chise was granted. 

Roosevelt recognized the weight of this 
argument. He was not the man to pre- 
serve a stolid acquiescence in error when 
that error had been demonstrated. A mo- 
tion came up to pass the bill over the 
Governor's veto, and Mr. Roosevelt aston- 
ished his associates by opposing it. He 
astonished them still more by the manfully 
frank and courageous method of his opposi- 
tion. 

"I have to say with shame," he began, 
4 'that when I voted for this bill, I did not 
act as I think I ought to have acted, and 
as I generally have acted, on the floor of 
this house. For the only time, I did at 
that time vote Contrary to what I think to 
be honestly right. I have to confess that 
I weakly yielded, partly to a vindictive 
feeling toward} the infernal thieves who 



have that railroad in charge and partly to 
the popular voice in New York. For the 
managers of the elevated railroads I have 
as little feeling as any man here, and if it 
were possible I would be willing to pass a 
bill of attainder against Gould and all of 
his associates. I realize that they have 
done the most incalculable harm to this 
community — with their hired stock-jobbing 
newspaper, with their corruption of the 
judiciary and with their corruption of this 
house. It is not a question of doing right 
to them, for they are merely common 
thieves. As to the resolution — a petition 
handed in by the directors of the company 
— signed by Gould and .his son, I would 
pay more attention to a petition signed by 
Barney Aaron, Owen Geoghegan and Billy 
McGlory than I would pay to that paper, 
because I regard these men as part of an 
infinitely dangerous order — the wealthy 
criminal class." 

This was an important, almost a sensa- 
tional, moment in the history of the state. 
The people of New York city were at first 
stunned and then outraged in their moral 
feelings by the operations of the elevated 
railroads, and this bill to reduce the pas- 
senger rate on those lines seemed to all a 
mere trifle of justice to be asked of a 
Legislature which all believed to be manip- 
ulated by the city's great iron -legged 
octopus. Cleveland stood as President 
Roosevelt does to-day in the popular mind, 
as an honest, frank, fearless champion of 
the liberties of the people. "When he 
vetoed ' ' the five-cent-fare bill, ' ' the act so 
surprised and shocked the populace that it 
wa3 commonly declared that the Governor 
4 'had killed his future." Theodore 
Roosevelt's declaration that he was 
ashamed of having aided the passage of 
the bill raised the younger statesman far 
above the popular horizon, to a height at 
which all the people could see and study 
him. 

Both these "coming" men were candi- 
dates at the polls that year and both were 
elected — Cleveland to the presidency, 
Roosevelt back again for the third time to 
the Assembly. Roosevelt declared himself a 
candidate for Speaker of the Assembly, and 
at the end of a severe contest was beaten 
by the machine politicians of his party, 
who both feared and disliked him. His 
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term at the head of the chamber was not to 
be, and it was well for the people that this 
was the case, for as Speaker he could not 
have served the public as well as in his 
seat on the floor, where he at once became 
the leader of the now Republican majority. 
The most important measure of the year 
was the Edson Charter of the city of New 
York, a reform measure which put all the 
municipal departments under. single heads 
and gave to the Mayor full power to ap- 
point ao/i remove the city officers. Before 
this became the law the Aldermen could 
veto the Mayor's appointments, and to this 
fact had been due much of the pernicious 
power of "Boss" Tweed. Mayor Edson's 
bill had been before the Legislature in 
1883, but was defeated. 

Now, in 1884, during Mr. Roosevelt's 
third term as an Assemblyman, it was again 
brought forward. It was owing to his 
persistence and hold upon the public heart 
that this measure became the law, and it 
has been said that his triumph in this 
matter was the greatest service he ren- 
dered the public while in the Legislature. 
That is doubtless the case, but his value 
to the best interests of the people by no 
means stopped with this action. He was 
chairman of a committee of five for the 
investigation of all the departments of the 
government of New York city. His 
exposure of abuses in the Police Depart- 
ment was the direct source of the great 
Lexow investigation which followed. The 
need of this cleansing became apparent too 
late for the Roosevelt committee to under- 
take it, but that committee had already 
uncovered many and general abuses of a 
startling nature and it only remained for 
Roosevelt to provide correctives in the form 
of a series of reform bills, which he not 
only drafted and presented, but was able to 
force through the Legislature. These bills 
stripped the County Clerk of an income 
(through fees) of more than eighty thou- 

( To be con 



sand dollars a yoar, destroyed the Sheriff's 
personal profits of one hundred thousand 
dollars a year and affected the spoils of the 
Registrar's office in the same way, each of 
these officials being put upon a salary. 
Much else was done by Roosevelt in this 
closing year of his legislative career, and 
at this time he made it apparent that civil - 
service reform was very close to his desires. 
I remember him as a legislator very 
clearly. A boyish figure he cut when he 
rose to speak, but his frank face, wide, 
earnest eyes and his smile, blending kind- 
liness and humor, won an instant and re- 
spectful interest which he was able by 
sheer vim and force and earnestness to 
transform into respectful and often excited 
attention. He was called by his antag- 
onists on the floor a "dude," a 4< silk- 
stocking, " a "Knickerbocker aristocrat," 
and when he was to be answered the Tam- 
many men often began by saying, "Now 
that we have heard the bettah thought, ' ' 
et cetera. But Roosevelt was very unlike a 
dude and an aristocrat in the democracy 
of his ways. He was frank and kindly in 
manner toward all his associates who ex- 
hibited brains and force, no matter whether 
they were Democrats or Republicans, pot- 
house - keepers or men of leisure. He 
walked several miles every morning, and 
lived a healthful, studious and systematic 
life. At times his friends feared for his 
safety, because there were dangerous men 
among the politicians, heelers and lobbyists 
whose every wicked aim was sure to be de- 
tected and opposed by Roosevelt. I think, 
however, that he was never molested at all 
except in the side-tones of some loungers 
in a country tavern near Albany where the 
embryo President halted one day in one of 
his long, brisk walks. On that occasion he 
paused long enough to knock one of his 
annoyers down and to remark, "I may be a 
dude, but I am willing to deal with* any 
one else who wants what this man has got. ' ' 

tinued.) 
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a strong > Not long ago I met Mr. 
S3S^i^iZX^> James J. Hill, who had 
the happiness to be born 
in Canada — now of St. 
Paul and the Round 
World. I had been told 
1 at various times that 
| Mr. Hill was "strictly 
commercial," but what 
was my surprise when 
at once, after we had 
shaken hands, he 
feinted and reached for me, left and 
right, this way: "Oh, yes, I know you — 
was reading one of your books yesterday. 
What's the use of your comparing Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt to the disadvantage 
of either? Rubens represented the danc- 
ing sunlight and the other man the 
shadows. Now it is like this . ." 

and in two minutes I was groggy and hang- 
ing on the ropes. Soon he was pushing 
me all over the ring — see? I couldn't find 
him, but he was finding me right along. 
He declared I had said that Handel wrote 
"The Messiah." I tried to explain that I 
wrote it "Elijah," but the rogue printers, 
et cetera — but the man counted me out. 

My opinion to-day is that James J. Hill 
is the strongest personality in America, and 
withal is possessed of a common sense that 
is most uncommon. I append the follow- 
ing, just as a taste of his quality : 

"The railroad interests in this country 
are not the greatest, after all ! The agri- 
cultural interests are most important. They 
represent one-half the population of the 
United States, one- half the capital, and 
about all the patriotism, religion and feel- 
ing there is. 

"The country rules the cities. I should 



be sorry to see the time come when the city 
interests controlled the country. At pres- 
ent they do not. Whenever a situation 
comes up where the integrity of the country 
is at stake, the agricultural interests rise up 
in a body and sweep the obstacle aside. It 
is the man who owns the land, the area 
upon which we live, who is the strongest 
factor in affairs." Elbert Hubbard. 

* * * * 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The Captain plans ; the Power aloft that 

sits 
Unveils the sun — and this is Austerlitz. 

A wiser plan the Captain never drew ; 
But the rain falls — and this is Waterloo. 
William Young. 

* * * * 




Dr. D. K. Pearsons is a rich man who 
is known for his liberal gifts of money to 
colleges. It has been his custom not to 
concentrate his gifts, but to put satisfac- 
tory lumps of money here or there where it 
seemed to him they would do good. That 
has bred in him the habit of comparing 
the work of various colleges in different 
parts of the country, and forming estimates 
and opinions as to its usefulness. The 
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newspapers quoted him as saying the other 
day that he would put no more money into 
Eastern colleges. His future investments of 
that sort are to go west of Chicago. "They 
are through raising the kind of boys in the 
East, M said he, "that made this country 
what it is. The type of man that made 
New England famous a hundred years ago 
grows now in the West. Eastern boys are 
effeminate. They are being reared in too 
much luxury, and have not that sturdiness 
that characterizes the Western boy. ' ' He 
grumbled about college athletics and pre- 
ferred the exercise which a lad might get 
by sawing wood and planting potatoes, and 
he thought that one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year ought to pay all a student's 
expenses in any college. 

Now it is nonsense to call Eastern boys 
"effeminate, " but still it is possible to 
understand Doctor Pearsons' feeling. He 
likes the early stages of civilization better 
than the later ones, and has more sympathy 
with the sort of education that makes suc- 
cessful pioneers than with that which quali- 
fies men to be useful and progressive, in 
older, richer and more polished com- 
munities. He is right enough in determin- 
ing to divert his surplus funds to Okla- 
homa and Wyoming. No doubt they are 
needed there. Let his benefactions spread 
where his sympathies are most enlisted. 
But his disparagement of Eastern boys, 
though comprehensible, is mistaken. 

What made the men who, as he says, 
"made the country what it is" was oppor- 
tunity. The East furnished the raw ma- 
terial, but the school was the West itself, 
where the work waited to be done. The 
East raises good men still, but the West has 
been settled. Its great school of pioneers 
is closed. Of course its development is far 
from complete, but its completion does 
not wait any more on Eastern energy. 

The man who said that t4 no man ever 
got rich with his coat off" made a pretty 
shrewd remark. The men who made the 
country what it is did plenty of work with 
their coats off, and some of them in due 
time did get rich notwithstanding. But 
in our day the most important and difficult 
work — the work that is best paid because 
of its difficulty, the work that is most 
indispensable to the further progress of the 
country — is done by men who keep their 



coats on. The East raises and trains its 
share of them, and the Eastern colleges are 
constantly taking thought to train them 
better. A greater labor than even that of 
making this country what it is is to make 
it and keep it what it ought to be. It is 
for that work that the rising generation is 
to be trained. It is more a work of spe- 
cialists than the robust and splendid labor 
of development that preceded it, and 
there is every prospect that Eastern men 
will hold their own in it. 

As for the luxury in which Eastern boys 
are said to be reared, is there not such a 
thing as becoming immune to luxury by 
experience of it? In the Eastern colleges 
lads have carpets on their floors and hot 
and cold water and such like indulgences 
that spartans like Doctor Pearsons may 
consider enervating. But to have such 
things about one from youth tends to 
make one think little of them. They are 
not bad for the health, but rather favora- 
ble to it. Moreover the most strenuous 
life nowadays is city life,- and men who 
live it for all it is worth are hard put to it 
to keep well. Luxury for them means a 
refuge in the country, a holiday in the 
woods, horses to ride, games to play. More 
luxuries, so profitable to the maintenance 
of energy, money can and does supply. 

What the Eastern environment is the 
Western environment soon will be. If 
Eastern boys are reared in too much 
luxury, it is because the East is too rich. 
That complaint the West has caught, and it 
is going to have a bad case of it mighty 
soon. Whatever is the matter with the 
Eastern boy is going straightway to be the 
matter with the Western boy. You can't 
raise frontiersmen when there is no frontier 
left; you can't raise pioneers in an old 
country, and measured by its wealth our 
country is old already. Very soon the 
kind of work colleges do in Massachusetts 
will be done by colleges in Oklahoma, and 
done for lads of very much the same species. 
Ward Sandford. 
* * * * 

Events in the Philippines 
move obscurely enough 
to us who try to observe 
them from this distance. A little story 
which I ran across recently in J. M. Guyau's 
''Education and Heredity' ' seems to throw 
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some light on the prospects of an early 
settlement : 

44 What has always distinguished the 
savages of the Philippines from the other 
Polynesian races is their indomitable pas- 
sion for liberty. In a massacre on the 
island of Luzon, made by native soldiers 
under the order of a Spanish officer, a little 
black, of about three years old, was seized 
by the troops and brought to Manila. An 
American obtained permission from the 
government to adopt him, and he was 
baptised under the name of Pedrito. As 
soon as he was. old enough, efforts were 
made to give him all the instruction that 
could be obtained in that remote land. 
The old residents, knowing the character 
of the Negritos, predicted that sooner or 
later the youth would return to his native 
mountains. Thereupon his adopted father 
took little Pedrito to Paris and London, 
and only returned after two years of 
travel. On his return, Pedrito spoke 
Spanish, French, and English, with all the 
facility with which the black races are 
gifted; he wore thin patent-leather boots, 
and' 'everybody in Manila still remembers 
the grave manner, worthy of any gentle- 
man, with which he received the first ad- 
vances of those who had not been intro- 
duced to him.' Two years had scarcely 
elapsed after his return from Europe, when 
he disappeared from the house of his 
patron. It would, in all probability, 
never have been known what had become 
of the adopted child of the philanthropic 
Yankee, if a European had not come across 
him in a remarkable way. A Prussian 
naturalist, a relative of the celebrated 
Humboldt, resolved to make the ascent of 
Mount Mariveles, a mountain not far from 
Manila. He had almost reached the summit 
of the peak when he suddenly saw before 
him a swarm of little blacks. The Prus- 
sian prepared to sketch a few faces, when 
one of the savages came forward and smiled, 
and asked him in English if he knew an 
American in Manila of the name of Graham. 
It was our Pedrito. He told his whole 
: story, and when he had ended, the nat- 
uralist in vain endeavored to persuade him 
;to return with him to Manila." 

.Ten millions of people with this heredity ! 
What an undertaking, to assimilate them 
Into our body politic ! J. B. Walkeu. 




Joe John was born uex' door 

When I was four. 
You see that porch, 'n' grapevine chair? 
His mother ust to rock him there 

'N' sing to him 
All afternoon, 'u' I'u'd creep 
Up to the fence, 'n' hide, 'n' peep. 
'^r wonder if he'd ever be 
Big enough to play with me 

'N' my dog Tim. 
'N' I was puffed 'n' proud 'n' all 
'Cause I was big 'n' he was small. 
But when his mother'd give him cakes, 
'N' bread, 'n' jam, 'u' jell— my sakes I 
I wasn't big— just four, you see— 
'N' wished that bunch o' clothes was me 

Instid o' him. 




Joe John growed strong 'n' fast; 

•N' when at last 
He was 'most big as me, we went 
To school. Our mothers said we spent 

Too much o' vim 
A-getlin' into mischief; guess 
They'd oughter knowed the best, •uless 
It was old Nigger Pete we ust 
To argy into visitin' our roost 

'N' then loose Tim. 
At school we kept it up. 'N' Joe 
He alius led the doiu's, though 
It wasn't 'cause he was the worst, 
But 'cause he alius would be first. 
'N' he'd get caught 'n' I'd go free; 
But somehow I 'u'd wish 'twas me 

Instid o' him. 




When Joe was twenty-two— 

The same as you, 
I guess, though bigger 'cross the back, 
'N' you're not small— he had' a knack 

O' lookin' grim 
Whenever some big job 'u'd try 
To get the best o 1 him ; while I, 
Too weak, 'u'd gen'rally throw down 
The sponge. But when I y u Joy struck town, 

Shy-eyed 'u' slim, # 
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Joe had his hardest job o' life 
A-gettiii' her to be his wife. 
But though she stood agin him long, 
It couldn't last— he was too strong. 
He won her when just twenty-three ; 
'N' I, though helpiu', wished 'twas me 
Instid o' him. 




A home two years or more ; 

•N' then came war- 
Just when Joe John's was bluest sky 
'N' him 'n' me was layin' by 

For little Jim. 
(They'd named him that for me, you know, 
Both guessin' what I'd tried to show 
No sign of.) 'N' of course we went 
'N' shouldered guns, 'n'— 'scuse me ; bent 

My glasses-rim 
'N' can't see good ; must get 'era fixed ; 
Makes things sometimes a little mixed. 
Well, Joe was shot 'n' killed, that's all, 
In our last fight. Lu died that fall. 
'N' alius since that day with Lee, 
When long still nights I'd lie awake 
•N' feel as if my heart "u'd break, 
I've wished that God had taken me 

Instid o' him. 

J. Norman Shreve. 



The lady heard the matches split off and 
then she heard the scrape and scratch. 
"Are you ill, Waldo?' ' again-ahe called in 
alarm. "111! Ill nothing — why don't 
you say sick? — there is no one listening. 
No, I am not ill. I have an idea and 
wanted to write it down, but these con- 
founded cheap matches you bought of that 
Connecticut pedler will not light — plague 
take everything that comes from Connecti- 
cut, say I." 

Then there was a final scratch on the 
wall, and philosophy came to Mr. Compen- 
sation's rescue, as he said, "Well, well, it 
wasn't much of an idea anyway, besides 
that, I've really forgotten what it was." 

And he crawled back into bed. 

In the morning Mrs. Emerson discovered 
that every tooth had been broken out of 
her high-back comb. 

Elbert Hubbard. 



J WHERE IS BOSTON!! 



AN ANECDOTE 
OF EMERSON. 



There is a story that bears 
upon its features the mel- 
low tinge of time, to the effect that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once got up in the middle 
of the night and, in the course of his 
gropings, fell over a chair or two and 
knocked down the family what-not. 

Mrs. Emerson felt softly for her mate, 
and finding that he was not there guessed 
the source of the confusion, and called in 
alarm, "Waldo, Waldo, are you ill?" 

And the placid answer was, "No, my 
dear; only an idea." 

So that is the story, but the new version 
runs this way: Mr. Emerson got up in 
the middle of the night and, after falling 
over the family rocking-chair and knock- 
ing a plaster-of-Paris cast off the mantel, 
was accosted by his good wife thus: "Are 
you ill, Waldo?" 

And there was no answer — save the 
scratching of matches on wall, floor, 
bureau and chairs. This was in the day 
when matches came in sticks and you broke 
them off. 




I think it was Shakespeare who said, 
"Some people have achieved greatness, 
some have had greatness thrust upon them 
and others were born in Boston." The 
other day, being introduced to a man in a 
London drawing-room, I said to him, "I 
think I have the pleasure of speaking to 
an American." "Well," he said, after 
some hesitation, "I'm from Boston." I 
did not know the distinction before, and I 
apologized. Now, will you please tell 
me: Where is Boston? In my innocence, 
or, if you prefer, in my ignorance, I had 
always thought that Boston was in America. 

Last June, traveling from London to 
Paris via Newhaven, Dieppe and Rouen, 
I occupied, from Dieppe to Paris, a com- 
partment where I had two fellow pas- 
sengers, an Englishman and an American, 
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or rather (please excuse me) a Bostonian. 
The Englishman and the Bostonian were 
the whole time engaged in conversation, 
and, during the two hours and a half that 
the journey lasted, I gathered considerable 
information on the subject of Boston, but 
when I left that carriage in Paris I felt I 
still remained in complete ignorance of 
where Boston exactly lay on the map of the 
world. A quarter of an hour or so before 
arriving at our destination, the English- 
man said to the Bostonian, "Where are 
you going to stop in Paris?" "Well," 
replied the Bostonian, "I was thinking of 
stopping at Meurice's, but it is always so 
full of damned Americans. And where are 
you going to stop yourself?" "Well," 
said the Englishman, "I was thinking of 
stopping at Meurice's too, but it is always 
so full of damned Englishmen!" 

One of the worst shams of English 
"smart society" is to run down England 
and everything English. All this is hum- 
bug, hypocrisy, Anglo-Saxon cant, a little 
failing of which I suspect the Bostonian 
to be slightly guijty. That Englishman 
who, in a London drawing-room, turns up 
his nose at the mention of everybody and 
everything English is the same man who, 
on the continents of Europe or America, 
turns up his nose at everything he sees, 
hears or eats, and seems to travel with the 
words "Civis britannicus sum" deeply en- 
graved on his bored, haughty forehead. I 
have often heard America and the Ameri- 
cans run down by Bostonians. I have 
heard them say that traveling in Europe 
would be tolerable, even a pleasure, but 
for the presence of Americans. Now I 
have been several times in Boston. I have 
admired that splendidly laid out and solidly 
built city. I have admired its refined 
society. I should be proud to call myself 
a Bostonian, and still more proud to call 
myself an American. But, I repeat it, 
all this is Anglo-Saxon cant. It is the 
hypocrisy of the man who pretends to hate 
being interviewed, or who calls "fiend" the 
sympathizer or admirer who pays him the 
compliment of asking him for his auto- 
graph. Singers call it an awful nuisance 
to be asked for an encore. When they 
don't get it, you should hear the language 
they use in the artists' room ! 

Max O'Rell. 




"Franoesea da Rimini" is to be pro- 
duced in London during the festivities 
incidental to the coronation. Afterward 
it comes this way. In the title-role is 
Duse. This lady is a great actress. The 
author of the drama is D'Annunzio. This 
gentleman is a great artist. In company 
with the German Emperor, Oom Paul and 
Mr. Croker, he figures among the celebri- 
ties of the age. Such figuring predicates 
not art merely but advertising. D'An- 
nunzio is master of both. 

Considered as an artist, his biography is 
brief but beautiful. Before he discovered 
that prose is more difficult, he wrote in 



verse. Thai 
not at all 
way, is vei 
other. It 
i n k s t an 
song-birds 
of modern 
lays be made 
gent, quit* 
and, in gh 




verse, while 
bad in one 
bad in an- 
mggests an 
filled with 
trilling lays 
Rome. These 
quite pun- 
pagan too, 
ing them out, 



as he happened to be young and good- 
looking, he found himself, like Byron, in 
a position to raise the deuce. 

That is what fame means to young poets. 
Occasionally to old ones. ,Afterwajrd came 
his novels, recently his plays. Through 
them all passion pours in a manner com- 
parable to lava. Volcanoes are entertaining, 
but only from afar. Those which he has 
described are composed of ink, of a grain 
of Sadism, the temperament known as 
artistic, and the Italian sky. They are un- 
suited to eyes not Latin. Even otherwise 
passion disquiets, it does not allure. Con- 
sidered as a theme, there is nothing heavier. 
Moreover, like Burgundy, it is no longer 
fancied. Shandygaffs of elegance and vin 
brut are more to contemporary taste. 
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Primeval Adam and Eve circulate as before. 
But fashion has decreed that they shall 
be properly attired, that they shall be 
elaborately garbed to boot. 

The adventures of Cupid are identical. 
He used to be naked and unashamed. Sub- 
sequently he got a coating of dirt. At 
present he is the same vicious little chap 
as before. But his wardrobe is complete. 
His trousers come from Bond Street, his 
shirts from the Rue de la Paix. He never 
says a word that could not be bawled 
through a ballroom. All of which D'An- 
nunzio has not entirely appreciated. His 
pen is not modish. Yet it has a saving 
grace. In the passion in which it splashes, 
the lack of allurement is psychological and 
exact. Melancholy sits brooding through 
it all. It does not make you much in love 
with love. In providing Chambertin it 
heightens the taste for champagne. It 
heightens, too, your appreciation of the ad- 
vertising ability of the author. In propor- 
tion as these wares have been reproved, so 
has his renown expanded. In that expan- 
sion he has collaborated very actively. 

D'Annunzio's initial advertisement con- 
sisted in the beatific complacency with 
which he contemplated the impropriety of 
his verse. His second advertisement was 
a duel. The lady in the case was a 
Neapolitan Duchess. Duchesses are very 
common in Naples. The last census 
enumerated five hundred. But the read- 
ing public was unaware of their frequence, 
and the advertisement was excellent. 
D'Annunzio then became negligent in re- 
gard to certain matters of which the penal 
code takes cognizance, and went trium- 
phantly to jail. Meanwhile he had pro- 
duced three novels. One of them hap- 
pened to be nothing less than a masterpiece. 
In connection with that novel he caused 
himself to be accused of plagiarism, wrote 
another which attracted the attention of 
Mr. Comstock, and became known even in 
Brooklyn. That is fame. 

One might fancy that therewith he 
would have sat content. Not a bit of it. 
His villa was entered. Or, rather, he said 
it was, which, of course, amounts to the 
same thing. , He said also that at the 
entering he did not fetch his gun, rail the 
police or make a fuss. He simply ap- 
proached the burglar and announced him- 



self. "Behold me; I am D'Annunzio." 
44 Not the D'Annunzio?" stammered the 
startled Fra Diavolo; 4i not t>he author of 
4 Et cetera, 7 4 Et cetera' ?" "The same." 
Whereupon Fra Diavolo, overcome, un- 
done, tumbled at his feet and with clasped 
hands implored his forgiveness. 

There was a very good advertisement 
also. But D'Annunzio is insatiable. He 
ran for Parliament. It will be assumed 
that he attempted the capture of possible 
votes with speeches on taxes, tariffs and 
timely topics. He did nothing of the 
kind. In the liquid of his Tuscan he 
talked Beauty. In the azure of Italian 
rhetoric he poetized on the Ideal. It will 
be assumed that he was turned down. He 
was elected. And there was another ad- 
vertisement. 

More recently he shocked the press of 
two worlds with rumors of his treacherous 
treatment of Duse. Before the rumors 
could subside it was found that the perfidy 
of his proceedings he had personally por- 
trayed in a novel. That was his last ad- 
vertisement. It is also his best. For, 
treading on its heels, came 4l Francesca da 
Rimini" with, in the title-rdle, Duse her- 
self. Considered as assaults on Fame, such 
advertisements merit applause. 

Edgar Saltus. 





The Vocahi/lary 
of Divorce 



A 



A persistent want of American society 
consequent upon our divorce operations is 
some standard of expression for use in de- 
fining divorced husbands and wives. 44 My 
late husband" is perfectly understood to 
mean a dead one. But how designate 
those husbands who are not dead, but gone 
before through the providence of our benef- 
icent divorce system? 4i The man to 
whom I was once married" is both awk- 
ward and ambiguous. "My ex-husband" 
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— that has a politico -official sound that 
makes the term seem unpleasantly .flippant 
in connection with the sacred office mar- 
riage confers. "My recent husband" 
somehow ascribes to a husband an indefi- 
nitely fleeting character that even divorce 
conditions in Oklahoma could scarcely war- 
rant. 4 'My first husband' ' raises an irrita- 
ting question concerning the number of 
others that have followed, while to speak 
of "my last husband" is not only a loose 
manner of speech, inasmuch as the current 
husband is later than the one just gone be- 
fore, but it is assuming more than divorce 
probabilities will allow to imply that any 
husband, who may be the last up to date, 
is really the last — the very, very last, 
don't you know. "My divorced husband" 
is a brutally frank way of putting it which 
Zola and his school might fancy, but 
scarcely answers the refined" requirements 
of really respectable society. Moreover, 
it gives no hint of which among possibly 
many divorced husbands the one referred to 
may be. Thus conversation and, by the 
same token, even social relations of New- 
port, Oklahoma, South Dakota — the United 
States generally — are confused for lack of 
a precise term, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that during the progress of debate on the 
divorce question in Congress some member 
— some member from Boston preferably — 
will be able to remove the etymological diffi- 
culties that at present confound the status 
of one's divorced relations by marriage. 

Floua McDonald Thompson. 




Prince Henry of Prussia's visit as the 
representative of the Kaiser at the christen- 
ing of the royal yacht by Miss Alice Roose- 



velt has a bit of psychology underlying it 
which has escaped public attention. Wil- 
helm of Germany, lo these fourteen years, 
has personified the "strenuous life" in 
Europe, and the meteoric rise of Theodore 
Roosevelt, with its revelation of combative, 
assertive, rectilinear qualities carried in a 
body of model robustness, could not fail to 
appeal to the hard-working Emperor. 
Inasmuch as our President carved his way 
up from the estate of simple gentleman 
through the activities of Assemblyman, 
ranchero, Civil Service and Police Com- 
missioner, Assistant Naval Secretary, Rough 
Rider Colonel, Governor and Vice-Presi- 
dent to his present high office, while ex- 
celling as rifleman, fencer, rider, hunter, 
boxer, walker and sprinter, with records 
in football and baseball, it meant more to 
the Kaiser, born to all his honors, than to 
us, to whom rapid rise is the common- 
place. Then Mr. Roosevelt is about the 
Kaiser's age — three months older to a day, 
but both»in their forty-fourth year — both 
are married and have good-sized families. 
These things count among the great as 
among others, so we can more easily see the 
Emperor asking the President to let Miss 
Roosevelt christen his yacht, like calling 
to like in a spirit of lofty brotherhood of 

. the mail-clad hand, one nature calling to 
the other from the depths of the subcon- 
scious as well as from the political and 
other tangibilities. 

Something whimsically like the sense of 
discomfort among the old German official 
world of the Bismarck era when Wilhelm 

J began his athletic reign was experienced 
in Washington last October. Mr. Roose- 
velt had just entered the White House. 
As all sorts of old heads, some empty, some 
full enough of gray matter, went shaking 
sagely around the purlieus of Potsdam and 
the Berlin Chancellerie in 1888, so the 
crustaceans of the national capital went 
about saying: "He'll make 'bad breaks'; 
wait and see." And they are going about 
yet, and they have had little things to 
cackle over, although they rather overdo 
their hole-and-corner deploring. The 
country, however, is highly entertained 
and not at all troubled over it. As the 
wife of an old official said: "lie may fly 
out a little, but the gallantry and utter 
honesty and sanity of the creature make 
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up for it all." Recurring to the likeness 
in lighting ideals between the President 
and the Kaiser, one may remind the sur- 
viving head-shakers that even Wilhelm has 
not broken the peace of Europe, in spite 
of all his flamboyancies and in spite of the 
gloomy predictions when he "dropped the 
pilot. " 

The Prince's visit has naturally wakened 
up our remiuiscents. What a nice young* 
man the Prince of Wales was when he called 
on us "befo^ de war." Then the visit 
of the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, after 
the war, has been recalled. What a mass- 
ive young man he was, with big body, 
long limbs and big hands and feet to 
match, and how . he answered in good 
English when he was addressed in bad 
French ; how all the bands along the route, 
the day he landed, played "The Romanoff 
Dead March," under the impression that it 
was the Russian national hymn; how he 
danced with the blond Miss Sullivant, of 
Ohio, and so made her a reigning beauty ; 
how he shot buffaloes with Phil Sheridan 
and Buffalo Bill, and so on. 

At the Princess Eulalia's visit every- 
thing was carried out in good order. 
On the day of her arrival in this country 
the way led from the Twenty-third Street 
ferry past a big and ugly building. The 
name was up in big letters, so General 
Horace Porter, who was in the carriage 
with the Princess, was able to say: "That, 
Princess, is the Blind Asylum." "And 
these, General, are the inmates?" Horace 
turned his head, saw the shouting, waving 
crowd at the windows. "Why — why, 
yes, Princess ; you have worked a miracle. ' ' 
Is it any wonder they sent him to France, 
and the Kaiser and the Czar cannot get 
enough of him? J. I. C. Clarke. 

* * * * 

Why is it that the do- 
ings of one actor are so 
much more eagerly printed and read 
than those of another of equal ability and 
prominence? When a man or woman of 
the stage is constantly in the papers, the 
careless explanation is usually that the 
person is skilful at self-exploitation, but 
although advertising counts, it is decidedly 
secondary in influence to a vivid and un- 
usual personality. The actors who interest 
the world most, apart from their art, are 
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those who are the kind of people to whom 
things happen. Mr. Ziegfield's skill in 
thinking- up milk-baths and runaway 
rescues could never make Anna Held as 
interesting a figure personally in the popu- 
lar eye as Cecilia Loft us, for instance, who, 
in a very few years, has been married to a 
well-known man, divorced, followed a 
great success on the vaudeville stage with 
two years of start} ingly rapid progress in the 
legitimate drama, a genuine case of almost 
drowning, friendship with the most famous 
actors, broken contracts, casualties in the 
street, and an interminable series of varied 
events, all genuine. Sarah Bernhardt is 
sometimes called the greatest of advertisers, 
but it would be a much more central truth 
to say that she has an active, experimental 
nature that leads her constantly into new 
experiences, big or little, so that her life is 
normally full of "news." Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell is another woman who is always 
doing and saying interesting things, because 
she cannot help it but is driven about by 
the constant need of action and variety. 
So rooted is the belief that actors are 
always seeking notoriety that when Duse 
some years ago took the attitude that she 
would never be interviewed and would 
seldom be met socially, the cynical but 
probably mistaken theatrical public treated 
that as the most astute scheme for crea- 
ting comment that had yet been invented. 
Richard Mansfield, as is well known, gets 
himself into the printed gossip mainly by 
fits of temper shown in many ways, ranging 
from insulting speeches before the curtain 
is up to knocking a supernumerary down 
with some blunt weapon or discharging a 
horse. Doubtless he knows the money 
value of such deeds, but doubtless also he 
has the real temper, and in advertising 
the real thing is always vastly more profit- 
able than fiction. One fact that may be 
noticed in the actors who are the best 
centers for this kind of personal promi- 
nence is that they are men and women of 
brain. Some great actors are merely in- 
stinctive. Those, however, who create 
this particular atmosphere add to the 
necessary instinctive nature a great deal of 
general intelligence in the ordinary affairs 
of life. In other words, the public rightly 
sees that they are interesting personalities, 
as well as gifted artists. 
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VESUVIUS, DESTROYER OP CITIES. 
By B. F. Fisher. 



THE feeling of him who for the first 
time sees looming in the distance 
Vesuvius, destroyer of cities, is one of awe 
not unmixed with admiration. As one 
approaches nearer the dark, somber wastes 
and looks up at the smoke-wreathed brow 
of the "burning mountain," one cannot 
help thinking of the history of devastation 
and ruin which surrounds it. The fate 
of Pompeii, through whose ruins we are to 
pass in our ascent to the flaming crater, 
comes to our minds. The stately streets 
and pillared houses, the men and women 



pursuing their usual vocations without a 
thought of danger, life going busily on as 
in many other Roman cities — then the 
sudden destruction which this monster 
volcano had been brewing for centuries. 

More than eighteen centuries ago — and 
yet the story of that dreadful day is as 
plain now as it was to the younger Pliny 
as he wrote the only good account which 
survives of the destruction of the splendid 
city. The number of lives blotted out 
can only be guessed at, but the mode of 
death can be seen in the moulds of bodies 
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which have been obtained from the ashes 
of the dead city and which are preserved 
in the observatory on the spur of the 
mountain, twenty-two thousand feet above 
the sea. The sculptor in search of a 
tragic subject could nowhere find anything 
approaching these human beings suddenly 
turned to statues, the gamut of emotions 




A POMPEIAN RESIDENCE. 



frozen in their features. Here is a mother 
found crouching over her babe in a last 
endeavor to protect it from the ashes and 
suffocating fumes, here a man roused from 
slumber with only awful fear in his tense 
face, here an old man in supplicating 
attitude, his faith in the gods unshattered 
on this final day of doom — all preserved 
for centuries under a stagnant 
sea of lead-colored lava. 

In view of the fate of 
Pompeii, one might think that 
cities would no longer spring 
up within striking-distance 
of Vesuvius, but, strangely 
enough, the people who in- 
habit the near-by towns refuse 
to profit by the warnings of the 
past and will not believe that 
what has been shall be again. 
The town of Torre del 
Greco, for instance, has been 
overwhelmed by the wonder- 
ful power of Vesuvius sixteen 
times, yet the seventeenth city 
stands over the ruins of the 
first, only four and a half miles 
away from its destroyer. 
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Perhaps there is a certain fascination in 
living in such close proximity to the vol- 
cano, such as attracts crowds to the cage 
of the tiger who has killed his keeper. "If 

he should escape " you think, as you 

watch his every motion. But Vesuvius, 
unlike the beast, can never be tamed or 
chained. The best one can do is to hope 
for some sign of warning in time to effect 
an escape. The man who watched Vesu- 
vius as the beast-tamer watched his captive 
was Professor Palmieri, who was in charge of 
the observatory. Each day he observed 



in the valley below were fleeing headlong 
with what few household goods they could 
carry with them, he stuck to his post. All 
the doors and blinds of the observatory 
were closed tight, but despite this the 
temperature rose rapidly to one hundred 
and seventy -eight degrees Fahrenheit. 
The fiery sea surrounded it on all sides, 
and huge blocks of stone were ejected from 
the crater and fell around it. Professor 
Palmieri was unable to leave the observatory 
until two days had passed, when the mercury 
fell sufficiently. Deeds of instant bravery 




A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF POMPEII. 



Vesuvius closely and he was able in many 
cases to predict its activity. He him- 
self, however, admitted the uncertainty of 
being able to foresee its sudden outbursts 
with any degree of sureness. Indeed, 
during the eruption of thirty years ago his 
finely adjusted instruments failed to indi- 
cate any unusual disturbance. During this 
eruption he passed through one of the most 
terrible experiences which have ever fallen to 
the lot of any man. While two torrents of 
molten lava rushed down at each side of the 
observatory, and the inhabitants of Naples 



fade before his long record of service logic- 
ally carried out in the face of such a force. 
Tourists have invaded Vesuvius to such 
an extent that the ascent by day is no 
longer fraught with the difficulties that 
might be expected. The average visitor 
hires a tumbledown landau, with weary 
horses and lazy driver, and reaches the 
observatory after an uncomfortable drive. 
Here he boards the Vesuvius cable railway, 
which is an interesting and difficult bit of 
construction, its grade being often sixty- 
three per cent. Even after this road had 
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been built, troubles multiplied, 
for Vesuvius has always re- 
sented its presence and has re- 
peatedly buried it in lava since 
its inauguration in 1880. 

Our party had climbed the 
Alps of Switzerland and Aus- 
tria and had camped on the 
mountain slopes of Italy and 
Greece, so we decided to avoid 
the usual group of tourists 
under careful guides and to 
make the ascent alone and by 
night when the full grandeur 
of Vesuvius can be seen at 
its height. We were informed 
that such a feat was unlawful 
and impossible of accomplish- 
ment, but we reasoned that 
judicious bribery could over- 
come the first objection, and 
as to its impracticability — that 
remained to be seen. 

When we arrived at Pom- 
peii we trudged past the 
guards innocently enough, 
though the brass tripod of our 
camera, which had to be 
smuggled through in my 
trouser-leg, tore the skin at 
every step. Once within the 
silent walls, a paltry bribe to 
the guards sufficed to make them overlook 
us as we photographed everything we 
wished. Then we hurried to the Gate of 
the Tombs, resolved to gain forbidden 
egress here instead of at the main entrance. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SAN SEBASTIANO IN 1872. 



The custodian, scenting prey, rushed up at 
full speed. We handed him a few coins, 
followed him through the creaking gate to 
the top of the broad wall, and, leaving him, 
descended from the crumbling lava blocks. 
We stumbled through marsh 
lands and underbrush tenanted 
only by green lizards who 
scrambled away as we ap- 
proached. Soon we entered 
Boscoreale, the last town on 
the nether slope — a second 
Pompeii on a smaller scale. 

By this time we were hun- 
gry, and managed to find a 
restaurant which was at the 
same time the parlor, kitchen 
and dining-room. Here we 
procured quantities of bread, 
cheese, figs and sour wine, 
and we ate ravenously until 
we noticed that the sun had 
almost set. Evading the 
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crowd of guides and venders of souvenirs 
who had collected around us to get some of 
our money by different means, we struck off 
on the old road. The guards followed us 
angrily, and a good many epithets were 
exchanged as the two parties — the law- 
abiding and the lawless — proceeded up 
parallel ridges. Finally the guards raised 



their rifles, but a prompt display of re- 
volvers on our part put an end to their 
hostile demonstration, and we continued 
our journey alone, leaving them to console 
themselves with the thought that our ex- 
pedition could end only disastrously for us. 
A second party of guards appeared above 
us, but we deceived them by striking off 
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on a path leading to the new crater, a 
thousand feet below the main summit. 
Then, suddenly turning, we again ascended 
the pathless waste of scarred lava, cinders 
and ashes straight toward the lofty cone. 
At every step the ashes gave way, and 
sometimes we could not make more than 
three or four inches real progress with a 
long stride. 

By this time the sun had set and the 
merest red glow illumined the western 
horizon. Past steam -holes .we toiled, which 
breathed out heat and suffocating fumes. 
It was scarcely possible to see anything 
except the flaming crater which we had 
made our goal and the tiny glimmers of 
light along the shores of the Bay of Naples 
far below us. There was imminent danger 
of stepping into a lava-pit or steam-hole, 
and our fears increased as the choking 
fumes grew thicker. Suddenly, as we 
rounded the last slope, a sheet of flame 
and cinders burst from the crater with a 
rumbling which carried us almost off our 
feet and enveloped us in sulphur fumes so 



dense that we were obliged to throw our- 
selves flat on the ground to get breath, 
covering our iaces with our handkerchiefs. 
How long we could have borne it, I do not 
know. Our thoughts were confused and 
there was no escape from the dense clouds 
which enveloped us so closely that we 
could judge that the others were near only 
from their coughing. After what seemed 
to us ages, the wind suddenly veered 
around and we breathed freely once more, 
with only the faintest sulphurous smell in 
the air. We drew back from the crater 
precipitately and were lucky enough to see 
in the red glow a little lava house half 
covered with cinders and ashes, dark and 
desolate. The door was partly open and we 
entered. Two rude benches stood against 
the wall and two mattress cots were spread 
on the floor near a small stove filled with 
charcoal. Best of all, an olive-oil lamp, 
of the most primitive kind — composed of a 
drinking-glass almost full of water support- 
ing a thin layer of lighter oil on which 
rested a tiny wick floating on a base of 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CRATER DURING A PERIOD OF INACTIVITY. 



cork — stood on a shelf, and we were not 
slow to light it. Its rays disclosed a huge 
earthen jug like those used by the Pom- 
peians of centuries past. 

We both ran toward it — almost afraid 
to lift it, for disappointment would have 
meant so much to us. The jug, however, 
was half full, and we drained it eagerly 
almost to the dregs. We wished our- 
selves anywhere but where we were, for 
the rumblings and flashes continued with 
greater and greater violence and we were 



in constant fear of destruction. The 
guards who occupied the little house which 
was now giving us shelter had evidently 
fled on the first sign of unusual violence 
from the monster volcano, for their hut 
was reasonably comfortable and the embers 
in the little stove were still glowing. The 
heat was becoming more and more intense, 
as the fumes from the crater swirled down 
around the hut. Its walls and floor grew 
hotter and hotter. Indications had for 
weeks pointed to an eruption, and every 
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appearance now verified that fear. In the 
darkness — for the light had now burnt 
out — I scrawled a note, so that if anything 
should happen we could be identified and 
the proper notifications sent. 

When one knows all the facts about a 
danger to be met, one can logically nerve 
oneself to undergo the ordeal, but ap- 
prehension of the unknown is truly terrible. 
The man of iron nerve and physical cour- 
age who can hold a mob of his fellow- 
beings at bay, will often start with fear at 



but why this lake should be comparatively 
quiescent sometimes and eruptive at others 
one tries vainly to explain satisfactorily. 

Whenever the smoke subsided and there 
was not much difficulty in breathing, I 
strolled out and gazed about me. Once, 
when Vesuvius's activity had partially 
quieted, I climbed to a point where I 
could obtain a view of the molten interior 
of the crater which has been answerable 
for almost eleven thousand human lives. 
As von stand on the brink, the isolated 




POMPEII AND ITS DESTROYER. 



an unfamiliar noise or sight. Vesuvius is 
practically unknown, and science can no 
more account for its slumber than for its 
violent outbursts. When one comes to sum 
up all the human knowledge on the sub- 
ject, it is found to be slight, indeed, and 
one must content oneself with speculation. 
The record of its past we know, but the 
record of its future can only be guessed at. 
Even its physical aspects are not altogether 
clear. We know that about six hundred 
feet below the crater rim is a molten lake 
of lava constantly churning and splashing, 



cases of deaths on the mountain slope or 
near the crater itself strike most terror 
to you. I could not help thinking of the 
story of the young Brazilian who, some 
fifteen years ago, had ascended Vesuvius, 
and, slipping at the crater's rim, had 
plunged to instant death. In the spring 
of 1873 thirteen ladies and gentlemen, who 
composed a party of tourists, visited Vesu- 
vius during a period of inactivity. No 
sooner had they reached the summit, how- 
ever, than a slight eruption occurred which 
opened a small lava-pit some feet below 
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and at the side of the main crater. In 
the sudden bright flashes of light they 
became confused, and two of them fell 
before they could reach higher ground, and 
were covered with molten lava. Of the 
entire party only four survived, for the rest 
were suffocated before they could crawl 
sufficiently far away to obtain a little air 
until the eruption ceased. 

Any one who visits Vesuvius by night 
without guides must take the risk of a 
similar fate, and above all he must not give 
way to fear, for even a slow retreat in the 
darkness would be almost certain to end 
in a misstep and a plunge into one of the 
many reeking steam-holes. 

Somehow, moment by moment, the long 
night dragged itself out. At length we 
could see through the rifts in the thick 
fumes the first bright, golden rays of day- 
light glancing on the cities and bay below 
us. Around our lava hut the effect was 
that of dim twilight except at intervals 



when the wind blew the smoke in another 
direction, and left us air to breathe and 
clear vision. We took every advantage of 
these brief intermissions to photograph all 
the aspects of the crater. Then we turned 
the camera on the splendid scene below 
and around us and obtained excellent views 
of the Bay of Naples. 

The coming of day was a great relief 
and when we had finished making photo- 
graphs we packed up our camera and 
abandoned the lava hut which had been 
such a welcome shelter to us in our dis- 
tress. With a single leap down the sheer 
slope we cleared more space than we had 
been able to gain in twenty painful steps 
during the ascent. Rolling, jumping, 
falling and sliding in headlong haste we 
reached the base of the cone. Here we 
were confronted by a new difficulty, but 
after our experiences of the night, any 
merely human obstacle seemed slight in 
our estimation. The guards, with whom 
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we could now recollect having exchanged 
heated words, had organized a little sur- 
prise party and were very eager to capture 
us and earn the reward offered for the 
arrest of those who break the law. We 
could see them in little groups below us, 
casting furtive glances upward as we de- 
scended, but all the while preserving the 
bearing of loafers at a corner grocery store, 
who had just dropped in to discuss the 
weather. 

Perhaps the knowledge that Neapolitan 
justice moves slowly and by ways devious 
and incomprehensible to the foreigner, 
lent us agility. Moreover, our first 
offense — breaking through the gates with- 
out the usual formalities — meant only 
incarceration and the extortion of a heavy 
fine, but our display of weapons was pun- 
ishable by at least six months in prison, 



and to have a summer pleasure-party end 
in an ill-kept foreign lock-up was not to 
be thought of. 

By leaping over precipices, dodging 
behind lava masses and taking not a few 
chances we managed to evade the guards 
again, and, approaching Torre del Greco 
from the side, we trudged innocently past 
the custom-house and into the village. 
The inhabitants were already astir and 
moved to and fro before their curtains of 
drying macaroni. 

Here we refreshed ourselves at a little 
inn, and then started back for Naples with 
the conviction that, no matter where we 
traveled — whether to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Caucasus Range, the Pyrenees 
or the Himalayas — we should never be able 
to pass through a night combined of 
greater horror, grandeur and danger. 
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By Kenyon Cox. 



IT is so generally acknowledged that the 
exhibition of paintings at the Pan- 
American Exposition was the best and most 
thoroughly representative collection of 
American pic- 
tures ever got 
together that 
a review of it 
affords an ad- 
mirable oppor- 
tunity for a 
sort of stock- 
taking of what 
has been really 
accomplished 
for art in this 
country in the 
last quarter of 
the nineteenth 
century. Al- 
most every 
American 
painter who 
has attained 
to any emi- 
nence during 
that period was 
represented by 
at least one 
picture, and 
the cases were 
few in which, 
for any reason, 
the work shown 
was not ad- 
equately ex- 
pressive of the 
talent and the 
aim of its au- 
thor. The va- 
riety of work 
shown was as- 
t o n i sh i ng; 
landscape- and 
figure-paint- 
ers, draftsmen 
and colorists 
and 44 tonal - 
ists, ' ' impressionists and Whistlerites, 
American painters at home and those who 
have long lived abroad — all were there to- 
gether, and from their assembled efforts 
certain general conclusions might be drawn. 




The first of these is that the standard of 
excellence attained by American painters is, 
both absolutely and relatively, a very high 
one; the second, even more satisfactory, 

that the aim of 
American 
painters is al- 
most uniformly 
artistic. It is 
hardly too 
much to say 
that no coun- 
try in Europe 
could have got 
together so 
large a collec- 
tion of works, 
by so many 
differing tal- 
ents, produced 
in the same 
years, which 
should contain 
so much to ad- 
mire and so 
little to con- 
demn — which 
should show 
so many evi- 
dences of di- 
rectness of 
purpose and of 
artistic con- 
science, and so 
few of preoc- 
cupation with 
other than ar- 
tistic ends. It 
has not been an 
unmixed evil 
for the devel- 
opment of art 
in this country 
that we have 
offered few 
great rewards 
to our artists, 
that few med- 
als or prizes are given the taking of which 
is of much importance to the winner, and 
that, as yet, there are no great annual ex- 
hibitions here the conditions of which 
might lead to a violent struggle among 
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competitors for public notice. The exhibi- 
tion picture, the "machine du Salon, " the 
perfunctory performance which endeavors to 
attract attention by its mere size, its sensa- 
tionalism of subject or its eccentricity of 
method, has been little attempted by our 
artists, and scarcely at all by those who 
have resided in this country. There has 
been little temptation to mere display, and 
the greatest efforts of our painters have 
been directed to the solution of purely 
artistic problems — to learning to paint, 
and to expressing their own personal view 
of nature and their own personal concep- 
tion of art. Whatever powers nature may 
have given them and whatever training 
they have acquired, all that they have 
learned for themselves or been taught by 
others has been generally employed with 
the single aim of producing as line and as 
perfect art as they might be capable of. 
It is much that in several different fields 
American artists should have produced 
some works equal to the best that have 
been done elsewhere in the same period. 
It is still more promising for the future 
that even our less accomplished work 
should be so single-minded and so gen- 
uine. To those who know the general 
average of foreign exhibitions such an ex- 
hibition as that at Buffalo had an atmos- 
phere of freshness, of sincerity and of 



power that was extremely inspiriting. 
Of such brilliant cosmopolites as Whistler 
and Sargent it is unnecessary, at this time, 
to speak. Their careers are a part of the 
art-history of the world, and the merits of 
many other American painters who have 
chosen to make their residence abroad are 
now sufficiently recognized by all Europe 
as well as by America. Even of our more 
purely native art, one branch, and that, 
perhaps, the most native of all, has long 
been given its due recognition. That land- 
scape-painting has reached a high level in 
America it needed not the splendid show- 
ing at the Pan-American of the works of 
Inness and Wyant and Homer Martin, and 
of such living successors to them as Tryon 
and Horatio Walker, to convince us. 
Walker, indeed, with his cattle and occa- 
sional human figure, occupies, with Wins- 
low Homer, a sort of middle station be- 
tween the landscape-painters and the figure- 
painters proper. The latter chose to ex- 
hibit a series of water-colors only, which, 
vigorous and striking as they are, inade- 
quately represent one of the most original 
and powerful personalities in American art. 
The former showed half a dozen works in 
oil and water-color which gave an approxi- 
mate measure of his powers of dramatic 
composition, vigorous color and grave 
tone. 

33 
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"THE SINGERS.' 



Courtesy of Samuel T. Shaw, Bag. 



-PAINTED BY H. O. WALKER. 



It is, however, to a group of figure- 
painters, essentially such, that this article 
is to be devoted — painters who, differing 
in many things, have this much in common, 
that, wherever their studies were accom- 
plished, they are now resident in this 
country, and that they are all, each accord- 
ing to his light, serious students of artistic 
problems. Their work, taken together, 



seems to me to refute some of the most fre- 
quently made accusations against American 
painting. One of these is that nearly all 
our painting is reminiscent of this or that 
foreign master; that it is imitative rather 
than original ; and that, in short, it has no 
national and little personal accent. An- 
other is that we produce studies and 
sketches rather than pictures; that our 
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artists have learned to paint, but not to 
think or to compose; that our exhibitions 
are made up of notes and suggestions and 
impressions rather than of completed 
works. Now, of the score of painters 
with whose 
work I am 
about to deal 
only one 
seems to me 
to show such 
clear evi- 
dence of his 
training that 
it would be 
possible, 
from that 
alone, to say 
with assur- 
ance who 
had been 
his master; 
and he only 
in his ear- 
lier work, 
while not 
more than 
two or three 
show in any 
special way 
the influence 
of any par- 
ticular mod- 
ern painter, 
though, of 
course, they 
all show 
more or less 
the effect of 
modern 
training. 
Neither has 
any of them 
been content 
to produce 
only notes 
or sugges- 
tions, but 
each is, in 
his way, a painter of pictures — a maker 
of completed works of art. 

I hasten to add that by picture-making 
I do not mean illustration, or the preoccu- 
pation with the development of a definite 
"subject." I am willing to admit, with 
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the extremest of the realists or impression- 
ists, that subject is a very secondary matter 
in the work of art, and that a still -life by 
Chardin or Vollon may take a higher rank 
as art than a "historical picture" by 

David. On- 
ly, I believe 
that illus- 
tration is 
also a legiti- 
mate inter- 
est of art, 
and that, if 
the art be 
otherwise 
equal, a pic- 
ture need 
not be the 
worse, and 
may be the 
more inter- 
esting, for 
havi ng a 
recognizable 
subject and 
for treating 
that subject 
in an intelli- 
gent way. 
What I mean 
by picture- 
making, 
then, is only 
in a very 
minor de- 
gree the de- 
velopment 
of subject. 
It is, rather, 
the carrying 
to the ut- 
most limit 
permitted 
by the ar- 
tist's ability 
of one or 
more of the 
purely artis- 
tic qualities 
of painting, and the combining with them 
of as many other such qualities as possible. 
It is the refusal to rest content with a clever 
bit of painting, or a pleasing suggestion of 
nature, and a resolute effort to attain such 
noble harmony of composition, exquisite 
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significance of drawing, or splendid or- 
chestration of color as the talent and train- 
ing of the painter will admit of. In a 
word, it is seriousness of purpose and 
thoroughness of method. Such qualities are 
by no means lacking in our art, and it is pf 
the evidence of them in some of the work 
shown at Buffalo that this article is written. 
Of all our artists, those who have de- 
voted themselves largely to mural decora- 
tion are the most difficult to represent with 
adequacy in an exhibition, as their most 
important work cannot be moved and is 
therefore unavailable ; and of all these, none 
is so impossible to measure from one or 
two works only as John La Farge. From 
the first, Mr. La Farge's activities have 
been varied, and in each branch of art 
which he has touched upon he has pro- 
duced work of a high and singular quality 
and has given evidence of a powerful indi- 
viduality. Scarcely anything in modern 
black-and-white work can be compared 
for strength and personality to some of his 
early drawings, such as "The Wolf- 
Charmer" or the illustrations to "Enoch 
Arden' ' ; the only things coming to mind as 
at all equivalent to them being some of 
the contributions by Rossetti and llolman 
Hunt to the famous Moxon Tennyson. In 
his Newport days he produced some 
landscapes which are certainly among the 
best and most interesting of the century, 
and his water-color paintings of flowers 
have such a combination of delicacy 
and power as is to be found nowhere 
else. His mural paintings in Trinity 
Church, Boston, are the earliest important 
works in that branch of art produced in 
this country, as his great picture in the 
Church of the Ascension, in New York, is 
still the finest ; and as a decorator he has 
experimented in many materials and meth- 
ods, inventing and carrying to its high- 
est expression the so-called "American 
method" of Stained Glass. Although not 
an academic draftsman, he has a re- 
markable gift of significant and beautiful 
line, so that his drawing, if not always 
"correct,** is often better than correct; 
while the splendor and the refinement of 
his color are unique in our time and mark 
him as one of the world's greatest colorists. 
Judged by the universal standards of art, he 
is sure of his place. His influence has 



been great, is greater, and it will be well 
for American art if it shall be greater still. 

Two other decorators of great talent, Mr. 
Simmons and Mr. Blum, were, unfortu- 
nately, very insufficiently represented at 
the Pan-American : Mr. Simmons by two 
of his sober and admirable marines, and 
Mr. Blum by one of his brilliant little Jap- 
anese street-scenes. What either has done 
in the higher walks of figure- painting may 
be seen on the walls of several public build- 
ings. Others who have taken a high place 
in the recent development of mural paint- 
ing in this country, Mr. Blashfield, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr. II. O. Walker and Mr. Low, 
gave a fairer taste of their quality in easel- 
pictures of some importance. 

Mr. Blashfield has been, materially, the 
most successful of our decorative painters 
and, since his entry on that field with the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893, has been 
almost constantly occupied with important 
decorative work. The reasons of his suc- 
cess are not far to seek. He has combined, 
in an unusual degree, the purely artistic 
with the illustrative element of art, and to 
a skill in composition and a trained 
draftsmanship which have insured the 
respect of his brother craftsmen he has 
added an intellectual treatment of subject, 
a sentiment, and a feeling for physical 
beauty which have gained the applause of 
the public. ik The Angel with the Fla- 
ming Sword" is serious in subject and in 
treatment, brownish and somewhat heavy 
in color, well drawn and well modeled, 
and interesting as a study of unusual light- 
ing. It serves as a fair measure of the 
technical acquirements of the artist, though 
not of his ability as a decorator or of the 
charm of his feminine types. 

Long before the opportunity was given 
him to try his hand at mural painting, 
Mr. II. Siddons Mowbray was known as a 
painter of delightful easrl-pictures on a 
small scale; gay little fantasies and alle- 
gories in delicate tonality, or Oriental in- 
teriors rich and glowing in color. Several 
of these latter were to be seen at Buffalo, as 
well as two or three of the small portraits, 
finished like miniatures and full of elegance 
and style, of which he has lately made 
something of a specialty ; and beside them 
was a work of much more serious quality, 
a preluding of his decorative manner. il Le 
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Destin*' might be enlarged to the size of 
life and painted upon a great wall -space in 
a dignified building without seeming to fall 
below the seriousness of style demanded by 
such a situation. 

Henry Oliver Walker is an artist who, in 
his earliest efforts^ showed a strong deco- 
rative. Jjias ; and though, for want of walls 
to pau?t on, he was long obliged to confine 
his work within the limits of easel-paint- 
ing, yet the decorations he has lately pro- 
duced are much of a piece with the pictures 
which preceded them, differing, mainly, in 
a greater amplitude of composition and a 
less accentuated individuality in the heads. 
His quiet coloring is often beautiful, and he 
is endeared to the public by the more illus- 
trative qualities of expression and sentiment 
— those qualities which make up the fame 
of Raphael for all but the few. 

In an already long career, whether as the 
illustrator of Keats, the author of small 
easel-pictures or the painter of vast ceil- 
ings, Mr. Low has always shown the same 
qualities and has been essentially a decora- 
tor. His is an art of intricacy rather than 
of concentration, of lightness rather than of 
gravity, of grace rather than of force. As 
he delights in the complicated pattern of 
intertwined ribbons, so he loves the dap- 



pling of scattered lights through thin leaf- 
age and the many-folded involution of 
clinging draperies. His trees never gather 
themselves together into broad and somber 
masses, his draperies never fall in monu- 
mental lines, but an essential flatness is 
gained by the equal diffusion of small and 
glittering oppositions like the reticulations 
of a Moresque tracery. His subject is 
youth, and young men and maidens are his 
protagonists. His coloring is in a very 
light, high-pitched scheme, very delicate 
and often very charming; his draftsman- 
ship, if not profound, is always grace- 
ful and, at his best, reaches to great purity 
and beauty of line; liis sense of arrange- 
ment is unfailing. It is impossible to re- 
gard his best work with anything less than 
high admiration, or his least successful 
efforts without sympathy for the purely 
artistic nature of his aims. At Buffalo 
"The Elysian Lawn" gave a fair idea of 
his manner, while "At the Spring, " though 
more nearly a direct study from nature, 
showed clearly his personal point of view. 
Although Mr. John W. Alexander is prob- 
ably best known to the public as a portrait - 
painter, and though he was never less the 
decorator than in his professed decorations 
in the Library of Congress, yet I think his 
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talent is unmistakably of a decorative 
order. His mere technique, with his fond- 
ness for rough and absorbent grounds on 
which the color is lightly dragged, gives a 
tapestry-like flatness to his pictures; while 
his conception of drawing and modeling 
as subordinate 
to a few sweep- 
ing curves and 
a few broad 
patches of 
color is that of 
an ornamental 
designer. His 
most charac- 
teristic works 
say nothing, 
pretend to 
nothing, 
struggle with 
nothing; two 
or three lines 
interestingly 
arranged, two 
or three tones 
knowingly 
combined, and 
it is enough. 
His decorative 
feeling is far 
from monu- 
mental, and 
the traditional, 
the conven- 
tional and the 
architectural 
do not appeal 
to his tempera- 
ment. It is the 
temperament 
of a decorator, 
nevertheless, 
and if he was 
led astray by 
illustration 
when he paint- 
ed his "His- 
tory of the 
Book" for Washington, yet, if he would 
condescend to it (as greater painters have 
done), he would make a delightful painter 
of fans, and his 41 Autumn" is, as it stands, 
an admirable design for hangings. As 
painting it is slight and summary, as illus- 
tration nugatory ; but its color is rich and 
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harmonious, its spacing eminently agreeable, 
and its line suave and entertaining. What it 
attempts it attains, and we need not quarrel 
with it for what it does not attempt. 

Two other painters who have been more 
or less engaged with purely decorative 

work, though 
not so conspic- 
uously as some 
of the fore- 
going, are Mr. 
F. W. Benson 
and Mr. George 
R. Barse, Jr. 
Mr. Benson has 
done much in 
other lines, 
has experi- 
mented, more 
or less, with 
impressionism, 
has painted 
portraits and 
studies of 
plein air; but 
what is best 
in his work 
seems to me to 
be shown in 
such a picture 
as his "Au- 
tumn." The 
influence of 
Mr. Thayer is 
shown in an 
ind efinable 
charm of type 
and, some- 
what, in the 
technical han- 
dl i ng; the 
open-air study 
has liberated 
and enriched 
his palette, 
providing it 
with a silvery 
gamut of col- 
ored grays, while the decorative spirit is 
marked in the arrangement of flowing curves 
almost too scroll- like in their character. 
Mr. Barse' s "Night and Waning Day" 
shows in his most serious mood a painter 
who might sometimes be taxed with an 
amiable frivolity. He is an excellent 
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academic draftsman and a capable, if 
somewhat monotonous, composer — a trained 
workman of approved skill. His color, 
which is often gay, is here quiet and sub- 
dued, the arrangement of line is dignified 
and handsome, the artist's idea very com- 
pletely conveyed. We have artists whose 
personal contribution to art has been far 
greater, but few who have produced so 
balanced and evenly admirable a work as 
this. 

Among our figure-painters in whose work 
the decorative qualities are subordinate to 
others (they are never absent in any art 
worthy of the name), it would probably be 
admitted by every one that the foremost 
three are Messrs. Dewing, Thayer and 
Brush. Mr. Dewing has painted several 
important and beautiful decorations, and 
his earlier work, even when small in scale, 
was notable for linear quality and flatness 
of effect, so that his easel-pictures re- 
sembled studies for mural paintings. He 



is best known by a number 
of small portraits and 
pictures of one or more 
figures, of which no fewer 
than nine were grouped 
together at the Pan- Amer- 
ican. Terburgh and Ver 
Meer de Delft are the 
painters of the past in 
whom he delights, and 
his account of himself 
would probably be that he 
is a convinced naturalist 
whose effort is to record 
just what he sees — to paint 
nature just as it looks. 
Fortunately the tempera- 
ment through which he 
looks at nature is a mar- 
velously subtle and refined 
one, and what he sees is 
seen just in that way by 
nobody else. What seems 
mere naturalism to him is 
saturated with his own 
personality and no artist 
produces work more dis- 
tinctly individual or less 
like the average vision of 
every -day fact. Indeed, 
to those who are insensi- 
tive to his exquisite qual- 
ity, the fault of his work is its lack of 
reality, and he seems to be losing himself, 
more and more, in a vague cloudland of 
his own imagination. One of the earliest 
of his successes, in his later vein, was 
the famous ''Lady in Yellow," which was 
a little masterpiece in its way; full yet 
subtle in color, charming in slender ele- 
gance of form, lovely in the dainty charac- 
terization of the head, yet with a sufficient 
concession to the average idea of reality to 
offend no one. He is peculiarly a master 
of blue, that most difficult and fascinating 
of colors — the color of fairy-tales — and 
4i Contes Bleues" might well be the title of 
a collection of his pictures. Such work 
suffers more than almost any in the mixed 
scramble of an exhibition, and its finer part 
entirely evades reproduction. 

It is more difficult to define the exact 
quality of the art of Abbott II. Thayer than 
of that of almost any other painter. He 
is hardly a colorist, though master of certain 
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dovelike harmonies of brown and gray, 
for, besides the limitation of his range, 
there is at times an accidental look in the 
distribution of his warm and cold tones 
that seems unaccountable. He is hardly 
a draftsman, though well trained in a 
good school, for the strict notation of form 
is at any time sacrificed to self-expression. 
He insists much upon the study of values, 
yet in his pictures the values are seldom 



quite consistently those of nature, and often 
seem extremely fantastic. He cares neither 
for technical completeness nor for technical 
brilliancy, and the paint may get anyhow 
upon the canvas if only, when it is there, 
it will say what he requires it to say. 
Doubtless a part of his success is in his 
illustrative power — in the spiritual beauty 
of his heads, the representation of char- 
acter and expression, the regard of an eye 
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and the sentiment of a lip — so that he 
seems sometimes to be trying to paint souls 
rather than bodies; but there is more in it 
than that. From this strange technique, 
full of violences and incompletions, a man- 
ifest material beauty is somehow evolved; 
the picture is fine though the parts of it 
may be ugly; one feels that an artist and a 
painter has been at work as well as a poet. 
There is a large tranquillity in the "Virgin 
Enthroned"; a large movement in that 
other "Virgin" striding across the fields 
with a child in either hand; an almost 
Greek nobility in the "Caritas. " The 
hand may stumble, but the eye has seen 
things rightly and seen them whole. In- 
consequences of execution evaporate as one 
looks, and a severe harmony, an almost 
majestic silhouette, a penetrating and 
unique beauty, disengage themselves. As 
for the artistes sensitiveness to the spiritual 
element, already referred to, it is so intense 
that I have often felt that the occasional 
brutalities of his handling were welcomed, 
unconsciously, by himself as an escape from 
possible sentimentality, and that they have 
a real utility as a sort of tonic shock — a 
preservative from oversweetness. Though 
not a capital example, the "Portrait of a 
Young Woman," exhibited at Buffalo, puts 
the man fairly before us with his great 
merits and his little faults. 

If drawing be indeed the "probity of 
art, ' ' George de Forest Brush is our most 
conspicuous example of austere honesty. 
A pupil of Ge>6nie, he acquired not only 
that master's inflexible respect for form but 
something of his actual technical methods 
as well, so that, in spite of difference of 
subject and an individual point of view, it 
was, for a long time, easy to determine the 
school from which he issued. With the 
belief that an American painter should find 
American subjects, he devoted himself for 
some years to painting the life of our 
American Indians — endowing them, how- 
ever, with sentiments which one may sus- 
pect they would hardly understand. Later, 
realizing perhaps that the Indian, how- 
ever native to the country, is really as for- 
eign to us as the Hottentot and vastly more 
foreign than the ancient Greek, he con- 
cluded that the painter should depict only 
the surroundings of his every-day life. 
Since then he has produced a series of por- 



traits of his wife and children, has changed 
his scale and gradually altered his technical 
procedure, and, in hi6 later work, is entirely 
personal, his incisiveness of line being al- 
most the only direct inheritance from his 
master. If the little Indian pictures, of 
which three were shown at Buffalo, were 
drawn like a G6rome and almost as well 
composed (though Mr. Brush has never 
attempted a multiplicity of figures), they 
were always much better colored, some of 
them being almost jewel-like in their 
somber brilliancy. 

Mr. Douglas Volk was a fellow student 
with Mr. Brush in Gerome's atelier, and 
the two were iutimate friends and came 
back to America together. In the search 
for native subjects Mr. Volk hit upon the 
Puritans, and his "Accused of Witchcraft" 
was a very successful piece of illustrative 
genre painting. He now paints, generally, 
single figures of the size of life, having in- 
creased his scale at the same time that he 
has simplified his composition, and he has 
abandoned the illustration of incident, con- 
tenting himself with the expression of feel- 
ing rather than the telling of a story. The 
two more important works which he 
showed at Buffalo, "The Song of the 
Pines" and "The Woodland Maid, " would 
do credit to any painter and to any school. 

Julian Alden Weir is a painter who seems 
scarcely to have done himself complete 
justice and whose personality is finer than 
any of the expressions it has as yet found 
for itself. An artist to his finger-tips, his 
perfect sincerity and open-mindedness have 
been greater than his steadiness of will; he 
has always been ready to abandon an old 
road for the exploration of a new one, has 
been blown about by winds of doctrine, and 
has retained, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, something of its desultoriness and 
incompleteness. He has remained an ex- 
perimenter — a man of new beginnings — 
and while everything that he has pro- 
duced has shown high qualities, little 
has been carried through to a logical 
conclusion. Twenty years ago he was 
painting pictures aud portraits, low in 
tone, blackish in color, which, if done to- 
day, would seem to be the height of artistic 
modishness, or, if one takes the movement 
more seriously, the top wave of the flow- 
ing tide. Then he was caught by the 
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impressionistic current and his canvases 
became as bright as they had before been 
dark. Latterly his work, quieting down into 
a grayish half-tone, has shown, occasion- 
ally, more real force of color than in either 
of its previous stages, and, often, a renewed 
care for form. Of his earlier manner, one 
of the finest examples is a portrait of an old 
actor belonging to the Players' Club in 
New York ; a picture that for portrayal of 
character and richness of quality would not 
be unworthy of the reputation of Rem- 
brandt. Of the works exhibited at the 
Pan-American the best was the "New 
England Factory,' 7 a landscape of great 
truth and power. "The Open Book" was 
painted when he believed that light was to 
be gained by whiteness, and is one of the 
palest of his pictures. In its exceeding 
vaporousness, however, there is yet a deli- 
cate iridescence of color, and it is almost 
unique among his works in its ideality of 
subject and its research of linear beauty. 

I might dwell on the work of a number 
of other painters of deserved distinction, 
but what was shown of it at Buffalo, either 
from its portrait-like nature or for other 
reasons, does not enter into the scheme of 
this article, and I prefer to devote the rest 
of my space to a number of younger men — 
men, at least, whose conspicuity is of more 
recent date — whose work seems to promise 
that serious figure-painting is not to be 
allowed to die out. 

Mr. Louis Loeb has not been very long 
before the public, but he has done a few 
good portraits and small canvases, and in his 



"Temple of the Winds" has struck a higher 
note. Its tone of color is perhaps a trifle 
too yellow, its drawing not yet authorita- 
tive, the cast of its draperies not altogether 
satisfactory ; but as an attempt to combine 
landscape with an imaginative treatment 
of the figure, it is an essay of much promise. 
A more recent attempt in the same line. 
"The Breeze/ 1 was, though on a smaller 
scale, a more unequivocal success, and was 
thought by many to be the best picture in 
the last exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, where it came within one vote 
of taking the Carnegie prize. 

William Sergeant Kendall is another 
young man who is passing beyond the re- 
gion of promise into that of performance. 
For a time he was too much dominated by 
the influence of Manet, but he is rapidly 
shaking it off and acquiring a clear indi- 
viduality of his own. In "The End of the 
Day" that influence is but slightly marked 
in sonic minor matters of technique. The 
composition is good, the drawing admirable, 
the color forceful and original, and the ex- 
pression delightful. Mr. Kendall shows 
still, at times, a certain harshness — the 
acridity of unripe fruit — but he is all the 
more likely to develop a full flavor and to 
escape at least from insipidity. 

A pupil of Low and La Farge, winner of 
the Lazarus scholarship, William Fair Kline 
is by nature and choice a decorator, but 
the opportunity has been lacking, thus far, 
for him to show his hand in anything else 
than a few sketches and projects and two 
or three easel-pictures. The best of these 
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is "Her Tribute." It is charmingly 
old-fashioned and serenely uninfluenced 
by the fads and flurries of decadent 
art. Its inspiration may derive from the 
little Dutchmen and from Alfred Stevens, 
which is only to say from the best paint- 
ing there is. The elegance of spacing, 
the precision of execution, the reticence 
and sanity of it all, are refreshing, yet it 
passed almost unnoticed on its first appear- 
ance. Such work does not speak loud, 
but its voice is sure to be heard in time. 

Mr. Elliott Dangerfield is an older man 
than these three but has had, as yet, too 
little recognition from his professional 
brethren, and some of them arc still blind 
to the fact that he has pushed certain 
qualities of painting farther than any one 



else among us. His draftsmanship is not 
assured, but he has struggled hard and 
with increasing success to remedy the de- 
fects of a training which none knows better 
than himself to have been insufficient. On 
the other hand, his composition is always 
serious and generally successful, and he has 
constructed, on the basis of the empirical 
methods of Inness, a technique of his own 
which is capable, in his hands, of remark- 
able results in color. I know of no modern 
painting which so nearly equals the glow 
of Rembrandt, is so luminous, so trans- 
parently deep in its shadow, as his "Child 
of Mary." Since it was painted he has 
been gradually mastering a fuller gamut of 
color, and has produced certain splendid 
harmonies of blue and rose and gold almost 
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rivaling stained glass in brilliancy. No one 
is more sincere or more indomitable, no 
one more unfailingly does his best, and 
what success he has attained has been 
thoroughly earned. 

Mr. Bryson Burroughs is, like Mr. 
Kline, a young man whose ambition and 
ability lead him to mural painting, but 
who has, as yet, had little opportunity to 
show what he can do in that direction. 
Meanwhile those who have an eye for art 
have watched with pleasure the steadily 
growing power of his smaller work. He 
has a certain heaviness of hand and the 
rugged surface of his paintings is displeas- 
ing to the fastidious, but their solid qual- 
ities are many. His " Mother and Child" 
is well composed within the circle ; is, for 
the most part, well drawn and modeled; 
is pleasant in color without being rich or 
powerful, and has a delightful sentiment. A 
later and somewhat similar picture has all 
the qualities of this on£ in a higher degree 
and is notable for its flowing richness of 
color-quality. He has , ''•but to go on as he 
has begun to attain an assured position. 

Mr. Edward A. Bell has been painting 
somewhat longer and is probably already at 
his best. His pictures are always charming 
in motive and sentiment, composed with a 
nice sense of arrangement and line, delicate 
in color, and carried out with entire seri- 
ousness and conscience. His is an art less 
robust than refined and more distinguished 
for Tightness of spirit than for complete 
mastery of form, but capable of creating 
much true beauty. 

Latest comer of all is Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller, whose picture called 4i Illusions 1 ' is 
almost his first successful work. He had 
preluded it with one or two small canvases, 



but had done nothing which prepared his 
friends for such excellence as this. There 
are still certain signs of inexperience in the 
picture — hard edges and meageruess of out- 
line — but there are also dignified composi- 
tion, elevation of sentiment, purity of type, 
a large feeling for form, and much beauty 
and fulness of color. One likes to believe 
that the son may yet add new glory to the 
name rendered famous by the father. 

One might add other names, but here is 
enough. We have reviewed the w T ork of 
twenty American figure-painters, some at 
the height of their powers, some but at the 
beginning of what may .prove splendid ca- 
reers. We have found each with a marked 
individuality, and all sincere and earnest. 
We have found, in many differing ways, a 
high level of achievement. The American 
nation has been often accused of spread- 
eagleism and of thinking everything it 
produces t4 the finest on this planet" ; but- 
if there is a provincialism that delights in 
undue self-glorification, there is also a 
provincialism that is prone to self-distrust 
— that cannot learn to believe that what is 
produced at home may be as good as what 
comes to us from abroad. We are far from 
the time when Thackeray's American friend 
asked him if he did not consider the statue 
of General Jackson "the finest equestrian 
statue in the world." To-day most of 
the artists I have named, and others as good, 
are struggling against a public indifference 
hard to overcome, and it is with the fear 
before one's eyes of being thought chauvin- 
istic that one dares to say that America has 
produced a school of figure-painting worthy, 
by its vigor, originality, and seriousness of 
aim, to rank with the contemporary school 
of any other country. 
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I. THE CRIME OF 8AMANTIIY NORTH. 

By F. Hopkinson Smith. 



1HAVE been requested to tell this story, 
and exactly as it happened. The 
moral any man may draw for himself. I 
only want to ask my readers the question I 
have been asking myself ever since I saw 
the girl : Why should such things be among 
us? 

Marny 's studio is over the Art Club. 

He was at work on a picture of a 
canon with some Sioux Indians in the fore- 
ground, while I sat beside him, watching 
the play of his masterly brush. 

Dear old Aunt Chloe, in white apron 
and red bandanna, her round black face 
dimpled with smiles, was busying herself 
about the room, straightening the rugs, 
puffing up the cushions of the divan, push- 
ing back the easels to get at the burnt ends 
of abandoned cigarettes, doing her best 
indeed to bring some kind of domestic 
order out of Marny 's Bohemian chaos. 

Now and then she interpolated her efforts 
with such remarks as: 

44 No, doan' move. De Colonel" — her 
sobriquet for Mara y — 4V doan' keer whar 
he drap his see-gnrs. But doan' you move, 
honey' ' — sobriquet for me. *'I kin git 
'em'. 1 ' Or 44 Clar to goodness, you pillows 
look like a passcl o 1 hogs done troraple ye, 
yo're dat mussed." Critical remarks like 
these last were given in a low tone and, 
although addressed to the offending articles 
themselves, accompanied by sundry cuffs 
of her big hand, were really intended to 
convey Aunt Chloe's private opinion of 
the habits of her master and his friends. 

The talk had drifted from men of the 
old. frontier to border scouts, and then to 
the Kentucky mountaineers, whom Marny 
knows as thoroughly as he does the red men. 

44 They are a great race, these mountain- 
eers," he said to me, as he tossed the end 
of another cigarette on Aunt Chloe's now 
clean-swept floor. Marny spoke in crisp, 
detached sentences between the pats of his 
brush. t4 Big, strong, whalebone-and-steel 
kind of fellows; rather fight than eat. 
Quick as lightning with a gun ; dead shots. 
Built just like our bordermen. See that 



scout astride of his horse?" — and he 
pointed with his mahl-stick to a sketch on 
the wall behind him — 4 4 looks like the real 
thing, don't he? Well, I painted him 
from an upcountry moonshiner. Found 
him one morning across the river, leaning 
up against a telegraph-pole, dead broke. 
Been arrested on a false charge of making 
whisky without a license, and had just 
been discharged from the jail. Hadn't 
money enough to cross the bridge, and was 
half starved. So I braced him up a little, 
and brought him here and painted him." 

We all know with what heartiness Marny 
can * 4 brace." It doubtless took three 
cups of coffee, half a ham and a loaf of 
bread to get him on his feet, Marny watch- 
ing him with the utmost satisfaction until 
the process was complete. 

4 4 You ought to look these fellows over ; 
they're worth it. Savage lot, some of 
'em. Remind me of the people who live 
about the foot-hills of the Balkans. 
Mountaineers, are the same the world over, 
anyway. But you don't want to hunt for 
these Kentuckians in their own homes 
unless you send word you are coming, or 
you may run up against the end of a rifle 
before you know it. I don't blame them." 
Marny leaned back in his chair and turned 
toward me. *'The government is always 
hunting them as if they were wild beasts, 
instead of treating them as human beings. 
They can't understand why they shouldn't 
get the best prices they can for their corn. 
They work hard enough to get it to grow. 
Their theory is that the Illinois farmer 
feeds the corn to his hogs and sells the 
product as pork, while the mountaineer 
feeds it to his still and sells the product 
to his neighbors as whisky. That a lot 
of Congressmen who never hoed a row of 
corn in their lives, nor ran a furrow or 
knew what it was to starve on the proceeds, 
should make laws sending a man to jail 
because he wants to supply his friends with 
liquor, is what riles them, and I don't 
blame them for that, either." 

I arose from my chair and examined the 
sketch of the starving mountaineer. It 
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was a careful study of a man with clear-cut 
features, slim and* of wiry build, and was 
painted with that mastery of detail which 
distinguishes Marny's work over that of 
every other figure-painter of his time. 

The painter squeezed a tube of white on 
his palette, relit his cigarette, fumbled over 
his sheaf of brushes and continued : 

4 'The first of every month — just about 
now, by the way — they bring twenty or 
thirty of these poor devils down from the 
mountains and lock them up in Covington 
jail. They pass Aunt Chloe's house. Oh, 
Aunt Chloe!" — and he turned to the old 
woman — "did you see any of those 'wild 
people' the last two or three days? — that's 
what she calls 'em/' and he laughed. 

"Dat I did, Colonel — hull drove on 'em. 
'Nough to make a body sick to see 'em. 
Two on 'em was chained together. Dat 
ain't no way to treat people, if dey is 
ornery. I wouldn't treat a dog dat way." 

Aunt Chloe, sole dependence of the Art 
Club belowstairs: day- or night-nurse — 
every student in the place knows the touch 
of her hand when his head splits with fever 
or his bones ache with cold; provider of 
buttons, suspender loops and buckles; go- 
between in most secret and confidential 
affairs; mail-carrier — the dainty note 
wrapped up in her handkerchief so as not 
to "spile it"! — no, she wouldn't treat a 
dog that way nor anything else that lives 
and breathes or has feeling, human or brute. 

"If there's a new 'drove' of them, as 
Aunt Chloe says, ' ' remarked Marny, tossing 
aside his brushes, "let's take a look 
at them. They are worth your study. 
You may never have another chance." 

This was why it happened that within 
the hour Marny and I crossed the bridge 
and left his studio and the city behind us. 

The river below was alive with boats, 
the clouds of steam from their funnels 
wreathed about the spans. Street-cars 
blocked the roadway: tugging horses, 
sweating under the lash of their drivers' 
whips, strained under heavy loads. The 
air was heavy with coal-smoke. Through 
the gloom of the haze, close to the opposite 
bank, rose a grim, square building of 
granite and brick, its grimy windows blink- 
ing through iron bars. Behind these, shut 
out from summer clouds and winter snows, 
bereft of air and sunshine, deaf to the song 



of happy birds and the low hum of wan- 
dering bees, languished the outcast and the 
innocent, the vicious and the cruel. Hells 
like these are the infernos civilization builds 
in which to hide its mistakes. 

Marny turned toward me as we reached 
the prison. "Keep close," he whispered. 
"I know the Warden and can get in with- 
out a permit, ' ' and he mounted the steps 
and entered a big door opening into a cold, 
bare hall with a sanded floor. To the right 
of the hall swung another door labeled 
"Chief of Police." Behind this door was 
a high railing closed with a wooden gate. 
Over this scowled an officer in uniform. 

"My friend Sergeant Cram, " said Marny 
as he introduced us. The officer and I 
shook hands. The hand was thick and 
hard, the knotted knuckles leaving an un- 
pleasant impression behind them as they 
fell from my fingers. 

A second door immediately behind this 
one was now reached, the Sergeant acting 
as guide. This door was of solid wood, 
with a square panel cut from its center, the 
opening barred like a bird-cage. Peering 
through these bars was the face of another 
attendant. This third door, at a mumbled 
word from the Sergeant, was opened wide 
enough to admit us into a room in which 
half a dozen deputies were seated at cards. 
In the opposite wall hung a fourth door, of 
steel and heavily barred, through which, 
level with the eyes, was cut a peephole 
concealed by a swinging steel disk. 

The Sergeant moved rapidly across the 
room, pushed aside the disk and brought 
to view the nose and eyes of a prison guard. 

As our guide shot back a bolt, a click 
like the cocking of a gun sounded through 
the room, followed by the jangle of a huge 
iron ring strung with keys. Selecting one 
from the number, he pushed it into the 
keyhole and threw his weight against the 
door. At its touch the mass of steel swung 
inward noiselessly as the door of a bank- 
vault. With the* swinging of the door 
there reached us the hot, stuffy smell of 
unwashed bodies under steam heat — the 
unmistakable odor that one sometimes 
meets in a court-room. 

Marny and I stepped inside. The Ser- 
geant closed the slab of steel, locking us 
inside, and then nodding to us through the 
peephole, returned to his post in the office. 

40 
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We stood now on the rim of the crater, 
looking straight into the inferno. By 
means of the dull light that struggled 
through the grimy, grated windows, I dis- 
covered that we were in a corridor having 
an iron floor that sprang up and down un- 
der our feet. This was flanked by a line 
of steel cages — huge beast-dens really — 
reaching to the ceiling. In each of these 
cages was a small, double-barred gate. 

These dens were filled with men and 
boys; some with faces thrust through the 
bars, some with hands and arms stretched 
out as if for air; one hung half-way 
up the bars, clinging with hands and feet 
apart, as if to get a better hold and better 
view. I had seen dens like these before: 
the man-eating Bengal tiger at the London 
Zoo lives in one of them. 

The Warden, who was standing immedi- 
ately behind the attendant, stepped forward 
and shook Marny's hand. I discharged 
my obligations with a nod. I had never 
been in a place like this before, and the 
horror of its surroundings overcame me. 
I misjudged the Warden, no doubt. That 
this man might have a wife who loved him 
and little children who clung to his neck, 
and that underneath his hard, forbidding ex- 
terior a heart could beat with any tender- 
ness, never occurred to me. As I looked 
him over with a half-shrinking glance, I 
became aware of a slash indenting his pock- 
marked cheek that might have been made 
by a saber cut — was, probably, for it takes 
a brave man to be a warden; a massive 
head set on big shoulders; a square chin, 
the jaw hinged like a burglar's jimmy; 
and two keen, restless, elephant eyes. 

But it was his right ear that absorbed 
my attention — or rather, what was left of 
his right ear. Only the point of it stuck 
up: the rest was clipped as clean as a rat- 
terrier's. Some fight to a finish, I thought: 
some quick upper-cut of the razor of a 
frenzied negro writhing under the viselike 
grasp of this man -gorilla with arms and 
hands of steel ; or some sudden whirl of a 
stiletto, perhaps, which had missed his 
heart and taken his ear. I did not ask 
then, and I do not know now. It was a 
badge of courage, whatever it was — a 
badge which thrilled and horrified me. 
As I looked at the terrible mutilation, I 
could but recall the hideous fascination 



that overcame Josiane, the heroine of 
Hugo's great novel, "The Man Who 
Laughs, ' ' when she first caught sight of 
Gwynplaine's mouth — slit from ear to ear 
by the Comprachicos. The outrage on the 
Warden was not so grotesque, but the 
effect was the same. 

I moved along the corridor and stood 
before the beasts. One, an old man in a 
long white beard, leathery, sun-tanned face 
and hooked nose, clasped the bars with 
both hands, gazing at us intently. I recog- 
nized his kind the moment I looked at 
him. He was like my Jonathan Gordon, my 
old fisherman who lived up in the Fran- 
conia Notch. His coarse homespun clothes, 
dyed brown with walnut- shells, slouch hat 
crowning his shock of gray hair, and hick- 
ory shirt open at the throat, only heightened 
the resemblance; especially the hat canted 
over one eye. Why he wore the hat in such 
a place I could not understand, unless to be 
ready for departure when his summons 
came. 

There were eight other beasts beside this 
old man in the same cage, one a boy of 
twenty, who leaned against the iron wall 
with his hands in his pockets, his eyes fol- 
lowing my every movement. I noticed a 
new blue patch on one of his knees, which 
his mother doubtless had sewn with her 
own hands, her big-rimmed spectacles on 
her nose, the tallow dip lighting the log 
cabin. I recognized the touch. And the 
boy. I used to go swimming with one just 
like him forty years ago in an old swim- 
ming-hole in the back pasture and hunt 
for honey that the bumblebees had stored 
under the bank. 

The old man with the beard and the 
canting hat looked into my eyes keenly, 
but he did not speak. He had nothing to 
say, perhaps. Something human had 
moved before him, that was all: something 
that could come and go at its pleasure and 
break the monotony of endless hours. 

4 'How long have you been here?" I 
asked, lowering my voice and stepping 
closer to the bars. 

Somehow I did not want the others to 
hear. It was almost as though I were 
talking to Jonathan — my dear Jonathan — 
and he behind bars! 

''Eleven months and three days. Reckon 
I be the oldest" — and he looked about 
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him as if for confirmation. "Yes, reckon 
I be." 

"What for?" 

"Sellin'." 

The answer came without the slightest 
hesitation and without the slightest trace in 
his voice of anything that betokened either 
sorrow for his act or shame for the crime. 

"Eleven months and three days of 
this!" I repeated to myself. Instinctively 
my mind went back to all I had done, seen 
and enjoyed in' these eleven months and 
three days. Certain individual incidents 
more delightful than others stood out clear 
and distinct: that day under the trees at 
Cookham, the Thames slipping past, the 
white-sailed clouds above my tent of leaves ; 
a morning at Dort when Peter and I watched 
the Dutch luggers anchor off the quay and 
the big storm came up; a night beyond 
San Giorgio, when Luigi steered the gon- 
dola in mid-air over a sea of mirrored stars 
and beneath a million incandescent lamps. 

I passed on to the next cage, Marny 
watching me but saying nothing. The 
scout was in this one, the "type" in Mar- 
ny 's sketch. There were three of them — 
tall, hickory-sapling sort of young fellows, 
with straight legs, flat stomachs and thin 
necks, like that of a race-horse. One 
had. the look of an eagle, with his beak- 
nose and deep-set, uncowed eyes. Another 
wore his yellow hair long on his neck, 
Custer- fashion. The third sat on the iron 
floor, his knees level with his chin, his 
head in his hand. He had a sweetheart, 
perhaps, who loved him, or an old mother 
who was wringing her hands at home. 
This one, I learned afterward, had come 
with the last batch and was not yet accus- 
tomed to his surroundings; the others had 
been awaiting trial for months. All of 
them wore homespun clothes — not the ready- 
made clothes sold at the stores, but those 
that some woman at home had cut, basted 
and sewn. 

Marny asked them what they were up 
for. Their answers differed slightly from 
that of the old man, but the crime and its 
penalty were the same. 

"Making" they severally replied. 

There was no lowering of the eyelids 
when they confessed ; no hangdog look 
about the mouth. They would do it again 
when they got out, and they intended to, 



only they would shoot the quicker next 
time. The earth was theirs and the fulness 
thereof, that part of it which they owned. 
Their grandfathers before them had turned 
their corn into whisky and no man had * 
said nay, and so would they. Not the 
corn that they had stolen, but the corn 
that they had plowed and shucked. It was 
their corn, not the government's. Men 
who live in the wilderness, and feed and 
clothe themselves on the things they raise 
with their own hands, have no fine-spun 
theories about the laws that provide 
revenue for a government they never saw, 
don't want to see and couldn't understand 
if they did. 

Marny and I stood before the grating, 
looking each man over separately. Strange 
to say, the artistic possibilities of my 
visit faded out of my mind. The pictur- 
esqueness of their attire, the browns and 
grays accentuated here and there by a dash 
of red around a hatband or shirt-collar — ail 
material for my own or my friend's brush 
— made not the slightest impression upon 
me. It was the close smell, the dim, hor- 
rible light, the quick gleam of a pair of 
eyes looking out from under shocks of 
matted hair — the eyes of a panther watch- 
ing his prey ; the dull stare of some boyish 
face with all hope crushed out of it : these 
were the things that possessed me. 

As I stood there absorbed in the terrors 
before me, I was startled by the click of the 
catch and the clink of keys, followed by 
the noiseless swing of the steel door as it 
closed again. 

I turned and looked down the corridor. 

Into the gloom of this inferno, this foul- 
smelling cavern, this assemblage of beasts, 
stepped a girl of twenty. A baby wrapped 
about with a coarse shawl lay in her arms. 

She passed me with eyes averted, and 
stood before the gate of the last steel cage 
— the woman's end of the prison — the turn- 
key following slowly. Cries of "Howdy, 
gal! What did ye git?" were hurled 
after her, but she made no answer. The 
ominous sound of drawn bolts and the click 
of a key, and the girl and baby were 
inside the bars of the cage.. These bars, 
foreshortened from where I stood, looked 
like a row of gun-barrels in an armory rack. 

"That girl a prisoner?" I asked the 
Warden. 
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I didn't believe it. I knew, of course, 
■ that it couldn't be. I instantly divined 
that she had come to comfort some brother 
or father, or lover perhaps, and had brought 
the baby with her because there was no 
place to leave it at home. I only asked 
the question of the Warden so he could 
deny it, and deny it, too, with some show 
of feeling — this man with the sliced ear 
and the gorilla hands. 

44 Yes, she's been here some time. Judge 
suspended sentence a while ago. She's 
gone after her things. ' ' 

There was no joy over her release in his 
tones, nor pity for her condition. 

He spoke exactly, it seemed to me, as 
he would have done had he been in charge 
of the iron-barred gate of the Coliseum 
two thousand years ago. All that had 
saved the girl then from the jaws of his 
hungriest lion was the twist of Nero's 
thumb. All that saved her now was the 
nod of the judge's head — both had the 
giving of life and death. 

A thin mist swam before my eyes and a 
great lump started from my heart and stuck 
fast in my throat, but I did not answer 
him; it would have done no good — might 
have enraged him, in fact. I walked 
straight to the gate through which she had 
entered and peered in. I could see be- 
tween the gun-barrels now. 

It was like the other cages, with barred 
walls and sheet-iron floors. Built in one 
corner of the far end was a strong box of 
steel, six feet by four by the height of the 
ceiling, fitted with a low door. This box 
was lined with a row of bunks, one. above 
the other. From one was thrust a small 
foot covered with a stocking and part of 
a skirt; some woman prisoner was ill, per- 
haps. Against the wall of this main cage 
sat two negro women : one, I learned after- 
ward, had stabbed a man the week before; 
the other was charged with theft. The 
older — the murderess — came forward when 
she caught sight of me, thrust out her 
hands between the bars and begged for 
tobacco. 

In the other corner of the same cage was 
another steel box. I saw the stooping figure 
of the young girl come out of it as a dog 
comes out of a kennel. She walked toward 
the center of the cage — she still had the 
babv in her arms — laid the child on the 



sheet-iron floor, where the light from the 
grimy windows fell the clearer, and re- 
turned to the steel box. The child wore 
but one garment — a short red-flannel shirt 
that held the stomach tight and left the 
shriveled legs and arms bare. It lay flat 
on its back, its eyes gazing up at the ceil- 
ing, its pinched face in high light against 
the dull background. Now and then it 
would fight the air with its little fists or 
kick its toes above its head. 

The girl took from the 'kennel a broken 
paper box and, returning with it, knelt be- 
side the child and began arranging its ward- 
robe, the two negresses watching her list- 
lessly. Not much of a wardrobe — only a 
ragged shawl, some socks, a worsted cap, 
a pair of tiny shoes and a Canton-flannel 
wrapper, once white. This last had little 
arms and a short waist. The skirt was 
long enough to tuck around her baby's feet 
when she carried it. 

I steadied myself by one of the musket- 
barrels, watched her while she folded the 
few pitiful garments, waited until she had 
guided the shrunken arms into the sleeves 
of the soiled wrapper and had buttoned 
it over the baby's chest. Then, when 
the lump in my throat was about to stop 
my breathing, I said : 

4i Will you come here, please, to the 
grating? I want to speak to you." 

She raised her head slowly, looked at 
me in a tired, hopeless way, laid her baby 
back on the sheet- iron floor and walked 
toward me. As she came into the glow of 
the overhead light, I saw that she was 
even younger than I had first supposed — 
nearer seventeen than twenty — a girl with 
something of the curious look of a young 
heifer in a face drawn and lined but with 
anxiety. Parted over a low forehead, and 
tucked behind her ears, streamed two 
braids of straight yellow hair in two un- 
kempt strands over her shoulders. Across 
her bosom and about her slender figure 
was hooked a yellow- brown dress made in 
one piece. The hooks and eyes showed 
wherever the strain came, disclosing the 
coarse chemise and the brown of the neck 
beneath. This strain, the strain of an ill- 
fitting garment, accentuated all the clearer, 
in the wrinkles about the shoulders and 
around the hips, the fulness of her deli- 
cately modeled lines; quite as would a 
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jacket buttoned over the Milo. On the 
third finger of one hand was a flat silver 
ring, such as is sold by the country pedlers. 

She stood quite close to the bars, pa- 
tiently awaiting my next question. She had 
obeyed my summons like a dog who re- 
membered a former discipline. No curi- 
osity, not the slightest interest; nothing 
but blind obedience. The tightened grasp 
of these four walls had taught her this. 

4 'Where do you come from?" I asked. 

I had to begin in some way. 

' ' From Piney ville. ' ' The voice was that 
of a child, with a hard, dry note in it. 

4 'How old is the baby?" 

4 'Three months and ten days." She 
had counted the child's age. She had 
thought enough for that. 

"How far is Pineyville?" 

"I doan' know. It took mos' all night 
to git here." There was no change in the 
listless monotone. 

4 'Are you going out now?" 

"Yes, soon's I kin git ready." 

"How are you going to get home?" 

"Walk, I reckon." There was no com- 
plaint in her tone, no sudden exhibition of 
any suffering. She was only stating facts. 

"Have you no money?" 

"No." Same bald statement, and in 
the same hopeless tone. She had not 
moved — not even to look at the child. 

"What's the fare?" 

4 4 Six dollars and sixty-five cents. ' ' This 
was stated with great exactness. It was 
the amount of this appalling sum that had 
no doubt crushed out her last ray of hope. 

"Did you sell any whisky?" 

44 Yes, I tor the Judge so." Still no 
break in her voice. It was only another 
statement. 

"Oh! you kept a saloon?" 

"No." 

4 'How did you sell it, then?" 

"Jest out of a kag — in a cup." 

44 Had you ever sold any before?" 

"No." 

4 'Why did you sell it, then?" 

She had been looking into my face all 
this time, one thin, begrimed hand — the 
one with the ring on it — tight around the 
steel bar of the gate that divided us. 
With the question, her eyes dropped until 
they seemed to rest on this hand. The 
answer came slowly : 



44 The baby come and the store wouldn't 
chalk nothin' for us no more." Then she 
added quickly, as if in defense of the hu- 
miliating position, "Our corn-crib was sot 
afire last fall and we got behind.". 

For a brief instant she leaned heavily 
against the bars as if for support, then her 
eyes sought her child. I waited until she 
had reassured herself of its safety, and con- 
tinued my questions, my finger-nails sink- 
ing deeper all the time into the palms of 
my hands. 

44 Did you make the whisky?" 

"No, it was Martin Young's whisky. 
My husband works for him. Martin sent 
the kag down one day, and I sold it to the 
men. I give the money all to Martin 'cept 
the dollar he was to gimme for sellin' it." 

44 How came you to be arrested?" 

44 One o' the men tol' on me 'cause I 
wouldn't trust him. Martin tol' me not 
to let 'em have it 'thout they paid." 

44 How long have you been here?" 

44 Three months next Tuesday." 

4 'That baby only two weeks old when 
they arrested you?" My blood ran hot 
and cold, and my collar seemed five sizes 
too small, but I still held on to myself. 

4 4 Yes. ' ' The answer was given in the 
same monotonous, listless voice — not a trace 
of indignation over the outrage. Women 
with suckling babies had no rights that 
anybody was bound to respect — not up in 
Pineyville; certainly not the gentlemen 
with brass shields under the lapels of their 
coats and Uncle Sam's commissions in their 
pockets. It was the law of the land — 
why find fault with it? 

I leaned closer so that I could touch her 
hand if need be, and continued : 

"What's your name?" 

"Samanthy Nortfo." 

4 'What's your husband's name?" 

' ' His name's North. ' ' There was a trace 
of surprise now in the general monotone. 
Then she added, as if to leave no doubt in 
my mind, "Leslie North." 

"Where is he?'' I determined now to 
round up every fact. 

"He's home. We've got another child, 
and he's takin' care of it till I git back. 
He'd be to the railroad for me if he 
knowed I was coming; but I couldn't tell 
him when to start 'cause I didn't know 
how long they'd keep me." 
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"Is your home near the railroad ?" 
"No, it's thirty-six miles furder." 
4 'How will you get from the railroad?" 
44 Ain't no way 'cept walkin'." 
I had it now, the whole damnable, piti- 
ful story, every fact clear-cut to the bone. 
I could see it all: the look of terror when 
the deputy woke her from her sleep and 
laid his hand upon her; the parting with 
the other child; the fright of the helpless 
husband; the midnight ride, she hardly 
able to stand, the pitiful scrap of her own 
flesh and blood tight in her arms ; the pro- 
cession to the jail, the men in front chained 
together, she bringing up the rear, walk- 
ing beside the last guard ; the first horrible 
night in jail, the walls falling upon her, 
the darkness overwhelming her, the puny 
infant resting on her breast; the staring, 
brutal faces when the dawn came, followed 
by the coarse jest. No wonder that she 
hung limp and hopeless to the bars of her 
cage, all the spring and buoyancy, all the 
youth and lightness, crushed out of her. 

I put my hand through the bars and laid 
it on her wrist. 

"No, you won't walk; not if I can help 
it." This outburst got past the lump 
slowly, one word at a time, each syllable 
exploding hot like balls from a Roman 
candle. 44 You get your things together 
quick as you can, and wait here until I 
come back," and I turned abruptly and 
motioned to the turnkey to open the gate. 
In the office of the Chief of Police out- 
side I found Marny talking to Sergeant 
Cram. He was waiting until I finished. 
It was all an old story with Marny — every 
month a new batch came to Covington jail. 
14 What about that girl, Sergeant — the 
one with the baby?" I demanded, in a tone 
that made them both turn quickly. 

"Oh, she's all right. She told the Judge 
a straight story this morning, and he let 
her go on \spended sentence. They tried 
to make her plead *Not guilty,' but she 
wouldn't lie about it, she said. She can go 
when she gets ready. What are you dri- 
vin' at? Are you goin' to put up for her?" 
— and a curious look overspread his face. 
"I'm going to get her a ticket and give 
her some money to get home. Locking up 
a seventeen-year-old girl two hundred miles 
from home in a den like that with a baby 
two weeks old may be justice, but I call it 



brutality ! Our government can pay its ex- 
penses without that kind of revenue." 
The whole bundle of Roman candles was 
popping now. Inconsequent, wholly illog- 
ical, utterly indefensible explosions. But 
only my heart was working. 

The Sergeant looked at Marny, relaxed 
the scowl about his eyebrows and smiled; 
such " softies" seemed rare to him. 

44 Well, if you're stuck on her — and I'm 
damned if I don't believe you are — let me 
give you a piece of advice. Don't give her 
no money till she gets on the train, and 
whatever you do, don't leave her here over 
night. There's a gang around here" — and 
he jerked his thumb in the direction of 

the door — "that might " and he 

winked knowingly. 

44 You don't mean " A cold chill 

suddenly developed near the roots of my 
hair and trickled to my spine. 

44 Well, she's too good-lookin' to be 
wanderin' round huntin' for a boardin'- 
house. You see her on the train, that's 
all. Starts at eight to-night. That's the 
one they all go by — those who git out and 
can raise the money. She ought to leave 
now, 'cordin' to the regulations, but as 
long as you're a friend of Mr. Marny's 
I'll keep her here in the office till I go 
home at seven o'clock. Then you'd better 
have some one to look after her. No, you 
needn't go back and see her" — this in 
answer to a movement I made toward the 
prison door. "I'll fix everything. Mr. 
Marny knows me." 

I thanked the Sergeant, and we started 
for the air outside — something we could 
breathe, something with a sky overhead 
and the dear earth underfoot, something 
the sun warmed and the free wind cooled. 

Only one thing troubled me now. I 
could not take the girl to the train myself, 
neither could Marny, for I had promised 
to lecture that same night tor the Art Club 
at eight o'clock, and Marny was to intro- 
duce me. The railroad -station was three 
miles away. 

"I've got it!" cried Marny when we 
touched the sidewalk, elbowing our way 
among the crowd of loafers who always 
swarm about a place of this kind. (He 
was as much absorbed in the girl's future, 
when he heard her story, as I was. ) "Aunt 
Chloe lives within two blocks of us — let's 
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hunt her up. She ought to be at home 
by this time." 

The old woman was just entering her 
street door when # she heard Marny's voice, 
her basket on her arm, a rabbit-skin tippet 
about her neck. 

"Dat I will, honey," she answered posi- 
tively, when the case was laid before her. 
' % Dat I will ; 'deed an' double I will." 

She stepped into the house, left her basket, 
joined us again on the sidewalk and walked 
with us back to the Sheriff's office. 

"All right," said the Sergeant when we 
brought her in. "Yes, I know the old 
woman ; the gal will be ready for her when 
she comes, but I guess I'd better send one 
of my men along with 'em both far as the 
depot. Ain't no use takin' no chances." 

The dear old woman followed us again 
until we found a clerk in a branch ticket- 
office, who picked out a long green slip 
from a library of tickets, punched it with 
the greatest care with a pair of steel nippers, 
and slipped it into an official envelope 
labeled: 'K. C. Pineyville, Ky. 8 p.m." 

With this tightly grasped in her wrinkled 
brown hand, together with another pack- 
age of Marny's many times in excess of 
the stage fare of thirty-six miles and which 
she slipped into her capacious bosom, Aunt 
Chloe "made her manners" with the 
slightest dip of a courtesy and left us with 
the remark: 

"Sha'n't nothin' tech her, honey; 
gwinter stick right close to her till de 
steam-cars git to movin\ I'll be over 
early in de mawnin' an' let ye know. 
Doan' worry, honey; ain't nothin' gwinter 
happen to her arter I gits my han's on her. " 

When I came down to breakfast, Aunt 
Chloe was waiting for me in the hall. 
She looked like the old woman in the 
fairy-tale in her short black dress that came 
to her shoe- tops, snow-white apron and 
headkerchief, covered by a close-fitting 
nunlike hood — only the edge of the hand- 
kerchief showed — making her seem the 
old black saint that she was. It not being 
one of her cleaning-days, she had "kind 
o' spruced herself up a li'l mite," she 
said. She carried her basket, covered now 
with a white starched napkin instead of 
the red-and-yellow bandanna of work-days. 
No one ever knew what this basket con- 



tained. "Her luncheon," some of the art- 
students said; but if it did, no one had 
ever seen her eat it. "Some one else's 
luncheon," Marny added; "some sick 
body whom she looks after. There are 
dozens of them." 

k 4 Larrovers fur meddlins, ' ' Aunt Chloe 
invariably answered those whose curiosity 
got the better of their discretion — an ex- 
planation which only deepened the^ mystery, 
no one being able to translate it. 

"She's safe, honey!" Aunt Chloe cried 
when she caught sight of me. "I toted de 
baby an' she toted de box. Po' li'l 
chinkapin ! Mos' break a body's heart to 
see it! 'Clar' to goodness, dat chile's leg 
warn't bigger' n a drumstick picked to de 
bone. De man de Sheriff sent wid us didn't 
go no furder dan de gate, an' when he lef 
us dey all sneaked in an' did dere bes' ter 
git her from me. Wuss-lookin' harum- 
scarums you ever see. Kep' a-tellin' 
her de ticket was good for ten days an' 
dey'd go wid her back to town: an' dat 
if she'd stay dey'd take her 'cross de ribber 
to see de city. I seed she wanted ter git 
home to her husban', an' she tol' 'em so. 
Den dey tried to make her believe he was 
comin' for her, and dey pestered her so 
an' got her so mixed up wid deir lies dat 
I was feared she was gwine to give in arter 
all. She warn't nothin' but a po' weak 
thing noways. Den I riz up an' tol' 'em 
dat I'd call a pleeceman an' take dat ticket 
from her an' de money I gin her beside, 
if she didn't stay on dat car. I didn't 
give her de 'velope; I had dat in my han' 
to show de conductor when he come, so 
he could see whar she was ter git off. 
Here it is" — and she handed me the ticket- 
seller's envelope. " Warn't nothin' else 
saved me but dut. When dey see'd it, 
dey knowed den somebody was a-lookin' 
arter her an' dey give in. Po' critter ! I 
reckon she's purty nigh home by dis time !" 

The story is told. It is all true, every 
sickening detail. Other stories just jike 
it, some of them infinitely more pitiful, can 
be written daily by any one who will peer 
into the cages of Covington jail. There is 
nothing to be done ; nothing w» be done. 

It is the law of the land — the just, holy, 
beneficent law, which is no respecter of 
persons. 
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MARRIAGE, as the civilized world 
to-day accepts it, represents what is 
undoubtedly the final and absolute result 
of unnumbered centuries of human experi- 
ence. Like so much else in life, if it is 
not the ideal solution of a momentous 
problem, it is at any rate the best solution 
of which mankind is capable. It serves its 
purpose, and on the whole, serves it very 
well. Substitutes for the monogamous 
union, so far as any have been suggested 
by theorists, are discredited by the fact 
that they have all been discarded, and that 
they all represent steps of social evolution 
beyond which the world has long since 
passed in its upward march toward moral 
stability and social peace. Promiscuity 
was abandoned when men and women ceased 
to rove about with their fellow animals, 
and when the first glimmerings of the 
political instinct came to them, with its 
notion of subordinating this unlimited 
freedom of the individual to the common 
welfare. The so-called * ' beenah-marriage, ' ' 



the polyandrous marriage, and finally the 
polygamous marriage, have each and all 
been tried and then discarded. If they 
still exist, they exist in strata of civilization 
lower than our own and they are among 
the more striking indications of racial 
inferiority. 

The sex-relation is the most important 
of all the relations which the sociologist, 
the jurist, and the* physiologist have to 
study, for it exercises the most profound 
influence upon the life and happiness of 
the individual man and woman. Through 
the laws of heredity it determines even 
before birth, if not our destiny, at least our 
tendencies. It sends us forth into this 
great, terrible, enigmatic maze of life, 
either strong to conquer and mighty to re- 
sist, or else maimed and helpless from the 
start, the victims of physical infirmities, or 
the led slaves of transmitted appetites. 
And in our own lives, what a wonderful 
power it exerts ! It arms or it shackles ; it 
glorifies or it disgraces ; it blesses or it blasts. 
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Now marriage is the outward, visible, 
religiously and legally sanctioned accept- 
ance of the sex -relation by human society. 
It represents the* regulation and restriction 
of this relation in a way which is supposed 
to be at once the wisest for the com- 
munity at large and for the individual as 
an individual. Like all general enact- 
ments it is based upon rules and ignores 
exceptions. It assures the greatest good 
for the greatest number, and if in particu- 
lar cases it bears heavily upon some, never- 
theless it is accepted as being, on the 
whole, the best thing for the social and 
political organism. One must acknowl- 
edge that this assumption is in reality a 
true one. The test of centuries has served 
to justify it, as a still longer test has justi- 
fied the assumption upon which the whole 
fabric of our civilization rests — that by 
yielding up the unrestricted freedom which 
the primitive man possessed for the modi- 
fied and regulated freedom which the 
civilized man accepts, the sum total of 
human happiness is increased and also guar- 
anteed forever. And this is true. For of 
the millions upon miliious of marriages 
which are entered into under the conditions 
which are essentially the same in every 
Occidental nation, it is impossible to 
deny that the great majority of them are 
happy in a large sense. They afford sta- 
bility to the social system. They knit 
the community together by the firm bonds 
of interwoven interests. They give an 
intelligible and consistent basis for the 
transmission of property. And in the 
main they tend to preserve comfort and 
tranquillity. In so far as they fall short 
of giving perfect happiness, they only 
share in this the limitations which are* in- 
separable from every human institution 
— limitations which find their source in 
the weakness and perversity of human 
nature. 

But because exceptions to a rule, when 
sufficiently numerous and insistent, will al- 
ways attract attention, the exceptions to the 
general rule that marriage makes for happi- 
ness have always been a subject for discus- 
sion and for arguments. This fact is re- 
flected in literature by an unfailing flow of 
gibes and jests of which marriage is the 
subject. It is reflected in legislation by 
laws which make provision for divorce. 



It is reflected in philosophic theory by ab- 
stract speculations as to whether our exist- 
ing views of marriage might not be 
gradually but radically modified to the gen- 
eral advantage. Under the circumstances, 
it has always seemed to me that the most 
profitable subject for debate is not a change 
in the external conditions of marriage as 
they now exist, but rather an inquiry into 
what it is that makes for happiness in mar- 
riage and what for serious unhappiness. 
For it is not likely that after twenty centu- 
ries of experience that has been fairly justi- 
fied in its results, the world will ever alter 
anything so fundamental as an institution 
which has been evolved by necessity, 
strengthened by custom, dignified by law, 
and hallowed by religion, and which is 
associated in some way or other with every 
phase of human life as we now see it. 
The subject is therefore one which is best 
approached from its psychological side, 
with the purpose of considering, not how 
marriage may be dispensed with or how 
its obligations may be altered, but rather 
how the men and women of our modern 
world may best make it serve the ends for 
which it was intended. 

Every great institution that has grad- 
ually come into being has one interesting 
characteristic about it, and this charac- 
teristic is the circumstance that it was not 
developed in accordance with a conscious 
theory, but that on the contrary it affords 
material for the deduction of a theory. So 
it is with marriage. Looking at the monog- 
amous union, we see that it lests upon a 
fundamental principle which may be set 
forth in the following manner. A man 
and a woman are first attracted to one an- 
other by the natural impulse of mating, by 
a species of selection whose basis is pri- 
marily physical. Their preference for each 
other, originating thus, increases and gains 
strength for a time and holds them fast 
until the impulse has spent something of 
its force. The theory of the monogamous 
union is that this period of physical at- 
traction will last long enough for other ties 
to be formed between them. These other 
ties come from the community of interests 
between man and wife, interests which 
multiply and grow more complex every day 
through the intimacies of the life together 
which extend to a thousand little half- 
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perceived yet in the mass extremely im- 
portant actions, sayings, thoughts and 
memories, and finally from the habits 
which arise out of these intimacies and 
which are powerful precisely in propor- 
tion as they are unnoticed. Therefore, 
when the ardor of pure passion wanes, and 
when outside of marriage its waning would 
naturally lead to separation and a reversion 
to individual independence, these other 
bonds are strong enough to banish any 
thought of breaking them. The conven- 
tions of society also play a part in 
strengthening the union, by rendering its 
dissolution if not impossible, at any rate 
both difficult and disagreeable. It follows, 
then, that marriage represents to most of 
those who enter it, a condition which is 
permanent, for the reason that to keap it 
so is to follow the line of least resistance. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, the number 
of really unhappy marriages is a very small 
one. If it seems large to the casual eader 
of newspapers, this is because the happy 
marriage, like the happy nation, is one 
which has no history ; and when tot even 
an approximation to complete contentment 
is attained, still the discontent is not 
usually marked enough to bring about an 
actual break. We hear of the marriages 
that are failures; but the very fact that we 
hear of them and that so much is said about 
them, shows that they are in reality excep- 
tional. In the main, the institution has 
been justified in its results. 

Yet while this is true of the great ma- 
jority of marriages, it is worth while to 
note that the exceptions are important, too; 
the more so as when examined, they really 
prove the soundness of the general theory. 
Marriage, as we have seen, is supposed to 
imply first of all a natural selection based 
on the sex-instinct; and in the second 
place a community of interest succeeding 
the early and less binding motives. Experi- 
ence shows that where these two require- 
ments exist, there marriage is also invaria- 
bly successful in establishing a contented 
home. An unhappy marriage really 
means, then, that the two requirements 
have not in a particular case been satisfied. 
Either the sharers in it were attracted to 
each other from the very first in unequal 
degrees; or else something prevented the 
development of the community of interest. 



The most disquieting fact with which 
the sociologists have to deal, lies in the 
evidence that it is in the more or less culti- 
vated classes that one finds marriage becom- 
ing less and less successful. Where the 
household is so simple as to make its con- 
duct a matter of anxiety to husband and 
wife alike, there they both go on contented 
with each other; for the common interest 
is forced upon them. They have the same 
anxieties, the same hopes, the same plea- 
sures, the same rewards. They do not 
have the time or the inclination to enjoy 
the luxury of making each other miser- 
able. They are by external pressure 
quickly crushed into that unity of purpose 
which is the essence of true marriage. 

But of late the change in the status of 
woman has introduced a new element into 
the general problem ; or rather it has given 
an extraordinary importance to an element 
which was formerly a fairly negligible 
quantity. The traditional marriage de- 
pended upon the correct adjustment of 
conditions that were physical and material. 
Marriage to-day is becoming more and 
more dependent for its success upon the 
adjustment of conditions that are psychical. 
I called attention in a former paper to the 
influence which the widening of women's 
interests has had upon their willingness to 
marry. This influence is still more marked 
upon their capacity to . attain and to give 
contentment in the marriages they make. 
Whereas in former generations, it was 
sufficient that the union should involve 
physical reciprocity, in this age of ours 
the union must involve a psychic reci- 
procity as well. And whereas, heretofore, 
the community of. interest was attained 
with ease, it is now becoming far more 
difficult because of the tendency to discour- 
age a woman who marries from merging 
her separate individuality in her husband's. 
Yet unless she does this, how can she have 
a complete and perfect interest in the life 
together, and for that matter how can he 
have such an interest either? Mrs. Stetson- 
Gilman's notion that in their occupations 
they should be wholly independent of 
each other looks to a state of things which 
would ultimately mean the discontinuance 
of marriage altogether; for in marriage it 
must be all or nothing. There must be a 
complete absorption of two lives in one 
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common existence, or else the two must 
still remain eternally apart. Man and 
wife must grow closer and closer together 
or they must become farther and farther 
removed from the perfect understanding 
which alone will enable them to face the 
world with fearlessness and faith. 

As to the psychic element in marriage, 
this demands a fuller and a different kind 
of love than that which is purely primitive 
and emotional. It is no longer enough 
that the attraction which comes from pas- 
sion should exist when marriages are 
made. In our introspective, analytical age, 
this even from the outset is insufficient. It 
will not tide the pair over the first eventful 
year of marriage. It will bring satiety 
far more quickly than it ought to do, and 
it will end in the sort of marriage which 
Tolstoy has so terribly depicted in the 
pages of his "Kreutzer Sonata, " and which 
he has so falsely taken as typical of every 
marriage. What is essential now to happi- 
ness in the union of those who have felt 
the modern tendency to self -analysis, is 
the larger love into which liking also 
enters. In the past, women have made 
lamentable failures of their lives by taking, 
in their ignorance, men whom they liked 
and did not love. The danger to-day is 
that they may take the men whom they love 
but do not like. To forget this is to run 
the risk of moral shipwreck. Love, in the 
old sense, is a thing of casual moments — of 
hours or, if you will, of days — but the 
love that also likes is unfailing and eternal. 
It can do more than quicken and thrill and 
shake those who are under the spell of 
passion. It finds its source in a deep con- 
tentment that is spiritual no less than 
physical. It never dies. It never is dis- 
satisfied or querulous. It is loyal and de- 
voted. It is unselfish in its every thought, 
and it does not pass away with the ecsta- 
sies of sensation. It is the essence of true 
comradeship, waiting always to take up the 
torch which Love so frequently lets fall, 
and to keep the flame still brightly burn- 
ing, that it may cheer and warm and com- 
fort and not scorch. 

A well-known Italian critic, Signor 
Pederigo Roberto, not long ago expressed 
a strong belief that Balzac's greatest piece 
of luck con'sisted in his dying very soon 
after his marriage with Mme. Hanska, since 



had he lived, he would have found a 
bitter disappointment in the union. This 
statement seems at first a rather shocking 
one ; for the devotion of this extraordinary 
man to the one woman of his life makes 
one of the most beautiful and interesting 
chapters in the whole history of romantic 
love. Existing as he did for her alone for 
more than eighteen years, dedicating to 
her all his genius, all his thought, and all 
the passionate intensity of his being, it has 
always seemed a most pathetic end that no 
sooner was she wholly free to marry him 
than he died. Yet there is reason to sup- 
pose that what Signor Roberto says is true. 
Balzac had both sides of his nature de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree. He was 
physically a giant; he was psychically a 
giant, too. But the mystic, dreamy, tan- 
talizing Polish woman who swayed his soul 
so absolutely by her profound understanding 
of it, w r as really a fit mate for him upon 
his psychic side alone. That she felt her 
limitations is clear from the fact that she 
did not marry him as soon as she was free 
to do so, but made him wait through two 
more agon izing* years of expectation. Had 
she been his mate completely, nothing 
whatever would have kept them sun- 
dered. She would have come to him even 
had it been over coals of fire. 

The lesson of this seems to be that the 
true marriage for those who are not merely 
proletarians must involve the perfect 
balance of these two essential qualities; 
that absolute harmony of life in mar- 
riage is for those alone who can give as 
much as they receive; and that marriage 
is fortunate only in proportion as it ap- 
proximates to this ideal. 

In most marriages, however, that are 
not happy it is the wife rather than the 
husband who is oftenest disappointed. Men 
are to-day very much the same as they 
have always been, while women have be- 
come far more exacting, because less de- 
pendent, than they used to be. They are 
more keenly alive to their temperamental 
necessities; they understand themselves 
much better, and therefore they expect to 
be much better understood. In former 
times, when marriage disappointed them, 
the disappointment was but vaguely felt 
and was ill -defined, or rather not defined 
at all. To-day the modern woman knows 
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her own nature thoroughly, and is quick to 
feel its demands whenever they become 
insistent. 

Hence, in marriage, the modern wom- 
an is .a clear- eyed judge of the inade- 
quacies of her mate, and no illusion lasts 
for very long. Apart from the funda- 
mental satisfaction of the sex-instinct, pure 
and simple, the normal woman makes two 
other demands upon him with whom she 
seeks to live out her whole life; and one 
of these demands is for sentiment, and the 
other for the finer understanding. First of 
all for sentiment — not sentimentality — be- 
cause sentiment gives the magic touch 
which can make beautiful and noble that 
which without it is repellent and almost 
brutish. And understanding — the finer 
understanding — must exist, because with- 
out it there can never spring up the perfect 
liking which completes and envelops love, 
and saves it from the bitterness of an early 
death. Perhaps, in reality, sentiment and 
the finer understanding are one and the 
same. Certainly they are most, intimately 
joined, just as feeling is always linked with 
penetrative thought; but however this 
may be, the absence of them is fatal to a 
woman's happiness in marriage. 

Pitiful is the mistake of the woman who 
marries before she really knows. In the 
end, passion will find her cold, kindness 
will only exasperate her, constancy will 
earn from her something very like con- 
tempt. She would rather be beaten once 
a week, she would welcome the heartburn- 
ings of jealousy, she would endure the 
heavy-heartedness of neglect — anything 
rather than the heavy, unintelligent, com- 
placent, domestic dead level of fatuity 
which always does the right thing at the 
wrong time and never knows the difference 
or even dreams that there exists a differ- 
ence. What will not a woman endure if 
she can only have her compensations! 
When Thackeray made Blanche Amory cry 
out, "11 mefaut des emotions!" he thought 
that he was giving the final touch to a 
picture of selfish insincerity; but he was 
really expressing the eternal formula of 
femininity, and was more profound than he 
supposed. For in this, Blanche Amory 
was not an individual at all, but a type of 



her whole sex. Emotion — not vulgar, 
cheap, theatrical emotion, but the deep 
satisfaction which suffuses itself with a 
thrill throughout a woman's very soul when 
every mood of hers is met instinctively — 
that sort of emotion is the very essence of 
her being, and the lack of it is spiritual 
death. For nothing in the world can take 
the place of it. You will see husbands 
who are kindly, fond of home, and married 
to women who are upright, conscientious 
and intensely honorable; and yet their 
homes will be unhappy to the verge of 
anguish. The wife can find no fault in 
anything that is external; yet her nerves 
may be strained to the snapping-point 
whenever she is with her husband, so that 
his mere presence makes her wish that she 
could die — and just because of his intoler- 
able obtuseness, his utter blindness to the 
fact that the greatest thing in life to her 
is not the payment of the cook, or the dec- 
oration of the house, or the clumsy, blun- 
dering affection that is perhaps more mad- 
deningly irritating than all else, but rather 
a supreme appreciation of the shades of 
feeling, an appreciation of which he has 
no more conception than he has of the 
interstellar spaces. 

For proletarians all this complexity in 
married life has no existence. The daily 
struggle for material advantage keeps them 
in the primitive condition of our ancestors. 
But more and more each year, this terrible 
incompatibility between the still unde- 
veloped man and the rapidly developing 
woman intrudes itself upon the notice of 
the student of our modern life. It raises 
the perplexing question of the ignorance 
of women when they make the most mo- 
mentous choice that they are ever called 
upon to make, and it demands to know 
the tests by which, before the final step is. 
taken, the possibility of error can be recog- 
nized and thus avoided. How can a 
woman know that she will not be a mere 
spiritual bankrupt in a marriage that is 
open to her? To answer this question is 
in itself to undertake a book; but safe 
guidance, so far as it goes, can be found 
in the precept of a famous Roman who 
sagaciously declared : "If you are doubtful 
about any action, do not do it. ' ' 
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THE PROBLEM OP A WICKED FEME SOLE. BY M-R-E C-R-LLI. 

(Epitomized for The Cosmopolitan.) 

By Bret Harte. 



I. 

THE great Pyramid towered up from the 
Desert with its apex toward the moon 
which hung in the sky. For centuries it 
had stood thus, disdaining the aid of 
Gods or Man, being, as the Sphynx herself 
observed, able to stand up for itself. 
And this was no small praise from that sub- 
lime yet mysterious female who had seen 
the ages come and go, empires rise and 
fall, novelist succeed novelist, and who, 
for eons and cycles the cynosure and 
center of admiration and men's idolatrous 
worship, had yet — wonderful for a woman 
— through it all kept her head, which now 
alone remained to survey calmly the 
Present. Indeed, at that moment that 
magnificent and peaceful face seemed to 
have lost — with a few unimportant features 
— its usual expression of speculative wisdom 
and intense disdain ; its mouth smiled, its 
left eyelid seemed to droop. As the opal 
tints of dawn deepened upon it, the eyelid 
seemed to droop lower, closed, and quickly 
recovered itself twice. You would have 
thought the Sphynx had winked. 

Then arose a Voice like a wind on the 
Desert — but really from the direction of 
the Nile, where a hired dahabiyeh lay 
moored to the bank— " 'Arry Axes! 'Arry 
Axes!" With it came also a flapping, 
trailing vision from the water — the sacred 
Ibis itself — and with wings aslant drifted 
mournfully away to its own creaking 
echo: "K'raksis! K'raksisf' Again 
arose the weird Voice: %i 'Arry Axes! 
Wotcher doin' of?" and again the Ibis 
croaked its wild refrain: k4 K'raksis! 
K'raksis!" Moonlight and the Hour 
wove their own Mystery (for which the 
author is not responsible), and the Voice 
wis heard no more. But when the full 
day sprang in glory over the Desert, it 
illuminated the few remaining but suffi- 
ciently large features of the Sphynx with 
a burning saffron radiance ! The Sphynx 
had indeed blushed ! 

II. 
It was the full season at Cairo. The 
wealth and fashion of Bayswater, South 



Kensington, and even the bosky Wood of 
the Evangelist had sent their latest luxury 
and style to flout the tombs of the past 
with the ghastly flippancy of to-day. The 
cheap tripper was there — the latest example 
of the Darwinian theory — apelike, flea- and 
curio-hunting ! Shamelessly inquisitive and 
always hungry, what did he know of the 
Sphynx or the Pyramids or the Voice — and 
for the matter of that, what did they know 
of him? And yet he was not half bad in 
comparison with the " swagger people 1 ' — 
these people who pretend to have lungs and 
what not, and instead of galloping on 
merry hunters through the frost and snow 
of Piccadilly and Park, instead of enjoy- 
ing the roaring fires of piled logs in the 
evening, at the first approach of winter 
steal away to the Land of the Sun, and de- 
cline to die, like honest Britons, on British 
soil. And then they know nothing of the 
Egyptians and are horrified at "bakshish, " 
which they really ought to pay for the 
privilege of shocking the straight- limbed, 
naked- footed Arab in his single rough 
garment with their baggy, elephant- 
legged trousers! And they know nothing 
of the mystic land of the old gods, filled 
with profound enigmas of the super- 
natural, dark secrets yet unexplored except 
in this book. Well might the great Mem- 
non murmur after this lapse of these thou- 
sand years, "They're making me tired!" 
Such was the blissful, self-satisfied igno- 
rance of Sir Midas Pyle, or as Lord Fitz- 
Fulke, with his delightful imitation of the 
East London accent, called him. Sir 4l Myde 
His Pyle, as he leaned back on his divan 
in the Grand Cairo Hotel. He was the 
vulgar editor and proprietor of a vulgar 
London newspaper, and had brought his 
wife with him, who was vainly trying to 
marry off his faded daughters. There was 
to be a fancy-dress ball at the hotel that 
night, and Lady Pyle hoped that her girls, 
if properly disguised, might have a better 
chance. Here, too, was Lady Fitz-Fulkc, 
whose mother was immortalized by By- 
ron — sixty if a day, yet still dressing 
youthfully — who had sought the Land of 
the Sphynx in the faint hope that in the 
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contiguity of that lady she might pass for 
being young. Alaster McFeckless, a splen- 
did young Scotchman — already dressed as a 
Florentine sailor of the fifteenth century, 
which enabled him to show his magnificent 
calves quite as well as in his native High- 
land dress, and who had added with char- 
acteristic noble pride a sporran to his 
costume — was lolling on another divan. 

"O those exquisite, those magnificent 
eyes of hers! Eh, sirs!" he murmured 
suddenly, as waking from a dream. 

"O damn her eyes!" said Lord Fitz- 
Fulke languidly. "Tell you what, old 
man, you're just gone on that girl! M 

"Ha!" roared McFeckless, springing to 
his feet, "ye will be using such language 
of the bonniest " 

"You will excuse me, gentlemen, " said 
Sir Midas, who hated scenes unless he had 
a trusted reporter with him, "but I think 
it is time for me to go upstairs and put on 
my Windsor uniform, which I find exceed- 
ingly convenient for these mixed assem- 
blies. " He withdrew, caressing his pro- 
tuberant paunch with some dignity, as the 
two men glanced fiercely at each other. 

In another moment they might have 
sprung at each other's throats. But 
luckily at this instant a curtain was pushed 
aside as if by some waiting listener, and a 
thin man entered, dressed in cap and gown 
— which would have been simply academic 
but for his carrying in one hand behind 
him a bundle of birch twigs. It was 
Dr. Haustus Pilgrim — a noted London 
practitioner and specialist — dressed as "Ye 
Olde-fashioned Pedagogue." He was pre- 
sumably spending his holiday on the Nile 
in a large dahabiyeh with a number of 
friends, among whom he counted the two 
momentary antagonists he had just inter- 
rupted, but those who knew the doctor's 
far-reaching knowledge and cryptic re- 
searches believed he had his own scientific 
motives. 

The two men turned quickly as he 
entered; the angry light faded from their 
eyes and an awed and respectful submis- 
sion to the intruder took its place. He 
walked quietly toward them, put a lozenge 
in the mouth of one and felt the pulse of 
the other, gazing critically at both. 

"We will be all right in a moment," he 
said, with professional confidence. 



"I say!" said Fitz-Fulke, gazing at the 
doctor's costume, "you look dooced smart 
in those togs, don'tcherknow." 

"They suit me," said the doctor, with 
a playful swish of his birch twigs, at which 
the two grave men shuddered. "But you 
were speaking of somebody's beautiful 
eyes. ' ' 

"The Princess Zut-Ski's," returned Mc- 
Feckless eagerly; "and this daft callant 
said " 

"He didn't like them," put in Fitz- 
Fulke promptly. 

"Ha!" said the doctor sharply, "and 
why not, sir?" As Fitz-Fulke hesitated, 
he added bruskly: 44 There! Run away 
and play! I've business with this young 
man," pointing to McFeckless. 

As Fitz-Fulke escaped gladly from the 
room, the doctor turned to McFeckless. 
"It won't do, my boy. The Princess is 
not for you — you'll only break your heart 
and ruin your family over her! That's my 
advice. Chuck her!" 

"But I cannot," said McFeckless 
humbly. " Think of her weirdly beau- 
tiful eyes." 

"I see," said the doctor meditatively; 
"sort of makes you feel creepy? Kind of 
all-overishness, eh? That's like her. But 
whom have we here?" 

He was staring at a striking figure that 
had just entered, closely followed by a crowd 
of admiring spectators. And, indeed, he 
seemed worthy of the homage. His mag- 
nificent form was closely attired in a 
velveteen jacket and trousers, with a 
singular display of pearl buttons along the 
seams, that were absolutely lavish in their 
quantity; a hat adorned with feathers and 
roses completed his singularly picturesque 
equipment. 

44 Chevalier!" burst out McFeckless in 
breathless greeting. 

44 Ah, mon ami! What good chance?" 
returned the newcomer, rushing to him and 
kissing him on both cheeks, to the British 
horror of Sir Midas, who had followed. 
44 Ah, but you are perfect!" he added, 
kissing his fingers in admiration of Mc- 
Feckless' Florentine dress. 

44 But you? — what is this ravishing cos- 
tume?" asked McFeckless, with a pang of 
jealousy. "You are God-like." 

44 It is the dress of what you call the 
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Koster — a transplanted Phenician tribe," 
answered the other. "Ttey who knocked 
'em in the road of Old Kent — know you 
not the legend?? As he spoke, he lifted 
his superb form to a warrior's height and 
gesture. 

"But is this quite correct?" asked Fitz- 
Fulke of the doctor. 

"Perfectly," said the doctor oracularly. 
4 'The renowned ' 'Arry Axes' — I beg his 
pardon, ' ' he interrupted himself hastily, 
"I mean the Chevalier — is perfect in his 
archeology and ethnology. The Koster is 
originally a Gipsy, which is but a cor- 
ruption of the word 'Egyptian,' and, if I 
mistake not, that gentleman is a lineal 
descendant. ' ' 

"But he is called 'Chevalier' and he 
speaks like a Frenchman," said Fluffy. 

"And being a Frenchman, of course, 
knows nothing outside of Paris," said Sir 
Midas. 

"We are in the Land of Mystery," 
said the doctor gravely, in a low voice. 
"You have heard of the Egyptian Hall and 
the Temple of Mystery !" 

A shudder passed through many that- 
were there, but the majority were follow- 
ing with wild adulation the superb Koster, 
who with elbows slightly outward and 
hands turned inward was passing toward 
the ballroom. McFeckless accompanied 
him with conflicting emotions. Would he 
see the incomparable Princess, who was 
lovelier and even still more a mystery 
than the Chevalier? Would she — terrible 
thought ! — succumb to his perfections? 

III. 

The Princess was already there, sur- 
rounded' by a crowd of admirers — equal if 
not superior to those who were following 
the superb Chevalier. Indeed, they met 
almost as rivals! Their eyes sought each 
other in splendid competition. The 
Chevalier turned away, dazzled and inco- 
herent. "She is adorable, magnificent!" 
he gasped to McFeckless. "I love her on 
the instant ! Behold, I am transported, 
ravished ! Present me. ' ' 

Indeed, as she stood there in a strange 
gauzy garment of exquisite colors, appar- 
ently shapeless, yet now and then reveal- 
ing her perfect figure, like a bather seen 
through undulating billows, she was lovely. 



Two wands were held in her taper fingers, 
whose mystery only added to the general 
curiosity, but whose weird and cabalistic 
uses were to be seen later. Her magnificent 
face, strange in its beauty, was stranger 
still, since with perfect archeological Egyp- 
tian correctness she presented it only in 
profile, at whatever angle the spectator 
stood. But such a profile! The words of 
the great Poet-King rose to McFeckless' 
lips: "Her nose is a tower that looketh 
toward Damascus." 

He hesitated a moment, torn with love 
and jealousy, and then presented his friend. 
"You will fall in love with her — and then — 
you will fall also by my hand," he hissed 
in his rival's ear and fled tumultuously. 

"Voulez-vous danser, mademoiselle?" 
whispered the Chevalier in the perfect ac- 
cent of the boulevardier. 

"Merci beaucoup, " she replied in the 
diplomatic courtesies of the Ambassadeure. 

They danced together, not once, but 
many times, to the admiration, the wonder 
and envy of all ; to the scandalized repro- 
bation of a proper few. Who was she? 
Who was he? It was easy to answer the 
last question: the world rang with the 
reputation of "Chevalier, the Artist." 
But she was still a mystery. 

Perhaps they were not so to each other ! 
He was gazing deliriously into her eyes. 
She was looking at him in disdainful 
curiosity. "I've seen you before some- 
where, haven't I?" she said at last, with a 
crushing significance. 

He shuddered, he knew not why, and 
passed his hand over his high forehead. 
"Yes, I go there very often," he replied 
vacantly. "But you, mademoiselle — you 
— I have met before. ' ' 

"O ages, ages ago!" There was some- 
thing .weird in her emphasis. 

"Ha!" said a voice near them, "I 
thought so ! " It was the doctor, peering 
at them curiously. "And you both feel 
rather dazed and creepy?" He suddenly 
felt their pulses, lingering, however, as the 
Chevalier fancied, somewhat longer than 
necessary over the lady's wrist and beau- 
tiful arm. He then put a small round box 
in the Chevalier's hand, saying, "One be- 
fore each meal, ' ' and turning to the lady 
with caressing professional accents said, 
"We must wrap ourselves closely and 

40 
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endeavor to induce perspiration, ' ' and hur- 
ried away, dragging the Chevalier with 
him. When they reached a secluded 
c6rner, he said, "You had just now a kind 
of feeling, don't you know, as if you'd 
sort of been there before; didn't you?" 

"Yes, what you call a — preexistence, " 
said the Chevalier, wonderingly. 

"Yes, I have often observed that those 
who doubt a future state of existence have 
no hesitation in accepting a previous one, ' ' 
said the doctor dryly. "But come, I see 
from the way the crowd are hurrying that 
your Divinity's number is up — I mean," 
he corrected himself hastily, "that she is 
probably dancing again." 

"Aha! with him, the imbecile Mc- 
Feckless?" gasped the Chevalier. 

"No, alone." 
- She was indeed alone in the center of the 
ballroom — with outstretched arms, revolv- 
ing in an occult, weird, dreamy, mystic, 
druidical, cabalistic circle. They now for 
the first time perceived the meaning of 
those strange wands which appeared to be 
attached to the many folds of her diapha- 
nous skirts and involved her in a fleecy, 
whirling cloud. Yet in the wild convolu- 
tions of her garments and the mad gyra- 
tions of her figure, her face was upturned 
with the seraphic intensity of a devotee — 
and her lips parted as with the impassioned 
appeal for "Light! More light!" And 
the appeal was answered. A flood of blue, 
crimson, yellow and green radiance was 
alternately poured upon her from the black 
box of a mysterious Nubian slave in the 
gallery. The effect was marvelous; at 
one moment she appeared as a martyr in a 
sheet of flame, at another as an angel 
wrapped in white and muffled purity, and 
again as a nymph of the cerulean sea, and 
then suddenly a cloud of darkness seemed 
to descend upon her, through which for an 
instant her figure, as immaculate and per- 
fect as a marble statue, showed distinctly 
— thqn the light went out and she vanished ! 

The whole assembly burst into a raptu- 
rous cry. Even the common Arab attend- 
ants who were peeping in at the doors 
raised their melodious native cry, "Alloe, 
Ptillah!" " Alloe, Fullah!" again and again. 

A shocked silence followed. Then the 
voice of Sir Midas Pyle was heard address- 
ing Dr. Haustus Pilgrim. 



"May we not presume, sir, that what we 
have just seen is not unlike that remark 
able exhibition when I was pained to meet 
you one evening at the Alhambra?" 

The doctor coughed slightly. "The 
Alhambra — ah, yes ! — you — er — refer, I 
presume, to Granada and the Land of the 
Moor, where we last met. The music and 
dance are both distinctly Moorish — which 
after all is akin to the Egyptian. I am 
gratified indeed that your memory should 
be so retentive and your archeological com- 
parison so accurate. But see ! the ladies 
are retiring. Let us follow." 

IV. 

The intoxication produced by the per- 
formance of the Princess naturally had its 
reaction. The British moral soul, startled 
out of its hypocrisy the night before, de- 
manded the bitter beer of self-consciousness 
and remorse the next morning. The ladies 
were now openly shocked at what they 
had secretly envied. Lady Pyle was, how- 
ever, propitiated by the doctor's assurance 
that the Princess was a friend of Lady 
Fitz-Fulke, who had promised to lend her 
youthful age and aristocratic prestige to 
the return ball which the Princess had 
determined to give at her own home. 
4 ' Still I think the Princess open to criti- 
cism, " said Sir Midas oracularly. 

"Damn all criticism and critics!" burst 
out McFeckless, with the noble frankness of 
a passionate and yet unfettered soul. Sir 
Midas, who employed critics in his busi- 
ness, as he did other base and ignoble 
slaves, drew up himself and his paunch 
and walked away. 

The Chevalier cast a superb look at Mc- 
Feckless. "Voila! Regard me well! I 
shall seek out this Princess when she is 
with herself! Alone, comprenez? I shall 
seek her at her hotel in the Egyptian Hall ! 
Ha! Ha! I shall seek Zut-Ski! Zut!" 
and he made that rapid yet graceful mo- 
tion of his palm against his thigh known 
only to the true Parisian. 

"It's a rum hole where she lives, and 
nobody gets a sight of her," said Flossy. 
"It's like a beastly family vault, don't you 
know, outside, and there's a kind of nigger 
doorkeeper that vise's you and chucks you 
out if you haven't the straight tip. I'll 
show you the way, if you like." 
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"Alions, en avant!" said the Chevalier 
gaily. "I precipitate myself there on the 
instant." 

4 'Remember !" hissed McFeckless, grasp- 
ing his arm, "you shall account to me!" 

"Bien!" said the Chevalier, shaking 
him off lightly. "All a- might." Then 
in that incomparable barytone which had 
so often enthralled thousands, he moved 
away, trolling the first verse of the Princess' 
own faint, sweet, sad song of the "Lotus 
Lily" that thrilled McFeckless even 
through the Chevalier's marked French, 
accent. 

"Oa hard zing to get is ze Lotus Lillee ! 
She lif iu ze swamp— iu ze watair chillee ; 
She make your foot wet— and you look so sillee 
But you buy her for sixpence in Piccadillee ! " 

In half an hour the two men reached the 
remote suburb where the Princess lived, a 
gloomy, windowless building. Pausing 
under a low archway over which in Egyp- 
tian characters appeared the faded legend, 
"Sta Ged Oor," they found a Nubian 
slave blocking the dim entrance. 

"I leave you here," said Flossy hur- 
riedly, "as even I left once before — only 
then I was slightly assisted by his sandaled 
foot," he added, rubbing himself thought- 
fully. "But better luck to you." 

As his companion retreated swiftly, the 
Chevalier turned to the slave and would 
have passed in, but the man stopped him. 
"Got a pass, boss?" 

"No," said the Chevalier. 

The man looked at him keenly. "O, I 
see! one of de profesh." 

The Chevalier nodded haughtily. The 
man preceded him by devious, narrow ways 
and dark staircases, coming abruptly upon 
a small apartment where the Princess sat 
on a low divan. A single lamp enclosed 
in an ominous wire cage flared above her. 
Strange things lay about the floor and 
shelves, and from another door he could 
see hideous masks, frightful heads and 
disproportionate faces. He shuddered 
slightly, but recovered himself and fell on 
his knees before her. "I lofe you," he 
said madly. "I have always lofed you!" 

"For how long?" she asked, with a 
strange smile. 

He covertly consulted his shirt-cuff. 
i 'For tree tousand fife hundred and sixty- 
two years, ' ' he said rapidly. 



She looked at him disdainfully. "The 
doctor has been putting you up to that! 
It won't wash ! I don't refer to your shirt- 
cuff, " she added with deep satire. 

"Adorable one!" he broke out passion- 
ately, attempting to embrace her. "I 
have come to take you." Without mo- 
ving, she touched a knob in the wall. A 
trap-door beyond him sank, and out of the 
bowels of the earth leaped three indescri- 
bable demons. Then, rising, she took a 
cake of chalk from the table and, drawing 
a mystic half-circle on the floor, returned 
to the divan, lit a cigarette and, leaning 
comfortably back, said in a low, monoto- 
nous voice, "Advance one foot within that 
magic line, and on that head, although it 
wore a crown, I launch the curse of 
Rome." 

"I — only wanted to take you — with a 
kodak, " he said, with a light laugh to con- 
ceal his confusion, as he produced the in- 
strument from his coat-tail pocket. 

"Not with that cheap box," she said, 
rising with magnificent disdain. "Come 
again with a decent instrument — and 

perhaps " Then, lightly humming in 

a pure contralto, "I've been photographed 
like this — I've been photographed like 
that, ' ' she summoned the slave to conduct 
him back, and vanished through a oanvas 
screen, which nevertheless seemed to the 
dazed Chevalier to be the stony front of 
the Pyramids. 



"And you saw her?" said the doctor, in 
French. 

"Yes, but the three- thousand-year gag 
did not work ! She spotted you, cher ami, 
on the instant. And she wouldn't let me 
take her with my kodak." 

The doctor looked grave. "I see," he 
mused thoughtfully. "You must have my 
camera — a larger one and more bulky per- 
haps to carry, but she will not objeot to 
that, she who has stood for full-lengths. 
I will give you some private instructions. ' ' 

"But, cher doctor, this previous-exist- 
ence idea — at what do you arrive?" 

"There is much to say for it," said the 
doctor oracularly. "It has survived in the 
belief of all ages. Who can tell? That 
some men in a previous existence may 
have been goats or apes," continued the 
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doctor, looking at him curiously, "does 
not seem improbable ! From the time of 
Pythagoras we have known that; but that 
the individual as an individual ego has 
been remanded or projected, has harked 
back or anticipated himself, is, we may 
say, with our powers of apperception — 
that is, the perception that we are perceiv- 
ing — is " 

But the Chevalier had fled. "No 
matter," said the doctor, 44 I will see 
McFeckless. ' ' He did. He found him 
gloomy, distraught, baleful. He felt his 
pulse. "The mixture as before, 1 ' he said 
briefly, "and a little innocent diversion. 
There is an Aunt Sally on the esplanade — 
two throws for a penny. It will do you 
good. Think no more of this woman ! 
Listen — I wish you well ; your family have 
always been good patients of mine. Marry 
some good Scotch girl — I know one with fifty 
thousand pounds. Let the Princess go!' ' 

"To him — never! I will marry her! 
Yet," he murmured softly to himself — 
"feefty thousand pun 1 is nae small sum. 
Aye! Not that I care for siller — but 
feefty thousand pun' ! Eh, sirs!" 

VI. 

Doctor Haustus knew that the Chevalier 
had again visited the Princess — although 
he had kept the visit a secret and indeed 
was himself invisible for a day or two after- 
ward. At last the doctor's curiosity in- 
duced him to visit the Chevalier's apart- 
ment. Entering, he was surprised — even 
in that Land of Mystery — to find the room 
profoundly dark, smelling of Eastern 
drugs, and the Chevalier sitting before a 
large plate of glass which he was examining 
by the aid of a lurid ruby lamp — the only 
light in the weird gloom. His face was pale 
and distraught, his locks were disheveled. 

4 'Voila!" he said. 44 Mon Dieu ! It is 
my third attempt. Always the same — 
hideous, monstrous, unearthly ! It is she, 
and yet it is not she I" 

The doctor, professional man as he was 
and inured to such spectacles, was startled ! 
The plate before him showed the Princess' 
face in all its beautiful contour, but only 
dimly veiling a ghastly death's-head below. 
There was the whole bony structure of the 
head and the eyeless sockets; even the 
graceful, swanlike neck showed the articu- 



lated vertebral column that supported it in 
all its hideous reality. The beautiful 
shoulders were there, dimly as in a dream 
— but beneath was the empty clavicle, the 
knotty joint, the hollow sternum and the 
ribs of a skeleton half-length ! 

The doctor's voice broke the silence. 
44 My friend," he said dryly, "you see only 
the truth! You see what she really is, 
this peerless Princess of yours. You see 
her as she is to-day, and you see her kin- 
ship to the bones that have lain for cen- 
turies in yonder Pyramid. Yet they were 
once as fair as this, and this was as fair as 
they — in effect, the same ! You that have 
madly, impiously adored her superficial 
beauty, the mere dust of to-morrow, let 
this be a warning to you ! You that have 
no soul to speak of, let that suffice you ! 
Take her and be happy. Adieu!" 

Yet as he passed out of the fitting tomb- 
like gloom of the apartment and descended 
the stairs, he murmured to himself: "Odd 
that I should have lent him my camera 
with the Rontgen-ray attachment still on. 
No matter! It is not the first time that 
the Princess has appeared in two parts the 
same evening." 

VII. 

In spite of envy, jealousy and malice, a 
certain curiosity greater than all these 
drew everybody to the Princess Zut-Ski's 
bail. Lady Fitz-Fulke was there in virgin 
white, looking more youthful than ever in 
spite of her sixty -five years and the card 
labeled 44 Fresh paint" which somebody 
had playfully placed upon her enameled 
shoulder. The McFecklesses, the Pyles r 
Flossy, the doctor and the Chevalier — 
looking still anxious — were in attendance 

The mysterious Nubian doorkeeper ad- 
mitted the guests through the same narrow 
passages, much to the disgust of Lady Pyle 
and the discomfiture of her paunchy hus- 
band, but on reaching a large circular in- 
terior hall, a greater surprise was in store 
foi hem. It was found that the only ez- 
trat ce to the body of the hall was along a 
narrow ledge against the bare wall some 
distance from the floor, which obliged the 
guests to walk slowly in single file along 
this precarious strip, giving them the atti- 
tudes of an Egyptian frieze, which was sug- 
gested in the original plaate* above them. 
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It is needless tojsay that, while the effect was 
ingenious and striking from the center of 
the room where the Princess stood with a 
few personal friends, it was exceedingly 
uncomfortable to the figures themselves, in 
their enforced march along the ledge — 
especially a figure of Sir Midas Pyle's pro- 
portions. Suddenly an exclamation broke 
from the doctor. 

44 Do you see," he said to the Princess, 
pointing to the figure of the Chevalier, who 
was filing along with his sinewy hands 
slightly turned inward, 4i how surprisingly 
like he is to the first attendant on the King 
in the real frieze above? And that," added 
the doctor, 44 was none other than 'Arry 
Axes, the Egyptian you are always think- 
ing of." And he peered curiously at her. 

44 Goodness me!" murmured the Princess, 
in an Arabic much more soft and fluent than 
the original gum. 44 So he does look like 
him." 

44 And do you know you look like him, 
too? Would you mind taking a walk 
around together?" 

They did, amid the acclamations of the 
crowd. The likeness was perfect. The 
Princess, however, was quite white as she 
eagerly rejoined the doctor. 

44 And this means ?" she hissed in 

a low whisper. 

44 That he is the real 'Arry Axes! 
Hush, not a word now ! We join the 
dahabiyeh to-night. At daybreak you will 
meet him at tne fourth angle of the 
Pyramid, first turning from the Nile!" 

VIII. 

The crescent moon hung again over the 
apex of the Great Pyramid, like a silver 
cutting from the rosy nail of a houri. The 
Sphynx — mighty guesser of riddles, reader 
of rebuses aud universal solver of missing 
words — looked over the unfathomable Des- 
ert and these few pages, with the worried, 
hopeless expression of one who is obliged 
at last to give it up. And then the wail- 
ing voice of a woman, toiling up the steep 
steps of the Pyramid, was heard above the 
creaking of the Ibis : 4 4 'Arry Axes ! Where 
are you? Wait for me." 

44 J'y suis, " said a voice from the very 
summit of the stupendous granite bulk, 
44 yet I cannot reach it." And in that 
faint light the figure of a man was seen. 



lifting his arms wildly toward the moon. 

44 'Arry Axes, " persisted the voice, drift- 
ing higher, 4 4 wait for me ; we are pursued. ' ' 

And indeed it was true. A band of Nu- 
bians, headed by the doctor, was already 
swarming like ants up the Pyramid and the 
unhappy pair were secured. And when 
the sun rose, it was upon the white sails of 
the dahabiyeh, the vacant Pyramid and 
the slumbering Sphynx. 

There was great excitement at the Cairo 
Hotel the next morning. The Princess 
and the Chevalier had disappeared aud 
with them Alaster McFeckless, Lady Fitz- 
Fulke, the doctor and even his dahabiyeh ! 
A thousand rumors had been in circulation. 
Sir Midas Pyle looked up from the 44 Times" 
with his usual I-told-you-so expression. 

44 It is the most extraordinary thing, 
don'tcherknow, " said Fitz-Fulke. 44 It 
seems that Dr. Haustus Pilgrim was here 
professionally — as a nerve specialist — in 
the treatment of hallucinations produced 
by neurotic conditions, you know." 

44 A mad-doctor, here !" gasped Sir Midas. 

44 Yes. The Princess, the Chevalier, Mc- 
Feckless, and even my mother were all 
patients of his on the dahabiyeh. He be- 
lieved, don'tcherknow, in humoring them 
«nd letting them follow out their cranks, 
under his management. The Princess was 
a music-hall artist who imagined she was a 
dead and gone Egyptian Princess — and the 
queerest of all, 'Arry Axes, was also a 
music-hall singer who imagined himself 
Chevalier — you know, the great coster 
artist — and that's how we took him for a 
Frenchman. McFeckless and my poor old 
mother were the only ones with any real 
rank and position — but you know what a 
beastly bounder Mac was, and the poor 
mater did overdo the youthful ! We never 
called the doctor in until the day she 
wanted to go to a swell ball in London as 
Little lied Riding-Hood. But the doctor 
writes me that the experiment was a success, 
aud they'll be all right when they get 
back to London." 

44 Then it seems, sir, that you and I were 
the only sane ones here," said Sir Midas 
furiously. 

4 'Really it's as much as I can do to be 
certain about myself, old chappie," said 
Fitz-Fulke, turning away. 
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THE STORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S LIFE. 

VI. 
By John Brisben Walker. 



THE youth who is brought up in schools, 
achieving popularity with his school- 
fellows, in the whirl of cities, and in society, 
where he follows the busy round of ex- 
citement and entertainment, is in training 
to become at the age of forty a thoroughly 
commonplace personage. Whenever you 
find one born in this environment who sub- 
sequently becomes remarkable, you will in- 
variably discover that at some period he 
lived in solitude. 

A Napoleon would have been impossible, 
derived from a ducal family, with brawny 
muscles, leading his schoolfellows in their 
games and surrounded by their plaudits. 
Mahomet, on the long, patiently endured 
caravan marches, lying in silence in the 
desert at night, watching the stars, sub- 
sequently compelled to take refuge in him- 
self through opprobrium heaped upon him 
by his neighbors — found time to think out 
the ideas which his followers have pursued 
unwaveringly for centuries. 

Abraham Lincoln pondered over his few 
books in the long winter nighte of the 
backwoods. 

Theodore Roosevelt, up to the year 1 902, 
has perhaps not shown himself a profound 
thinker; but his broad conceptions of 
things, his grasp of situations and clearness 
of vision have been sufficiently remarkable 
to excite wonder that his early environment 
could have produced the man. We are at 
a loss to understand, until we come to the 
day in his career when he forsook the city 
and went off with his gun into the wilder- 
ness. In that wonderful calm, which can. 
be found, it seems to me, nowhere else in 
the whole world as at the eastern foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, he found his oppor- 
tunity for reflection. 

What a wonderland it is, that plain and 
mountain country ! Riding forth on horse- 
back in the early morning, you have around 
you long, indistinct stretches of shadow — 
a stillness that is vast. The world seems 
to have stopped in its orbit. The man has 



become solely a mind; imagination, ruling 
with absolute sway, eliminates physical 
sensation — absorbs the entire being, play- 
ing a thousand fantastic tricks. For the 
time the world seems to have no other life. 
You are in a vast desolation. Stretching 
off to the north and south — in this clear 
atmosphere your vision ranges more than 
sixty miles — are dim shapes of foothills 
and mountains. As you ride on, the dawn 
approaches; all about you seems to change 
— forms come to you out of the darkness. 
Presently, away off in the distance, with 
an almost supernatural suddenness there 
appears a brilliant flame capping the very- 
tip of the highest peak. It grows larger 
and creeps downward. The mountain-side 
below takes a hue of old rose ; below that 
come deep purples. What is this trans- 
formation scene? In a few moments the 
whole world seems in a whirl of color — 
every moment changing, each second bring- 
ing beauty of its own. 

Sunrise at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the most wonderful thing of all na- 
ture's varied phenomena that any man may 
ever behold — the rays of light coming 
first with startling suddenness, then slowly 
creeping down from peak to peak, tinging 
the snow with endless variations of color, 
making ten thousand combinations of 
beauty and changing them in a moment 
with the quickness of a kaleidoscope, until 
finally both peak and plain are covered 
with the warm brightness. And it is a 
joy to be alive ! 

No man can spend any portion of his 
life amidst such scenes of quiet and beauty 
without being the better for it. Nature 
will force him to think. This universe 
and its problems force themselves on every 
dweller in these regions, and there is a 
gratitude for life that the dweller of the 
city can never know. 

We must regard this plains-life of Roose- 
velt as the formative period of his mind. 
There was time for reflection. In his 



Note.— Having only the most general acquaintance with the early part of Mr. Roosevelt's career, I was 
fortunate in being able to secure the assistance of Mr Jacob A. Riis, who has for some years enjoyed a close 
acquaintance with the President, and who was exceptionally fitted for the task of preparing Chapter IV.. 
which he was kind enough to undertake. Uuder Mr. Julian Ralph's name appeared Chapter V., which 
relates to Mr. Roosevelt's career in the New York Assembly. Mr. Ralph, in addition to his wide acquaint- 
ance with men and affairs, had the further advantage of having been present in Albany during a consider- 
able portion of the period covered by his contribution.— J. B. Walker. 
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sketches of ranch life he* gives a quaint 
picture of his Western home : 

44 My ranch-house stands on the river 
brink. From the low, long veranda, 
shaded by leafy cotton-woods, one looks 
across sand-bars and shallows to a strip of 
meadowland, behind which rises a line of 
sheer cliffs and grassy plateaus. This 
veranda is a pleasant place in the summer 
evenings, when a cool breeze stirs along 
the river and blows in the faces of tired 
men, who loll back in their rocking-chairs 
(what true American does not enjoy a rock- 
ing-chair?), book in hand — though they do 
not often read the books, but rock gently 
to and fro, gazing sleepily out at the weird- 
looking buttes opposite, until their sharp 
outlines grow indistinct and purple in the 
after-glow of the sunset. M 

In the wonderful assortment of books 
which he has made time — note the word 
made; men who accomplish things do not 
"find" time, but "make" it — to write, 
the now President of the United States 
tells of his long trips over the snow in pur- 
suit of cougar and bear — up ravines in 
which that absolute stillness pervades. 
These words, I am aware, convey no mean- 
ing to the man of the city. One must 
have stood deep in a cafion, with the moun- 
tains towering ten thousand feet above, to 
understand this absolute stillness, broken 
only by the speck of wing which mysteri- 
ously soars in ether miles away. 

It was not merely that in these unbroken 
solitudes the man who was destined to 
play so important a part in national history 
was learning to think, but also that he was 
laying in a stock of health and living- 
power without which no one can sustain 
the arduous struggles which conspicuous 
success in any field of modem life de- 
mands. Only those who come into inti- 
mate contact with successful men com- 
prehend that positions have been wrought 
not merely by keenness of brain, by quick- 
ness of perception, by wisdom in decision, 
but also, in the great majority of cases, by 
a physical equipment which enables them to 
withstand strain of intense application for 
long hours. For, after all, clearness of 
vision and certainty of judgment are most 
often given to those who plod wearily 
through details until, with complete knowl- 
edge, comes thorough understanding. 

In the rarified air and sunshine of the 




THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN HUNTING OUTFIT. 

plains the lungs expand. Day after day 
on horseback knots the sinews and toughens 
the body to resist disease. The candidate 
for governor, making a hundred speeches 
from the rear end of a car, eating and 
sleeping irregularly and making supreme 
effort for weeks together, was physically 
graduated for this undertaking from the 
back of a Western cow- pony. 

And it is interesting to note in the ranch- 
man the qualities which are to-day counting 
in the White House. In his "Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman" Roosevelt described the 
hunter: 4t He must be persevering, watch- 
ful, hardy, and with good judgment; and a 
little dash and energy at the proper time 
often help immensely. I, myself, am not, 
and never will be, more than an ordinary 
shot ; for my eyes are bad and my hand 
not oversteady; yet I have killed every 
kind of game to be found on the plains, 
partly because I have hunted very persever- 
ingly and partly because by practice I have 
learned to shoot about as well at a wild 
animal as at a target." 

In reading these books of Western ex- 
perience, as in watching the career of the 
man since, one must regret that the "force" 
side of life seems to play so important a 
part in our subject's career. Perhaps we 
may find our clue to this in the statement 
that as a boy he was puny and weak and 
for a few youthful years the victim of 
stronger boys. If this be true, it is not 
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surprising that physical courage should 
have taken on a disproportionate import- 
ance. The boy who has been strong and 
fearless from his earliest youth regards 
physical courage lightly, because to him it 
seems a matter of course. 

And the desire to kill things, aside, per- 
haps, from bears and cougars, is not ad- 
mirable. It is an inherited instinct from 
savage progenitors that the world would 
be well without. One cannot fail to realize, 
however, that force is still the final arbi- 
ter of the world's disputes, and that if 
the good are to be protected against the 
vicious, if law is to prevail against the 
would-be robber, there must be 4t force" 
standing always ready. 

It would be idle to speculate upon what 
Mr. Roosevelt would be if his education 
had been under the tutelage of Thomas 
Jefferson. We should undoubtedly have 
had him intent, not upon the greatness of 
a navy or the importance of possessions in 
far away lands, but upon the instruction of 
our entire people, a* la Boer, in the art of 
war, so as to protect ourselves from foreign 
encroachments. And then the develop- 
ment of our institutions upon lines which 
would make the United States complete in 
itself; a system of government of highest wis- 
dom which would distribute surplus prod- 
ucts upon those at Jwmt, and seeking to take 
from other nations only those things which 
they would give willingly and to their -men 
direct advantage. 

I am aware that this would be laying 
out a difficult line of action, and against it 
would be arrayed all the superstitions, 
prejudices and stupidities which have come 
down to us in regular succession. But 
it would be a problem worth the wrest- 
ling. 

Theodore Roosevelt must be regarded, 
however, as in process of evolution. He 
assimilates information in the most won- 
derful manner and grows intellectually with 
every hour. The young man who as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy took pride in an 
aggressive navy is quite another person 
from the national executive rendered doubly 
thoughtful in the face of the differing in- 
terests of the people whose head he is. 

If to-day one were called upon to name the 
most distinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Roosevelt, it would be his entire independ- 



ence in thought, — even that greatest inde- 
pendence which is exemption from slavery 
to one's past beliefs. Time and again he has 
been placed in positions which ordinarily 
mean obscurity; and he could very easily 
have hidden himself, as others have, in com- 
monplace, had he given his acceptance to 
the existing order of things, conceded the 
entire wisdom of his predecessors, adapted 
himself to precedent, and generally done 
those things which count for being agree- 
able. This, however, was not his method. 
No sooner did he encounter a situation 
than his mind began a rapid analysis of its 
possibilities. The fact that custom had 
been established counted with him as noth- 
ing. What were the real merits? What 
would common sense dictate as applicable? 
He is an example of the' man who con- 
stantly works out for himself on lines of 
reason every task which he has undertaken, 
from the roping of a steer up to the greatest 
problems of state. Immediately upon enter- 
ing office he has begun at once to work out 
for himself a complete analysis of the last 
detail. What did the office demand? What 
should be done to bring its work up to the 
highest efficiency? 

As a result he has always attracted public 
attention in every position occupied by 
him ; not because he sought to attract that 
attention, and, on the other' hand, doubtless 
it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
did not treasure public appreciation. He 
recognized that if he were to accomplish 
anything in the world, it would be by hav- 
ing the confidence of his fellowmen. There- 
fore public attention was not only agreeable 
but a necessary adjunct to his success. 
Working out the requirements of the situa- 
tion in a way which he felt confident was 
absolutely logical, he stood firmly on his 
own ground, believing that it was only a 
question of time until the public came 
around to his way of thinking; it must at 
some time recognize the measure of such 
public service as he was performing. 

It should be called to the attention of 
young men that his career is based upon 
clear thinking, a contempt for precedent, 
and a courage to encounter criticism when 
he believed that such criticism arose, not 
because of study and careful thought, but 
from a commonplace willingness to accept 
the existing order of things. 



{To be continued.) 
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By Edmund Gossb. 



JUST a month before these words are in the 
hands of my readers, the whole world 
will have been called upon to celebrate the 
centenary of a very great poet who was 
born at Besancon, in the east of France, on 
the 26th of February, 1802. There is no 
question that this appeal will have been 
responded to with great warmth in the 
Latin nations of Europe, and particularly 
in France. The French have an extraor- 
dinary talent for concentrating attention 
upon them 
selves at critici 
moments and 
for producin 
stage - effect s 
which rivet th 
eye. I see a 
ready prepan 
tions for the 
spectacle, scene 
shiftings and 
property - pain 
ingsintheworl 
of Parisian jou 
nalism whic 
are sufficient to 
prove that not! 
i n g will b 
spared to mak 
the centenary ( 
Victor Hugo 
gorgeous and 
reverberatin 
ceremony. Th 
author has not 
merely cor 
trived, in an e: 
istenceof ahuu 
dred years, to attract to himself an 
almost unbounded admiration in France, 
but he has contrived, in many ways, to 
present to the French imagination a sort of 
glorified ideal of the national spirit. What 
Victor Hugo is, all Frenchmen of sentiment 
would like to be. In celebrating the 
century of his activity, France will cele- 
brate what in her own temper and habit of 
thought she has most reason to contemplate 
with pride. 

I observe that, by instinct rather than by 
accident, I have spoken of Hugo as if he 




were still alive. As a matter of fact, he will 
have been buried at the age of exactly one 
hundred years on the 26th of February, 
1902, and the centenary will really have 
been his solemn funeral. It is true that, 
in a purely physical and negligible sense, 
he "died" on the 22d of May, 1885, and 
that the aged shell of him was laid with 
immense pomp in the Pantheon. But we 
cannot speak of any one as dead until his 
voice is silent, and the vocal activity of 
Victor Hugo, 
>ince what was 
fficially spoken 
f as his demise, 
is been punc- 
lal and extra- 
rdinary. Since 
1885, every 
ear the ghost 
f Hugo has 
ublished a 
lick new vol- 
ume in prose 
and verse, and 
lese posthum- 
is works would 
l»e enough, had 
e written 
Dthing else, to 
lace his name 
igh among the 
riters of the 
world. Such 
ramatic ec- 
>gues as are in- 
luded in the 
'Theatre en 
Liberty, ' ' such 
epic fragments as t4 La Fin de Satan," such 
songs as compose tl Toute la Lyre," such 
noble reflections on life and death as fill 
1 ' Postscriptum de Ma Vie, " would suffice to 
make up riches for any poorer man. The 
last volume of Hugo's poems will be in 
your hands before you read these lines, 
and then, but not till then, the majestic 
existence of this writer, as a living force, 
will cease. He will have lived, in the true 
sense, through the glorious orb of a full 
hundred years. 

The prestige of his genius is so enormous 
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that for a great many years it easily bore 
down before it all opposition and almost 
all reserve. It was impossible, when the 
splendor of Victor Hugo was in its zenith 
in Paris — say about the year 1880 — to do 
so much as suggest that there were spots in 
the sun. In our own literature, we have 
but to turn to the rhapsodies of Mr. Swin- 
burne, in verse and prose, to see to lengths 
how unlimited, how almost idolatrous, the 
worship of Hugo could be pushed in those 
days. These are the words in which the 
great English poet addressed him, on his 
seventy-eighth birthday, and this was not. 
the language of empty laudation : — 

41 Our Father and Master and Lord, 
Who hast thy soug for sword, 
For staff thy spirit, and our hearts for throne ; 
As in past years of wrong, 
Take now my subject song, 
To no crowned head made humble but thine own ; 
x That on thy day of worldly birth 

Gives thanks Tor all thou hast given past thanks 
of all on earth." 

This language, which could not be ex- 
ceeded if addressed to Shakespeare or 
Dante or Goethe, was not considered ex- 
travagant by any one in the Latin countries 
in 1880. That was the proper style in 
which to address Victor Hugo. I remember 
that when he appeared at the window of a 
Swiss hotel, in 1883, and bowed to the 
persons who had gathered below it to be- 
hold him, people affected to be dazzled, 
and shielded their eyes from the blaze of 
his appearance, as if the sun had risen. 

Twenty years have witnessed a falling 
off in this enthusiasm, and although the 
centenary will certainly blow the ashes up 
into a great flare for the moment, I feel 
quite sure that there will be many absten- 
tions from the ritual and not a few mockers 
as the procession goes by. A good many 
very rude things about the divine Hugo 
are now openly said in the coteries of Paris, 
and in measuring his influence, we must 
take these into consideration. The new 
school of poetic criticism in France is 
greatly puzzled to know what to do with 
Hugo. His work is so copious and mag- 
nificent, and so perfect of its kind, and so 
various in its perfection, that it is hardly 
possible to deny its merit. (I had once, 
it is true, the joy of hearing an ineffable 
young ass in the Latin Quarter, who had 
mentioned that no other French poet but 



himself had been born in a particular 
district of the Franche Conite\ and to 
whom Victor Hugo's birth at Besancon had 
been recalled, reply, "And Victor Hugo, 
sir, we can scarcely call a poet!" But a 
fatuity so splendid as this is rare, even on 
the Boulevard St. MicheJ.) The critics of 
the new school, therefore, satisfy their 
scruples by explaining that they think him 
magnificent, but that they class him among 
orators. As I saw it rather delightfully 
put the other day, in one of the organs of 
young French criticism, "Victor Hugo was 
an Ear, he was an Eye, he was a Trumpet 
and a Gong; but he was not a lyre nor a 
flute/' 

In other words, there is a reaction against 
certain aspects of his genius, and those 
apocalyptic utterances before which the 
multitude bowed down in wonder and awe 
are openly mocked and scouted by the 
irreverent. There is a prejudice to-day 
against rhetoric and declamation, and 
what was Hugo if he was not declamatory ? 
The profane turn over the pages of his 
tremendous poems and call them vast 
empty spaces, resounding voids. In 1880 
French critics were almost unanimous in 
declaring that "Victor Hugo is all the 
poetry and all the thought of the nine- 
teenth century." This was always most 
untrue even of France, and of the other 
countries of the world it was quite exas- 
peratingly untrue. As a matter of fact, 
outside France, the influence, though not 
always the fame, of Hugo has invariably 
met with opposition. What French critics 
are beginning to admit has, for example, 
been persistently felt instinctively by 
Anglo-Saxon readers. It is this limitation 
of his influence, and the causes which 
have made that limitation inevitable, which 
I wish to deal with to-day. While France 
reverberates with evidence of the immense 
fertilizing and vivifying force which the 
genius of Victor Hugo has exercised in 
French literature, let us — while offering 
our full meed of admiration and respect — 
ask ourselves why it is that his influence 
has been so very slight and accidental in 
English and American literature. 

But first of all, a few words concerning 
Victor Hugo's influence on French litera- 
ture, and of this there is, indeed, no ques- 
tion possible, To the nineteenth century 
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in France he was what Voltaire had been 
to the eighteenth. That is to say, an abso- 
lutely momentous power, extending so far 
in so many directions as to pass outside 
the bounds of convenient definition. To 
ask whether Hugo had any influence on 
letters in his own country is like asking 
whether, if the Atlantic Ocean were let into 
the Great Sahara, it would have any in- 
fluence there. In the first place, he was 
original to a quite extraordinary degree. 
It is difficult to point to any modern 
writer, at least any writer of the last two 
centuries, who 
owes so little 
to preceding 
forms of ex- 
pression as 
Hugo does. He 
cultivated a 
sort of graceful 
fealty of Vergil, 
which was 
rather like the 
tribute of a dish 
of fruit w"hich 
some great 
chieftain may 
think it courte- 
ous to send 
once a year to 
a nominal head 
of his clan; 
but as a matter 
of fact, Victor 
Hugo owed lit- 
tle or nothing 
to Vergil. In 
his own country 
he had been 
preceded in his 
revolution against the prevailing languor of 
poetry by Chateaubriand, by Lamartine, by 
Vigny, but when the moment came and the 
age was ripe; it was the trumpet-note of 
Hugo's celebrated formula, and not the 
voices of his elders, that broke down the 
wails of the classical Jericho. 

This work of successful revolution may 
be said to have occupied about five years, 
from 1825, when first Hugo broke away 
from the overshadowing of Chateaubriand, 
to 1830, when we may consider that the 
Romantic movement was complete.* Then, 
onward from 1830 to 1845, Victor Hugo 
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was unquestionably the greatest imagina- 
tive power in Europe. In poetry, in the 
whole business of idealistic and lyrical 
writing, he became France itself, and he 
led France in the van of the nations. He 
imposed a certain tradition, a certain atti- 
tude, on the whole poetic side of French 
thought, so that all the poets who suc- 
ceeded, though of such extremely diverse 
types as Musset and Gautier, down to 
Coppee and Richepin and Verlaine, were 
in some form or other recognizable as dis- 
ciples of Victor Hugo. The marvelous 
»hing was that 
f or forty years 
longer he con- 
trived, without 
adding very 
much to the ele- 
ments which 
supported it, to 
keep erect this 
gigantic pres- 
tige, which was 
practically un- 
assailed until 
after his death. 
So that, at the 
very lowest esti- 
mate, Victor 
Hugo presents 
us with the case 
of a poet who 
ruled a vast and 
complex mod- 
ern nation, 
without a pre- 
tender to share 
his dignity, 
through nearly 
the whole of a 
period of a hundred years. This is 
unique, or paralleled only and partially by 
the almost royal state of Goethe. 

There are many reasons, which even an 
Anglo-Saxon can appreciate, for the ama- 
zing vogue of Hugo. He has had thou- 
sands of imitators, but not one of them has 
contrived to give anything of the Hugonian 
impression of life in its fulness. Hugo 
sees everything enormous and distended, 
exuberant and colossal, but he preserves 
alongside of this dangerous tendency a 
sense of harmony, almost of logic, which 
prevents it from being too obviously 
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preposterous. We are prepared to laugh, 
but something makes us grow serious as we 
listen ; the smile dies away and we kindle 
with admiration, terror and joy. It is the 
evidence of splendid vitality which carries 
us on, which drags us unwillingly in the 
train of Victor Hugo, which induces us to 
throw up our hands and resign ourselves to 
this tremendous and astounding tide of 
energy. If he seemed to force the note, 
or, as people say, " worked himself up, " 
we could easily turn from him with a 
smile, with a shrug. But that is impos- 
sible. The spontaneity of the man is irre- 
sistible. The fountain of his song leaps 
and gushes and flows forth in all direc- 
tions; we can but sail upon it. It takes 
us out of sight of shore, it tosses us on 
that luminous and buoyant ocean which is 
the personal genius of Victor Hugo. This 
extraordinary amplification of everything 
— in which the pig becomes a rhinoceros, 
the lizard a crocodile and the breeze a 
simoom — was noted as early as 1826 by 
Sainte-Beuve as a danger to Hugo. But 
it really proved to be one of the most 
useful and the most predominant of his 
characteristics, and of immense advantage 
to his influence. 

It would be a great mistake, however, 
to insist too much on this redundant ele- 
ment, on this grandiosity and prodigality, 
of Hugo. He was born the son of a Lor- 
raine father and a Vendean mother, he 
belongs to the east and to the west of the 
center of France, and he possesses a mix- 
ture of stability and glow, as of a nature 
based on the heart of a beautiful country 
poised between north and south. But in 
earliest infancy his face was turned toward 
Spain, toward "the dark towers of Vit- 
toria, " the cathedral of Burgos lifting its 
''Gothic needles" into the fiery sun, all 
the somber convents and bastiles of Anda- 
lusia. Something essentially Spanish has 
been perceived in the emphasis of his dic- 
tion, in his intense passion for sunlight and 
blood and the shout of trumpets. Yet 
we must not make too much of all this; 
we must not even make too much of the 
Hugo of the latest years, when his serene 
conviction of his greatness carried him 
onward and upward into regions of pure 
abstraction, and when he abused, some- 
times, his unrivaled command of inflated 



language. Early detractors declared that 
Victor Hugo was mad. Young critics, 
anxious to depose him, have said, since his 
death, that he was "an apocalyptical 
mountebank." But to regard Victor Hugo 
as a buffoon or as a lunatic is to be self- 
condemned as an incompetent judge of 
literary values. No one was in his own 
art more sincere; no one at his own time 
knew more sensibly how to exercise self- 
restraint. 

Perhaps the best way to counteract the 
effect of the later works of Victor Hugo — 
in which, with all his power and melody, 
he certainly did give the impression that 
a wild wind, beyond his own control, was 
blowing him about among the stare — per- 
haps the best way to recover from his too- 
prophetic aspect is to regard him as he 
was in the early years of his maturity. The 
writings of his boyhood were compositions 
of conventional rhetoric, chains of abstract 
ideas not clothed upon with flesh. But 
when he found his personal expression, and 
yet was still young and full of .the beauty 
of the world, he was a poet of the like of 
whom France has seen none, and the rest 
of Europe but very few. It was in these 
years that he enchanted and led after him, 
as a Pied Piper of Hamelin, all the true 
lovers of his art, pouring forth unbidden 
melody like the nightingales in the bright, 
thin forests of his fatherland. No one is 
now living who had the happiness of 
being young when this exquisite magic was 
being flung over France. Those of us to 
whom Victor Hugo appealed as a contempo- 
rary remember him only as the "trumpet" 
and the "gong" of later times. The early 
poems are half forgotten, or have been 
partially silenced by the reverberating 
clarion-blasts from Guernsey, Brussels and 
Paris. If we speak of Victor Hugo's in- 
fluence, we must remember the beautiful 
books of the thirties and the forties. 

There is very little of the conventional 
Hugo about the "Feuilles d'Automne" of 
1831, those fallen leaves of the somber, 
mysterious woodland. Cast aside your 
established notion of Hugo, and take that 
old book into your hands. It steeps you 
in resignation and melaucholy. It is full 
of the echoes of far-off, sorrowful things 
that time has hallowed. Joy in the sad- 
ness of which our years are made, in infinity 
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of mournful but not repining thoughts 
which memory brings in its train, these 
are the sources of its inspiration. Here are 
the voices of the mountains, the colors of 
Alpine flowers, the lamentable splendor of 
setting suns. The tone of these poems is 
domestic and gentle, and the art of them 
the most exquisite conceivable. Read the 
long and varied canticle of familiar adora- 
tion called "La Priere Pour Tous." Read 
the landscape-study in "Bievre." Read, 
above all — 

" Dans I'a1c6ve sombre. 

Pres d'un humble autel, 
I/enfant dort a Tombre 

Du lit maternel. 
Tandis qu'il repose, 
Sa paupiere rose. 
Pour la terre close, 

S'ouvre pour le ciel " — 

perhaps the most adorable song of baby- 
hood ever indited by mortal man — and you 
will be in a position to appreciate the 
wonder and worship which this new talent 
excited in France. 

The next collection of Victor Hugo's 
lyrics was "Les Chants du Crcpuscule, " 
twilight songs, published in 1885. The 
very last line in t4 Feuilles d'Automne" 
had warned us that the poet would, in 
future, "add to his lyre a chord of bronze. ' ' 
This metallic string, this chord of revolu- 
tionary politics, was ultimately to deafen 
all the others, but in the volume of 1835 
it is tempered by a humane moderation. 
And when the political odes and hymns are 
exhausted, half through the book, we step 
out into the dew and the moonlight again; 
we reach delicious lyrics, some of the most 
refined that were ever composed, so human 
and sweet, so melodious and simple, that 
the eyes fill with tears of pleasure to read 
them. Then came, in 1837, "Les Voix 
Inte'rieures, ' ' and the poet in his preface 
warned us that here the "drop of dew' 1 
would be more often concealed. Indeed, 
we find it so; it has not altogether been 
exhaled, but the peculiar ecstasy of moonlit 
solitude is rarer. The poet moves in larger 
masses of men ; the note — as one addressed 
more directly to a crowd — is larger and 
not so delicate. Here two typical char- 
acteristics of Victor Hugo become for the 
first time strongly emphasized — his rever- 
ence for old age and his noble passion for 
childhood. All is still beautiful, but most 




VICTOR HUGO WHEN TWENTY-SIX YEARS OLD. 

has ceased to be intimate. And then, in 
1840, came "Les Rayons et les Ombres, " 
and Victor Hugo, at the age of thirty -eight, 
had attained the full height of his lyric 
genius, with the inevitable loss of some of 
his "asides' ' to his readers, his enchanting, 
confidential modulations. 

On the refinement and charm of these 
early volumes I have ventured to dwell here 
for a little, because I think that the ordi- 
nary reader of Hugo, even in France, has 
a little forgotten what manner of singer he 
was from 1830 to 1840, and how great a 
part of his influence was built up upon his 
devotion to beauty, upon the intoxication 
of his exquisite and unobtrusive melodies. 
He went much farther than this; he be- 
came one of the wonders of the age. He 
grew to possess such sovereign power over 
language that Shakespeare alone was his 
equal in the transfiguration of images and 
the processional pomp of metaphors. Ho 
reached such a point of mastery ( T er the 
abstract idea that he realized the gift of 
Mephistopheles to Faust, and every thought, 
every aspect of mortality, appeared to him 
at will clothed as a concrete object with 
color and light and form. After the down- 
fall of the empire — and even for some years 
before it — Hugo became an accredited seer, 
a sort of unofficial Ezekiel or unattached 
Isaiah. But he never, or seldom, regained 
those" wood-notes wild" which had thrilled 
his earliest admirer* with, ecstasy, and from 
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which all that is most truly poetical in the 
literature of France for the last seventy 
years is lineally descended. 

It is in those romantic and refined early 
works that Victor Hugo appealed to his 
own contemporaries, almost more, I think, 
than in those boisterous dramas of which, 
in these days, we preserve so much clearer 
a memory. If we read the delightful pref- 
aces to the volumes I have been mention- 
ing — and, by the way, why does not some 
enterprising publisher collect for us under 
one cover those admirable prefaces of 
Hugo? — we are struck with the fact that 
from 1827 to 1840 he was carefully edu- 
cating his public. Whenever he published 
a drama or a collection of verses, he said in 
the preface what ought to be, and then 
displayed in the poems themselves what 
could be. Now, what these works pre- 
eminently added to the possibilities of 
French literature was an entirely new out- 
look upon art and life, a breaking down 
of the old barriers of expression, a substi- 
tution of real emotion for the conventional 
sentiments of the old "classical" period, 
and a free employment of color and sound 
and form in whatever manner seemed good 
to the artist. 

It is not to be questioned that the hun- 
dreds of articles and addresses which the 
Hugo centenary will have evoked by the 
time these words are printed will dwell on 
the immense influence which this innova- 
tion of Hugo's, this rejuvenation of the 
form and substance of poetry, had on the 
Latin world. We shall have been shown 
what an amazing power he was, especially 
in France. But in writing to-day for an 
Anglo-Saxon audience, it seems interesting 
to turn away from that theme and to ask 
ourselves, with sincerity, What has been 
the nature of Victor Hugo's influence on 
us? What have English and American po- 
etry and prose owed to the greatest of mod- 
ern Frenchmen? Well, the answer is sur- 
prising enough. The more closely we 
regard the subject, the more it recedes 
from us, and we have at last to reply, 
scarcely any influence at all. One great 
English poet has been Hugo's close disciple 
throughout his career, but Mr. Swinburne 
stands alone, in a sort of magnificent isola- 
tion, admired but not followed and scarcely 
sympathized with. A certain species of 



inflated prose romance has been influenced 
in some degree by the huge novels of 
Hugo, or by their least admirable peculi- 
arities. But Anglo-Saxon thought, Anglo- 
Saxon form, have scarcely shown by so 
much as a ripple their consciousness of the 
presence of the mighty wind that blew out 
of Guernsey. When we consider how much 
Victor Hugo has been read and admired 
among us, how perfectly familiar his name 
and figure had become to us long be- 
fore his death, the absence of almost all 
trace of his influence on our literature is 
remarkable. Heine, Tolstoi and Ibsen, 
during the same half-century, have left a 
far deeper impact upon Anglo-American 
literature than Victor Hugo. The cause 
of this is not, I believe, very difficult to 
discover. The reforms which Hugo carried 
out between 1827 and 1835 were momen- 
tous in France, because they were extremely 
needed, but they were without importance 
to England, because England no longer 
required them. The gates were closed in 
France ; they were massive portals of solid 
bronze, and needed the strength of a Her- 
cules and the vigor of a Samson to break 
them in. Victor Hugo rose in his giant 
energy, and with a song that was like a 
blast on the trumpet at his lips, he ad- 
vanced and battered them down. They 
fell, with a clangor which echoed through 
the whole of France and far into the neigh- 
boring Latin kingdoms. But in England, 
in 1830, there were no gates to batter. 
All the business of breaking down the 
classic barriers had been done thirty years 
earlier by Wordsworth and Coleridge. If 
France had produced her " Lyrical Ballads" 
in 1798, she would not have required her 
"Feuilles d'Automne" in 1831. If she 
had borne the brunt of Romantic battle 
under Byron in 1812, if she had endured 
the ecstasies of liberated song with Shelley 
in 1816, if the harmonious secrets of antiq- 
uity had been revealed to her in perfect 
form by a Keats in 1820, the feeling with 
which she greeted the dramas and lyrics 
of Hugo would have been full of admira- 
tion and joy, but. not of astonishment. 
These books would have delighted every 
instructed reader, but they could not have 
caused a revolution, nor have awakened a 
sensational resistance succeeded by a mag- 
nificent triumph, because the enemy would 
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have already been sprawling in chains, 
upon the ground. 

If the great release had been delayed in 
England, it is probable that Hugo, with 
his massiveness, might have exercised an 
influence over us in his middle life. But, 
as I have suggested, he was not wanted. 
English poetry had got, by that time, far 
beyond the need of being helped in his 
way. In 1£30 Tennyson, and in 1833 
Robert Browning, started a second (or 
perhaps a third) renaissance of imaginative 
literature among us, and they were well 
prepared to support it. The attitude of 
Tennyson to 
Victor Hug 
was curious 
I do not thin 
that, until net 
the end of his 
life, the En^ 
lish poet re- 
alized the su- 
preme positio 
of his grea 
French con- 
temporary. I 
once heard 
Tennyson J 
speak of Hi 
go; it was with 
respect but 
without en 
thusiasm, and 
I remembe 
that he re 
marked im- 
mediately aft- 
erward that 

personally he preferred Alfred de" Musset. 
I particularly noticed that he spoke of Hugo 
as of one among many, not as of the mon- 
arch of French poetry, although the occa- 
sion I speak of, more than twenty years 
ago, was after Tennyson had written, in 
1877, his sonnet to Victor Hugo, contain- 
ing that extremely naYve " hands off!" — 

" Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance. 
Darkening the wreaths of all who would advance, 
Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers," 

or in other words, "I give you the rest of 
Europe, but if you cross the English Chan- 
nel you will find another monarch, Me." 

We may smile at the simplicity of these 
lines of Tennyson's, but they contained a 



truth. The sovereignty of Victor Hugo 
was acknowledged in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries only as courtesy demands that 
the ruler of another realm should be ac- 
knowledged, but not as that of a master. 
When Hugo's gentle and exquisite stop 
was on, Tennyson could please us better 
than he, with the same music. It is rather 
useful to compare absolutely parallel pas- 
sages from the two poets. Take, for in- 
stance, the great midnight scene under the 
cedars which is the central jewel of 
44 Maud. " Place at the side of this such 
an entirely characteristic and beautiful 

piece as Hu- 
go's "Soiree 
en Mer, " and 
the difference 
is apparent at 
once. We all 
know the com- 
pressed and in- 
genious inten- 
sity of the 
English poet, 
the complex- 
ity of the ele- 
ments com- 
prised in the 
effect he gives, 
what we may 
call the den- 
sity of the 
poem; it is a 
solid. The 
French poem, 
of not lower 
merit, is a 

VICTOR HUGO AT FORTY. liquid. Upon 

a moonlit night the poet and his beloved 
wander along a sea-shore and sit to rest 
upon the sands under the sails of a boat. 
He is taller, and as he gazes at her, he looks 
downward. She gazes up at him, toward 
the stars, toward the infinite ideal. That 
is the whole theme, but it is repeated in a 
great variety of charming ways, embroidered 
with all manner of melodies and fancies 
and spread out over one hundred and 
twenty-five lines. • Tennyson's aim is com- 
pression. Hugo's is expansion and rever- 
beration. 

When the years passed and Victor 
Hugo's mannerisms grew upon him, he 
dissented more and more completely from 
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the Anglo-Saxon demand for simplicity and 
a certain individualistic austerity of speech. 
When he became the guest of England and 
struggled ashore, i4 a pale, ship-wrecked 
mariner, dripping with brine, on the surge- 
beaten reef surrounded by foam and the 
measureless ocean"— or, in words no longer 
his own, but prosaically more exact, when 
he made Hauteville House in Guernsey his 
comfortable home — he turned steadily from 
English manners of writing. This was the 
moment when, with our enthusiasm for 
his cause and interest in his neighborhood, 
he might have been expected to exercise 
an influence. But the genius of our lan- 
guage shrank, by an instinct of self-preser- 
vation, from his verbosity, his growing 
transcendentalism, his grandiose forms of 
speech, what seemed his theatrical super- 
ficiality. I am tempted to recount a little 
anecdote, which has not, I think, been 
printed. A friend of Hugo's, about the 
year 1868, took an American visitor to 
call at Hauteville House. The American 
was presented, but, beyond a gracious bow, 
obtained no attention whatever from the 
poet, who talked eagerly to his friend. The 
visitors took their leave, and then, as they 
descended to the front door, the form of 
the poet was .perceived at the top of the 
stairs, and, in a voice like the note of a 
bassoon, Victor Hugo addressed himself for 
the first time to his American visitor. 
4 'Tell America," he said, "that I love 
her!" 

This expansive view of himself in rela- 
tion to life always provoked a smile in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, and it provoked 
opposition to the influence of Victor Hugo. 
The question was readily raised whether 
there was really any thought behind all 
this reverberating rhetoric. It is our na- 
tional habit to overestimate the value of 
pure thought in poetry. Victor Hugo, if 
he had not many original reflections, made 
up for them in the prodigality and fulness 
of his sensations, and he possessed the gift 
of translating these into language of the 
most transcendent eloquence. But our 
race is easily suspicious of oratorical effects, 
and the tumultuous rhapsodies which en- 
chanted the French were apt to leave us 
cold and wary. When a foreign poet of 



excessive genius shouts like a tempest and 
moans like an organ, when his cadences 
attempt to compete with oceans and battle- 
fields and whirlwinds, the Anglo-Saxon 
world is unsympathetic and adopts the 
attitude of a doubting Thomas. If Victor 
Hugo had been a more pensive and a more 
kigenious writer, he might have exercised a 
considerable influence in English literature. 
But it would have been at the cost of 
much wider influence in his own. 

While we deny that Victor Hugo w r as an 
intellectual or reflecting poet, in the sense 
that Browning was, we must not exagger- 
ate his neglect of mental apparatus. The 
close of a brief article is not the place to 
speak of his attitude to books, which was 
far more attentive than is commonly sup- 
posed. His writings are full of evidences 
of genuine and assiduous literary labor; 
he read immensely, and he digested what 
he read. The results of all this literature 
did not appear, of course, until they had 
passed into the poet's personal nature and 
become part of himself. In some remark- 
able lines which he wrote on his seventy- 
eighth birthday, Victor Hugo remarked 
that "every man who writes writes a book, 
and that book is himself. " But that book, 
even when a Hugo writes it, is the product 
of a thousand previous thoughts and ex- 
pressions, tinged through and through 
with the color of the mind which has assim- 
ilated them. 

One approaches the study of Victor 
Hugo with a kind of timidity — so vast is 
he, so multiform; like the century which 
he illustrated, so .crowded. His voice 
seems to carry the very accent of the sea, 
that mysterious sound that can never be 
interpreted. But in stringing together 
these few reflections on the occasion of his 
centenary, .1 have tried at least to bear in 
mind the claim which he put forward for 
himself: that, in the tumult of opinion, in 
the rage of party, in the midst of all the 
passion and hatred and fury through which 
he labored, his voice was always that of a 
man worthy of esteem. Heroic, dignified, 
with a serene gesture that embraced the 
world, Victor Hugo stands up in the midst 
of the nineteenth century as one of its 
largest and noblest figures. 
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A CLEVEK EMPEROR AND A 

CONFEDERATION OF NATIONS. 

Uy John Brisben Walker. 

THE Emperor of Germany is un- 
doubtedly a marvelous man 
— a wonderfully quick brain, never 
resting, and eternally interested in 
a Tange of subjects second only to 
that over which the mind of the 
first Napoleon wandered. In his 
quickness of perception, in his 
sympathies and broad interest, he 
would be the ideal ruler if he had 
been educated in a democracy in- 
stead of under the shadow of Frede- 
rick the Great. 

If it were permissable for Amer- 
icans to admire a monarch, it would 
certainly be one of this type — a 
type which after all, is democratic* 
in its versatile dealings, from the 
art of war to art in painting and 
literature. I do not doubt that 
William the Versatile — William the 
Clever — and perhaps his people 
will transfer "der Grosse ,T after 
death — I do not doubt that he 
has most earnestly at heart the wel- 
fare of his people. The talks to 
his army, his opposition to certain 
democratic movements, we shall put down 
to education and heredity. 

What has actually brought him the ad- 
miration of the American public is not the 
empty compliment of a prince's visit but 




THE GERMAN EMPEROR.— FROM A 
SKETCH BY KAULBACH. 



the cleverness of an emperor's scheme. 
Alert to passing events, he recognized the 
largeness of America and quietly planned 
to avail himself of the several millions of 
Germans who are so important a factor in 
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our national life. To such 
a far-seeing mind we may 
imagine the ordering of the 
yacht as a part of a well -pre- 
pared plan for an interna 
episode. Not that he 
did not want the 
yacht, and want 
with it any 
new ideas 
which Amer- 
ican workmen 
might contrib- 
ute for the 
benefit of Ger- 
m a n ship- 
builders. To an 
ordinary mind 
the ordering of 
a yacht would 
have been an 
affair of figures 
and so many 
yards of red 
tape. Not so 
with the Ger- 
man Emperor. 
* ' II o w many 
birds can I 
knock down 
with this 
stone?' 7 he 
wonders. 
Then, with a 
quiet laugh : 
calculation: 

'•Bird No. One. — An American yacht 
such as I desire to own, of the trimmest, 
stanchest and swiftest make, turned out 
by the people who are the champion 
vacht- builders. 



"Bum No. Two. — Se- 
curing for the German ship- 




THE EMPEROR IN MILITARY COSTUME 



' I have it." Here is the 



! 

builders the latest Yankee 
ideas in construction — 
upon which may 
perhaps be modeled 
i rize- winners from 
German yards. 
''Bird No. 
Three. — Eng- 
land has cap- 
tured a cer- 
tain class of 
Americans 
through so- 
cial offerings 
— finding the 
United States 
becoming pow- 
erful, has sud- 
denly changed 
her hundred- 
year attitude of 
contempt for 
everythin g 
American to 
one of flatter- 
ing solicitude. 
I shall offset 
England. 

44 Bird No. 
Four. — M y 
brother Harry 
is a delightful 
personage who can be depended upon 
always to do and say the right thing. 
I shall send him over to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the several millions of Germans 
in America and make American politicians 
recognize that German sentiment is not to 
be held in light esteem. 
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CROWDS AT THK ^ni STRKET PI1 

14 Bikd No. Five. — By inviting the 
President's daughter to christen my yacht, 
I shall do a graceful thing and strike a 
sympathetic chord in the hearts of all 
classes of Americans. ' ' 

It is not often that the quickest of eyes 
can range five birds in a dead-line and put 
a single shot through the entire five. 

It is this cleverness as a psycholog- 

ical 111 arksman which has excited 

the admira- 
tion of the 
A 111 e r i c a n 
cople. 
When the 
Duke of 
York set 
sail for 
Amer- 
ican 
shores, 
the Em- 
peror's 
plans 
must 
have 




PRINCE MKNRY PLANTING A TREK 
WASHINGTON'S TOMK. 



-R WAITING TO SEE THE PRINCE. 

been in danger of an upset. Perhaps, un- 
derstanding his English cousins and 
English politics, he did not fear. 

The Duke of York arrived, and shot the 
rapids and lunched in an Indian tepee and 
had a good time, and sailed away. The 
United States with its eighty millions ap- 
parently possessed nothing more of interest 
for the man who is eventually to rule over 
Great Britain than did the humblest Cana- 
dian province. 

Still, whatever his confidence in the 
inheritance, William must have drawn a 
sigh of relief when the heir to the English 
throne 3et sail for England — recollecting 
his "Meteor," which was coming along on 
the ways at Shooter's Island, and the 
pleasant little surprise he had in store for 
Brother Jonathan. 

It is not, then, that the American people 
"dearly love" a prince. There is. of 
course, a semi- idiotic society contingent of 
certain American cities — but the great 
American people do not care a rap for lord 
or prince. They do, however, love a clever 
man, and they do appreciate the ramifiea- 
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tions which such a brain can im- 
part to a simple little thing like 
having a yacht built. 

Undoubtedly the two mosi 
interesting personalities in the 
world to-day are President Roose- 
velt and Emperor William. 
They say the young King of Italy 
is another brainy fellow, full of 
ideas, deeply sympathetic with the 
woes of his people, regarding him- 
self as the trustee of their interests, 
alert to their wide range of neces- 
sities, and of varied talents. The 
Czar of Russia is believed to have 
decided intentions regarding the 
changes necessary for Russia's 
prosperity. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph is profoundly admired by 
his own and other peoples. And 
these good sovereigns, by the way, 
are the only remaining stumbling-blocks to 
the progress of democracy. If they were all 
spending long hours in the study of fash- 
ions and proper court ceremonials, it would 
not be long before "The United States 
of Europe 1 ' would be a reality. 

It is the history of the world, however, 




PRINCE HENRY AND THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 

that progress has been delayed longest by 
this kind of excellence. A kindly heart 
and blameless life have oftentimes proven 
the most substantial pillars supporting a 
decayed edifice. 

It is not impossible, however, that the 
United States of Europe may become a 
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conferences. The oversight cxer- 
< ised by capital overlaps found- 
ries. The necessity for intclli- 
ent regulation, instead of hurtful 
Dntcntion, can be satisfied only 
ti rough congresses. It is being 
ourly demanded by all the vnri- 
us interests with which banking 
and trade concern themselves. 
Presently private and trade 
conferences will be replaced by 
official meetings for discussing 
the same subjects, with power 
to regulate tariffs. It is the 
only way out of the existing 
confusion. 

It is in behalf of the world's 
economy that nations should 
pioduee those things which 
ihey have facilities for raising 
or manufacturing more cheaply 
M,J - than others. Bounty-fed pro- 

duction is unscientific as a general prin- 
ciple, and is bound to perish before care- 
fully considered trade relations. 

An adjustment along studied and care- 
fullv woiked-out lines can never be reached 




THIS PRINCK APPROACHING WASHINGTON'S T 

reality while existing monarchs will still 
remain firmly seated on their thrones. The 
banking and manufacturing houses already 
control, in a measure, the wishes of sover- 
eigns. Each of these has had its secret 
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MISS ROOSEVELT ABOUT TO CHRISTEN THE "METEOR." 



without an international parliament. As 
these questions become more serious sover- 
eigns will he glad to shift to the shoulders 
of such congresses the duty of placating 
dissatisfied producers. And so the first 
international congress is not far aw iv, 
even if The Cosmopolitan's effort in that 
direction should fail. And let us believe 
that, as it is an idea of the most logical 
and apparent good, it will not be allowed 
to perish. 

One thing is certain : disarmament can 
never be brought about until a States' Con- 
gress, in which all countries are represented, 
shall be one of the recognized instruments 
of government in Europe. Whether it 
would be more desirable to have this come 
immediately and under the "patronage of 
royal houses, or have it follow the upheaval 
which is likely to take place should any 
general European war give an opportunity 
for revolution, is a question. Undoubtedly 
an international congress settling the trade 
relations of Europe would fix the several 
royal families more firmly upon their 
thrones, and we should have government 
somewhat resembling such a condition as 
would result from having a royal family 
at the head of affairs in each of our own 
states. 



Prince Henry's visit to the United States 
is verv likelv to have lasting results. The 
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"I CHRISTEN THKR, METEOR. 



European press complains that a royal 
prince was never its guest in Europe. * This 
is undoubtedly true; but royal princes will 
be the guests of the European press in 
times to come. The lesson was a good one. 
Never has any royal prince been treated so 
delightfully as was Prince Henry by the 
editors of democratic America. I do not 
recall one unpleasant comment during his 
visit. The members of the press were 
gentlemen receiving the visit of a gentle- 
man. They had full license to cut and 
thrust and be savage as Americans hear 
some German officers are in encounter with 
civilians occasionally ; but they gave an 
example of conduct that was notable in 
its well-considered treatment. The men 
of Prince Henry's kind have nothing to 
fear from the press of a republic. 

Does any one think that Prince Henry's 
visit to the 
United States 
will be with- 
out lasting 
effects? He 
is mistaken. 
It has been a 
step 
toward the 
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CASKET. CONTAINING THE FREEDOM long 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. PRE 
SENTK1) TO PRINCE HENRY. 



cordiality which should exist between na- 
tions. There has been talk at various time* 
between Germany and the -United States. 
The Prince's visit awakens us to the fact 
that there is the warmest regard between 
the people of the two nations. Everything 
which goes to demonstrate how closely 
countries are united in these modern days 
is valuable — an important step toward ulti- 
mate federation of interests. 

After all, the personal element is what 
counts in affairs. It would be difficult to 
imagine a dispute arising in the future 
which would not find a satisfactory settle- 
ment in the frame of mind in which both the 
Emperor and his brother must be. 

But the chief importance which will 
attach to the Prince's visit will be the im- 
pression which it will make on the minds 
of other monarchs and their councilors. 
It will remain a permanent suggestion of 
the value of good feeling, of the impor- 
tance of reciprocity and the near necessity 
for a federation of some sort which will not 
remain in the hazy precincts of a secret 
diplomatic alliance, but take form in a 
congress whose discussions will be open to 
the light of day. 

Another suggestion that forces itself 
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upon the mind in connec- 
tion with the Prince's 
visit was the fact of his 
finding here some eight 
millions of Germans, rep- 
resenting as they do the 
best energy and brain of 
Germany, who, under hap- 
pier conditions at home, 
would never have deserted 
their fatherland. 

Why? 

The Emperor William is 
now approaching the zenith 
of his intellectual powers. 
He has, in the years of his 
reign, achieved the confi- 
dence in a great measure 
not only of his own people 
but of the world. In 
America we regard him as 
a man of such mental vigor 
that much is to be hoped 
*rom the next ten years of 
his life. He is given to 
thinking out things for himself. Ranking 
all other European monarchs by his tal- 
ents, we may rightfully expect from him 
in the years to come a scheme of European 
organization which will take the place of 
standing armies and lastingly change all 
conditions for the better. 

Napoleon, fully capable of working out 




MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 



this problem, lived at a 
time when he could hope 
for no results except 
through arms. He un- 
doubtedly had in mind a 
Continental unity to which 
he could leave his profound 
ideas of government — a 
scheme of government 
which, by the way, was 
absolutely democratic ex- 
cept in so far as the condi- 
tions of the time required 
autocratic power. The 
general reader does not 
believe this. Therefore I 
quote Napoleon's own 
words in his autobiography, 
which leave no doubt as to 
this conception : 

44 There was, in fact, noth- 
ing in the state but a huge 
democracy, swayed by a 
dictator. This kind of 
government is convenient 
as to the executive part; but its nature 
is temporary, because in the hands of a 
dictator power is but a life-rent. I sought 
to make it perpetual, by lasting insti- 
tutions and corporations for life, that I 
might place them between the throne and 
the democracy. I could do nothing with 
the old implements of custom and delusion 
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THE PRINCE LEAVING 

I was obliged to create everything anew by 
realities. 

"Thus I was forced to found my princi- 
ples of legislation upon the immediate 
interests of the majority, and to create my 
corporations by that interest, because in- 
terest is, of all earthly things, the most 
real and durable. 

tk I made laws the activity of which 
was stupendous but uniform. Their 
principle was to maintain equality. 
This is so strongly impressed upon my 
code that, of itself, it will suffice to pre- 
serve it. 

"I instituted an intermediate caste. It 
\\:is democratical, beciuse it was alwavs 



THE 34TH STREET PIER. 

open to all ; it was monarchical, because it 
could not die. 

''This body was to perform that part in. 
the new system which the nobility had 
acted in the old; that is, to support the 
throne. But it resembled it in nothing. 
The ancient nobility existed entirely by 
privilege. Mine had nothing but power. 
The ancient nobility had no merit but that 
of being exclusive. Every man who had 
distinguished himself had a right to belong 
to the new ; it was, in fact, only a civic 
crown. The people attached to it no other 
idea. Every member had deserved it by 
his actions; every man might obtain it at 
the same price; it was offensive to none." 
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ZEALAND BEAUTIES. 
By Vance Thompson. 



THERE were three people sitting over 
their afternoon tea in a small garden 
in Paris. On the side walls were little 
apricots, immature and hopeless; the 
peach-trees showed, between their leaves, 
pale little bulbs of fruit. The cherries 
were all plucked and the grapes showed 
no signs of ripening — it was August. 
So the wom- 



an of thirl 
looked round 
the garden an 
said : 

'•This is tt 
month whe 
every one goes 
away from Pai 
— why are \ 
hero?" 

W hen the 
woman of thir 
said. * ' Why a 
we heref 1 she 
stamped h 
small foot and 
looked at the 
two men ; 
tli en she took 
up her small 
dog in her 
lap and ca- 
ressed the 
back of its 
head. There 
was silence 
for a little 
while. No 
one k n e w 
why we were 
there — nei- 
ther the man 
who was sup- 



44 I will not go to Trouville — no, nor to 
Havre — I've had enough of Honfleur — but 
when I've had my bathing- suit made — and 
all my friends are away — I will not stay in 
Paris another day — and I think " 

The narrow-brimmed American got up 
with a clever air of unconcern and walked 
down the graveled path toward the apricot- 
tree; there he 
whistled 




blithe 
operatic airs and 
thought of some- 
thing else. Per- 
haps he thought 
of a slim little 
girl over in 
New York 
who should 
some day 
boss him 
about ; but 
he never said 
a word — 
only he ate 
half-ripe ap- 
ricots and 
disturbed his 
digestion. 

The wom- 
an of thirty 
looked across 
the garden- 
table and 
said she 
would not go 
to Trouville 
or Ostend, 
no, nor to 
Jeisey — she 
was tired of 
it all. 

Her lord 

posed to be the lord of that household nor and master knocked the red-ash out of his 
the small-brimmed American, a young pipe by hammering it on the iron garden- 



A ZEALAND MAIDEN. 



Princeton graduate, who sat about, dis- 
tressingly meek, as his guest. Again there 
was silence in the garden save for the little 
noise made by the trees whispering to- 
gether — the apricot-tree talking to the 
seven pear-trees — and a doubtful noise 
from the small spaniel. The two men 
looked at each other as calmly as they 
could ; the lady said : 



table: then, without a sign of fear — you 
would never have thought he was a mar- 
ried man — said he: 

k ' Dearest, have the bags packed — we 
leave by the Gare Saint Lazare to-morrow 
morning — the cab will be here at eight 
o'clock." 

4 * Where are we going?" asked the lady, 
with one of her bright smiles — and how that 
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bright smile shimmered with curiosity ! 

44 Where? To escape the summer-re- 
sort!" says the man, drawing hard at his 
pipe. 

Now these things must be said : the lord 
and master sat smoking his pipe and grin- 
ning; the lady of that house bustled in- 
doors and woke Marianne — and Marianne is 
the oldest (being seventy) and the most 
faithful (being Marianne) servant in Eu- 
rope — and 
bade her see to 
the linen and 
the bags and 
heaven knows 
what not; 
meanwhile, the 
Princeton 
graduate, who 
was gorging 
himself on the 
unripe apri- 
cots, called out 
to the man 
who was smo- 
king the pipe. 
44 Hey, broth- 
er !"* 

4 'Well, small 
brother, ' ' said 
the big fellow, 
tapping his 
pipe on the ta- 
ble; "well, old 
chap, what is 
it?" 

"What's 
up?" asked 
the small 
brother; he 
was wearing a 
pale -pink shirt 
and a narrow - 
brimnied straw hat, indubitably from New 
York. 

4 'Get up to your room and pack your 
duds." said the somber gentleman who 
was smoking the pipe, "for we leave here 
at eight o'clock in the morning for a place 
where never the foot of a Princeton grad- 
uate has trod." 

The young man from Princeton went 
away with a thoughtful air. as though he 
were musing on the domestic temperament 
of a slim girl in New York. However, he 




ABOVE THE MARKET-PLACE. 



was enough himself to call down from the 
balcony which crosses the first story of the 
house, "Shall I pack my frock-coat or my 
dress-suit?" 

4 'Pack a flannel shirt and a pair of 
trousers," the man who was smoking his 
pipe in the garden yelled up. 

Eight o'clock; one cab came. Then 
another had to be brought by poor old 

Marianne for 
the excess lug- 
gage. So a 
swift ride to 
the Gare du 
Nord. 

4 * I hope you 
know where 
voir re going, " 
said the lady. 

The man 
said nothing; 
his narrow- 
brimmed 
brother said 
nothing; but 
there was pa- 
thos in their 
eyes as they 
looked at her 
and at the little 
dog — a toy 
spaniel — in her 
arms. 

That day 
they journeyed 
only to Brus- 
sels. There 
w r as a fair there 
and people 
danced in the 
streets. So 
they tarried 
with the good burghers of Brussels and made 
merry. The next afternoon they went to 
Antwerp. Night was falling as they tucked 
themselves into the second-class compart- 
ment of a long train of cars, headed by a puffy 
little green-and-gold engine. They rumbled 
through Antwerp and on out into the flat 
country and across canals and past sleepy 
villages; then darkness came; the man 
slept, the woman slept, the little dog 
snored ; only the young Princetonian sat up 
alert, and wide awake, noting down his 
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impressions with a stylographic pen. A little 
before midnight the train stopped. It was 
tangled in a maze of canals and could go 
no farther. A dark little town among the 
waters; overhead a clamor of bells ringing 
the quarter-hour ; a placid little Dutch boy 
in a blue cap and buttons — that was all. 

"Where arc we?" the lady asked 
sleepily. 



"Middelburg," said the man with the 
pipe and many leather bags, 4, and this is 
the capital of Zealand." 

44 And that language — what does that 
say?" 

"The language is supposed to be Dutch, 
but it isn't — it's Zealandese, and it's very 
weird. Let's follow the boy and see what 
happens. 
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A ZEALAND FIGURE. 

The phlegmatic little boy led them 
through a tangle of canals and streets, each 
darker than the other, and brought them 
to a hotel. So they lay down in little 
feather-beds and tried to sleep — but the 
chimes wouldn't have it. The bell-ringer 
of Middelburg is the noisiest genius on 
earth. Every quarter of an hour he rip- 
pled out a little tune just to show he was 
awake. The chimes from the abbey an- 
swered him : the big bell from the town hall 
took it up and pounded out the hours; the 
town crier (who evidently thought that 
some one might want to know the time of 
night ) came by at regular intervals shouting 
cheerily, ' 'Three o'clock and all's well — 
four o'clock — live o'clock — six." 

The woman tossed on her bed and said 
things about Zealand and matrimony; the 
small dog yapped; the man sat by the 
window and smoked gloomily; in his room 
across the hall the Princetonian noted 



down his impressions and wrote let- 
ters destined to be delivered to a 
young woman in some street or other 
in New York. Finally dawn came 
up in those parts of the world. 
After breakfast they got into a post- 
wagon, driven by a very old man in 
knee-breeches, a velvet jacket and 
a tall black hat, and parted with 
the musical town of Middelburg. 
They journeyed aloug a tree- 
shaded, brick -paved road, between 
fat fields, where black-and-white 
cattle stood as they do in the Dutch 
pictures. The old white horse 
trotted on sedately, taking his ease. 
The driver smoked his pipe, though 
pi the whole diligence was plastered 
I over with signs: l 'Niet Rooken." 
(MM An hour's ride brought them to 
I Serooskerke, a quaint little village 
of brick houses with white-awl - 
green blinds, a church, and an old 
tavern under the trees. There they 
stopped to rest. The old driver 
watered the old horse and gave 
himself a drink of jenever. The 
Americans munched large slates 
of chocolate. And here some- 
thing happened. 

Thiee Zealand beauties climbed 
up into the diligence, spread their 
broad petticoats and sat down 
side by side. They were what we had come 
up into Zealand to see, and we stared at them 
with wide eyes. What to us were the dunes 
and dikes — even that famous dike of West 
Kapclle, which holds back the North Sea 
from sweeping over Holland and has cost 
more than though it had been built of solid 
silver? What cared we for the pictur- 
csqueness of Veer or the legends of the 
old monkery of Westhove? The proper 
study of mankind is woman. So we stared 
wide-eyed at the three girls of Zealand. 
In man's stupid way I must try and de- 
scribe their costumes — ah, why was I not 
apprenticed to the dressmaking trade in my 
youth? — as best I can. First of all, then, 
the Zealand girls are tall and shapely, rather 
slender in build, blonde and blue-eyed, 
with hale and healthy skins, stained by 
sun and sea-wind. They hold themselves 
very erect, for they have borne the yoke 
on their shoulders, two heavy milk-pails 
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depending on either side. They wear mul- 
tiple petticoats — how many I dare not con- 
jecture. Washington Irving in his "Knick- 
erbocker" has made a shrewd guess on this 
subject; and the costume is older than 
the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, 
older than the books of Erasmus, old as 
the monkery of Westhove. Far back as 
the antiquary can go he finds the Zealand 
girl wearing innumerable bulging petti- 
coats. Over all she hangs a black skirt^ 
clasped at the waist with heavy silver 
buckles. Her bodice is a close-fitting, 
sleeveless affair. It is black, too, and fast- 
ened with clasps of beaten silver. Her 
naked arms are tanned by the sun and 
wind browner than her wholesome face. 
Round her neck is a thick band of carved 
silver, broad as a mastiff's collar. 

But it is neither the bodice, the velvet 
shoes with silver buckles nor the volumi- 
nous petticoats that make the Zealand girl 
the beauty she is — she, the last pictur- 
esque figure in the drab landscape of the 
modern, equal itarian world — so much as 
her head-dress. I« wish I had been ap- 
prenticed to a lady's hair-dresser in my 
youth, merely that I might fitly describe 
this wonderful coiffure. It was Janke who 
showed me how it was all constructed, as 
the diligence rumbled on toward Doin- 
burg, that sunny morning. First, then, 
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DRESSED FOR A FEAST-DAY. 

the hair is drawn up behind and twisted 
into what Englishwomen not improperly 
call a "bun." Then it is combed up in 
front in a Japanese way and made fast 
by a silver comb, or rather a circular silver 
band. Now from the ends of the silver 
band project curlicues of gold wire, which 
terminate in broad gold ornaments; these 
hang at the temples and cheeks. Last of 
all, the Zealand girl draws on an inner cap 
and an outer cap of spotless white linen; 
thus attired she faces the world. 

Here in this unknown corner of Europe 
the picturesque is making its last stand — 
against machine-made clothes and the fash- 
ion paper, against the shirt-waist and the 
tailor-made skirt — and now that the eter- 
nal American has come and snap-shotted 
it, one may foretell its end. In a little 
while it, too, will vanish. The little girls 
will disdain wooden shoes and six petti- 
coats. Jan will sneer at knee-breeches 
and follow, afar off, the Paris fashion in 
trousers. The boys will discard their an- 
cestral silver belts and their china pipes 
and wear braces and smoke American cig- 
arettes. Already that future is darkening 
over the little island of Walcheren in 
Zealand, which is the outpost of Holland. 
A sane and healthy civilization — but it 
must perish in order to make way for some- 
thing which is, shall we say, progress. 
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OFF FOR AN OUTING. 



Janke and Mattyn and Betje will be, I am 
sure, the mothers of little Zealanders who 
will wear corsets and sing rag-time songs, 
use telephones and automobiles. 

The diligence jogs on; this is Ost 
Kapelle — yonder are the old Roman bridge 
and the old monkery; and now there 
comes the keen odor of the salt North Sea, 
and the brown dunes and the brown sands 
are all about us — Domburg. The old 
horse strikes quite a lively gait as he 
drags us through the narrow streets of the 
little town and into the tree-shaded garden 
of the Schuttershof. The three hale 
Zealand girls say i 'Goed > dag I" and sail 
away with their multiple petticoats. 

The lady sits down under a tree and 
calls for lemonade; the Princetonian goes 
on taking snap-shots and writing letters to 
New York ; the little dog makes a fool of 
herself by antagonizing a red bantam 
rooster; and the stout gentleman with the 
pipe orders soles and beefsteaks to be 
served in large quantities at yonder table 
in the garden. 

Mv first visit to Dombunj — this little 



wind-swept hamlet on the edge of the 
North Sea — belonged to the long ago, be- 
fore there were a bathing- pavilion or bath- 
machines, before the Queen of Roumania 
and Prince Bibesco and the others had 
discovered it; yet on this occasion I did 
not find it greatly changed. A few brick 
hotels, a deserted club-house, the villa of 
"Carmen Sylva'' — these could not take 
away the eternal, though shifting, beauty 
of dunes and gray seas, of cowering village 
and shouldering dikes. The peasants 
were still the same — frank men and honest 
women, dressed in their antique garb and 
wearing their hereditary jewelry. Perhaps 
the village street was a little gayer. In- 
deed, I noticed a very smart barber's shop 
with fat bottles of Dutch perfumes in the 
window. At the tavern, too, it was 
rumored that there was a billiard-table in 
town. Despite all this and the bath-ma- 
chines and the pavilion, the beach was 
just as it had always been. Those who 
took the sun on the sand were the good 
burghers and peasants of the islands of 
Zealand, with perhaps a dozen or two ad- 
venturers from Rotterdam or Dordrecht. 
There were never more than fifty on the 
broad, shelving sand or in the sea. To 
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see the peasant girls kilt up their skirts — 
their multiple skirts — and wade seaward at 
low tide, against the setting sun, is to 
see, I dare say, as pretty a picture of girlish 
grace as is discernible outside of an opera- 
house. Four of these hale, sunburnt 
girls came down one evening, and the 
Princetonian snap-shotted them as they 
crossed the sands arm in arm. A moment 
later they were out where the surly seas 
met the sand and, mysteriously kilted, 
were dipping for immature crawfish. 

Stately girls, and straight as a spear, 
fresh as a winter morning. 

Not in Mayfair nor in the Champs Ely- 
sees nor in Fifth Avenue will you find 
such a carriage, such a gait, such a proud 
lift of the head and aristocratic pose of 
back and shoulder — ah, they have "de- 
portment, ' ' that art which Mr. Turveydrop 
fancied was lost forever when his friend 
George IV. died. I mean this quite seri- 
ously. Until I knew these richly garbed, 
jeweled peasant girls of Zealand, I never 
knew what a grande dame might be. 
Vaguely now I begin to understand what 
the charm of the Pompadour must have 
been. So few women can walk ! So few 
women have heads and shoulders! So 
few women know how to "stride" like the 
goddess in the old poem. 

Where did they get their blood? Whence 
came this look of race? 

The men have it as well as the women. 
These peasants are slim, tall, clean- 
shaven, with the look of Romans. You 
ask yourself whether these men are the 
real Dutchmen, those who sailed with Van 
Ruyter, and if it is their sons who are fight- 
ing in the Transvaal; or if the floods of 
Roman and Spanish conquest that swept, 
over these islands may not have left here 
the best of all Rome and Spain had to 
leave the world. Whatever the race be, 
you may be sure of this : Here behind the 
dunes and dikes of Zealand the antique 
beauty of women and the classic beauty of 
men is making its last stand against mo- 
dernity. In a little while there will be no 
Zealand more. Betje and Janke and Mat- 
ty n will be enfranchised into boyish bicycle 
trousers — the antique type of womanhood 
you will find only in museums and gal- 
leries. 

All these things the man said to the 



Princetonian as they lay on the sand after 
a rouse with the North Sea. The Prince- 
tonian retorted with some heat that even 
if New York girls were not as tall as 
bean-poles and did not wear ten petti- 
coats, so far as real beauty went 

Never mind the discussion; it is not 
much to the purpose. From a group of 
peasants sunning themselves near by came 
forward a slim, muscular fellow, dressed 
in a black-broadcloth jacket fastened with 
a big silver brooch, in decent black trousers 
and wooden shoes. He had left his tall, 
brimless hat lying on the sand. As he 
came up, he made a military salute by 
bringing his hand up to his temple. His 
clean-shaven face was fine and intelligent. 
He smiled a little. 

"If ye'll pardon me," said he — and I 
give you my word that he spoke English 
and that he spoke that heterogeneous 
tongue with a broad Irish accent — ' ' I 
dunno the New York gurrils, but the 
gurrils of Sheboygan M 

We sat up, the Princetonian and I; in- 
deed, to hear a Zealand peasant talk Eng- 
lish with an Irish accent was enough to 
startle any one. 

"The gurrils of Sheboygan," he went 
on, making a seat for himself in the sand 
and taking his ease, "ar' not domestic, they 
ar' not. If ye ask me advice, what is it? 
It is sody- water an' ice-crame." 

Then he gave his theories of the Ameri- 
can girl and her Zealand rival, but for the 
moment I was more interested in the ad- 
ventures of this Dutchman from Sheboygan. 
This was his story — if you will pardon me 
for not telling it in his Irish-Zealandese way. 
He was a peasant here in the island of 
Walcheren, working on a polder-farm — 
that is, one of those black, alluvial lands 
reclaimed from the marshes. The partic- 
ular Betje he loved proved unkind, as 
Betjes will. So he madly determined to 
go forth into the world. In his despera- 
tion he vowed he would go and find a rail- 
way-train — ay, and ride on it ! — and even 
adventure his life on a steamship. All 
this he did. He reached New York. 
There no one, oddly enough, could speak 
Zealandese. Luckily he fell in with an 
amiable man at the Emigrants' Office who 
introduced him to another amiable mau at 
the Barge Office, and within a few hours 

43 
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he found himself on a railway -train, bound 
for he knew not where. With him was 
a frightened mob of Swedes, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Polacks, Germans — none knew 
where he was going. The third day they 
found themselves in Sheboygan. Wisconsin. 
They were taken to a lodging-house. The 
next day they were put to work on the 
railroad. They had an Irish boss and 
they worked. My good Zealander worked 
in Sheboygan for two years and a half, 
making roads and, if I am not mistaken, 
digging sewers. Incidentally he learned 
to talk Irish, with a Donegal accent. He 
came back a poorer but a wiser man. 
The particular Betje was still unkind, but 
he found, as we all have to find, that there 
are other Betjes in Zealand. Now he is 
content; he digs in the fat earth, lives 
in a house with white-and- green blinds, 
and wears silver buckles on holidays. 

4 'It is a ha-ard life the women of She- 
boygan lead a man, they do, ' ' he remarks, 
"an' for beauty — arrah! Did yez ever 
see anything like that?" he adds, as a 
small red-faced girl of three or four comes 
toddling to him in innumerable skirts 
and wooden shoes. 

She was his oldest — a fine gurril ! 

Then, as his youngster romped over him, 
he explained to us his philosophy of beauty, 
which differs, as you will notice, from 
that of the estimable M. Cousin: ''No 
woman can be beautiful unless she ates 
well and slapes well and has got man or 
child to love. 1 ' 

'Tis a fine saying that, my Zealand 
brother; I wish I had thought of it my- 
self. It goes pretty nearly to the heart of 
the question. I should like to think that 
Betje, Janke, Mattyn and all of them sleep 
well, eat well, and love well man or 
child. 

Indeed, I dare say they do, or they would 
never carry themselves so proudly under the 
gray skies of Zealand. 

At night in the garden of the Schutters- 
hof there are diverse things to do. If you 
are a small three- pound spaniel, you may 
worry the bantam-cock. If you are just 
out of college, you may order lemon- 



squashes and a candle at a far-away table 
and write (with a patent pen) endless let- 
ters to some one inhabiting a numbered 
street West, in New York. If you chance 
to be a stout, easy-going gentleman, you 
will look at the stars and smoke your pipe, 
thanking the Lord you are not as others 
are, who sweat in the hot cities of the 
world. But 

And it is a very strange thing how life 
goes limping along on buts 

But, then, if you happen to be a bright- 
eyed woman of thirty, you will make an 
epigram and say: "Domburg is the Cinde- 
rella of summer-resorts. M 

"I trust the prince will never come 
with the slipper," says the man with the 
pipe. 

"But what in the world can we do 
here?" asks the lady abruptly. "I've got 
all my seaside dresses, and your brother 
has all kinds of shirts and clothes and hats. 
I really think you would like me to wear 
ten petticoats and wooden shoes and carry 
pails of milk . ' ' 

The man laid down his pipe and called 
the landlord and talked to him like a Dutch 
uncle. The next day the diligence which 
had carried them into Domburg a week 
before jolted them back to the railway- 
trains and posf-offices, civilization and all 
that sort of thing. 

The lady said brightly, "We will get 
the night-train for Brussels — and to-mor- 
row, hey ! for Ostend !" The Princetonian 
was so busy noting down impressions of 
windmills and black-and-white cows, he 
forgot to answer. The little dog stretched 
herself and yawned as one who should 
say, "Really, I would like to have another 
go at that bantam-cook, but this place is 
beastly uncivilized — I wish I could get a 
broiled chop, properly done." The man 
with the pipe said nothing; indeed, there 
was nothing to say. Still, he was per- 
mitted to smoke many pipes, as the train 
went southward, and to dream of the gorse- 
covered dunes, the shouldering seas, the 
surf and the sand, the hale, stalwart girls 
and sunburnt, erect women — all that 
makes up this Domburg in Zealand, which 
is the Cinderella of summer- resorts. 
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THE MODEL OF SORROWS. 

By Israel Zangwill. 



HOW I FOUND THE MODEL. 

I CANNOT pretend that my ambition 
of painting the "Man of Sorrows' ' had 
any religious inspiration, though I fear my 
dear old dad at the parsonage at first took 
it as a sign of awakening grace. And yet, 
as an artist, I have always been loath to 
draw a line between the spiritual and the 
beautiful; for I have ever held that the 
beautiful has in it the same infinite element 
as forms the essence of religion. But I 
cannot explain very intelligibly what I 
mean, for my brush is the only instrument 
through which I can speak. And if I seem 
here to be contradicting myself by using 
my pen to explain what my picture of the 
"Man of Sorrows" meaus, it is only be- 
cause I have seemed — judging by the hos- 
tile criticism with which my work has been 
assailed — unable to make clear what is the 
conception of this unfortunate picture. 

And in the first place let me explain 
that that conception is far from the con- 
ception with which I started ; was, in fact, 
the ultimate stage of an evolution; for I 
began with nothing deeper in my mind 
than to image a realistic Christ — the Christ 
who sat in the synagogue of Jerusalem or 
walked about the shores of Galilee. As a 
painter in love with the modern, it seemed 
to me that, despite the innumerable repre- 
sentations of Him by the masters of all na- 
tions, few, if any, had sought their inspira- 
tion in reality. 

I started by rejecting the blond, beard- 
less type which Da Vinci and others have im- 
posed upon the world; for Christ, to begin 
with, must be a Jew. And even when, in 
the course of my researches for a Jewish 
model, I became aware that there were 
blond types too, these seemed to me essen- 
tially Teutonic. A characteristic of the 
Oriental face, as I figured it, was a somber 
majesty, as of the rabbis of Velasquez, the 
very antithesis of the ruddy gods of Wal- 
halla. The characteristic Jewish face must 
suggest more of the Arab than of the Goth. 

I do not know if the lay reader under- 
stands how momentous to the artist is his 



model, how dependent he is on the acci- 
dent of finding his creation already antici- 
pated, or at least shadowed forth, in 
nature. » To me, as a realist, it was par- 
ticularly necessary to find in nature the 
original, without which one could never 
produce those subtle nuances which give 
the full sense of life. After which, if I 
say that my aim is not to copy but to 
interpret and transfigure, I suppose I shall 
again seem to be self-contradictory. But 
that again must be put down to my fum- 
bling pen-strokes. 

Perhaps I ought to have gone to Pales- 
tine in search of the ideal model ; but then 
my father's failing health kept me within 
a brief railway-run of the parsonage ; be- 
sides, I understood that the dispersion of 
the Jews everywhere made it possible to 
find Jewish types anywhere, and especially 
in London, to which flowed all the streams 
of the Exile. But the long days of hunt- 
ing in the Jewish quarter left me despair- 
ing. I could find types of all the Apostles, 
but never of the Master. 

Running down to Brighton one week- 
end to recuperate, I joined the "church 
parade" on the lawns. It was a sunny 
morning in early November, and I admired 
the three great even stretches of grass, sea 
and sky, making up a picture that was un- 
spoiled even by the stuccoed boarding- 
houses. The parasols fluttered amid the 
vast crowd of promenaders like a swarm of 
brilliant butterflies. I noted with amuse- 
ment that the church parade was guarded 
by beadles from the intrusion of the ill- 
dressed ; and the spectacle of overdressed 
Jews paradoxically partaking in it, re- 
minded me of the object of my search. In 
vain my eye roved among these; their 
figures were strangely lacking in the 
dignity and beauty which I had found 
among the poorest. Suddenly I came 
upon a sight that made my heart leap. 
There, sitting oddly enough on the pave- 
ment-curb of a street opposite the lawns, sat 
a frowsy, gaberdined Jew. Vividly set 
between the tiny green cockleshell hat on 
his head and the long uncombed black 
beard, was the face of my desire. The 
head was bowed toward the earth; it did 
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not even turn toward the gay crowd, as if 
the mere spectacle was beadle-barred. I 
was about to accost this strange creature, 
who sat there so immovably, when a vener- 
able Royal Academician, who resides at 
Hove, came toward me with hearty hand 
outstretched, and bore me along in the 
stream of his conversation and geniality. 
I looked back yearningly — it was as if the 
Academy was dragging me from true Art. 

"I think, if you don't mind, I'll get 
that old chap's address," I said. 

He looked back, and shook his head in 
laughing reproof. " Another study in dirt 
and ugliness! Oh, you youngsters!" 

My heart grew hot against his smug 
satisfaction with his own conventional pat- 
terns and prettinesses. ''Behind that ugli- 
ness and dirt I see the Christ," I retorted. 
"I certainly did not see Him in the church 
parade." 

"Have you gone on the religious lay 
now?" he asked, with a burst of his bluff 
laughter. 

"No, but I'm going," I said, and 
turned back. 

I stood, pretending to watch the gay 
parasols, but furtively studying my Jew. 
Yes, in that uncouth figure, so strangely 
seated on the pavement, I had chanced on 
the very features, the haunting sadness 
and mystery, of which I had been so long 
in quest. I wondered at the simplicity 
with which he was able to maintain a pose 
so essentially undignified. 

At last I said "Good morning," and he 
rose hurriedly and began to move away, 
uncomplainingly, as one used to being 
hounded from everywhere. 

4 'Guten Morgen, ' ' I said in German, with 
a happy inspiration ; for in my futile search 
in London, I had found that a corrupt Ger- 
man called Yiddish usually proved a means 
of communication. 

He paused, as if reassured. "Gut' Mor- 
gen, " he murmured. 

And then I saw that his stature was 
kingly, like that of the sons of Anak ; and 
his manner a strange blend of majesty and 
humility. 

"Pardon me," I went on, in my worst 
German; "may I ask you a question?" 

He made a curious movement of acquies- 
cence, compounded of a shrug and a slight 
uplifting of his palms. 



"Are you in need of work?" 

"Have you sciolls of the Law for me to 
write?" he replied incredulously. "You 
are not even a Jew. ' ' 

"Still there maybe something," I re- 
plied. "Let us walk along." 

I felt that the beadle's eye was at last 
drawn to us both, and I hurried him down 
a side street. I noticed he hobbled as if 
footsore. He did not understand what I 
wanted, but he understood a pound a week 
— for he was starving — and when I said he 
must leave Brighton for London, he replied, 
awe -struck, "It is the finger of God." 
For in London were his wife and children. 

His name was Israel Quarriar, his country 
Russia. 

The picture was begun on Monday morn- 
ing. Israel Quarriar 1 s presence dignified 
the studio. It was thrilling and stimula- 
ting to see his noble figure and tragic face, 
the head drooped humbly, the beard like 
a prophet's. 

"It is the finger of God," I, too, mur- 
mured, and fell to work, exalted. 

I worked for the most part in rapt si- 
lence — perhaps the model's silence was con- 
tagious; but gradually through the days I 
grew to communion with his shy soul, and 
piecemeal I learned his sufferings. I give 
his story, so far as I can, in his own words. 

II. 

THE MODEL'S STORY. 

"I came here because Russia had grown 
intolerable to me. All my life and during 
the lives of my parents we Quarriars had 
been innkeepers, and thereby earned our 
bread. But Russia took away our liveli- 
hood for itself and created a monopoly. 
Thus we were left destitute. So what 
could I do with a large family? Of London 
and America I had long heard as places 
where they have compassion on foreigners. 
They are not countries like Russia, where 
truth exists not. Secondly, my children 
also worried me greatly. They are all six 
females, and a female in Russia, however 
beautiful, good and clever she be, if she 
have no dowry, has to accept any offer of 
marriage, however uncongenial the man 
may be. These things conspired to drive 
me from Russia. So I turned everything 
into money, and realized three hundred 
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and fifty roubles. People had told me that 
the whole journey to London should cost 
me two hundred roubles, so I concluded 
I should have one hundred and fifty roubles 
with which to begin life in the new 
country. It was very bitter to me to leave 
my fatherland, but the moujik says, 'Ne- 
cessity brings everything. 7 So we parted 
.from our friends with many tears; little 
had we thought we should be so broken up 



in our old age. But what else could I do 
in such a wretched country? As the 
moujik says, 4 If the goat doesn't want to 
go to the market, it is compelled to go. ' 
So I started for London. We traveled to 
Isota, on the Austrian frontier. As we sat 
at the railway -station there, wondering 
how we were going to smuggle ourselves 
across the frontier, in came a benevolent- 
looking Jew with a long, venerable beard, 
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two very long ear-locks, and a girdle round 
his waist, washed his hands ostentatiously 
at a tap, prayed aloud the Asher Yotzer 
with great fervor, and on finishing his 
prayer looked every one expectantly in the 
eyes, and all responded 'Amen.' Then he 
drew up his coat-sleeve with great delibera- 
tion, extended his hand, and asked me how 
it went with me. Soon he began to talk 
about the frontier. Said he, 4 As you see 
me, an ish kosher [a ritual ly correct man], 
I will do you a kindness, not for money 
but for the sake of the mitzvah [good 
deed]. ' I began to smell a rat, and thought 
to myself, How comes it that you know I 
want the frontier? Your kindness is sus- 
picious, for as the moujik says, 4 The devil 
has guests. But if we need the thief, we 
cut him down even from the gallows. ' 

14 Such proved Elzas Kazelia. I asked 
him how much he wanted to smuggle me 
across. He answered thus, 4 Shake out 
your money on the table and we will see 
how much you have, and I will change it 
for you.' 

41 4 Oh, ' said I, 4 I want first to find out 
the rate of exchange. ' 

44 When Kazelia heard this, he gave a 
great spring and shrieked: 4 Hoi. hoi ! On 
account of Jews like you the Messhiach 
[Messiah] can't. come, and the Redemption 
of Israel is delayed. If you go out into the 
street you will find a Jew without a beard 
who will charge you more, and even take all 
your money away. I swear to you, as I 
should wish to see Messhiach Ben David, 
that I want to earn no money. I only de- 
sire your good, and so to lay up a little 
mitzvah in heaven. 1 

44 Thereupon I changed my money with 
him. Afterward I found that he had 
swindled me to the extent of fifteen roubles. 
Elzas Kazelia is like to the Russian forest 
robber. 

44 We began to talk further about the 
frontier. He wanted eighty roubles, and 
swore by his kosher Yiddisheit [ritually 
pure Judaism] that the affair would cost 
him seventy-five. 

44 Thereupon I became sorely troubled, 
because I had understood it would cost us 
only twenty roubles for all of us, and so I 
told him. Said he, 'If you seek others 
with short beards, they will take twice as 
much from vou." Rut I went out into the 



street to seek a second murderer. The 
second promised to do it cheaper, said 
that Kazelia was a robber, and promised to 
meet me at the railway station. 

44 Immediately I left, Elzas Kazelia went 
to the police and informed them that I and 
my family were running away from Russia 
and were going to London; and we were 
at once arrested and thrown bag and bag- 
gage into a filthy cell, lighted only by an 
iron grating in the door. No food or 
drink was allowed us, as though we were 
the greatest criminals. Such is Russian 
humanity, to starve innocent people. The 
little provender we had in a bag scarcely 
kept us from fainting with hunger. Our 
sufferings became almost insupportable, and 
the Russian cold seized on our bodies, and 
our strength began to fail. We looked 
upon the cell as our tomb and on Kazelia 
as the Angel of Death. Here, it seemed, we 
were to die of hunger. We lost hope of 
seeing the sun. For well we know Russia. 
Who seeks Truth finds Death more easily. 
As the Russian proverb says, 4 If you want 
to know Truth, you will know Death. 1 
On the second day Kazelia sent two Jews 
with beards. Suddenly I heard the door 
unlock, and they appeared saying: 'We 
have come to do you a favor, but not for 
nothing. If your life and the lives of your 
family are dear to you, we advise you to 
give the police seventy roubles, and we 
want ten roubles for our kindness, and you 
must employ Kazelia to take you over the 
frontier for eighty roubles, otherwise the 
police will not be bribed. If you refuse, 
you are lost. ' 

44 4 Father, father,' the children said, 
*give away everything, so that we die not 
in this cell of fear and hunger * 

44 So I said no more, but gave them all 
they asked; and Elzas Kazelia came and 
said to me, 4 It is a characteristic of the 
Jew never to part with his money unless 
chastized.' I said to Elzas Kazelia: 'I 
thought you were an honorable, pious Jew. 
How could you treat a poor family so?' 

44 He answered me, 4 An honorable, pious 
Jew must also make a little money.' 

44 Thereupon he conducted us from the 
prison and sent for a conveyance. No 
sooner had we seated ourselves than he 
demanded six roubles. Well, what could 
I do? I had fallen among thieves, and 
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must part with, my money. We drove to 
a small room, and remained there two 
hours, for whieh we had to pay three 
roubles, as the preparations for our crossing 
were apparently incomplete. When we 
finally got to the frontier — in this case a 
shallow river — they warned us not even to 
sneeze, for if the soldiers heard, we should 
be shot without more ado. I had to strip 
in order to wade through the water, and 
several men carried over my family. My 
two bundles, with all my belongings, con^ 
sisting of clothes and household treasures, 
remained, however, on the Russian side. 
Suddenly a wild disorder arose. 'The 
soldiers! The soldiers! Hide! Hide! 
In the bushes! In the bushes!' 

"When all was still again, the men went 
back for the baggage, but brought back 
only one bundle. The other, worth a hun- 
dred and fifty roubles, had disappeared. 
Wailing helped nothing. Kazelia said: 
'Hold your peace. Here, too, dangers 
lurk/ 

"Then we began to talk with him of 
London, for it is better to deal with the 
devil you know than the devil you don't 
know. Said he, 'It will cost you thirty- 
three roubles each. 1 I said, 'I have had 
an offer of twenty-eight roubles, but you I 
will give thirty.' 'Hoi, hoi!' shrieked 
he. 'On a Jew a lesson is lost. It is just 
as at the frontier — you wouldn't give 
eighty roubles, and it cost you double. 
You want the same again. One daren't 
do a Jew a favor. ' 

So I held my peace and accepted his 
terms. But I saw I should be twenty -five 
roubles short of what was required to finish 
the journey. Said Kazelia, 'I can do you 
a favor: I can borrow twenty-five roubles 
on your luggage at the railway, and when 
you get to London you can repay.' And 
he took the bundle and conveyed it to the 
railway. What he did there I know not. 
He came back and told me he had done me 
a turn. (This time it seemed a good one.) 
He then took envelopes and placed in each 
the amount I was to pay at each stage of 
the journey. So at last we took train and 
rode off. And at each place I paid the 
dues with its particular envelope. The 
children were offered food by our fellow- 
passengers, though they could take it only 
when it was kosher, and this enabled us to 



keep our pride. There was one kind 
Jewess from Lemberg with a heart of gold 
and delicious circles of sausage. 

"When I arrived at Leipsic they told me 
the amount was twelve marks short. So I 
missed my train, not knowing what to do, 
as I had now no money whatever but what 
was in the envelopes. The officials ordered 
us from the station. So we went out and 
walked about Leipsic; but we attracted the 
suspicion of the police and they wanted to 
arrest us. But we pleaded our innocence, 
and they let us go. So we retired into a 
narrow dark street and sat down by a 
blank wall, and told one another not to 
murmur. We sat together through the 
whole rainy night, the rain mingling with 
our tears. 

"When day broke, I thought of a plan. 
I took twelve marks from the envelope 
containing the ship's money and ran back 
to the station and took tickets to Rotter- 
dam, and so got to the end of our overland 
journey. When we got to the ship, they 
led us all into a shed, like cattle. One of 
the Kazelia conspirators — for his army 
reaches over Europe — called us into his 
office and said, 'How much money have 
you?' I shook out the money from the 
envelopes on the table. Said he, 'The 
amount is twelve marks short. ' 

4 'Then I began to beg him to take my 
tallis and tephillin [praying shawl and 
phylacteries] for the twelve marks. Said 
he, 'I have no use for them; you must go 
back.' With difficulty I got his permis- 
sion to go out into the town, and I took 
my tallis and tephillin and went into a 
shool [synagogue], and I begged some one 
to buy them. But a man came up and 
would not permit it. He took out twelve 
marks and gave me them. I begged him 
to give me his address, that I might be 
able to repay him. Said he, 'I desire 
neither thanks nor money. ' Thus was I 
able to replace the amount lacking. 

' ' We embarked without a bit of bread or 
a farthing in money. We arrived in Lon- 
don at nine o'clock in the morning, penni- 
less where I had calculated to ha\ at 
least a hundred and fifty roubles. We 
walked about all day till eight o'clock at 
night. The children could scarcely drag 
along from hunger and weariness. At last 
we sat down on the steps of a house in 
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Wellclose Square. I looked about, and saw 
a building which I took to be a shool [syn- 
agogue], as there were Hebrew posters 
stuck outside. I approached it. An old 
Jew with a long gray beard came to meet 
me, and began to speak with me. I un- 
derstood soon what sort of a person he 
was, and turned away. The Meshumad 
[converted Jew] persisted, tempting me 
sorely with offers of food and drink for the 
family and further help. I said, 'I want 
nothing of you, nor do I desire your ac- 
quaintance. ' 

"I went back to my family. The chil- 
dren sat crying for food. They attracted 
the attention of a man, Baruch Zezangski, 
25, Ship Alley, and he went away, return- 
ing with bread and fish. He led us to a 
cellar in Ship Alley. It was pitch-black. 
They say there is a hell. This may or 
may not be; but more of a hell than the 
night we passed in this cellar one does not 
require. Every vile thing in the world 
seemed to have taken up its abode therein. 
In the morning entered the landlord, and 
demanded a shilling. I had not a farthing, 
but I had a leather bag, which I gave him 
for the night's lodging. I begged him to 
let me a room in the house. So he let me 
a small back room upstairs, the size of a 
table, at three shillings and sixpence a 
week. He relied on our collecting his 
rent from the kind-hearted. I asked the 
landlord if he knew of any work we could ' 
do. Next day he went out and returned 
with a heap of linen to be washed. The 
family set to work at once; but I am sure 
my wife washed the things less with water 
than with tears. Oh, Kazelia! We 
washed the whole week, the landlord each 
day bringing bread and washing. At the 
end of the week he said, 'You have worked 
out your rent, and have nothing to pay. ' 
I should think not indeed. 

4 'My eldest daughter was fortunate 
enough to get a place at a tailor's for four 
shillings a week, and the others sought 
washing and scrubbing. So each day we 
had bread, and at the end of the week, 
ren . Bread and water alone formed our 
sustenance. But we were very grateful 
all the same. When the holidays came 
on, my daughter fell out of work. 

"It was Erv Yomtov [the Day before 



the Holiday], and no washing was to be 
had. We struggled as before death. The 
landlord of the house came in. He said 
to me: 'Aren't you ashamed? Can't you 
see your children have scarcely strength to 
live? Why have you not compassion on 
your little ones? Go to the Charity Board : 
there you will receive help.' Believe me, 
I would rather have died. But the little 
ones were starving, and their cries wrung 
me. So I went. I said, weeping, 'My 
children are perishing for a morsel of bread : 
I can no longer look upon their sufferings. ' 
And they answered, 'After Yomtov we 
will send you back home.' 'But mean- 
while,' I answered, 'the children want 
food.' Whereupon one of the Board struck 
a bell, and in came a stalwart Angel of 
Death, who seized me by the arm so that 
it ached all day, and thrust me through 
the door. I went out, my eyes blinded 
with tears, so that I could not see where I 
went. It was long before I found my way 
back to Ship Alley. They already thought 
I had drowned myself for trouble. Such 
was our plight still when came the Eve of 
the Day of Atonement, not a morsel of 
bread to 'take in' the fast! But just at 
the worst a woman from next door came 
in and engaged one of my daughters to 
look after a little child during the fast 
(while she was in the synagogue), at a 
wage of tenpence paid in advance. With 
joy we expended it all on bread, and we 
prayed that the Day of Atonement should 
endure long so that we could fast long 
and have no need to buy food ; for, as the 
moujik says, 'If we had no mouth, we 
could wear a golden coat. ' I went to the 
Men's Free Shool and passed the whole day 
in tearful supplication. When I came 
home at night, my wife sat and wept. I 
asked her why she wept. She answered : 
'Why have you led me to such a land, 
where even prayer costs money? I went 
the whole day from one shool to another, 
but they would not let me in. At last I 
went to the Shool of the Sons of the Soul, 
where pray the pious Jews with beards and 
ear-locks, and even there I was not allowed 
in. The heathen policeman begged for me, 
and said to them, "Shame on you, not to 
let the poor woman in!" The Gabbai 
[treasurer] answered, "If one hasn't money, 
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4,4 HOI. hoi! on account of jews like you the messhiach can't come.'" 



one sits at home." ' She was oppressed 
by her own brethren, and this was indeed 
bitter. If it was the Gentile, she would 
have consoled herself with the thought, 
'We are in exile.' When the fast was 
over, we had nothing but a little bread 
left to break our fast on, or to prepare for 
the next day's fast. Nevertheless we sor- 
rowfully slept. But the wretched day came 



again, and the elder children went out into 
the street to seek prosperity, and found 
scrubbing that brought in ninepence. We 
bought bread, and continued to live fur- 
ther. Likewise we obtained three shil- 
lings' worth of washing, and were as rich 
as Rothschild. When Succoth [Tabernacles] 
came, again no money, no bread; and I 
went about the streets the whole day to 
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seek for work. When I was asked what 
handicraftsman I was, of course I had to 
say I had no trade, for, foolishly enough, 
among the Jews in Russia a trade is held 
up to contempt, and when one is held up 
to scorn they say to him, * Anybody can 
see you are a descendant of a handicrafts- 
man/ 

44 I could write holy scrolls indeed, and 
keep an inn; but what helped these ac- 
complishments? As I found I could ob- 
tain no work, I went into the Shool of the 
Sons of the Soul. I seated myself next a 
man, and we began to speak. I told him 
of my plight. Said he: \I will give you 
advice. Call on our rabbi. He is a very 
fine man/ . 

44 I did so. As I entered, he sat in com- 
pany with another man, holding his lulov 
and esrog [palm and citron]. 'What do 
you want?' I couldn't answer him, my 
heart was so oppressed, but suddenly my 
tears gushed forth. It seemed to me help 
was at hand. I felt assured of sympathy, 
if of nothing else. I told him we were 
perishing for want of bread, and asked him 
to give me advice. He answered nothing. 
He turned to the man, and spoke concern- 
ing the Tabernacle and the citron. He 
took no further notice of me, but left me 
standing. 

44 So I understood he was no better than 
Elzas Kazelia. And this was a rabbi ! 
As I saw I might as well have talked to 
the wall, I left the room without a word 
from him. As the moujik would say, 
4 Sad and bitter is the poor man's lot. It 
is better to lie in the dark tomb and not to 
see the sunlit world than to be a poor man 
and be compelled to beg for money.' 

4t I came home, where my family was 
waiting patiently for my return with bread. 
I said, 4 Good Yomtov, ' weeping, for they 
looked scarcely alive, having been without 
a morsel of food that day. 

4 4 So we tried to sleep, but hunger would 
not permit it, but demanded his due. 
Hunger, you old fool, why don't you let 
us sleep? But he refused to be talked 
over. So we passed the night. When 
day came, the little children began to cry : 
'Father, let us go. We will beg bread in 
the streets. We die of hunger. Don't 
hold us back.' 

' 4 When the mother heard them speak of 



begging in the streets, she swooned ; where- 
upon arose a great clamor among the chil- 
dren. When at length we brought her to, 
she reproached us bitterly for restoring her 
to life. 4 I would rather have died than 
hear you speak of begging in the streets — 
rather see my children die of hunger before 
my eyes.' This speech of the mother 
caused them to forget their hunger, and 
they sat and wept together. On hearing 
the weeping a man from next door, Ger- 
shon Eotkal, came in to see what was the 
matter. He looked around, and his heart 
went out to us. So he went away and 
returned speedily with bread and fish and 
tea and sugar, and went away again, re- 
turning with five shillings. He said, 
4 This I lend you.' Later he came back 
with a man, Nathan Beck, who . inquired 
into our story, and took away the three 
little ones to stay with him. Afterward, 
when I called to see them, they hid them- 
selves from me, being afraid I should want 
them to return, to endure again the pangs 
of hunger. It was bitter to think that a 
stranger should have the care of my chil- 
dren ; and that they should shun me as one 
shuns a wolf. 

44 After Yomtov word came to me of a 
landsmann [countryman] I had once helped 
to escape from the Russian army, in the 
days when I was happy, and had still my 
inn! They said he had a great business in 
jewelry, on a great highroad in front of 
the sea in a great town called Brighton. 
So I started off at once to walk to him — 
two days' journey, they said— for I knew 
he would help, and if not he, who? I 
would come to him as his Sabbath guest 
— he would surely fall upon my neck. 
The first night I slept in a barn with an- 
other tramp, who pointed me the way. Next 
day I stopped to earn sixpence, by chopping 
wood, and lo ! when Sabbath came I was 
still twelve miles away, and durst not pro- 
fane the Sabbath by walking. So I lin- 
gered in a village, thanking God I had at 
least the money for a bed, though some 
would think it sinful even to touch the coins. 
And all the next day, I know not why, the 
street- boys called me a goy [heathen] and 
a fox. 'Goy-fox! goy-foxP and they let 
off fireworks in my face. So I wandered 
in the woods around, very weary, and when 
the three stars came in the sky I started 
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for Brighton. But so footsore was I, I 
came here only at midnight, and could not 
search. And I sat down on a bench — it 
was very cold, but I was so tired, and the 
policeman came and drove me away; he 
was God's messenger, for I should per- 
chance have died. At last I saw a jew- 
elry shop and my landsmann's name over 
it. It sparkled with gold and diamonds, 
and little bills were spread over it, 4 Great 
sale! Great sale!' Then I went joyfully 
to the door, but lo! it was bolted. So I 
knocked and knocked, and at last a 
woman came from above and told me he 
lived in that road in Hove, where I found 
indeed my redeemer, but not my lands- 
mann. It was a great house with steps up 
and steps down. I went down to a great 
door, and there came out a beautiful 
heathen female with a shining cap on her 
head, and she drove me away. 4 Goy-fox 
was yesterday! 1 she shouted with wrath, 
and slammed the door on my heart ; and I 
sat down on the pavement without, and I 
became a pillar of salt, all frozen tears. 
But when I looked up, I saw the Angel of 
the Lord." 

III. 

THE PICTURE EVOLVES. 

Such was my model's simple narrative, 
the homely realism of which appealed to 
me on my most imaginative side, for 
through all its sordid details stood re- 
vealed to me the tragedy of the Wandering 
Jew. Was it Heine or another who said, 
"The people of Christ is the Christ of 
peoples"? At any rate, such was the 
idea that began to take possession of me : 
to paint, not the Christ that I had started 
out to paint, but the Christ incarnated in 
a race, suffering — and who knew that He 
did not suffer over again? — in its Passion. 
Yes, Israel Quarriar could still be my 
model, but after another conception 
altogether. 

It was an idea that called for no change 
in what I had already done. For I had 
worked mainly upon the head, and now 
that I purposed to clothe the figure in its 
native gaberdine, there would be little to 
redraw. And so I fell to work with re- 
newed intensity, feeling even safer, now 
that I was painting and interpreting a real 
thing, than when I was trying to recon- 



struct retrospectively the sacred figure that 
had walked in Galilee. 

And no sooner had I fallen to work on 
this new conception than I found every- 
where how old it was. It appeared even 
to have scriptural warrant, for from a 
brief report of a historical theological lec- 
ture by a Protestant German professor, I 
gleaned that many of the passages in the 
Prophets which. had been interpreted as 
pointing to a coming Messiah really applied 
to Israel the people; Israel it was whom 
Isaiah in that famous fifty-third chapter 
had described as 4t despised and rejected 
of men : a man of sorrows. ' * Israel it was 
who bore the sins of the world. Israel was 
the Man of Sorrows. And in this view the 
German professor, I found, was only re- 
echoing rabbinic opinion. My model 
proved a mine of lore upon this, as upon 
so many other points. Even the Jewish 
expectation of the Messiah he had never 
shared, he said : that the Messhiach would 
come riding upon a white ass. Israel would 
be redeemed by itself — though his neigh- 
bors would have called the sentiment "epi- 
curean." 

"Whoever saves me is my Messhiach," 
he declared suddenly, and plucked at my 
hand to kiss it. 

"Now you shock me," I said, pushing 
him away. 

4 'No, no," he said; i4 I agree with the 
word of the moujik, 'the good people are 
God/" 

4 'Then I suppose you are what is called 
a Zionist?" I said. 

44 Yes, " he replied, * 'since you have 
saved me, I see that God works only 
through men. As for the Messhiach on 
the white ass, they do not really believe it, 
but they won't let another believe other- 
wise. For my own part, when I say the 
prayer, 4 Blessed be Thou w,ho restorest the 
dead to life,' I always mean it of you." 

Such Oriental hyperbolic gratitude would 
have satisfied the greediest benefactor, and 
was infinitely in excess of what he owed 
me. He seemed unconscious that he was 
doing work, journeying punctually long 
miles to my studio in every and any 
weather. It is true that I early helped him 
to redeem his household gods, but could 
I do less for a man who had still no bed to 
sleep in? 
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IV. 



I BECOME A 80RTER. 

As the weeks went by, my satisfaction 
with the progress I was making was largely 
tempered by the knowledge that after the 
completion of the picture my model would 
be thrown again on the pavement, and sev- 
eral times I fancied I detected him gazing 
at it sadly, as if watching its advancing 
stages with a 
sort of hope- 
less fear. 

I happened 
to know Sam- 
son, the famous 
philanthropist 
of the Ghetto, 
and inquired 
whether some 
committee 
could not do 
anything to as- 
sist Quarriar, 
but Samson was 
not very en- 
couraging. 

Occasionally 
I inquired if 
any plan for the 
future had oc- 
curred to 
Quarriar. But 
he never raised 
the subject of 
his difficulties 
of his own ac- 
cord, and his 
very silence, 
born, as it 
seemed to me, 
of the majestic 
dignity of the 
man, was in- 
finitely pathetic. Now and again came a 
fitful gleam of light. His second daughter 
would be given a week's work for a few 
shillings from his landlord, a working 
master-tailor in a small way, from whom he 
now rented two tiny rooms on the top floor. 
But that was only when there was an extra 
spasm of activity. His half-blind daughter 
would do a little washing, and the landlord 
went out of his way to allow her the use of 
the back yard. 



At last one day I found he had an idea, 
and an idea, moreover, that was carefully 
worked out in all its details. The scheme 
was certainly a novel and surprising one 
to me, but it showed how the art of forcing 
a livelihood amid impossible circumstances 
had been cultivated among these people, 
compelled for centuries to exist under im- 
possible conditions. 

Briefly his scheme was this. In the in- 
numerable tai- 
lors' workshops 
of his district 
great piles of 
cuttings of ev- 
ery kind and 
quality of cloth 
accumulated. 
The sale of 
these cuttings 
by weight and 
for cash pro- 
cured for the 
master -tailors 
a pleasant rev- 
enue. The men 
who bought 
them were 
known as 
piece-sorters. 

As a piece- 
sorter Quarriar 
would be able 
to employ his 
daughters, too. 
The family 
would care- 
fully sort out 
their pur- 
chases, and 
each quality 
and size would 
be readily sa- 
lable, as raw 
material to be woven again into the cheaper 
woolen materials. Through the recom- 
mendation of his countrymen there were 
several tailors who had readily promised 
to give him the preference. Moreover, his 
friends had introduced him to a very re- 
spectable and honest sorter, who would take 
him into partnership, if he could put down 
twenty pounds ! His friends would jointly 
advance him eight on the security of his 
silver candlesticks, if only he could raise 
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* I SAW NOTHING BUT THE GHASTLY MISERY AND SQUALOR." 



the other twelve. This promising scheme 
took an incubus off my mind; and I ha- 
stened, somewhat revengefully, to acquaint 
the professional philanthropist, who had 
been so barren of ideas, with my intention 
to set up Quarriar as a piece-sorter. 

44 Ah, " he replied, unmoved, "then you 
had better employ my man Conn to find 
him a partner. Twenty pounds is ridiculous. 
Five pounds is quite enough. Take my 
advice and let it all go through Conn. 
When I want my portrait painted, I don't 
go to an amateur. By the way, here are 
the five pounds; but please don't tell Conn 
I gave them. I don't believe they'll do 
any good." 

I felt that whether the partnership was 
to cost five pounds or twelve, Quarriar's 
future would be safer from Kazelias under 
the auspices of Samson and his Conn. So 
I handed the latter the five pounds. 

With the advent of Conn all my troubles 



began, and the picture passed into its third 
and last stage. 

Altogether, it was abundantly clear that 
Quarriar would rather have gone on with 
the scheme in his own way without official 
interference. 

Later, Samson wrote me direct that the 
partner put forward by the Quarriar faction 
was a shady customer: Conn had selected 
his own man; but even so there was little 
hope that Quarriar's future would thus be 
provided for. 

Spring was now nearing. I finished my 
picture early in March, after four months' 
strenuous labor, shook hands with my 
model and received his blessing. I was 
somewhat put out at learning that Conn 
had not yet given him the five pounds 
necessary to start him, as I had been ho- 
ping he might begin his new calling imme- 
diately. I gave him a small present to help 
tide over the time of waiting. But that 
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tragic face on my own canvas remained to 
haunt me, to ask the question of his future ; 
and few days elapsed ere I found myself 
starting out to visit him at his home. He 
lived near Ratcliffe Highway, which I 
found had none of that boisterous marine 
romance with which I had associated it. 

The house was a narrow building of at 
least the sixteenth century, with the num- 
ber marked up in chalk on the rusty little 
door. I happened to have stumbled on 
the Jewish Passover. Quarriar was called 
down, evidently astonished, and unpre- 
pared for my appearance at his humble 
abode; but he expressed pleasure, and led 
me up the narrow, steep stairway, whose 
ceiling almost touched my head as I 
climbed up after him. On the first floor 
the landlord — in festal raiment — inter- 
cepted us, introduced himself in English 
(which he spoke with pretentious inaccu- 
racy), and, barring my further ascent, led 
the way to his best parlor. 

He was a strapping fellow, full of cute- 
ness and vigor — a marked contrast to 
Quarriar'^ drooping, dignified figure, stand- 
ing shamefacedly near by and radiating 
poverty and suffering all the more in the 
little old paneled room, elegant with a big 
carved walnut cabinet and gay with chro- 
mos and stuffed birds. He discoursed to 
me in moved terms (Quarriar only putting 
in a word now and then when appealed 
to) of the sorrows and privations of his 
tenants in their two tiny rooms upstairs. 

He produced a goblet of rum and shrub 
for the benefit of the high-born visitor, 
and we all clinked glasses, the landlord 
beaming at me unctuously as he set down 
his glass. 

I shortly afterward climbed my way up the 
steep, airless stairs. I was hardly prepared 
for the depressing spectacle that awaited me 
at their summit. It was not so much the 
shabby, fusty rooms, devoid of everything 
save a couple of mattresses, a rickety wooden 
table and a chair or two, and a heap of 
Passover cakes, as the unloveliness of the 
three women who stood there, awkward 
and flushing before their great guest. The 
wife and mother was dwarfed and black - 
wigged, the daughters squat, with tallow- 
colored round faces, vaguely suggestive of 
Caucasian peasants, while the sightless eye 
of the eldest lent a final touch of ugliness. 



How little my academic friends know me 
who imagine I am allured by the ugly! 
It is only that sometimes I see through it a 
beauty that they are blind to. But here I 
confess I saw nothing but the ghastly mis- 
ery and squalor, and I was oppressed almost 
to sickness as much by the scene as by the 
atmosphere. 

4 'May I open a window?' * I could not 
help inquiring. 

The genial landlord, who had followed 
in my footsteps, rushed to anticipate me ; 
and when I could breathe more freely, I 
refound something of the tragedy that had 
been swallowed in the sordidness, as my eye 
fell again on the figure of my host, stand- 
ing in his drooping majesty, the droop be- 
ing now necessary to avoid striking the 
ceiling with his kingly head. 

Surely a pretty wife and graceful 
daughters would have detracted from the 
splendor of the tragedy. Israel stood 
there, surrounded by all that was mean, 
but losing nothing of his regal dignity — 
indeed the Man of Sorrows. 

Ere I. left, I suddenly remembered to ask 
after the three younger children. They 
were still with their kind benefactor, the 
father told me. 

Against my intention, I slipped into his 
hand the final £even pounds I was prepared 
to pay. 4i If your partnership scheme fails, 
try again alone," I said. 

His blessings pursued me down the steep 
staircase. His womankind remained shy 
and dumb. 

When I got home, I found a telegram 
from the parsonage. My father was dan- 
gerously ill. I left everything and ha- 
stened to help nurse him. My picture was 
not sent in to any exhibition — I could not 
let it go without seeing it again, without 
a last touch or two. When, some months 
later, I returned to town, my first thought 
— inspired by the sight of my picture — was 
how Quarriar was faring. I left the studio 
and telephoned to Samson at his office. 

4i That!" His contempt j>enetrated even 
through the wires. "Smashed up long 
ago. Just as I expected.' ' 

And the sneer of the professional philan- 
thropist vibrated triumphantly. I was 
much upset, but ere I could recover my 
composure Mr. Samson was cut off. In the 
evening I received a note saying Quarriar 
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was a rogue who had had to flee from 
Russia for illicit sale of spirits. He had 
only two, at most three, elderly daughters ; 
the three younger girls were a myth. For 
a moment I was staggered, then all my 
faith in Israel returned. Those three 
children a figment of the imagination ! 
Impossible ! Why, I remembered countless 
little anecdotes about these very children, 
told me with the most evident fatherly 
pride. He had even repeated the quaint 
remarks the youngest had made on her re- 
turn home from her first morning at the 
English school. Impossible that these 
things could have been invented on the 
spur of the moment ! 

I went to Samson : he said that Quarriar, 
challenged by Conn to produce these 
children, had refused to do so or to answer 
any further questions. I found myself ap- 
proving of his conduct. 4i A man ought 
not to be insulted by such absurd charges, ' ' 
I said. Mr. Samson merely smiled, and 
took up his usual unshakable position be- 
hind his impregnable wall of official dis- 
trust and pessimism. 

I wrote to Quarriar to call on me with- 
out delay. He came immediately, his 
head bowed, his features careworn and full 
of infinite suffering. Yes, it was true: 
the piece -sorting had failed. For a few 
weeks all had gone well. He had bought 
cuttings himself, and given the partner 
various sums for the same purpose. They 
had worked together, sorting in a cellar 
rented for the purpose, of which his part- 
ner kept the key. So smoothly had things 
gone, that he had felt encouraged to invest 
even the reserve seven pounds I had given 
him ; but when the cellar was full of their 
common stock, and his own suspicions had 
been lulled by the regular division of the 
profits — seventeen shillings per week for 
each — one morning, on arriving at the 
cellar to start the day's work, he found the 
place locked, and when he called at the 
partner's house to inquire, the man laughed 
in his face. Everything in the cellar now 
belonged to him, he claimed, and insisted 
that Quarriar had eaten up the original 
capital and his share of the profits besides. 

44 Besides, it never was your money," 
was the rogue's ultimate argument. 4 * Why 
shouldn't / profit, too, by the Christian's 
simplicity?" 



Conn blindly believed his own man, for 
the transactions had not been recorded in 
writing and it was only a case of his word 
against the partner's. It was the latter 
who had told Conn the younger children 
did not exist. But they were still living 
with the kind-hearted countryman, as he 
and the other members of the family were 
now again face to face with starvation. 

44 You are sure you could absolutely pro- 
duce the little ones?" I asked Quarriar. 

He looked grieved at my distrusting him. 
My faith in his probity was the one thing 
he valued in this world. I dismissed him 
with a little to help him over the next week, 
thoroughly determined that the man's 
good name should be cleared. Again I 
wrote to my friend. As usual, Samson replied 
kindly and without a trace of impatience. 
Would I get some intelligible written 
statement from Quarriar as to what had 
taken place? So, at my request, Quarriar 
sent me a statement in quaint English — 
probably the landlord's — stating specifically 
that the partner had detained goods and 
money belonging to Quarriar to the amount 
of seven pounds nine shillings five pence, 
and had assaulted him into the bargain. 
Though he was starving, Quarriar refused to 
have anything further to say to Conn . Quar- 
riar further referred to his landlord, who 
would willingly testify to his honesty but 
who was afraid of Conn and not inclined 
to commit himself in writing, but would 
give his version verbally. 

Against this statement my philanthropic 
friend had to set another as made by the 
partner. Quarriar, according to this, had 
received the five pounds direct from Conn, 
and had handed over niggardly sums to 
the partner for the purchase of goods — rto 
wit, two separate sums of one pound each 
(of which he returned to Quarriar thirty - 
three shillings from sales), while Quarriar 
gave him as his share of the profits for 
the whole of the five weeks the sum of only 
seventeen shillings, instead of the mini- 
mum of ten shillings each week that had 
been arranged. 

The partner insisted that he had never 
handled any money (of which Quarriar had 
full control), and that all the goods in the 
cellar at the time of the quarrel were only 
of the value of ten shillings, to which he 
was entitled, as Quarriar still owed him 
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thirty-three shillings. Moreover, he was 
willing to repeat in Quarriar 's presence the 
stories the latter had tried to persuade him 
to tell. As to the children, he challenged 
Quarriar to produce them. 

How sift the false from the true, amid 
all this tangled mass? And yet mere curi- 
osity would not leave me content to go to 
my grave not knowing whether my model 
was apostle or Ananias. I, too, must 
then become a rag-sorter, dabbling amid 
dirty fragments. Was there a black and 
was there a white, or were both statements 
particolored? To take only the one point 
of the children, it would seem a very simple 
matter to determine whether a man had six 
daughters or three; and yet, the more I 
looked into it, the more I saw the com- 
plexity. Even if three little girls were 
produced for my inspection, it was utterly 
impossible for me to tell whether they 
really were the model's. Nor was the ex- 
perience of Solomon open to me — to have 
them hacked in two to see whose heart 
would be moved. 

And then if Israel's story were false 
here, what of the rest? Was Kazelia also 
a myth? Was the landlord's detaining me 
in the parlor a ruse to gain time for the 
attics to be emptied of any comforts? 
Where were the two silver candlesticks? 
These and other questions surged up tor- 
turingly. But I remembered the footsore 
figure on the Brighton pavement, I remem- 
bered tjie months he had practically lived 
with me, the countless conversations; and 
as the "Man of Sorrows" rose reproachful 
before me from my own canvas, with Jus 
noble bowed head, my faith in his dignity 
and probity returned unbroken. 

I called on Samson, and his practical 
mind quickly suggested the best course in 
the circumstances. He appointed a date 
for all parties — himself, myself, Conn, the 
two claimants and any witnesses they might 
care to bring — to appear at his office. But 
above all, Quarriar must bring the three 
children with him. 

On getting back to my studio, I found 
Quarriar waiting for me. He was come to 
pour out his heart to me and to complain 
that all sorts of underhand inquiries were 
being directed against him, so that he 
scarcely dared to draw breath, so thick was 
the air with treacherv. He was afraid 



that his very friends, who were anxious 
not to offend Conn and Samson, might turn 
against him. Even his landlord had 
threatened to eject him, as he had been- 
unable to pay his rent the last week or 
two. 

I told him he might expect a letter ask- 
ing him to attend at Samson's office; that 
I should be there, and he should have an 
opportunity of facing his partner. He wel- 
comed it joyfully, and enthusiastically 
promised to obey the call and bring the 
children. I emptied my purse into his 
hand — there were three or four pounds — 
and he promised me that, quite apart from 
the old tangle, he could now as an expert 
set up as a piece-sorter himself. And so 
his kingly figure passed out of my. 
sight. 

The next document sent me in this cause 
ce"16bre was a copy of a letter from Conn 
to Mr. Samson, to announce that he had 
made all arrangements for the great meet- 
ing. It wound up thus: 

"The original application form filled up 
by Quarriar clearly condemns him. The 
partner will be there, and I have arranged 
for Quarriar 's landlord to appear if you 
think it necessary. I may add that I have 
very good reason to believe that Quarriar 
does not mean to appear." 

I at once wrote a short note to Quarriar 
reminding him of the absolute necessity 
of appearing, and with the children, who 
should even be kept away from school. 

I reproduce the exact reply : 

"Dear Sir : Referring to your welcome 
letter, I gratify you very much for the 
trouble you have taken for me. But I'm 
sorry to tell you that I refuse to go before 
the committee according you arranged to, 
as I received a letter without any name 
threatening me that I should not dare to call 
for the committee to tell the truth, for 
I will be put into mischief and trouble. It 
is stated also that the same gentleman does 
not require the truth. He helps only those 
he likes to. So I will not call, and wish 
you, my dear gentleman, not to trouble to 
come. Therefore if you wish to assist me 
in somehow is very good, and I will cer- 
tainly gratify you, and if not I will have to 
do without it, and will have to trust the 
Almighty. So kindly do not trouble 

43 
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about it, as I do not wish to enter a risk. 
I remain, 

44 Your humble and grateful servant, 
4 'Israel Quarriar. 
4 'Last Wednesday a man called on my 
landlord and asked him some secrets about 
me, and told him at last that I shall have 
to state according I will be commanded to 
and not as I wish. I enclose you herewith 
the same letter I received: it is written in 
Jewish. Please not to show it to any one, 
but to tear it at once, as I would not trust 
it to any other one. I would certainly call 
at the office and follow your advice. But 
my life is dearer. So you should not 
trouble to come. I fear already I gratify 
you for kind help till now ; in the future 
you may do as you wish." 



LAST STAGE OP ALL. 

This letter seemed decisive. I did not 
trouble Mr. Conn to English the Hebrew 
epistle. My imagination saw too clearly 
Quarriar dictating its luridly romantic 
phraseology. Such counterplots, coils, 
treasons and stratagems in so simple a 
matter ! How Quarriar could even think 
them plausible I could not at first imagine ; 
and with my anger was mingled resentment 
at his low estimate of my intellect. 

After-reflection instructed me that he 
wrote as a Russian, to whom apparently 
nothing medieval was strange. But at the 
moment I had only the sense of outrage 
and trickery. All these months I had been 
fed upon lies. Day after day I had been 
swathed with them as with feathers. I 
had so pledged my reputation as a jeader 
of character that he would appear with his 
disputed children, bear every test, and be 
triumphantly vindicated. And in that 
moment of hot anger and wounded pride, 
I had almost slashed through my canvas 
and mutilated beyond redemption that 
kingly head. But it looked at me sadly, 
with its sweet majesty, and I stayed my 
hand, almost persuaded to have faith in 
it. I began multiplying excuses for Quar- 
riar. But then I remembered how even 
in Russia he had pursued an illegal call- 
ing, how he had helped a friend to 
evade military service, and again I took 
up my knife. But the face preserved its 
reproachful dignity — seemed almost to 



turn the other cheek. Illegal calling! 
No ; it was the law that was illegal — the 
cruel, impossible law, that in taking 
away all means of livelihood had contorted 
the Jew's conscience. It was the coun- 
try that was illegal — the cruel country 
whose frontiers could be crossed only by 
bribery and deceit — the country that had 
made him cunning, like all weak crea- 
tures in the struggle for survival. And 
so gradually softer thoughts came to 
me and less unmingled feelings. I could 
not doubt the general accuracy of his 
melancholy wanderings between London 
and Brighton. But were he spotless as 
the dove, that only made surer the black- 
ness of Kazelia and the partner — his breth- 
ren in Israel and in the exile. And so the 
new Man of Sorrows shaped himself to my 
vision. And taking my brush I added a 
touch here and a touch there, till there 
came into that face of sorrows a look of 
craft and guile. And as I stood back from 
my work, I was startled to see how much 
nearer I had come to a photographic repre- 
sentation of my model; for those lines of 
guile had indeed been there, though I had 
eliminated them in my confident misrepre- 
sentation. Now that I had exaggerated 
them, I had idealized, so to speak, in the 
reverse direction. If the exaggeration was 
unfair to Quarriar, the painted Israel must 
bear vicariously the sins of Kazelia and 
Company. And the more I pondered upon 
this new face, the more I saw that this 
return to a truer homeliness and a more real 
realism did but enable me to achieve a 
subtler beauty. For surely here at last 
was the true tragedy of the people of 
Christ: to have persisted sublimely and 
to be as sordidly perverted; to be king 
and knave in one ; to survive for two thou- 
sand years the loss of a fatherland and the 
pressure of persecution, only to wear on 
its soul the yellow badge which had defaced 
its garments. 

For to suffer two thousand years for an 
idea is a privilege that has been accorded 
only to Israel — "the soldier of God. ,? 
That were no tragedy, but a heroic epic, 
even as the Prophet Isaiah had prefigured. 
The true tragedy, the saddest sorrow, lay 
in the martyrdom of an Israel unworthy of 
his suffering*. And this was the Israel I tried 
humbly to typify in my Man of Sorrows. 
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« ' T^VEAREST, listen close; I want to tell 

JL' you a story." 

Her head was thrown back, along the 
lounge, with her whole figure ; the fingers 
of her left hand were at her temples, push- 
ing aside the yellow curls. Her blue eyes 
were upon me. 

little yellow curl against the ear-lobe ! 
O little yellow curl ! I bent forward and 
kissed it. She let me kiss. 

4 'Hush, " she said. 44 Not to-night. Try 
to forget." 

44 What?" 

44 That you love me. Oh, Maarten, 
don't!" She had sprung up; she was 
far from me on the balcony overhanging 
the lake, a white vision against the blue- 
ness of the deep Italian night. I waited a 
moment, then I went after her. She mo- 
tioned me away. 4i I want to tell you my 
story," she said, in a tone that was almost 
a gasp. 4 ' Don't make it impossible. 
Help me. Let me alone." 

1 stood silent in the window. When a 
woman speaks to a man, it is her voice he 
must go by, not w T hat she says. 

The night was lovely beyond endurance. 
In the far, far distance a dozen bells 
were tinkling; a dozen lights were moving 
across the water. The air was full of 
entrancing scents. Down below, some- 
where among the laurels, a man's voice 
rose and fell softly in solitary song. 

She stood against the massive parapet; 
a flimsy whiteness hung about her breast 



.and arms. I saw that * the breast was 
heaving. 

44 Do you believe that we live again after 
death?" she said suddenly. 44 Mind how 
you answer. It all depends on that. I 
know you say you do. We all say. But 
do you mean it? — tell me. If you think 
not — if you are a — what do they call it? 
— an agnostic, tell me honestly, though 
you have never told me before!" 

44 Dearest " I began, but she did not 

allow me to continue. She turned upon 
me ; her vehemence was extraordinary. 

4 4 We have been married seven years, and 
I know, of course, all you say and think 
and do, in matters of religion. Aye, and 
think. But there are so many thinkings, 
and thinkings beneath them, that we never 
take the trouble to find out for ourselves. 
Look yourself in the naked face, before 
God, to-night, and tell me — Do you believe 
— are you certain for yourself of a here- 
after?' ' Her voice was heavy with passion ; 
her hands were clasped; her eyes were 
close to my own. 

I answered, 44 I believe." 

4 'But you are not certain?" 

4 'I am certain, because I believe." 

She fell back. 44 I wish it had been 
otherwise," she said faintly. 44 And yet, 
of course it couldn't be, for it is true." 

I waited, understanding nothing, troubled 
down into the deepest sinkings of my 
heart. 

"Let me tell you here — here," she said. 
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"Do not let us go back into the room. 
Do you think any one would hear us?" 

I glanced up the vast facade of the sleep- 
ing hotel. The hour was very late, past 
midnight ; the whole place was very silent. 
The fishermen's lights and the fishermen's 
bells came across the water still. 

"Yes," I said. "Yes; they would hear 
you. Some one would hear you." A 
foolish trembling had seized me. I led 
her back to the couch. 

"Then for heaven's sake," she cried, 

"turn " She started up, herself 

ran to the electric knob, and struck the 
room with sudden darkness. Only for a 
moment ; the soft starlight came flooding in. 

41 When you married me," she began, 
"I was a girl of twenty. You barely 
knew me. You remember all about it; 
does one ever forget? We met at a ball; 
six months later we were married; we 
have loved each other ever since." 

"Yes, dearest; does one ever forget?" 

"Oh, Maarten, tell me — repeat it — we 
have loved each other ever since!" 

"Dear, dear darling, I have never seen 
you like this before! You are ill; you 
are overtired. Let us go and sleep; you 
will tell me to-morrow." 

"Maarten, did not I beg of you not to 
come to Bellagio? Did not I entreat you?" 

44 I thought it was only a fad of yours. 
You wouldn't give any reason. And Pal- 
lanza is such a beastly place. We will 
leave to-morrow." 

"You know little of my youth; you see, 
it is all the dull time that we didn't live 
together." She laughed sadly. "It was 
a very dull time. Shut up in the gloomy 
house alone with father and poor Mile. 
Fifard. Maarten, it is only this. I was lonely 
and dull, and my head — till I met you, 
dear teacher — contained little but foolish- 
ness. Out of the long French romances — 
you know them ; I never will look at them 
now — I had made myself a dream-hero; 
many girls do, I believe?" She stopped 
anxiously. 

"All, I should think," I answered, 
laughing cheerfully. "Was it Lancelot, 
the faithless, of the Lake?" 

"My hero I had called" — her voice 
dropped to a whisper — "Sir Constant. I 
do not know why, except that none of the 
knights in the romances was called so. He 



— he became an important figure in my 
empty existence. You will laugh — oh, my 
husband, I can tell you no more. Do not 
laugh. Above all — it is too solemn, too 
sad! — do not laugh. Wait to the end." 
She paused after those words, which struck 
a cold chill to my heart. It was some 
time before she continued, speaking very 
slowly. 

"Yes, my hero came to play a very im- 
portant part in my life. There was noth- 
ing else, you see, nothing else to fill it. 
When I tried to do anything useful for any 
one, father scolded and poor mademoi- 
selle said it was unladylike, immodest. 
4 Ma chere, soyez toujours modeste. ' I drew 
a portrait of him — yes, I. must tell you that 
— tell you all. I drew a good many — 
sketches, paintings. Even you, Maarten, 
admit that I draw and paint well." 

"Even I?" 

44 Yes, you are very critical. I like that. 
I like you to disapprove of me. It shows 
that you care. He was not at all like 
you. He was very dark, almost swarthy. 
But he was very pale also; his skin was 
deadly-white, and his eyes were cold and 
terrible, yet full of gray light like steel." 
She had bent forward ; her gaze was fixed 
on the lofty heaven and its stars. 

44 He was beautiful in my dreams, and 
strong and manly. He did wonders, like 
the knights in the romances — wonders of 
bravery and gentleness and skill. He re- 
lieved the oppressed ; he released prisoners ; 
he rescued young maidens. You see, it is 
all foolishness, dearest — until, until " 

She sank her head on her hands. 44 0h, 
the end!" she said. 

"Indeed, he was not like me." The 
words were on my lips, perhaps a little 
bitter, but I did not speak them. 44 He 
was a good man, at any rate, a harmless 
familiar," I said. 

"I had painted my hero, composed 
verses, lengthy stories, about him — not 
that I ever wrote these down ; that would 
have seemed a desecration. I had walked 
with him in the wood, in fancy, in the 
moonlight, when he rode out to do great 
deeds, and I bade him Godspeed ! O 
Maarten, I was only a child. Was it 
wrong? The great deeds, it was these 
attracted me ; I yearned for something be- 
yond the old house and Fifard." 
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"I don't wonder. It's all as simple as 
daylight. Why ever didn't you tell me 
about your Sir Constant before?" 

44 Maarten, there came a night when I 
saw him in my dreams." 

44 No wonder, after mooning about him 
all day!" 

4 'I saw him a first time, then often. He 
was dressed as a knight should be, but not 
always. Sometimes he wore a long black 
cloak and a wide soft hat." 

I had promised not to laugh. I had no 
desire to do so. We laugh at another man's 
wife, possibly, not our own, when her 
voice rings with fear like that. 

44 Tell me, if you can — I have asked 
myself a hundred times — how came I to 
see, in any dream, my knight in such dress 
as that?" 

44 I don't know. Does it matter much?" 

44 It matters everything. It decides my 
fate." 

44 Your fate, dearest, is in your own 
hands, and in mine. It is safe, and it 
doesn't depend on any knight in a wide 
soft hat." 

44 You say that, but you know it is not 
so. Our fates are fashioned for us, out- 
side us. We struggle, at the last moment, 
caught in the net." 

44 I cannot admit that," I said. 

44 No, do not admit it! That is right!" 
she cried aloud. <4 Hclp me not to admit 
it, to deny it. It is a lie. We decide our 
own fates! Ah, me! — listen. Let me 
speak quick. He came to me oftener in 
my dreams. And he spoke to me. 
Things he said, deep and solemn, few and 
strange. When I woke, they went with 
me through the day. He found faults 
in me I had never imagined before. 
And he said to me words such as no one 
had ever spoken to me before. All around 
me noticed the change in those years; the 
servants — don't let us speak of it. Fifard 
found me out one day with my portrait 
before me. I confessed." 

44 You could not have found a worse con- 
fidante," I cried, angry and distressed. 

44 Poor thing, she was so pleased! She 
talked to me for hours of my beautiful 
knight. But I did not like that. I prayed 
her to be silent. I crept away from her 
tattle into the woods, and I heard him 
there. I met his face in crowds, suddenly, 



come and gone. And when I sat down 
to the piano, I caught his voice in the 
music. f caught it distinctly, I could 
have recognized it anywhere. I would 
look round, suddenly stopping; I knew 
him to be behind me, I felt him — just as I 
turned, he was gone." 

She had risen from the couch; she 
stood, trembling, a tall figure in the star- 
light. Her voice pulsed with emotion. 
What could I do but let her hasten on? 

44 I will tell you what I never thought to 
tell even to you," she gasped. 44 One 
sentence he said so often to me in dreams, 
aye, in daylight, in whispers at my ear, 
so distinctly, the sounds remain graven on 
my soul, though I do not know their mean- 
ing. I do not know the language; I have 
never dared to inquire which it was, what 
they meant. Let me speak them to you. 
Listen!" She came close to me and enun- 
ciated slowly, 4t 4 Je naher mir, je nfiher 
Deinem Grab.' " 

I started involuntarily. The words came 
to me like an echo out of some song of 
Schiller's. Even in the softened darkness 
she saw, or felt, the start. 

44 I fancy they are German," she con- 
tinued. 44 Now you know why I have 
always refused to learn that language, 
though you were so anxious to teach me. 
You are not angry with me, are you now? 
I sing Italian. I don't want to understand 
those words; I believe they must mean 
something very terrible. When he said them 
his face and voice always grew terrible — 
terrible. And the last word, I imagine, 
must have something to do with 4 grave.' " 

4 'No!" I cried, 44 no!" for a great fear 
was coming upon me. The night was too 
silent. Her voice was too laden with awe. 

I knew that she smiled. 44 Do not tell me; 
I do not want to know," she said. 44 No, 
dear; we never will read Goethe or Heine 
together. I will never ask you for the 
meaning of that sentence. Others he said 
in English; I recall them: 'I am living 
for the future.' 'The present is nothing; 
the future alone is eternal. Wait and work. 
I also am waiting; wait and work.' " 

i4 These are no wonderful sayings," I ex- 
claimed, recovering somewhat my self-pos- 
session, which had been upset by the 
German quotation. "It requires no super- 
natural wisdom to produce them." 
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She caught at the word * 'supernatural 1 ' ; 
it struck her down beneath its weight. 
She sank under it. ' 'There was nothing, ' ' 
she said, "perhaps, positively supernatural 
till we met him on the boat." 

14 What?" I screamed. I oould not help 
myself. 

"We met him here, between Beltegio 
and Como, on this lake, on the boat. ' ' 

I had steadied myself somewhat for her 
sake. "It was a fancy," I murmured. 

"And Fifard? You forget Fifard, who 
had seen my dream -drawings. It was she 
that first saw him sitting by the side, and 
pointed him out to me. Yes, he was sit- 
ting there; we first saw him at Caden- 
abbia. ' ' 

"A fanciful resemblance." 

"It was an hour before I ventured to get 
up and walk past him. He sat there in 
his long black cloak, and he took off his hat 
to me. I do not know why, nor did he, he 
said. Before we knew how, we were talk- 
ing together. We talked of many things, 
art, literature, beauty, religion — the deep- 
est, the sweetest — I was ignorant as a 
child, he omniscient, so it seemed to my 
ignorance — he got out at the next landing- 
place; it was all over in twenty minutes. 
All over and more dreamful than a dream. " 

"It was a dream. I mean the resem- 
blance." 

"In the midst of our conversation he 
said to me: 'I am living for the future. 
The present is nothing; the future alone is 
eternal/ Was that a dream?" 

"Yes," I said falteringly. "He did 
not actually speak those words." 

"And in taking leave, as he held my 
hand and looked into my eyes, 'Wait and 
work,' he said. Was that a dream? There 
were but few sentences before in our dream- 
meetings. And these he spoke." 

"So you thought then or afterward." 

"And his voice ! Oh, my God, the like- 
ness of his voice!" After that she lay 
silent. The lights had died away upon 
the water; the bells had long been still. 

"Soon after we came back from our 
trip, I met you, "she said presently; "a 
new world was opened to me; the old 
seemed to sink from sight. I have loved 
you, my husband — say that I have been a 
good wife." 

I drew her resisting in my arms and 



kissed her on both half -closed eyes. She 
opened them languidly. 

"But I, have I been a good husband?" 
I said. 

"You have been my earthly star." 

"But the heavenly?" 

For a moment she did not answer, and 
all the fear and dread that had been clo- 
sing in upon me took solid, overwhelming 
shape. I went out to the balcony, stood 
leaning heavily over the balustrade. 

When I looked round, she was gone. 

Next morning I said: "I am going to 
take our tickets after breakfast. I should 
like, if you don't mind, to go on to Milan 
to-day." 

She looked up quickly. "By Como?" 

"Well, no; we might just as well go 
round by Lugano." 

She flushed. "Maarten, you won't 
think me humorsome, will you? I should 
like to take the usual route." I did not 
endeavor to dissuade her, anxious to avoid 
the appearance of attaching importance to 
anything connected with the place. Anx- 
ious above all to get away from it. 

My wife talked of other things, and yet 
I could see she was preoccupied. Once 
she reverted directly to the subject. "I 
should never have spoken of it, ' ' she said 
suddenly, "had we not come here." 

"I am glad we came here, then. " There 
should be no secrets between us. ' ' 

"This is not a secret between us, 
Maarten. It is a secret outside us. I 
don't know whether you understand what 
I mean. I think I do. ' ' 

"You mean that it is a secret outside 
me, ' ' I replied, a little irritably. 

She did not refute what w r as almost an 
accusation. She painfully put her hand 
to her head. To me she has always 
seemed most entrancingly beautiful because 
of that statuesque symmetry of form and 
movement, which had something classical 
in them, while the modern unrest of in- 
tellectuality — disgusting word, but it ex- 
presses my meaning — leaped and played 
underneath like a flame in an alabaster vase. 

It was only when we were in the omnibus 
driving down to the pier that she seemed 
to awaken from enforced repose. 

"Supposing," she said — and her big 
eyes dilated — "supposing that — on the 
boat ' ' 
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"I would it were so. I would give any- 
thing it should be so/ ' I replied. 

"What?" 

"If this man you met on the boat were 
there again, it would prove him to be an 
ordinary inhabitant of these parts. It 
would explain your whole story, which, of 
course, really needs no explanation. A 
fancied resemblance, that is all. ' ' 

She gave me no answer, feeling, perhaps, 
that it was hopeless — unwilling to repeat 
all she had said about similarity of voice 
and words as well as of figure and face. 
To her, evidently, this being who had 
come into her life was of a higher es- 
sence, or, at least, of a higher intellectual 
and moral rank, than either she or I. Some- 
where in this passing dream which is the 
world he was struggling on through daily 
self-development toward that loftier future 
which passes not. What the link was, 
yonder, between him and her unworthiness 
she could not have told. Nor did she desire 
to retain such link, could she have severed 
it, and the while she still clung to its fas- 
cination with trembling, terrible joy. 

I am sorry now that I tried to explain 
away the whole story. Sorry in the face 
of what happened immediately after. And 
yet what else could I have done that had 
been better? 

There were a number of tourists and 
country people on the boat when it came 
up from Menaggio. With some difficulty 
we found a seat near the bows. People, 
of course, were talking and laughing every- 
where. There was a certain amount of con- 
fusion, especially about the luggage. 

My wife looked round nervously: then 
she sat down and fastened her eyes on the 
hills. We talked of one place and an- 
other. I looked out particulars in "Mur- 
ray, " and we quarreled in connection with 
a new villa nearly completed on a prom- 
ontory — over several questions of taste. 
We were often divided in our admirations, 
and enjoyed discussions on such subjects, 
not demanding that either should be con- 
vinced. 

When I looked up from a close survey of 
the map, I perceived that our part of the 
deck — the first-class top platform — had 
emptied. Rugs and bags lay about every- 
where by unoccupied seats. A bell had 
rung some time ago, without our observing 



it, for the table d'hdte luncheon. We 
had eaten something before leaving the 
hotel. 

I got up to stretch my limbs, and my 
wife immediately came with me. We de- 
scended to the lower deck, which seemed 
also deserted, and we sat down there just 
above the engine-house. 

It was then that I suddenly saw him 
coming toward us from the stem. I do 
not know how he came into sight — whether 
he had turned some corner I cannot tell. 
I looked round desperately to meet my 
wife's gaze, to draw off her attention — 
what shall I say? I was too late; already 
she, too, had seen him. 

He came up the silent deck in his long 
black cloak and slouch hat; I knew at 
once that it was he. The next moment my 
heart gave a leap as I realized this natural 
solution I myself had desired. Some 
lawyer or doctor of the neighborhood. The 
village apothecary. 

He came up the silent deck. He was 
close to us. And, all of a sudden, his face 
lighted up with a great, glad smile. His 
eyes were fixed on my wife ; I do not think 
he saw me. He lifted his hat with a sweep 
against the sky, but passed very slowly 
on. 

And, as he passed, he spoke the words — 
I heard them distinctly — he spoke them in 
fluent German, not such as an Italian would 
speak: — "Je naher mir, je naher Deinem 
Grab." 

He passed us. My first thought was for 
my wife. I caught at her, to support her 
if necessary, but she remained sitting calmly 
erect, her eyes — and mine — following the 
stranger. He passed down the companion- 
way and disappeared. 

I started up to follow, furious at what I 
thought must be a trick of some sort, a 
practical joke. We seize at these explana- 
tions even when they are palpably impos- 
sible. By the time I had rushed after him, 
the man was gone from sight. Below 
us the clash of knives and forks, every- 
body busy with the dishes; stewards rush- 
ing hotly to and fro. I searched the ship 
in vain amidst the confusion; I hurried 
back anxiously to my wife, unwilling to 
leave her to herself; I found she had 
fainted. 

The next station the boat stopped at was 
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Cernobbio. I got her off at once and 
away to the hotel. I was anxious that she 
should not open her eyes among the sur- 
roundings upon which she had closed them. 
Nor did it appear that she would, soon re- 
cover consciousness. I hoped to drive on 
to Como later in the day. 

It was the 18 th of September last, at 
half-past one o'clock, in the full light and 
sunshine of a peerless Italian afternoon. 

At Cernobbio we found a local doctor, 
more than sufficient for what first required 
to be done. I telegraphed, by his advice, 
to a professor in Milan. An English phy- 



On the tenth day she died. 

I hastened back with the dear remains 
to my home in England. Amidst all the 
torment of my loss, one strange fever con- 
sumed me — ;the longing to face with my 
own eyes those old drawings and paintings 
she had spoken of in the night at Bel- 
lagio. 

I am sitting before them now, in 
front of her bureau; the long drawer is 
open ; they are scattered, right and left, on 
the desk. Sketches, water-color drawings, 
crayons, large and small, of a knight in 
full armor, in different poses, amid differ- 




sician joined us in the course of the follow- 
ing day. 

During the first night, as I was sitting 
watching by the bedside, she stirred from 
her state of complete unconsciousness, 
moved and spoke. But the words were, 
to begin with, incomprehensible, then in- 
coherent. A couple of hours later she was 
manifestly delirious. 

For ten days she lay raging in a brain- 
fever. In her utterances, all on one sub- 
ject, the German word "Grab" sounded 
ceaselessly like an echo and a knell. Once 
or twice I saw in her eyes that she recog- 
nized me, and that was worst of all. 



ent surroundings. But the face is always 
the same face: it is the face of the man 
who passed me on the boat. 

I have written it all down, and, inevi- 
tably because that form came most natural 
to me, the recital has taken the form of a 
story. It is an account of facts. I offer 
no explanation, for I can find none. I 
know that during those seven years of our 
marriage my wife loved me as loyally and 
as deeply as man was ever loved on this 
earth. Of such things I cannot speak in 
public. Nor shall I. For these lines are 
the last I shall ever write, and they will 
not be published till after my death. 
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If all the letters, messages 
and speeches of Lincoln 
were destroyed, except that one letter to 
Hooker, we should still have a pretty good 
index to the heart of the Rail- Splitter. 

In this letter we see that Lincoln ruled 
his own spirit ; and we also behold the fact 
that he could rule others. The letter 
shows frankness, kindliness, wit, tact, wise 
diplomacy and infinite patience. 

Hooker had harshly and unjustly criti- 
cized Lincoln, his Commander-in-Chief, 
and he had embarrassed Burnside, his 
ranking officer. But Lincoln waives all 
this in deference to the virtues that he 
believes Hooker possesses, and promotes 
him to succeed Burnside. In other words, 
the man who had been wronged promotes 
the man who had wronged him, over the 
head of a man whom the promotee had 
wronged and for whom the promoter had 
a warm personal friendship. 

But all personal considerations were 
sunk in view of the end desired. Yet 
it was necessary that the man promoted 
should know the truth, and Lincoln told 
it to him in a way that did not humili- 
ate nor fire to foolish anger; but which 
certainly prevented the attack of cerebral 



elephantiasis to which Hooker was liable. 
Perhaps we had better give the letter 
entire, and so here it is: — 

"Executive Mansion, 
" Washington, January 26, 1863. 
"Major-General Hooker : 

" General : I have placed you at the head of the 
Army of the Potomac. Of course I have done this 
upon what appear to me to be sufficient reasons, and 
yet I think it best for you to know that there are 
some things in regard to which I am not quite satis- 
fied with you. 

" I believe you to be a brave and skilful soldier, 
which of course I like. 

" I also believe you do not mix politics with your 
profession, in which you are right. 

" You have confidence in yourself, which is a valua- 
ble if not an indispensable quality. 

" You are ambitious, which, within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm ; but I think 
that during General Burnside's command of the 
army you have taken counsel of your ambition and 
thwarted him as much as you could, in which you 
did a great wrong to the country and to a most mer- 
itorious and honorable brother officer. 

"I have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of 
your recently saying that both the army and the gov- 
ernment needed a dictator. Of course it was not for 
this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the com- 
mand. Only those generals who gain successes can 
set up dictators. Wnat I now ask of you is military 
success, and I will risk the dictatorship. The gov- 
ernment will support you to the utmost of its ability, 
which is neither more nor less than it has done aud 
will do for all commanders. I much fear that the 
spirit which you have aided to infuse into the army, 
of criticizing their commander and withholding con- 
fidence from him. will now turn upon you. 1 shall 
assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither 
you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get 
any good out of an army while such a spirit prevails 
in it. And now beware of rashness; beware of 
rashness, but with energy and sleepless vigilance go 
forward aud give us victories. 

•' Yours very trulv. 

"A. Lincoln." 
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One point in this letter is especially 
worth our consideration, for it suggests a 
condition that springs up like deadly night- 
shade from a poisonous soil. I refer to the 
habit of sneering, carping, grumbling at 
and criticizing those who are above us. 

The man who is anybody and who does 
anything is surely going to be criticized, 
vilified and misunderstood. This is a part 




of the penalty for greatness, and every 
great man understands it ; and understands, 
too, that it is no proof of greatness. The 
final proof of greatness lies in being able 
to* endure contumely without resentment. 
Lincoln did not resent criticism ; he knew 
that every life must be its own excuse for 
being, but look how he calls Hooker's 
attention to the fact that the dissension 
Hooker has sown is going to return and 
plague him ! ' 'Neither you, nor Napoleon, 
were he alive, could get any good out of 
an army while such a spirit prevails in it. " 
Hooker's fault falls on Hooker — others 
suffer, but Hooker suffers most of all. 

Not long ago I met a Yale student home 
on a vacation. I am sure he did not rep- 
resent the true Yale spirit, for he was full 
of criticism and bitterness toward the in- 
stitution. President Hadley came in for 
his share, and I was supplied items, facts, 
data, with times and places, for "a peach 
of a roast. ' ' 

Very soon I saw the trouble was not with 
Yale, the trouble was with the young man. 
He had mentally dwelt on some trivial 
slights until he had got so out of har- 
mony with the institution that he had lost 
the power to derive any benefit from it. 
Yale is not a perfect institution — a fact, I 
suppose, that President Hadley and most 
Yale men are quite willing to admit; but 
Yale does supply certain advantages, and it 
depends upon the students whether they 



will avail themselves of these advantages or 
not. 

If you are a student in a college, seize 
upon the good that is there. You get 
good by giving it. You gain by giving — so 
give sympathy and cheerful loyalty to the 
institution. Be proud of it. Stand by 
your teachers — they are doing the best 
they can. If the place is faulty, make it a 
better place by an example of cheerfully 
doing your work every day the best you 
can. Mind your own business. 

If the concern where you are employed 
is all wrong, and the Old Man a curmud- 
geon, it may be well for you to go to the 
Old Man and confidentially, quietly and 
kindly tell him that he is a curmudgeon. 
Explain to him that his policy is absurd 
and preposterous. Then show him how 
to reform his ways, and you might offer to 
take charge of the concern and cleanse it 
of its secret faults. 

Do this, or if for any reason you should 
prefer not, then take your choice of these : 
Get out, or get in line. You have got to do 
one or the other — now make your choice. 

If you work for a man, in heaven's 
name, work for him ! 

If he pays you wages that supply you 
your bread and butter, work for him — 
speak well of him, think well of him, stand 
by him and stand by the institution he 
represents. 

I think if I worked for a man I would 
work for him. I would not work for him 
a part of the time, and then the rest of the 
time work against him. I would give an 
undivided ser- 
vice or none. /^ ^s 

If put to the ] 
pinch, an ounce 
of loyalty is 
worth a pound 
of cleverness. 

If you must 
vilify, condemn and eternally disparage, 
why, resign your position, and when you 
are outside, damn to your heart's content. 
But, I pray you, so long as you are a part 
of an institution, do not condemn it. Not 
that you will injure the institution — not 
that — but when you disparage the concern 
of which you are a part, you disparage 
yourself. 

More than that, you are loosening the 
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tendrils that hold you to the institution, 
and the first high wind that comes along, 
you will be uprooted and blown away in 
the blizzard's track — and probably you 
will never know why. The letter only 
says, "Times are dull and we regret there 
is not enough work, ' ' et cetera. 

Everywhere you find those out-Of-a-job 
fellows. Talk with them and you will 
usually find that they are full of railing, 
bitterness and condemnation. That was 
the trouble — through a spirit of fault-find- 
ing they got themselves swung around so 
they blocked the channel, and . had to be 
dynamited. They were out of harmony 
with the concern, and no longer being a 
help they had to be removed. Every em- 
ployer is constantly looking for people who 
can HELP him; naturally he is on the 
lookout among his employees for those who 
do not help, and everything and everybody 
that is a hindrance has to go. This is the 
law of trade — do not find fault with it; it 
is founded on Nature. The reward is only 
for the man that helps, and in order to 
help you must have sympathy. 

You cannot help the Old Man so long as 
you are explaining in undertone and whis- 
per, by gesture and suggestion, by thought 
and mental attitude, that he is a curmud- 
geon and his system dead wrong. You 
are not necessarily menacing him by stir-" 
ring up discontent and warming envy into 
strife, but you are doing this: You are 
getting yourself upon a well-greased chute 
that will soon give you a quick ride down 
and out. 

When you say to other employees that 
the Old Man is a curmudgeon, you reveal 
the fact you are one; and when you tell 
that the policy of the institution is 4 4 rot- 
ten, " you surely show that yours is. 

Hooker got his promotion even in spite 
of his failings; but the chances are that 
your employer does not have the love that 
Lincoln had — the love that suffereth long 
and is kind. But even Lincoln could not 
protect Hooker forever. Hooker failed to 
do the work, and Lincoln had to try some 
one else. So there came a time when 
Hooker was superseded by a Silent Man, 
who criticized no one, railed at nobody — 
not even the enemy. And this Silent Man, 
who ruled his own spirit, took the cities. 
He minded his own business, and did the 



work that no man ever can do unless he 
gives absolute loyalty, perfect confidence 
and untiring devotion. 

Let us mind our own business, and work 
for self by working for the good of all. 
Elbert Hubbard. 




on British ) The city of Galway, in Ire- 
^H5535^J> land, lately chose Col. 
Arthur Lynch for its representative in 
Parliament. Colonel Lynch had en- 
deared himself to the men of Galway by 
his military services in SouCh Africa. 
He fought there, it seems, for about a year 
and with much notoriety, in command of a 
regiment. Galway men like a good 
fighter, and like him especially if he 
fights the English. That was what Colo- 
nel Lynch did in South Africa. The 
regiment which he raised and led fought 
on the Boer side. He came back to Europe 
and at last accounts was in Paris. The pa- 




pers lately quoted him as saying that he 
would not take his seat in Parliament at pres- 
ent, because he had reason to believe that if 
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he went to England he might be hanged. 
Joking about it, he expressed his surprise 
that a nation that thinks itself a nation of 
sportsmen should be so unsportsmanlike as 
to try to pot him in cold blood when it 
might have had him in warm blood in the 
Transvaal. 

The English will probably never have 
their sense of humor so highly developed as 




the men of Galway and Colonel Lynch. 
The Colonel is probably safer in Paris than 
in London, albeit his example as a fighter 
who knew when to stop might well appeal 
to his fellow members of Parliament as 
timely and useful. Ward Sandford. 




The Woes of the Prosperous Person might 
make a book that would touch men's 
hearts. The fault-finding, nagging, whim- 
sical woman whose life is full of trouble, 
that she relates on small excuse, is usually 
one who is well protected, and who has 



AN A NEC DO TE OF 
ARCHBISHOP 



but to touch an electric button to have 
whatsoever she wishes laid at her feet. 

And when you find a person who has 
reached middle life, who has no complaints 
to make, who has a more than usually 
gracious manner, a serene temper, a sym- 
pathy seemingly without limit and a hope 
that is infectious, depend upon it, you are 
in the presence of one who has come by the 
thorn-road, who has carried his cross with 
bleeding feet, who has known Golgotha, 
and who out of the depths of black despair 
has entered into peace through accepting 
the wormwood and drinking all of it. 

Social success, business prosperity, per- 
fect environment, the applause of the 
multitude, never give that placid counte- 
nance through which the soul shines in 
quiet blessing and benediction. 

* * * * 

E OF \ rp^ mftn w h k ag jj fl( j 

,~^v^o the pleasure of meet- 
ing Archbishop Ryan, kindliest of prelates, 
who carries the stamp of goodness on his 
face — and, by the way, it is to be regretted 
that such an able-minded and otherwise 
ideal man should not also have been a 
vigorous thinker, elevating the more com- 
monplace minds about him by his open 
explanations of scientific truth — will appre- 
ciate a little story which has been going 
the rounds. Standing in the Baltimore 
depot for the Washington train, wrapped 
in a heavy coat so that neither clerical 
collar nor purple vest was visible, he was 
accosted by a good-natured Westerner. 
" Your face is familiar to me. Where in 
hell did I know you?" With a sweet 
smile and a perfectly friendly accent, he 
answered: "I don't quite remember. What 
part of hell do you come from?" 

* * * * 

up a tree. \ The latest news from the 
^~~>~^~0 scene of conflict in South 
Africa suggests that the present situa- 
tion of Great Britain is painfully anal- 
ogous to that of the rash Irishman who had 
climbed up a tree in pursuit of a small but 
irate wildcat. His friend, awaiting him be- 
low, heard in dismay the uproar of a fierce 
combat. "Pat," he shouted, "Pat, will 
I come up and help you catch him?" 
Above the crash of breaking branches came 
a groan, "No, for Hivin's sake come up 
and help me let him go." 
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Alfonso XIII., 
King of Spain, King 
incidentally of Cas- 
tile, Leon, Aragon 
and of various other 
realms and regions, 
shortly attains his ma- 
jority. He then will 
get his crown. From 
it we have plucked a 
few jewels, Cuba, for instance, the Pearl of 
the Antilles, and Porto Rico, which is the 
opal. In the circumstances it is regrettable 
that when, after his crown, he gets a consort, 
the laws of ethics, etiquette and political 
economy prevent us from giving him one 
of our girls — two of them for that matter, 
enough even to go around in the realms 
and regions of which he is lord. 

But XIII is an unlucky number. Instead 
of a cargo of captivating Columbian con- 
sorts, some one or another of the angular 
Austrian archduchesses will probably be 
his lot. It will be pot-luck. While we 
are sorry for him, we are sorry for ourselves. 
The pride which we take in seeing our 
little girls on high seats is righteous aud 
republican. But the legitimate gratifica- 
tion of that pride is infrequent. Miss 
Leiter, of Chicago, did well by us. So, 
too, did Miss Heine, of New Orleans. The 
former got on the viceregal throne of 
India, the other on the sovereign dais of 
Monaco. These instances are magnificent, 
but they are scant. Moreover, they are not 
royal. The seats are high, but not high 
enough. Of all our girls, there is at present 
but one who has succeeded in becoming 
queen. One is a good beginning. The begin- 
ner is Miss Smith, of Manhattan. How she 
managed it constitutes a charming tale. 
For accessories to it there are palm-trees, 
amber mists, groves of sandal, coral reefs 
and summer quasi-eternal. Into this par- » 
adise a young American burst, a few years 
since, on a wave. Here the plot thickens. 
To seek his fortune he had a little before 



gone from New York, with two small 
trunks and the heart of Miss Smith for 
assets. The search led him to the Golden 
Gate and out of it to the austral ocean. 
There the ship on which he sailed was 
wrecked. Of all on board, he alone sur- 
vived. Precipitated on an island, captured 
by natives, his survival promised to be 
brief. The natives proceeded to fatten 
him. They would have eaten him, too. 
But here the plot grows thicker. A can- 
nibal princess passed that way. She was 
the King's daughter, sultry, star-eyed, 
serene. At once through the long grass 
and sandal -groves to where her father 
dwelled she fled, knelt to the monarch, 
prayed to him, wrung her little chocolate 
paws, and with the guilefulness of inno- 
cence declared that the white man was a 
kinsman of Omalea, the Great White Soul. 
At this, on his bamboo throne, the old 
King shook with fright. The prisoner, 
summoned before him, was examined, 
questioned, freed. To the south and east 
there were turbulent rebels. The prisoner 
told the King how the rebels could be 
quelled. At once from prisoner he con- 
voluted into primate. Had he yielded to 
the sultry eyes that sought his own, he 
would have become bridegroom also. Yet 
that memories prevented. Whereupon the 
Princess sobbed herself to sleep. When 
her handmaids sought to arouse her, they 
found her slumber was deathfast. On his 
bamboo throne the old King sat and wept. 
But when the rebels were quelled, he forgot 
and caroused. So did he eat and drink 
that he died of it. Then it was that the 
primate took his place. Again he sailed 
the austral sea, proceeded to Manhattan, 
found Miss Smith and with her set forth for 
the lovely land of which to-day she is 
queen — the one American queen on record. 
One is a great many. But it is a surfeit 
we want. There is nothing too good for 
our girls. Hence our regrets in regard to 
the thirteenth Alfonso. Perhaps, though, 
the visit of the Kaiser's brother may result 
for them in a better chance. In Germany 
there are a baker's dozen of mediatized 
princelings and kinglets who could not do 
better than get their brides from here. 
The blood of the latter is good and red, 
which is more than can be said of their 
own. Edgar Saltus. 

44 
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IT'S A POOR RULE THAT DOESN'T WORK BOTH WAYS. 

Japan to China : " Why uot have a Monroe Doctrine of our own ? " 




ffi^JjfllP* 




WASTING OFFICIAL TIME. 



securing for himself three hours a day to 
devote to unbroken study of financial 
problems. J. B. Walker. 



For years the manner in which the time 
of heads of departments of the government 
is wasted by office-seekers has been com- 
mented upon by every one visiting Washing- 
ton. A gentleman, upon becoming Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, asked one who had 
had long familiarity with Washington 
affairs for advice regarding his adminis- 
tration. "Borrow a tent from the War 
Department, ' ' was the reply, ' i pitch it on 
the lawn below the Treasury Department, 
go there every day for the three hours 
during which office-seekers do most harass 
the Secretary's door, have a sentinel keep 
guard, lie on the grass and think about 
the great problems of government 
finance." The gentleman to whom this 
was said made a very great success as 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is not known 
whether any part of it was due to his 




THE POWDER-MONKEY. 
A theory, by scientists defended, 
Declares that we from monkeys are descended* 
This being thus, we therefore clearly see 
The Powder-Monkey heads some pedigree* 
Is't so, from him descend by evolution 
The Dames and Daughters of the Revolution? 
Carolyn Wells, 
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VER so many years ago, 
When Cupid was quite young, you know, 
There were no schools at all, and so 

A thirst for information, 
Each day the funny little chap 
Would climb up in Dame Venus' lap, 
And study from a book or map 
To get his education. 



A Magic course he had to take. 

And for sad hearts that ache or break 

Love-philters strange he learned to make 

From musk and myrrh and myrtle . 
He studied deeply souls that yearned, 
Investigated hearts that bunted, 
And all the tricks and habits learned 

Of doves, both ring and turtle. 




He traced in his Geography 
The Primrose Path to A ready ; 
He bounded Agapemone, 

And Flowery Fields Elysian. 
Then, his Arithmetic begun, 
He learned that one and one make one, 
That one from two leaves simply twne, 

And Love abhors division. 

From Botany he learned to know 
The value of the mistletoe, 
And why a rose is cherished so, 

Even when it is faded. 
Rhetoric taught him how to say 
Fair speeches in a pretty way; 
And if a lass should murmur "Nay, 

How she must be persuaded. 



On History's thrilling page he met 
With Romeo and Juliet, 
Brave A ucassin and Nicoletle, 

And other hearts devoted. 
Then in Astronomy he found 
What 'tis that makes the world go round, 
. I nd why the moon is so renowned 

And shooting stars are noted. 

In Grammar Cupid had to say 
" / love, thou lov'st, he loves," each day, 
And learn of hearts declined, that they 

Can still be conjugated, 
l/e studied the Industrial Arts, 
became adept at mending hearts, 
Right skilfully he fashioned darts, 

And wondrous love- knots plaited. 



And so Dan Cupid is no fool, 

But he's well versed in love and rule. 

Although he never went to school 

And never went to college. 
He's blind, and yet the rogue can see 
A thousand times as well as we; 
And that's how Cupid comes to be 

A Paragon of Knowledge. 

CAROLYN WELLS. 
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People 
we used 
t-o Know 




OOLNESS 1 

IN DANGER. \ 



While Fortune turns her gaze away, 

And stubborn Doubt still lingers near, 
They do not come to us and say 

Kind words they wish the world to hear ; 

» hey do not come with gay good cheer, 
hiding us of long ago, 

-ut hurry from us, as in fear— 
i ne people that we used to know. 
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If luck lies in the ways that they 

Have chosen to pursue, and mere 
Toil waits for us day after day, 

They turn their backs when we appear; 

They do not care to dwell ou dear 
Old times and scenes, but, frowning, show 

Us faces cold and miens austere— 
The people that we used to know. 




At last, when Fate has turned to lay 
Her tribute in our hands and clear 
The way for us, and all the gay,. 
Glad triumphs we have sought are near, 
Then they come in with smirk and leer, 
And we cry from the depths'of woe : 
" Lord love us ! How did they get here — 
The people that we used to kuow?" 




L' ENVOI. 

Ah. this would be a fairer sphere 
If we who mount up from below 

Could always leave far in the rear 
The people that we used to know. 

S. K. Kiser. 



There is a little Willie 
story about Joseph Verne t, 
the greatest landscape and marine painter 
of his day, now lost amid the dust of ob- 
livion along with E. P. Roe and Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. 

The story told by his wiggling, jiggling 
biographer is this: Vernet was crossing 
the bay from Leghorn to France in a small 
packet schooner, when a terrible storm 
arose. 

The winds howled through the creak- 
ing cordage, the wild waves leaped mount- 
ain-high and threatened to engulf the 
ship with her precious crew. 

The lightnings glared — the thunder 
roared. 

Each moment the ravenous waves leaped 
higher still, and came chasing each other 
like charging cavalry across the green 
waste of troubled waters. 

The captain had given up alL hope and 
told the passengers to prepare to meet 
their God. All were sure that every mo- 
ment would be their next. 

Finally the captain, looking out abaft 
the mizzen, saw Joseph Vernet, lashed to 
the mast, with brush and palette in hand, 
calmly painting the storm — rapt in con- 
templation of its majesty, absorbed in ad- 
miration of its awful power. 

The coolness — it was midwinter — of 
Vernet gave the captain fresh courage. He 
ordered all hands out to holystone the 
decks, and in half an hour the good ship 
was scudding under full sail in a dead 
calm, and all around the long, smooth, oily 
swell of the sea arose and fell with subtle, 
sinuous, silken grace. 

* * * * 

divorce. I The newspapers told us how, 
>~n^n^~o when two young Americans 
who had tried to enjoy life together 
lately concluded that they could do 
better separately, one of them went off 
to 8011th Dakota and got a divorce. 
There was nothing in particular amiss. 
They were rich. They went much into 
fashionable society. Neither of them 
seems to have had any other object in life 
than to have a good time, and they got 
deadly tired of each other and wanted a 
change. Very likely they will both marry 
again. Perhaps they will each achieve 

45 
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several more marriages. There is a certain 
amount of excitement about getting mar- 
ried, and idle, uneducated, pleasure- seek- 
ing people need constant excitements to 




make life seem profitable to them. It re- 
minds one of what M. Le Roux, the 
French writer, says about modern di- 
vorce in France. Observing the great 
increase of divorces in the last thirty years, 
he consulted some of the great French 
alienists about it. They all agreed, he 
says, that the nervous weakness of some of 
the French people of the time rendered it 
utterly impossible for them to endure each 
other long. Divorce, they told hirrt, was 
a malady: the excess of an unbalanced 
generation. His conclusion was that if it 
was a symptom of illness it had better con- 
tinue, but that the law should add some 
respectability to it by recognizing incom- 







patibility as a lawful cause and save the 
distracted invalids from having recourse to 
less reputable shifts. 

Our laws serve effectively enough this 
purpose that M. Le Houx thinks useful. A 
great many moralists deplore their laxity, 
and wish that the divorce laws in all the 
states might be uniformly strict. Many 



churchmen, too, are constantly struggling 
to induce the Protestant churches to set 
their faces more resolutely against frivolous 
divorces among their members. But, after 
all, divorce is the symptom of a malady, 
and the philosopher may reasonably wonder 
how far its suppression would really benefit 
society. Honest people who have just 
grounds for divorce should be able to pro- 
cure it. As for the idle and frivolous, what 
society chiefly wants of them is that they 
shall not reproduce their kind. There is 
a worse thing than divorce, and that is 
for a woman to bear the name of one man 
and the children of another. That is 
rarely seen in this country, but when it is 
seen it causes consternation. Better even 
a South Dakota divorce than that. 

Ward Sandford. 




THE BRICK-BAT. 
Oft through the stillness of the summer night 
We see the Brick- Bat take his rapid flight. 
And, with unerring aim, descending straight, 
He meets a cat on the back-garden gate* 
The little Brick-Bat could not fly alone — 
Oh, no, there is a power behind the thrown. 

Carolyn Wells. 

* * # * 

j-is/iiON \ Fashion is competitive imita- 
w^n^va^) tion. A woman who wears 
upon her"hat a bunch of grapes, seven roses 
and a lark, where before were only two ostrich 
feathers and a blue- jay, is a true leader of 
fashion. Fashion keepsa- going one better un- 
til things get to perihelion ; then she swings 
back to t he other extreme and begins again. 
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THE twentieth century starts out scien- 
tific all through. After gathering 
its strength for a hundred years, Science 
lifts the whole world on its broad shoulders 
up into a clearer day. Everywhere the 
illumination is perceived and the stimulus 
is felt. Science has an every-day word for 
everybody. It lends its aid on all sides 
with magnificent indifference and liberality. 

Art, Literature, Industry, Agriculture, 
Medicine, Statesmanship, Society — in short 
all forms of human activity and associa- 
tion acknowledge its benefaction. Its 
growth is like that of the new nebula in 
Perseus; now one point glows with special 
brilliance and now another point bright- 
ens, but a comprehensive view shows that 
the real development is on every side and 
in all directions; it is universal expansion, 
not linear progression. 

The best brains of the world are enlisted 
in the service of Science, and no efforts 
that men make are inspired with so much 
enthusiasm or watched with such eager 
anticipation as are those exerted toward 
scientific ends. Here we see the pioneers 
striving to reach the ultimate seat and 
secret of life, and to establish a basis where- 
from a more effective warfare may be 
waged against disease and death. In 
another direction the effort is to grasp 
more of the free forces of nature and sub- 
ject them to the yoke of human control. 
The astronomer deciphers from the hiero- 
glyphics of the nebula a new story of the 
origin of the universe. The engineer 
decuples the already titantic power of his 
machines. Electricity darts to the head 



of the procession of mechanic forces and 
laughs at their lumbering slowness, but yet 
quickens them with something of its own 
spirit. We begin to defy diseases that 
have heretofore terrified the planet. We 
talk across the ocean, and in our more 
hopeful moments look wistfully, with 
sociable intent, at distant worlds. We 
make the ocean waves work for us, and 
the winds yield passage for ruddered and 
motor-driven balloons. 

But the story is endless. All these 
things, and a thousand like them, are 
the achievements of modern science. " In 
these columns we shall record as many of 
them as we can. 



Can Death Be Postponed ? I T1 
_^_^_ I at 



The remark - 
ble experi- 
ments of Dr. Jacques Loeb and Prof . A. T. 
Matthews at the Chicago University have 
led to the hope that a means may be found, 
without regard to specific disease, for post- 
poning bodily death. They announce not 
only that nerve force is an electric phenom- 
enon, but that, to a certain extent, it is 
amenable to control through the influence of 
chemicals introduced into the human sys- 
tem. The nerves consist of a gelatinous, or 
colloidal, substance whose atoms bear elec- 
tric charges. When positively electrified, 
the nerve colloids are held in a state of 
solution and remain quiescent. But if a 
negative current, traverses the nerves, their 
substance instantly "jellies" and a wave 
of sensation passes through them. The 
museular contractions follow the same law. 
Now, some chemical elements when in- 
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traduced into the system produce a stimu- 
lation of the nerves* by charging their 
atoms with negative electricity, while other 
elements act in just the opposite manner 
and, by producing a positive current, dis- 
solve the colloids and stagnate the nerves. 
This explains the action of anaesthetics, 
which introduce a positive charge and thus 
deaden the nerves. 

The experimenters think they have ap- 
proached closer than heretofore to an ex- 
planation of the changes that end in death, 
and, beginning with simple forms of vital- 
ity, they have attacked the problem of pro- 
longing life. In the case of the eggs of 
the sea-urchin they have indefinitely post- 
poned death through the stimulant effect 
of a solution of potassium cyanide. 

New Wonders of Wireless I One of the 
Electricity. I most interest- 

^^^^^^™^^™^^"™"" ing inventions 
brought to light by the recent develop- 
ment of the principle of telegraphing with- 
out wires is an apparatus devised by Axel 
Orling, a Swede, and J. T. Armstrong, 
an Englishman, and known as the Armorl 
system of wireless telegraphy. 

In this system the earth is the conductor 
and the currents are of low potential. 
Messages have been sent twenty miles at 
pressures of eight, and even of only four, 
volts. No masts are employed, as in the 
Marconi system, and it is not necessary 
to elevate the transmitting and receiving 
instruments. 

The key of success of the new system 
is a novel form of receiver, called an elec- 
tro-capillary relay, which is said to be 
much more sensitive than any preceding 
form of electric receiver. It takes the 
place of the coherer used in the a?rial sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy, and is based 
upon the influence of electric currents upon 
the capillary attraction of mercury. 

A glass tube, bent in the form of a 
siphon and drawn to a fine point, is filled 
with mercury, the large end of the tube 
being immersed in a vessel of mercury while 
the fine point dips into a basin of acidu- 
lated water. Just underneath the point of 
the tube is placed one end of a delicate 
balance, the other end of which is close to 
a Morse machine, or other telegraphic in- 
strument. At the top of the bent tube the 



positive wire of an electric circuit is con- 
nected with the mercury, while the nega- 
tive wire connects with the acidulated 
water. When a current enters the tube 
containing the mercury, it increases the 
capillary attraction of the latter so that 
more of the liquid metal is drawn into the 
tube and a minute drop, varying with the 
strength of the current, is forced from the 
point of 'the tube and falls upon the arm 
of the balance which, being depressed, 
throws the opposite arm into contact with 
the telegraphic instrument, thus completing 
the circuit. 

So delicate has this apparatus proved 
that currents too faint to be recorded by 
the most sensitive galvanometers actuate it 
successfully. 

In applying the apparatus for telegraphy, 
two iron stakes are driven in the ground, 
about a foot and a half deep and twelve 
feet apart, and connected respectively to 
the poles of the instrument, which is fur- 
nished with a small battery. A Morse key 
and a telephone receiver are attached. At 
the opposite end of the line, which may 
be twenty miles away, a similar apparatus 
is set up. The Morse signals are heard in 
the telephone with perfect distinctness, 
the current passing through the earth. 

This system has recently been applied 
to control and guide, in a very surprising 
manner, the motions of a submarine boat. 
When a submarine boat is steered by its 
own helmsman, the latter is compelled to 
use more or less unsatisfactory devices for 
obtaining views of the surface of the water 
above him, in order to judge what direction 
should be taken. But, in this new system 
of steering, the people who occupy the 
boat trust themselves entirely to the guid- 
ance of the commander of the vessel from 
which they have been dispatched. By 
simply rotating a wheel, which sends electric 
waves into the water, he can turn the sub- 
marine boat to right or left, and cause it 
to sink deeper or rise to the surface. All 
this is effected through the influence of the 
electric impulses upon the synchronized 
electric apparatus carried in the submerged 
boat, which apparatus, in turn, governs 
the steering-gear without any interference 
by the boat's crew 

At the same time, and by similar means, 
the commander of the warship can ex- 
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change wireless messages with the men in 
the submarine boat, instructing them what 
to do at any particular moment, so that 
the discharge of a torpedo, for instance, 
can be accurately timed. 

Experience is said to have proved that 
the electric waves are more perfectly con- 
veyed through the water than through air. 
The submarine boat may be driven by any 
form of motor that can actuate a screw, as 
the electric control over its movements is 
independent of the motive power. 

The transmitting apparatus on the war- 
ship exercising the control consists of a 
small wheel, resembling a steering-wheel, 
connected with the Armorl electric instru- 
ments and in communication with the 
water through wires which act like the 
iron stakes employed when the Armorl sys- 
tem is used to send wireless messages 
through the ground. The turning of this 
wheel transmits to the water electric oscil- 
lations with which the apparatus in the 
submarine boat is synchronized. As the 
waves reach the boat beneath the water, 
the metallic hull of the vessel acts as a 
receiving instrument, the bow and the 
stern becoming respectively a positive and 
a negative pole, and the relay apparatus 
transmits the impulse to the steering-gear. 

Small torpedoes, resembling the White- 
head torpedo, are also guided in a similar 
manner, the impulses being, in this case, 
transmitted to the propellers that drive 
the torpedoes. 

Titanic Power of Pigmy Man. | The great pow- 
— ^— ■— -J er-station of 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad recently 
opened in New York city is the largest in 
the world. Some of its gigantic details arc 
marvelous to look upon. It serves to 
remind us that man has now reached a 
stage in the development and control of 
mechanical energy such as would have been 
deemed nearly impossible in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

While we do not know exactly what 
concentration of power was in the hands 
of the builders of those standing wonders 
of antiquity, the great pyramids of Egypt, 
yet we can safely say that it was far in- 
ferior to the energy assembled under the 
roof of the new power-station at Seventy- 
fourth Street and the East River, where 



one hundred thousand horse- power can be 
developed from a single engine-plant, con- 
sisting of eight combined units, each of 
twelve thousand five hundred maximum 
horse- power, and from which sixty thou- 
sand electrical horse-power can be deliv- 
ered to run the endless procession of 
crowded trains on the great elevated rail- 
road system of the American metropolis. 

Sixty-four horizontal water-tube boilers, 
of five hundred horse-power each, supply 
the steam. Each of the eight engine units 
comprises two compound condensing en- 
gines, one at each eud of the shaft, with a 
gigantic alternator in the middle. The 
high pressure cylinder, forty-four inches 
in diameter, lies horizontally, and the low- 
pressure cylinder, eighty-eight inches in 
diameter, stands vertically. Each engine 
with its two connecting rods grasps a 
common crank-pin, and the two cranks, 
being set at an angle of one hundred and 
thirty -five degrees with each other, impart 
eight successive impulses to the shaft dur- 
ing every revolution. This gives a uni- 
formity of rotation that renders the use of 
a fly-wheel unnecessary, the revolving field 
of the alternator serving in place of the 
ordinary fly-wheel. 

The alternator field is an enormous disk, 
made up of metal, weighing one hundred 
and eighty-five tons and thirty-two feet in 
diameter. Its steel hub alone weighs 
twenty-five tons. The entire alternator, 
with its rim, or frame, carrying the arma- 
ture windings, is forty-two feet in diam- 
eter and weighs four hundred and forty- 
five and one-half tons. And each of the 
eight units composing the engine-plant 
possesses one of these tremendous alterna- 
tors, the largest ever constructed. 

The alternators produce a three-phase 
current, delivered at a pressure of eleven 
thousand volts, to three conductor cables 
by which it is distributed to seven sub- 
stations at various points in the city. 

The main building of brick, steel and 
concrete is two hundred and five feet wide, 
five hundred and thirteen feet long on one 
side and five hundred and eighty-seven 
feet on the other. The northern half of 
the structure contains the boilers and the 
southern half the engines, a longitudinal 
wall dividing the entire building. Over- 
head, above the boilers, is a row of coal- 
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pockets capable of holding fifteen thousand 
tons of coal, which is delivered to them 
from barges in the East River by automatic 
carriers, and similar carriers remove the 
ashes. 

What has been said of the immense size 
of the alternators indicates the great scale 
of all the machinery. The crank- shaft is 
twenty-five and one-quarter feet long and 
about three feet in diameter. The cylin- 
ders all have a common stroke of five feet. 
The piston-rods are eight inches in diam- 
eter. Each pair of engines weighs seven 
hundred and twenty tons and rests on a 
concrete foundation forty feet square and 
twenty-one feet in height. 

Comparing these engines with the great- 
est marine engines yet constructed, those 
of the steamer "Deutsehland, " we find the 
latter developing thirty-seven thousand 
horse-power and having a stroke of six 
feet, so that they exceed in power any 
one pair of engines constituting the new 
power plant, but in the aggregate of power 
developed the latter is far in advance. 

To Load and Unload Trains I The problem 
Without Stopping Them. I how to enable 
— "^^^^^^^^— ^— ■ passengers to 
enter or leave a moving railroad train has 
been attacked in a novel manner by John 
AY. Jenkins. His invention is a "saddle- 
car, " wherein the passengers wait at a 
station, and which, straddling the moving 
train, is carried off by the latter. 

In addition to the regular track, two 
outer rails are laid near the stations to carry 
the saddle-cars, which consist of a skeleton 
frame- woFk, broader and higher than ordi- 
nary cars, and running on wheels which 
travel on the extra outside rails. On one 
side of the frame-work is a compartment 
for the passengers, while at the top it is 
provided with broad -faced wheels intended 
to run upon special rails on the roof of the 
moving train. 

When a train passes a station where a 
saddle-car is waiting, the rails on its roof 
engage the wheels at the top of the saddle, 
and the saddle-car with its passengers is 
lifted off the side rails and carried on with 
the train. The saddle-car rides along the' 
to]> of the train, but being provided with 
proper brakes soon acquires the proper 
momentum, and then is locked fast and 



the passengers leave the compartment and 
enter the train. 

As the train approaches the next station 
the saddle is lifted off, because the side 
rails are made higher at the points where 
it is desired to remove a saddle-car from a 
train, and, the lower wheels being engaged 
by these raised portions of the rails, the 
car is lifted from the roof of the train and 
the latter passes on, leaving the empty 
saddle-car but picking up a new one filled 
with passengers at the opposite end of the 
station. Thus every train drops one saddle 
and carries off another at each station. 

The inventor's opinion is that this sys- 
tem would be specially useful for saving 
time in suburban traffic. 

Track Overhead and Cars I Another recent 
Hanging Beneath. I step in railroad 
^^^™"^^^^™^^^^^ J construction is 
the Dafigen Suspended Railway, a new 
German institution. The road connects 
three manufacturing towns, Vohwinkel, 
Elberfeld and Barmen, on the little river 
Wupper in Westphalia, and is a trifle more 
than eight miles long. 

On this novel railroad the passengers are 
carried in cars swinging from an overhead 
rail, the trucks being connected with the 
car roofs. The truck -wheels, mounted 
tandem, run on a single overhead rail. 
The cars each carry fifty passengers, and 
are driven by two electric motors, of thirty- 
six horse- power apiece, operating through 
transmission gearing. The motor -trucks 
receive their current through a slip-shoe 
and a contact -rail. 

Every car is suspended from four wheels, 
two on each truck, and the oscillation is 
limited by projections on the truck-frames. 
In running around a curve the car swings 
into an inclined position, but resumes the 
vertical as soon as the track becomes 
straight. The adjustment of equilibrium 
is said to be effected imperceptibly to the 
passengers. 

The rails from which the cars hang are 
supported by a system of longitudinal lat- 
ticed girders, recalling in its general aspect 
an ordinary elevated railway. At one 
point the track crosses the AY up per River. 
The speed has been temporarily limited to 
twenty-five miles an hour, but will soon 
be increased to more than thirfv miles. 
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An automatic block system is employed, 
the signals being regulated by the cars 
themselves. There are eighteen stations 
on the line. 

Helping Nature Along. I The value of 
^ ^— ^— i^^^^-l electricity as 



a stimulant in the growth of plants is 
just beginning to be understood. Vari- 
ous experiments have been made in Ger- 
many to determine the best method of 
applying the electric influence. Stimula- 
tion of the seeds before they are planted 
has been tried, and also stimulation of the 
air surrounding the growing plants by 
means of a system of wires discharging 
electricity; but the most effective plan 
seems to be that which was adopted in a 
market-garden near Paterson, New Jersey, 
not long ago. This consists simply in 
passing a feeble electric current through 
the soil containing the seeds and young 
plants. The Paterson experimenter got his 
current from a trolley- power cable. In 
some cases, it is said, the productiveness 
of a given area of ground can thus be in- 
creased three-fold. Not only are the elec- 
trically stimulated plants about twice as 
rapid as ordinary plants in their growth, but 
they are also twice as vigorous and luxuriant. 

Faster Time on Railroads. I The experi- 
-^^— ^^-^-^-— ^— ■ ments in high 
speed railroading, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the German government on a spe- 
cially constructed track fourteen miles in 
length, between Marienfelde and Zossen, 
near Berlin, are attracting wide attention in 
this country as well as in Europe. The poly- 
phase electric system is employed, the cur- 
rent being delivered from three wires carried 
beside the road on poles of novel construc- 
tion, to motor carriages comfortably seat- 
ing sixty passengers. Each carriage is 
seventy-two feet in length, including the 
space occupied by the electric apparatus at 
each end. 

A speed of one hundred miles an hour 
has already been attained, and the inten- 
tion is to increase this to at least one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles per hour. 

The potential of the current is ten thou- 
sand volts, with a frequency of forty-five to 
fifty per second. Each car. has four mo- 
tors, mounted on the axles of the trucks, 



two at the front and two at the rear, and 
the aggregate maximum horse-power of 
the four motors is three thousand. 

Compressed air is used for the brakes 
and to operate the electric switching ap : 
paratus on the car, the air being supplied 
from electrically-driven pumps placed under 
the car. 

Each trolley-wire is connected at its 
supporting insulator with a loop of copper 
wire designed to become automatically 
grounded in case the trolley-wire breaks. 

These experiments have led to a discus- 
sion of the practicability of obtaining sim- 
ilar speeds with steam locomotives. Rolf 
Sauzin, a German authority, discussing 
the essentials of a locomotive capable of 
running one hundred and twenty-five miles 
per hour, says the most important thing 
is the boiler, and, since the power must be 
as great as possible in proportion to the 
weight, high steam pressures, superheat- 
ing, multiple expansion devices, and all 
other means of increasing power without 
proportional increase of weight are the 
things chiefly to be considered. - 

He suggests a locomotive of sixty tons, 
with a forty-ton tender and one thousand 
five hundred horse-power. The American 
4 ' Atlantic' ' type seems to him good for 
the purpose of high speed, and, with this 
design, he thinks a locomotive of two 
thousand horse- power, with a total weight 
of one hundred and ten tons for engine 
and tender, could be built, the water supply 
being replenished from track tanks. 

The road-bed is also an extremely impor- 
tant element in the problem. For the ex- 
periments near Berlin the road-bed was 
specially prepared. Make all road-beds 
good, and Sanzin thinks a speed of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles an hour 
should be obtained by steam locomotives 
without any material revolution in design. 



Efficient Method of Restor- 
ing Life. 



A Parisian phy- 
sician, Dr. J. 
"■""""^ V. Labordc, 
has perfected a method of restoring life in 
case of drowning and suffocation which 
appears to be more successful than any 
method hitherto practised. Persons who 
had been apparently dead for three hours 
or more have in this way been brought 
back to life. It is called ''rythmical 
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tongue-traction," and consists in the peri- 
odical pulling of the tongue from twenty 
to twenty-five times per minute. This can 
be done with the hand, a handkerchief 
being wrapped about the tongue, but it is 
more easily and regularly performed by 
means of a simple machine driven by clock- 
work. The method has come into use in 
many hospitals in this country as well as 
in Europe, and the results are regarded as 
very valuable. 'The effectiveness of tongue- 
traction is based upon the fact that it di- 
rectly excites the pneumogastric nerve, 
which is the nerve governing the action 
of the heart and lungs. In cases of drown- 
ing, tongue-traction is more effective than 
the old method of working the arms up 
an,d down to restore breathing. 

Rescuing an Empire From 1 The success of 
Drought. I irrigation in 

^^^— ^— ^^— ^^^^^J the desert areas 
of Southern California and Arizona, and 
at other points in the West, has en- 
couraged the hope that a similar enterprise 
on a large scale may soon be applied 
throughout the semi-arid regions scattered 
between the Mississippi Valley and the 
Reeky Mountains. Lieut. -Col. H. M. 
Chittenden, U. S. A., calls attention to 
the fact that forty-three per cent, of the 
total area of the United States is not sup- 
plied by nature with sufficient rainfall dur- 
ing the summer to sustain successful agri- 
culture. Yet the soil throughout most of 
this vast area is good, and much of it is 
excellent, and only a sufficient supply of 
water is needed to make of it i4 as fine 
agricultural land as the world affords." 

Some of this land, in the region of the 
great outflows of molten rock that took 
place ages ago, is underlaid by abundant 
supplies of water which can be reached 
by artesian wells. In some places the 
streams run through canyons deep beneath 
the general surface of the country, but. 
elsewhere the water of the streams flow- 
ing down from the mountains could, it is 
claimed, by a proper and comprehensive 
system of ditches, be diverted into storage 
reservoirs, and then fed out to the thirsty 
land when needed. 

Desert areas in the plain traversed by the 
Colorado River, along the line between 
California and Arizona, that were but a few 



years ago as dry as the fearful Death 
Valley, have been made fairly to bloom 
with vegetable life, simply through the ap- 
plication of water supplied by artesian 
wells. The acreage of the rescued dry 
lands is steadily increasing, and almost an 
agricultural revolution could be effected 
by irrigation on a grand scale. 

Making the Ocean Work I To make the un- 
For Man. I ruly ocean, with 

™^^^™^^™^^™"™^™* its ponderous 
waves and resistless tides, work for man is 
an old dream that has lured many inventors, 
yet the city of Santa Cruz, California, pos- 
sesses proof that it is not all a dream. For 
four years an efficient wave-motor has been 
working on the coast near that town. 

It stands at the edge of a rocky cliff 
fronted by deep water. Two well-holes, 
one eight and the other five feet in diam- 
eter, were sunk in the rock, the foremost 
within five feet of the edge of the cliff 
and the other directly behind it. These 
wells extend from a level thirty feet above 
high tide to a point below ebb tide, and 
at the bottom are connected by a hori- 
zontal tunnel with the ocean, so that the 
water stands in the wells at the same level 
as in the sea outside. 

In the well nearest the cliff-edge is a 
counterbalanced float, rising and falling 
with the swells of the sea. The second 
well contains the plunger of a force pump, 
working in a long pump-barrel and actu- 
ated by being connected with the rising 
and falling float. 

In this way sea-water is forced on every 
down stroke of the piston in the pump to 
a vertical height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, where it enters a five- 
thousand -gallon tank, carried on a derrick 
sixty feet above the ground. From this 
tank it runs off to smaller tanks distributed 
along the roadsides over the surrounding 
country, where it is used for sprinkling. 

The pump and the float are both carried 
by guides, supported by a derrick above the 
wells, and fastened to the end of a round 
timber sixty feet in length, which is coun- 
terbalanced at the butt and provided with 
wheels running on a short track, so that 
it can advance and recede as well as oscil- 
late up and down, and thus the entire 
apparatus is kept in adjustment. 
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